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LIVES 


OF 


THE   QUEENS   OF   ENGLAND. 


ELIZABETH, 

SECOND  QUEEN-REONANT  OP  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Birth  of  Elizabeth  at  Greenwich-polacc — ^Her  christening — Placed  first  in  the 
sococssion — Marriage-negotiation  with  France — ^Execotion  of  her  mother — 
Elizabeth  declared  illegitimate — Her  want  of  apparel — ^Altered  fortunes — 
Early  promise — Education — Her  first  letter — Residence  with  her  sister  Mary 
— Offered  in  marriage  to  the  heir  of  Arran — ^Her  letter  to  queen  Katliarine 
Parr — Proficiency  in  languages — Her  broth^s  love — Slmres  his  studies — 
Her  father's  death — Her  grief — Is  wooed  by  Seymour  the  lord  admiral — 
Refuses  his  hand — ^Resides  with  queen  Katharine  Parr — Her  governess  Mrs. 
Ashley,  and  Roger  Aacham — ^Freedoms  of  the  admiral — The  queen's  jealousy 
— ^Elizabeth  removes  to  Cheston — ^Dcath  of  queen  Katharine  Parr — The 
lord  admiral's  clandestine  courtship — ^Elizabeth's  conferences  with  Parry — Her 
restraint  at  Hatfield — Letter  to  the  protector — Her  confessions — ^Lady  Tyr- 
whitt — ^Elizabeth's  disdain — Serious  scandals  on  Elizabeth — ^Execution  of  tlie 
admiral — ^Elizid)eth's  regard  for  his  memory. 

The  most  distinguished  name  in  the  annals  of  female  roy- 
alty is  that  of  the  great  Elizabeth^  second  queen-regnant 
of  England.  The  romantic  circimistances  of  her  birth,  the 
vicissitudes  of  her  childhood,  and  the  lofty  spirit  with  which 
she  bore  herself  amidst  the  storms  and  perils  that  darkened 
over  her  during  her  sister's  reign,  invested  her  with  al- 
most poetic  interest  as  a  royal  heroine,  before  her  title  to 
the  regal  succession  was  ratified  by  the  voice  of  a  gene- 
rous people,  and  the  brilliant  success  of  her  government, 
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2  ELIZABETH. 

during  a  long  reign^  surrounded  her  maiden  diadem  with  a 
blaze  of  glory,  which  has  rendered  her  the  most  popular  of 
our  monarehs,  and  blinded  succeeding  generations  to  her 
faults.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  gracious  office  in  the 
world,  to  perform,  with  strict  impartiality,  the  duty  of  a 
faithful  biographer  to  a  princess  so  endeared  to  national  pride 
as  Elizabeth,  and  to  examine,  by  the  cold  calm  light  of  truth, 
the  flaws  which  mar  the  bright  ideal  of  Spenser's  Gloriana, 
and  Shakspeare's 

"  Fair  Teatal,  tbroned  by  the  west" 

like  the  wise  and  popular  Augustus  Caesar,  EHzabeth 
understood  the  importance  of  acquiring  the  good-wiU  of  that 
class,  whose  friendship  or  enmity  goes  far  to  decide  the 
fortunes  of  princes, — ^the  might  of  her  throne  was  supported 
by  the  pens  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  age.  Very  different 
might  have  been  the  records  of  her  reign  if  the  reasoning 
powers  of  Bacon,  the  eloquence  of  Sidney,  the  poetic  talents 
of  Spenser,  the  wit  of  Harrington,  and  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare  had  been  arrayed  against  her,  instead  of  combining  to 
represent  her  as  the  impersonation  of  all  earthly  perfection, — 
scarcely,  indeed,  short  of  divinity.  It  has  been  truly  said, 
however,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  vcLkt-de^chambre,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  personal  history  of  England's 
Elizabeth  without  showing  that  she  occasionally  forgot  the 
dignity  of  the  heroine  among  her  ladies  in  waiting,  and 
indulged  in  follies  which  the  youngest  of  her  maids  of  honour 
would  have  blushed  to  imitate.  The  web  of  her  life  was  a 
glittering  tissue,  in  which  good  and  evil  were  strangely 
mingled;  and  as  the  evidences  of  friend  and  foe  are  woven 
together,  without  reference  to  the  prejudices  of  either,  or  any 
other  object  than  to  show  her  as  she  was,  the  lights  and 
shades  must  sometimes  appear  in  strong  and  even  painful 
opposition  to  each  other,  for  such  are  the  inconsistencies  of 
human  nature,  such  the  littlenesses  of  human  greatness. 

Queen  Elizabeth  first  saw  the  light  at  Greenwich-palace, 
the  favourite  abode  of  her  royal  parents,  Henry  VIII.  and 
Anne  Boleyn.  Her  birth  is  thus  quaintly  but  prettily  re- 
corded by  the  contemporary  historian  Hall: — ''On  the  7th 
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day  of  September^  being  Sunday^  between  three  and  four 
o^dock  in  the  afternoon^  the  queen  was  deliyered  of  a  fsire 
ladye^  on  which  day  the  duke  of  Norfolk  came  home  to  the 
christening/' — "The  lady  Elizabeth/'  says  Heywood,  ''was 
bom  on  the  eve  of  the  Virgin's  Nativity,  and  died  on  the 
eve  of  the  Virgin's  Annunciation.  Even  she  that  is  now  in 
heaven  with  all  those  blessed  virgins  that  had  oil  in  their 
lamps." 

Notwithstanding  the  bitter  disappointment  felt  by  king 
Henry  at  the  sex  of  the  infant,  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was  simg 
in  honour  of  her  birth,  and  the  preparations  for  her  christen- 
ing were  made  with  no  less  magnificence  than  if  his  hopes 
had  been  gratified  by  the  birth  of  a  male  heir  to  the  crown. 
The  solemnization  of  that  sacred  rite  was  appointed  to  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  10th  September,  the  fourth  day  after 
the  birth  of  the  infant  princess.  On  that  day  the  lord  mayor, 
with  the  aldermen  and  council  of  the  city  of  London,  dined 
together  at  one  o'clock,  and  then,  in  obedience  to  their 
summons,  took  boat  in  their  chains  and  robes,  and  rowed  to 
Greenwich,  where  many  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  royal  ceremonial.  All  the  walls 
between  Greenwich-palace  and  the  convent  of  the  Grey 
Friars  were  himg  with  arras,  and  the  way  strewn  with  green 
rushes :  the  church  was  likewise  hung  with  arras.  Gentle- 
men with  aprons  and  towels  about  their  necks  guarded  the 
font,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  church :  it  was  of 
silver,  and  raised  to  the  height  of  three  steps,  and  over  it  was 
a  square  canopy  of  crimson  satin  firinged  with  gold ;  about  it, 
a  space  railed  in,  covered  with  red  say.  Between  the  choir 
and  chancel,  a  closet  with  a  fire  had  been  prepared,  lest  the 
infant  should  take  cold  in  being  disrobed  for  the  font. 
When  all  these  things  were  ready,  the  child  was  brought 
into  the  hall  of  the  palace,  and  the  procession  set  out  to  the 
neighbouring  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  of  which  building 
no  vestige  now  remains  at  Greenwich. 

The  procession  began  with  the  lowest  rank:  the  citizens 
two  and  two  led  the  way,  then  gentlemen,  esquires,  and 
chaplains^  a  gradation  of  precedence  rather  decidedly  marked 

b2 
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of  the  first  tliree  ranks^  whose  distinction  is  by  no  means 
definite  in  the  present  times.  After  them  the  aldermen,  and 
the  lord  mayor  by  himself;  then  the  privy  council  in  robes ; 
then  the  peers  and  prelates,  followed  by  the  earl  of  Essex^ 
who  bore  the  gilt  covered  basons;  then  the  marquess  of 
Exeter,  with  the  taper  of  virgin  wax ;  next  the  marquess  of 
Dorset,  bearing  the  salt,  and  the  lady  Mary  of  Norfolk,  (the 
betrothed  of  the  yoimg  duke  of  Richmond,)  carrying  the 
chrysom,  which  was  very  rich  with  pearls  and  gems ;  lastly 
came  the  royal  infant,  in  the  arms  of  her  great-grandmother, 
the  dowager-duchess  of  Norfolk,  under  a  stately  canopy,  which 
was  supported  by  George  Boleyn,  lord  Rochford,  the  lords 
WiUiam  and  Thomas  Howard,  the  maternal  kindred  of  the 
mother,  and  lord  Hussey,  a  newly  made  lord  of  the  Boleyn 
blood.  The  babe  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  purple  velvet, 
with  a  train  of  regal  length,  furred  with  ermine,  which  was 
supported  by  the  countess  of  Kent,  assisted  by  the  earl  of 
Wiltshire,  the  queen's  father,  and  the  earl  of  Derby.  On 
the  right  of  the  infant  marched  its  great  imcle,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  his  marshal's  staff*;  on  the  other,  the  duke  of 
Suffolk.  Cranmer,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  exultingly  observes, 
"I  myself  was  godfather;  the  old  duchess  of  'Northfolke' 
and  my  lady  marques  Dorset,  were  godmothers.''  The  bishop 
of  London,  who  performed  the  ceremony,  received  the  infant 
at  the  church-door  of  the  Grey  Friars,  assisted  by  a  grand 
company  of  bishops  and  mitred  abbots.  With  all  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  Rome  this  ftiture  great  Protestant  queen 
received  the  name  of  her  grandmother,  Elizabeth  of  York : 
then  Garter  king-at-arms  cried  aloud,  "  God,  of  his  infinite 
goodness,  send  a  prosperous  life  and  long,  to  the  high  and 
mighty  princess  of  England,  Elizabeth!" 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  royal  child  was 
borne  to  the  altar;  the  gospel  was  read  over  her,  and  she  was 
confirmed  by  Cranmer,  who  with  the  other  sponsors  pre- 
sented the  cliristening  gifts.  He  gave  her  a  standing  cup  of 
gold,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  a  cup  of  gold  fretted  >vith  pearls, 
unconscious  of  the  chemical  antipathy  between  the  acidity  of 
wine  and  those  gems.     The  marchioness  of  Dorset  gave  three 
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gilt  bowls,  pounced,  with  a  coyer;  and  the  marchioness  of 
Exeter  three  standing  bowls,  graven  and  gilt,  with  covers. 
Then  were  brought  in  wafers,  comfits,  and  ipocras  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  company  had  as  much  as  could  be  desired. 
The  homeward  procession  was  lighted  on  its  way  to  the  palace 
with  five  hundred  staflf  torches,  which  were  carried  by  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard  and  the  king's  sei^ants,  but  the  infant 
herself  was  surrounded  by  gentlemen  bearing  wax-flambeaux. 
The  procession  returned  in  the  same  order  that  it  went  out, 
save  that  four  noble  gentlemen  carried  the  sponsors'  gifts 
before  the  child,  with  tnmipets  flourishing  all  the  way  pre- 
ceding them,  till  they  came  to  the  door  of  the  queen's  cham- 
ber. The  king  commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  thank  the 
lord  mayor  and  citizens  heartily  in  his  name  for  their  attend- 
ance, and  after  they  had  powerfully  refreshed  themselves  in 
the  royal  cellar,  they  betook  themselves  to  their  barges. 

The  lady  Margaret  Bryan,  whose  husband,  sir  Thomas 
Bryan,  was  a  kinsman  of  queen  Anne  Bolcyn,  was  preferred 
to  the  office  of  governess  in  ordinary  to  Elizabeth,  as  she  had 
formerly  been  to  the  princess  Mary :  she  was  called  "  the  lady 
mistress."  Elizabeth  passed  the  first  two  months  of  her  life 
at  Greenwich-palace  with  the  queen  her  mother,  and  during 
that  period  she  was  frequently  taken  for  an  airing  to  Eltham, 
for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  On  the  2nd  of  December  she 
was  the  subject  of  the  following  order  in  council : — 

"  The  king^s  highncse  hath  appduted  that  the  lady  princess  Elizabeth  (almost 
three  months  old)  shall  be  taken  from  hence  towards  Hatfield  upon  Wednesday 
next  week ;  that  on  Wednesday  night  she  is  to  lie  and  repose  at  the  house  of  the 
earl  of  Rutland  at  Enfield,  and  the  next  day  to  be  conveyed  to  Hatfield ;  and 
there  to  remain  with  such  household  as  the  king's  highness  has  established  for 
thesame-^'i 

In  virtue  of  the  act  of  parliament  which  settled  the  succes- 
sion, in  default  of  heirs-male  to  Henry  VIII.,  on  the  female 
issue  of  that  monarch  by  Anne  Boleyn,  Elizabeth  was  treated 
as  the  heiress-presumptive  to  the  throne,  and  her  disinherited 
sister,  the  princess  Mary,  was  compelled  to  yield  precedency 
to  her.  Soon  after  this  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  uncon- 
scious babe,  she  was  removed  to  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of 
>  Stiypo,  vol.  i.  p.  236. 
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Winchester^  at  Chelsea^^  on  whom  the  charge  of  herself  and 

her  extensive  nursery  appointments  were  thrust.    When  she 

was  thirteen  months  old^  she  was  weaned^  and  the  prehmi- 

naries  for  this  important  business  were  arranged^  between  the 

oflEicers  of  her  household  and  the  cabinet  ministers  of  her 

august  sire^  with  as  much  solemnity  as  if  the  fate  of  empires 

had  been  involved  in  the  matter.    The  following  passages  are 

extracted  from  a  letter  from  sir  William  Powlet  to  Cromwefl^ 

on  this  subject : — 

"  The  king's  grioe,  well  coniiidering  the  letter  directed  to  yon  from  my  lady 
Bryan,  and  other  my  lady  princesa'  officers,  his  grace,  with  the  assent  of  the 
queen's  grace,  hath  fiilly  determined  the  weaning  of  my  lady  princess  to  be  done 
with  all  dUigenoe.'' 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  the  little  princess  is  to  have  the 
whole  of  any  one  of  the  royal  residences  thought  best  for  her, 
and  that  consequently  he  has  given  orders  for  Langley  to  be 
put  in  order  for  her  and  her  suite ;  which  orders,  he  adds, — 

"  This  messenger  hath,  withal,  a  letter  from  the  qneen's  grace  to  my  lady 
Bryan,  and  that  his  g^ce  and  the  qneen's  grace  doth  well  and  be  merry,  and  aU 
theirs,  thanks  be  to  Qod.— From  Swrum,  Oct.  9th."* 

Scarcely  was  this  nursery  affair  of  state  accomplished,  before 

Henry  exerted  his  paternal  care  in  seeking  to  provide  the 

royal  weanling  with  a  suitable  consort,  by  entering  into  a 

negotiation  with  Francis  I.  of  France  for  a  union  between  this 

infant  princess  and  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  the  third  son  of 

that  monarch.     Henry  proposed  that  the  young  duke  should 

be  educated  in  EngUmd,  and  should  hold  the  duchy  of  Angou- 

>  The  air  of  this  beantifal  village  agreed  so  well  with  the  royal  in&nt,  that 
Henry  VIII.  bnilt  a  palace  there,  of  which  the  husband  of  her  governess, 
lady  Bryan,  was  given  the  post  of  keeper;  and  so  lately  as  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  one  room  in  the  Manor-house,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  '  queen  Elizabeth's  nursery.'  An  old  mulberry-tree 
in  the  gardens  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  her  hand.  Hie  king  ako 
erected  a  conduit  at  Kensington,  for  supplying  the  nursery  palace  with  spring 
water,  which  was  lately  entire,  and  called  Henry  YIII.'s  conduit ;  likewise  a 
bath-house  within  her  majesty's  fbrdng-grounds,  on  the  west  side  of  Kennngton 
palaoe-green.  It  was  a  low  building,  with  walls  of  great  iMckness,  the  roof 
covered  with  bricks  instead  of  tiles ;  the  roof  was  gpxnned  with  rude  arches,  and 
the  water  poured  copiously  into  a  square  reservoir.  Tradition  dedaree  ihht  it 
wnM  used  l^  queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  child,  as  a  bathing-house :  it  was  there* 
fore  regarded  with  peculiar  interest. — Faulkner's  Kennngton,  p.  26. 

3  The  letter  occurs  in  1534.  State-papers,  Cromwell's  correspondence,  in  th6 
Chapter-house :  bundle  P. 
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* 
l^e^  independently  of  the  French  crown^  in  the  event  of  his 
coming  to  the  crown  of  England  throngh  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth.*  The  project  of  educating  the  young  French 
prince^  who  was  selected  for  the  husband  of  the  presumptive- 
heiress  of  England^  according  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  realm  of  which  she  might  hereafter  become  the  soyereigu, 
was  a  sagacious  idea;  but  Henry  clogged  the  matrimoidal 
taflaty  with  conditions  which  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  the 
king  of  France  to  ratify,  and  it  proved  abortive. 

The  tragic  events  which  rendered  Elizabeth  motherless  in 
her  third  year,  and  degraded  her  from  the  lofty  position  in 
which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  unjust  but  short-lived  pater- 
nal  fondness  of  her  capricious  father,  have  been  fully  detailed 
in  the  memoir  of  her  unhappy  mother,  Anne  Boleyn.  By  the 
sentence  which  Cranmer  had  passed  on  the  marriage  of  her 
parents  and  her  own  birth,  Elizabeth  was  branded  with  the 
stigma  of  illegitimacy ;  and  that  she  was  for  a  time  exposed 
to  the  sort  of  neglect  and  contempt  which  is  too  often  the  lot 
of  children  to  whom  that  reproach  applies,  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  letter  from  lady  Bryan  to  Cromwell,  imploring  for 
a  supply  of  necessary  raiment  for  the  innocent  babe  who  had 
been  so  cruelly  involved  in  her  mother's  fall  :— 

"MyLobd, 
"After  my  most  boimden  duty  I  reoommend  me  to  yoar  good  lordship, 
baneechiiig  yoa  to  be  good  lord  to  me,  now  in  the  greatest  need  that  ever 
was;  for  it  bath  pleased  Ood  to  take  from  me  hem  [them]  that  was  my 
greatest  comfort  in  this  world,  to  my  great  heaviness.  Jesu  have  mercy 
on  her  sool!  and  now  I  am  sooooarless,  and  as  a  redlet  [without  redress] 
creatmre  but  (mly  from  the  great  trust  which  I  have  in  the  king's  grace  and 
yomr  good  lordship^  for  now  in  yoa  I  put  all  my  whole  trust  of  comfort  in 
this  world.  Hy  lord,  when  yoor  Inrdship  was  last  here,  it  pleased  you  to 
say  that  I  shocdd  not  mistrust  the  king's  grace  nor  yoor  lordship,  which 

>  Herbert.  HalL  Bapfai. 
'  This  conation  bears  decidedly  upon  the  now  important  question,  whether  the 
bosbaod  of  a  qneen-regnant  of  England  be  entitled  to  the  style  of  king-consort. 
It  was  Henry  VIIL's  opinion  that  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  in  the  event  of 
her  succeeding  to  the  crown,  might,  by  ber  ftvoor,  bear  that  title.  Mary  L, 
as  we  have  seen,  overstepped  the  constitutioDal  boundary,  by  actually  associating 
Pbilip  of  Spain  in  the  executive  power  of  the  crown ;  but  tiie  law  c^  nature  and 
of  reason  deddes  that  the  husband  of  a  queen-regnant  of  England  ought  not  to 
occupy  an  inftrior  podtion  in  the  state  to  the  wife  of  a  king  of  England,  who 
derives  a  regal  title  from  her  maniac^e. 
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* 

word  was  more  comfort  to  me  than  I  can  write,  as  God  knowetlL  And  now 
it  boldeth  [emboldens]  me  to  show  you  my  poor  mind.  My  lord,  when  my 
lady  Maiy^s  grace  was  bom,  it  pleased  the  king's  grace  to  appoint  me  lady- 
mistress,  and  made  me  a  bartmess;  and  so  I  have  been  gorcmess  to  the 
childrcB  his  grace  have  had  rinoe. 

"Now  it  is  so,  my  lady  Elizabeth  is  pat  from  that  degree  she  was  aibre, 
and  what  degree  she  is  at  [of]  now,  I  know  not  bnt  by  hearsay.  Therefore  I 
know  not  how  to  order  her,  nor  myself,  nor  none  of  hers  that  I  have  the  rule  of, 
— ^that  is,  her  women  and  grooms,  beseeching  yon  to  be  good  lord  to  my  lady, 
and  to  all  hers,  and  that  she  may  have  some  raiment."^ 

Here  Strype  has  interpolated  a  query  for  mouming :  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  implied  in  the  original.  The  list  shows 
the  utter  destitution  the  young  princess  had  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  in  regard  to  clothes,  either  by  the  neglect  of  her 
mother,  or  because  Anne  Boleyn^s  power  of  aiding  her  child 
had  been  circumscribed  long  before  her  fall.  Any  lady  used 
to  the  nursery  who  reads  over  the  Ust  of  the  poor  child's 
wants,  represented  by  her  faitliAil  governess,  will  perceive  that 
a  twelvemonth  must  have  elapsed  since  she  had  a  proper 
supply : — 

"She,"  ooniinnes  lady  Bryan,  "hath  neither  gown,  nor  kirtle  [slip],  nor 
petticoat^  nor  no  manner  of  linen, — ^nor  forsmocks  [day  chemises],  nor  kerchiefii, 
nor  rails  [night  dresses],  nor  body-stichets  [corsets],  nor  handkerchiefe,  nor 
sleeves,  nor'raufHers  [mobcaps],  nor  biggcns  [night-caps].  All  these  her  grace 
most  take.  I  have  driven  off  as  long  as  I  can,  that,  by  my  troth,  I  can  drive 
it  off  no  longer.  Beseeching  you,  my  lord,  that  ye  will  see  that  her  grace  may 
have  that  which  is  needful  for  her,  as  my  trust  is  that  ye  will  do;  beseeching  ye, 
mine  own  good  lord,  that  I  may  know  from  you,  by  writing,  how  I  shall  order 
myself,  and  what  is  the  king's  grace's  pleasure  and  yours ;  and  that  I  shall  do  in 
every  thing.     »         •         »         • 

"My  lord,  Mr.  Shelton  would  have  my  lady  Elizabeth  to  dine  and  sup 
every  day  at  the  board  of  estate.  Alas !  my  lord,  it  is  not  meet  for  a  child 
of  her  age  to  keep  such  rule  yet.  I  promise  yon,  my  lord,  I  dare  not  take 
it  upon  me  to  keep  her  grace  in  health,  an'  she  keep  tliat  rule.  For  there 
she  sliall  sec  divers  meats,  and  fruits,  and  wine,  which  it  would  be  liard  for 
me  to  restrain  her  grace  from.  Ye  know,  my  lord,  there  is  no  place  of  cot- 
rection  there;  and  she  is  yet  too  young  to  correct  greatly.  I  know  wdl, 
an'  she  be  there,  I  shall  neither  bring  her  up  to  the  king's  grace's  honour 
nor  hers,  nor  to  her  health,  nor  to  my  poOT  honesty.  Wherefore,  I  show 
your  lordship  this  my  desire,  beseeching  you,  my  lord,  that  my  lady  may 
have  a  mess  of  meat  at  her  own  lodging,  with  a  good  dish  ot  two  that  is 
meet  [fit]  for  her  grace  to  eat  of ;  and  the  reversion  of  the  mess  shall  satisfy 
all  her  women,  a  gentleman  usher,  and  a  groom,  which  be  eleven  persons  on 
her  side.     Sure  am  I  it  will  be  as  great  profit  to  the  king's  grace  this  way, 

«  Cott  MS.,  Otho,  B,  c  X.  foL  280. 
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[tul,  to  the  eooDomy  of  the  anangement,]  as  the  otlier  way.  For  if  all  thia 
shonld  be  set  abroad,  they  mtist  have  three  or  four  mosses  of  meat;  whereas 
this  one  mess  shall  snflBee  them  all,  with  bread  and  drink,  according  as  my 
lady  Mary's  g^raoe  had  afore,  and  to  be  ordered  in  all  things  as  her  grace  was 
afore.  God  knoweth  my  lady  [Elizabeth]  hath  great  pain  with  her  g^reat 
teeth,  and  they  come  very  slowly  forth,  which  causeth  me  to  suffer  her  grace 
to  have  her  will  more  than  I  woRild.  I  trost  to  God,  an'  her  teeth  wdre  well 
graft,  to  hare  her  grace  after  another  iaahion  than  she  is  yet,  so  as  I  trust 
the  king's  grace  shall  have  great  comfort  in  her  grace.  For  she  is  as  toward 
a  child,  and  as  gentle  of  conditions,  as  ever  I  knew  any  in  my  life.  Jesu 
preserreher  grace! 

"  As  for  a  day  or  two,  at  a  high  time,  [meaning  a  high  festlTal,]  or  when- 
soever it  shall  please  the  king's  grace  to  have  her  set  abroad,  [shown  in  public,] 
I  trust  so  to  endeavour  me,  that  she  shall  so  do  as  shall  be  to  the  lung's  honour 
and  hers ;  and  then  after  to  take  her  ease  again." 

That  is,  notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  the  young  Elizabeth 
with  her  teeth,  if  the  king  wishes  to  exhibit  her  for  a  short 
time  in  public,  lady  Bryan  will  answer  for  her  discreet  beha- 
viour; but  after  the  drilling  requisite  for  such  ceremonial,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  her  to  revert  to  the  unconstrained  play- 
fulness of  childhood. 

This  letter  affords  some  insight  into  the  domestic  politics 
of  the  nursery-palace  of  Hunsdon  at  this  time.  It  shows 
that  the  infant  Elizabeth  proved  a  point  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  principal  officials  there,  Margaret  lady  Bryan 
and  Mr.  Shelton, — ^both  placed  in  authority  by  the  recently 
immolated  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  and  both  related  to  her 
family :  her  aunt  had  married  the  head  of  the  Shelton  or 
Skelton  family  in  Norfolk,  and  this  officer  at  Hunsdon  was 
probably  a  son  of  that  lady,  and  consequently  a  near  kins- 
man of  the  infant  Elizabeth.  He  insisted  that  she  should 
dine  and  sup  at  a  state  table,  where  her  infant  importunity 
for  wine,  fruit,  and  high-seasoned  food  could  not  conve- 
niently be  restrained  by  her  sensible  governess,  lady  Bryan. 
Shelton  probably  wished  to  keep  a  regal  state  as  long  as  pos- 
sible round  the  descendant  of  the  Boleyns;  and,  in  that  time 
of  sudden  change  in  royal  destinies,  had  perhaps  an  eye  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  infant,  by  appearing  in  her  com- 
pany twice  every  day,  and  indulging  her  by  the  gratification 
of  her  palate  with  mischievous  dainties.  Lady  Bryan  was 
likewise  connected  with  the  Boleyn  family, — ^not  so  near  as 
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the  Sheltons^  but  near  enough  to  possess  interest  with  queai 
Anne  Boleyn,  to  whom  she  owed  her  office  as  governess,  or 
lady  mistress,  to  the  infant  Elizabeth.  There  can  scarcely 
exist  a  doubt,  that  her  lamentation  and  invocation  for  the 
soul  of  some  person  lately  departed,  by  whose  death  she 
was  left  succourless,  refer  to  the  recent  death  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  It  is  evident  that  if  lady  Bryan  had  not  conformed 
to  king  Henry's  creed,  she  would  not  have  been  in  authority 
at  Hunsdon,  where  not  only  her  immediate  chai^,  the 
little  Elizabeth,  but  the  disinherited  princess  Mary  resided 
at  that  time.  There  is  a  striking  harmony  between  the  ex- 
pressions of  this  lady  and  those  of  the  princess  Mary,  who 
appealed  to  her  father's  paternal  feeUngs  on  behalf  of  her 
sister  the  infant  Elizabeth  a  few  weeks  later,  almost  in  the 
same  words  used  by  lady  Bryan  in  this  letter.^ 

Much  of  the  future  greatness  of  Elizabeth  may  reasonably 
be  attributed  to  the  judicious  training  of  lady  Bryan,  com* 
bined  with  the  salutary  adversity,  which  deprived  her  of  the 
pernicious  pomp  and  luxury  that  had  surrounded  her  cradle 
while  she  was  treated  as  the  heiress  of  England.  The  first 
public  action  of  Elizabeth's  life  was  her  carrying  the  chrysom 
of  her  infant  brother,  Edward  VI.,  at  the  christening  solem« 
nity  of  that  prince.  She  was  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  brother  of  the  queen  her  step-mother,  when 
the  assistants  in  the  ceremonial  approached  the  font;  but 
when  they  left  the  chapel,  the  train  of  her  little  grace,  just 
four  years  old,  was  supported  by  lady  Herbert,  the  sister  of 
Katharine  Parr,  as,  led  by  the  hand  of  her  elder  sister  the 
princess  Mary,  she  walked  with  mimic  dignity,  in  the  return- 
ing procession,  to  the  chamber  of  the  dying  queen.*  At  that 
period  the  royal  ceremonials  of  Henry  VIII.'s  court  w«fe 
blended  with  circumstances  of  wonder  and  tragic  excitement; 
strange  and  passing  sad  it  must  have  been  to  see  the  child 
of  the  murdered  queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  framing  her  innocent 
lips  to  Usp  the  name  of  mother  to  her,  for  whose  sake  she 
had  been  rendered  motherless,  and  branded  with  the  stigma 

>  Soe  Life  of  queen  Mary,  toI.  iii.  of  this  work»  p.  851. 
*  See  the  biog^phy  of  Jane  Seymour,  vol.  iii. 
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of  illegitimacy.  In  all  probability^  tbe  little  Elizabeth  knelt 
to  her^  as  well  as  to  her  cmel  father^  to  claim  a  benediction 
in  her  tum^  after  the  royal  pair  had  prondly  bestowed  their 
blessing  on  the  newly  baptized  prince^  whose  christening  was 
so  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  funeral  of  the  queen  his  mother. 

It  was  deemed  an  especial  mark  of  the  fitvour  of  her  royal 
&ther^  that  Elizabeth  was  considered  worthy  of  the  honour 
of  being  admitted  to  keep  company  with  the  young  prince 
her  brother.  She  was  four  years  older  than  him^  and  having 
been  well  trained  and  gently  nurtured  herself,  was  "  better 
able/'  says  Heywood,  "  to  teach  and  direct  him,  even  fix>m 
the  first  of  his  speech  and  understanding.^'  Cordial  and 
entire  was  the  afiection  betwixt  this  brother  and  sister,  inso- 
much that  he  no  sooner  began  to  know  her,  but  he  seemed 
to  acknowledge  her,*  and  she,  being  of  more  maturity,  as 
deeply  loved  him.  On  the  second  anniversary  of  Edward's 
birth,  when  the  nobles  of  England  presented  gifts  of  silver, 
and  gold,  and  jewels  to  the  infant  heir  of  the  realm,  the 
lady  Elizabeth's  grace  gave  the  simple  offering  of  a  shirt  of 
cambric,  worked  by  her  own  hands.  ^  She  was  then  six  years 
old.  Thus  early  was  this  illustrious  lady  instructed  in  the 
feminine  accompUshment  of  needle-work,  and  directed  to 
turn  her  labours  in  that  way  to  a  pleasing  account. 

Prom  her  cradle  Elizabeth  was  a  child  of  the  fairest  pro- 
mise, and  possessed  the  art  of  attracting  the  regard  of  others. 
Wriothesley,  who  visited  the  two  princesses,  when  they 
were  together  at  Hertford-castle^  December  17th,  1539,  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  precocious  understanding  of  the 
young  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he  gives  the  following  pretty 
account : — 

''  I  went  then  to  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  and  to  tbe  lame  made  his 
DMyesty's  most  hearty  commendations,  declafii^g  that  his  highness  desbed  to 
heir  of  her  health,  and  sent  his  blessing ;  she  gave  humble  thanks,  inquiring 
after  his  nugesty's  lielfare,  and  that  with  as  great  a  gravity  as  she  had  been 
forty  years  old.  If  she  be  no  worse  educated  than  she  now  appeareth  to  me, 
she  wOl  prove  of  no  less  hono\)r  than  beseeuMth  her  father's  daughter^  whom  the 
Lard  loxig  preserve."* 

>  ElUs's  Royal  Letters.  »  State-Papers,  30th  Hen.  VUI. 
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The  feelings  of  jealous  dislike  which  the  princess  Mary 
naturally  felt  towards  her  infant  rival,  were  gradually  sub- 
dued by  the  endearing  caresses  of  the  innocent  child,  when 
they  became  sisters  in  adversity.  When  Mary  again  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  her  capricious  sire,  and  was  forbidden  to 
come  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  court,  Elizabeth  be- 
came once  more  the  associate  of  her  little  brother's  sports, 
and  afterwards  shared  his  studies.  The  early  predilection  of 
these  royal  children  for  their  learning  was  remarkable.  "  As 
soon  as  it  was  light  they  called  for  their  books:  so  welcome,'' 
says  Heywood,  "  were  their  hortB  mattitituB,  that  they  seemed 
to  prevent  the  night's  repose  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
morrow's  schooling."  They  took  no  less  delight  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  religious  exercises  and  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  which  their  first  hours  were  exclusively  devoted. 
"  The  rest  of  the  forenoon,  continues  our  author,  "  break- 
fast alone  excepted,  they  were  instructed  in  languages  and 
science,  or  moral  learning,  collected  out  of  such  authors  as 
did  best  conduce  to  the  instruction  of  princes;  and  when  he 
was  called  out  to  his  more  active  exercises  in  the  open  air, 
she  betook  herself  to  her  lute  or  viol,  and  when  wearied  with 
that,  employed  her  time  in  needle-work."* 

The  following  letter,  probably  the  first  ever  written  by 
Elizabeth,  was  addres3ed  by  her  to  her  new  step-mother, 
Anne  of  Cleves: — 
"Madame, 

"I  am  straggling  between  two  contending  wishes;  one  is,  my  impatient 
desire  to  see  your  majesty,  the  other  that  of  rendering  the  obedience  I  owe 

^  The  editor  of  tlie  Blackburn  paper  states,  that  an  obscure  individual  in  that 
place  is  in  possession  of  the  prayer-book  presented  by  Henry  VIII.  to  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  at  her  confirmation.  This  antiquarian  curiosity  was,  it  is 
stated,  stolen  from  its  deposit  at  Hampton-Court  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century;  tlie  librarian  was  dismissed  for  losing  so  valuable  a  volume.  It  is 
enriched  with  notes  or  mottoes  in  MS.,  and  it  is  even  conjectured  to  be  the 
actual  token  by  which  Essex  might  have  saved  his  forfeit  life,  if  it  had 
been  delivered  to  the  queen.  The  title-page  representa  a  triumphal  arch,  and 
has  these  words,  in  black  letter, — <^  Cfdcinc  ^rEQCns  antl  gotllu  jRHctlitBCQOiiS, 
bcrp  nctlcfttU  for  cbcrp  C^riftticn.  The  imprint  is, — ^Emprinted  at  Malborow,  the 
yere  of  our  Lord  a.  M.occco.zxxyni.  per  me,  Joanis  Philoparion.  The  voltmie 
is  in  gfood  preservation,  bound  in  velvet,  with  the  royal  arms  and  roses  embla- 
zoned.— ^Literary  Gazette. 
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to  the  oommands  of  the  king  my  father,  which  prerent  mo  from  leaving  my 
house  till  he  has  given  me  lull  pcrminion  to  do  so.  But  I  hope  that  I  shall 
be  able  shortly  to  gratify  both  these  demres.  In  the  mean  time,  I  entreat 
your  majesty  to  permit  me  to  show,  by  this  billet,  the  zeal  with  which  I 
devote  my  respect  to  you  as  my  queen,  and  my  entire  obedience  to  you  as  to  my 
mother.  I  am  too  young  and  feeble  to  have  power  to  do  more  tlian  to 
felicitate  you  with  all  my  heart  in  this  oommenoement  of  your  marriage.  I 
hope  that  your  mi^jesiy  will  have  as  much  good-will  for  me,  as  I  have  zeal  for 
your  service."* 

This  letter  is  without  date  or  signature^  and  Leti,  who  rarely 
gives  his  authorities^  does  not  explain  the  source  whence  it 
was  derived ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  its  authen- 
ticity. He  tells  us  "  that  Anne  of  Cleves,  when  she  saw 
Elizabeth^  was  charmed  with  her  beauty,  wit,  and  endearing 
caresses;  that  she  conceived  the  most  tender  affection  for 
her ;  and  when  the  conditions  of  her  divorce  were  arranged, 
she  requested,  as  a  great  favour,  that  she  might  be  permitted 
to  see  her  sometimes,"  adding,  "  that  to  have  had  that  young 
princess  for  her  daughter,  would  have  been  greater  happiness 
to  her  than  being  queen."  The  paternal  pride  of  Henry  was 
gratified  at  this  avowal,  and  he  agreed  that  she  should  see 
Elizabeth  as  often  as  she  wished,  provided  that  she  was 
addressed  by  her  only  as  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves.* 

Elizabeth  found  no  less  favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  third 
step-mother,  Katharine  Howard,  who  being  cousin-german 
to  her  unhappy  mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  took  her  under  her 
especial  protection,  and  treated  her  with  every  mark  of  ten- 
derness and  consideration.  On  the  day  when  Katharine  was 
pubhcly  acknowledged  by  Henry  as  his  queen,  she  directed 
that  the  princess  Elizabeth  should  be  placed  opposite  to  her 
at  table,  because  she  was  of  her  own  blood  and  lineage.  It 
was  also  observed,  that  at  aU  the  fStes  and  public  shows  which 
took  place  in  honour  of  her  marriage  with  the  king,  queen 
Katharine  gave  the  lady  Elizabeth  the  place  of  honour 
nearest  to  her  own  person,  saying  '^  that  she  was  her  cousin."* 
It  was  supposed  that  this  partial  step-mother  intended  to  use 
her  powerful  influence  with  the  king  for  the  repeal  of  the  act 

*  Leti's  Elizabeth.  Leti  always  modemisefl,  not  only  the  orthography,  but 
the  phraseology  of  the  documents  he  quotes. 

*  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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of  parliament  wliicli  had  pronounced  Elizabetli  to  be  illegiti- 
mate^ and  thus  would  she  have  been  given  a  second  time 
the  preference  to  her  elder  sister  in  the  succession.  Notwith- 
standing the  favour  which  was  shown  to  Elizabeth  by  the 
Howard  queen^  she  was  always  entreating  the  king  her  fietther 
to  allow  her  to  remain  with  the  lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  for 
whom  she  ever  manifested  a  very  sincere  regard.  The 
attachments  formed  by  Elizabeth  in  childhood  and  early 
youth  were  of  an  ardent  and  enduring  character^  as  will  be 
hereafter  shown. 

After  the  disgrace  and  death  of  queen  Katharine  Howard^ 
Elizabeth  resided  chiefly  with  her  sister  Mary,  at  Havering- 
Bower.  In  the  summer  of  1543,  she  was  present  when  Mary 
gave  audience  to  the  imperial  ambassadors:^  she  was  then 
ten  years  old.  Soon  after,  king  Henry  offered  her  hand  to 
the  earl  of  Arran  for  his  son,  in  order  to  win  his  co-operation 
in  his  darling  project  of  uniting  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  by  a  marriage  between  the  infant  queen,  Mary 
Stuart,  and  his  son  prince  Edward.  Henry  had  previously 
an  idea  of  espousing  Elizabeth  to  an  infant  of  Portugal  ;*  but 
all  his  matrimonial  schemes  for  his  children  were  doomed  to 
remain  unfulfilled,  and  Elizabeth,  instead  of  being  sacrificed 
in  her  childhood  to  some  ill-assorted  state  marriage,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  complete  a  most  superior  education  under 
the  auspices  of  the  good  and  learned  Katharine  Parr,  Henry's 
sixth  queen,  and  her  fourth  step-mother.  Katharine  Parr 
was  well  acquainted  with  Elizabeth  before  she  became  queen, 
and  greatly  admired  her  wit  and  manners.  As  a  preliminary 
to  her  marriage  with  the  king,  Katharine  induced  him  to 
send  for  the  young  princess  to  court,  and  to  give  her  an 
apartment  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall  contiguous  to  her  own, 
and  bestowed  particular  attention  on  all  her  comforts. 
Elizabeth  expressed  her  acknowledgments  in  the  following 
letter:— 

"Mad  Am, 
'*  The  affection  that  you  have  testified  in  wishing  that  I  ahonld  be  mttteered 
to  be  with  yon  in  the  courts  and  requesting  thb  of  tiie  king  my  fid^her  with 

>  State-paper  MS.;  see  Life  of  Mary,  vol.  iii.  '  MoriUac's  Despatches. 
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io  modi  ctmeitoeM,  is  «  proof  of  year  goodneM.  So  greai;  a  mark  of  your 
tendernefls  for  me  obliges  me  to  examine  myself  a  litUe,  to  see  if  I  can  find  any 
i!ung  in  me  that  can  merit  it;  but  I  can  find  nothing  but  a  great  zeal  and 
derotioD  to  the  senrioe  of  yoor  majesty.  But  as  that  zeal  has  not  yet  been 
oaUed  into  action  so  as  to  manifest  itself,  I  see  well  that  it  is  only  the  greatness 
of  soul  in  your  nuyesty  which  makes  yon  do  me  this  honour,  and  this  redoubles 
my  zeal  towards  your  migesty.  I  can  assure  you  also  that  my  conduct  will  be 
saoh,  that  you  slnll  never  have  cause  to  eompl^  of  having  done  me  the  honour 
of  calling  me  to  you;  at  least,  I  will  make  it  my  constant  care  that  I  do  nothing 
bat  with  a  design  to  show  always  my  obedience  and  respect.  I  awiut  with  much 
impatienoe  the  orders  of  the  king  my  fiither  for  the  aocomplishment  of  the 
happiness  for  which  I  sigh,  and  I  remain,  with  much  submisnon, 

"  Tour  mi^esty's  very  dear  ,,  EuzABiTH/'t 

There  is  no  date  to  this  letter,  and  as  Elizabeth  certainly 
was  present  at  the  nuptials  of  her  royal  father  with  Katharine 
Parr,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  written  after  the  return 
of  Henry  and  Katharine  firom  their  bridal  progress,  as  she 
addresses  the  latter  by  her  regal  title.  Elizabeth  at  that  time 
was  a  child  of  extraordinary  acquirements,  to  which  were 
added  some  personal  beauty  and  very  graceful  manners.  She 
had  wit  at  command,  and  sufficient  discretion  to  understand 
when  and  where  she  might  display  it.  Those  who  knew  her 
best,  were  accustomed  to  say  of  her,  "that  God,  who  had 
endowed  her  with  such  rare  gifts,  had  certainly  destined  her 
to  some  distinguished  employment  in  the  world.''  At  the 
age  of  twelve  she  was  considerably  advanced  in  sciences, 
which  rarely  indeed,  at  that  era,  formed  part  of  the  education 
of  princesses.  She  understood  the  principles  of  geography, 
architecture,  the  mathematics,  and  astronomy;  she  astonished 
all  her  instructors  by  the  facility  with  which  she  acquired 

'  LetVs  Elizabeth.  This,  and  the  preceding,  addressed  io  Anne  of  Cleves^ 
are  tiie  carfieet  letters  ever  written  by  Elizabeth.  There  is  another,  two  or 
three  years  later,  addressed  by  her  to  sir  Thomas  Garden,  who  was  one  of 
her  fiiiher's  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber,  a  great  fiivourite  of  his.  This 
person  had  tiie  care  of  the  castle  and  lands  of  Donnington,  once  belonging 
to  Chauoer,  and  at  this  time  an  a^qpanage  presented  to  Elizabeth  by  her 
fother.  It  was  convenient  for  her  to  forget  afterwards  she  had  such  a  house 
m  Bonnington;  ne^^ertheless,  she  was  perfectly  well  informed  as  to  its 
mfaratest  details  before  the  death  of  Henry  YIII.  The  letter  itself  is  not 
worth  transcrilnng,  being  a  perplexed  piece  of  composition,  in  which  the 
young  princess,  commencing,  "Gentle  Mr.  Garden,"  proceeds  to  exonerate 
herself  from  having  listened  to  an  enemy  of  his,  "one  Mansel,  a  person  of 
evil  inehnation  and  worse  lifo : "  she  subscribes  herself,  "  Tour  loving  friend, 
Elizabeth." 
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knowledge.  Her  hand-writing  was  beautiful^  and  her  skill 
in  languages  remarkable.  Hentzner,  the  German  traveller, 
mentions  having  seen  a  little  volume  in  the  royal  library  at 
Whitehall,  written  in  French  by  queen  Elizabeth,  when  a 
child,  on  vellum.     It  was  thus  inscribed : — 

*'  A  tres  haat,  et  tree  puissant,  et  redoubt^  prince  Henry,  YIII.  de  ce  nom, 
roy  d'Angleterre,  de  France,  et  de  Irelandc,  defenseur  de  la  foy. 
*'  Elisabeth,  sa  tres  humble  fille,  rend  salut  et  obedience.'' ^ 

Elizabeth,  when  only  in  her  twelfth  year,  had  the  misfortune 
to  incur  the  anger  of  her  royal  sire  so  seriously,  that  she  was, 
notwithstanding  her  tender  age,  treated  with  considerable 
harshness,  banished  from  the  court,  and  not  permitted  to  see 
either  him  or  the  queen  for  a  whole  year.  The  nature  of  her 
oflFence  is  a  mystery.  Whether  it  were  some  reproachful 
allusion  to  the  death  of  her  unfortunate  mother,  an  assertion 
that  she  was  entitled  to  precedency  over  any  younger  daugh- 
ters that  might  be  bom  to  the  king,  some  childish  act  of 
disobedience  or  manifestation  of  the  lofty  spirit  which  dis- 
tinguished her  in  after  life,  is  not  known;  but,  from  what- 
ever cause,  it  is  certain  that  the  poor  girl  was  in  great 
disgrace,  so  much  so,  that  she  was  afraid  even  of  writing  to 
solicit  pardon  of  the  unpatemal  tjrrant,  whose  treatment  of 
his  daughters  was  only  one  degree  less  cruel  than  his  beha- 
viour to  their  mothers.  K  Elizabeth's  step-mother  had  not 
been  the  amiable  Katharine  Parr,  she  might  possibly  have 
experienced  no  less  persecution  than  her  sister  Mary  had 
formerly  done ;  but  that  Katharine  behaved  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  consideration  in  the  matter,  and  took  the 
blessed  office  of  a  peace-maker,  the  following  interesting 
letter,  one  of  the  earliest  ever  written  by  Elizabeth,  affords 
satisfactory  evidence : — 

"PBI27CE88  ElIZABBTH  TO  QUEEN  KaTHABDTB  PaSB.* 

*' Inimical  fortune,  envious  of  all  good  and  ever  revolving  human  aflairs, 
has  deprived  me  for  a  whole  year  of  your  most  illustrious  presence;  and 
not  thus  content,  has  yet  again  robbed  me  of  the  same  good,  which  thing 

'  Hentzner's  Visit  to  England. 
*  Printed  in  Wood's  Boyal  Letters,  from   the  transcript  in  Smith's  M»SS. 
Ko.  68,  fol.  49,  Bodldan  Library. 
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VQiiU  be  intolermble  tome  £d  I  not  hope  to  eigoy  H  yery  eoon.  And  in 
tlus  n^  enle  I  well  know  that  the  ckanemy  of  your  highnei  has  had  as 
nradi  care  and  solidtade  for  my  health,  as  the  l^ig^s  miyesty  hhnself ;  hj 
ifbaA  tking  I  am  not  only  boimd  to  serve  yon,  hot  also  to  lerere  yoa  with 
iiliBl  lore,  since  I  mnderstand  that  your  most  iUnstzioQS  highness  has  not 
ftorgotten  me  every  time  yoa  have  wntten  to  the  king's  mi^esty,  whidi, 
mdeed,  it  was  my  dniy  to  have  requested  from  yoa,  ibr  heretofore  I  have 
moi  dared  to  wrUe  io  Amu.  Wherefore  I  now  homUy  pray  yoor  ezodknt 
highness,  that  when  yoa  write  to  his  miyesty  yoa  will  con^scend  to  recom- 
mend me  to  him,  praying  ever  for  his  sweet  benediction,  and  nmilarly  entreat- 
mg  oar  Lord  Qod  to  send  him  best  soooess  and  the  obtaining  victory  over 
his  enemies,  so  that  your  highnpss  and  I  may  as  soon  as  possible  rqjoice  in  his 
happy  letom.  No  lees  I  pray  Qod  that  he  would  preserve  yoar  most  illastrioas 
highness,  to  whose  grace,  hombly  kissing  yoar  hands,  I  ofo  and  recommend 
myself.  „  y^^^  ^^^^^^  obedient  daoghter,  and  most  fidthfol  servant, 

"  Prom  St.  James's  thU  31st  of  July."  "  Elizabbth." 

The  original  of  tliis  letter  is  written  in  Italian.^  It  was 
addressed  to  queen  Katharine  in  the  year  1544^  a  few  days 
after  king  Henry  sailed  for  France.  Katharine's  mediation 
proved  successful^  for  in  Henry's  letter  to  her  of  September  8, 
he  sends  his  hearty  blessing  to  aU  his  children,  so  that  we 
may  conclude  Elizabeth  was  foi^ven.  The  dedication  by 
this  princess  of  her  elegant  translation  firom  the  Italian 
of  the  devotional  treatise  The  Glasse  of  Synnefiill  Soule,  to 
queen  Katharine,  was  doubtless  an  offering  of  gratitude  no 
less  than  respect  from  Elizabeth  to  her  royal  step-mother. 

Camden  mentions  A  Godly  Meditation  of  the  Soule,  con- 
cerning Love  towardes  Christe  our  Lorde;  translated  by 
Elizabeth  firom  the  French.  Her  master  for  the  Italian 
language  was  Castiglione.  lake  her  elder  sister,  the  princess 
Mary,  she  was  an  accomplished  Latin  scholar,  and  astonished 
some  of  the  most  erudite  linguists  of  that  age  by  the  ease  and 
grace  with  which  she  conversed  in  that  language.  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Flemish  she  both  spoke  and  wrote  with 
fiwility.*  She  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  sometimes  made  verses 
that  were  not  devoid  of  merit ;  but  she  only  regarded  this  as 
the  amusement  of  her  leisure  hours,  bestowing  more  of  her 

'    It  is  presnmed  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
*  Her  Italian  exerdse-boc^  written  on  fine  vellmn,  is  shown  at  the  British 
Kosenm.     Some  of  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  which  she  perhaps  wrote  firom 
memory,  are  incorrect,  and  are  left  so,  having  escaped  the  examination  of  her 
Italian  master. 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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time  and  attention  on  the  study  of  Iiistory  than  any  tUug 
else.  To  this  early  predilection  she  probably  owed  her  future 
greatness  as  a  sovereign.  Accomplishments  may  well  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  education  of  princes;  but  history  is 
the  true  science  for  royal  students^  and  they  should  early 
be  accustomed  to  reflect  and  draw  moral  and  philosophical 
deductions  &om  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations^  and  to  trace 
the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  calamities  of  sovereigns  in 
every  age,  for  neither  monarchs  nor  statesmen  can  be  fitted 
for  the  purposes  of  government,  unless  they  have  acquired 
the  faculty  of  reading  the  future  by  the  lamp  of  the  past. 
Elizabeth  was  indefatigable  in  her  pursuit  of  this  queenly 
branch  of  knowledge,  to  which  she  devoted  three  hours  a-day, 
and  read  works  in  all  languages  that  afforded  information  on 
the  subject.  It  was,  however,  in  this  predilection  alone  that 
she  betrayed  the  ambition  which  formed  the  leading  trait  of 
her  character.  While  thus  fitting  herself  in  her  Childhood 
for  the  throne,  which  as  yet  she  viewed  through  a  vista  far 
remote,  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  her  object  by  the  sem- 
blance of  the  most  perfect  humility,  and  affecting  a  love  for 
the  leisure  and  quiet  of  private  life.* 

In  the  treaty  between  Henry  VIII.  and  the  emperor' 
Charles,  in  1545,*  there  was  a  proposal  to  unite  Elizabeth 
in  marriage  to  Philip  of  Spain,  who  afterwards  became  the 
consort  of  her  elder  sister  Mary.  The  negotiation  came  to 
nothing.  The  name  of  Elizabeth  was  hateful  to  Charles  V. 
as  the  child  of  Anne  Boleyn.  During  the  last  illness  of  the 
king  her  father,  Elizabeth  chiefly  resided  at  Hatfield-house,* 
with  the  young  prince  her  brother,  whose  especial  darling  she 
was.  It  is  said  she  shared  the  instruction  which  he  there 
received  from  his  learned  preceptors,  sir  John  Cheke,  doctor 
Cox,  and  sir  Anthony  Cooke.     Elizabeth,  after  her  accession 

»  Lett.  '  Herbert's  Henry  VII. 

*  Henry  VIII.  had  forced  Goodrich,  bishop  of  Ely,  to  snrrender  this  rea- 
dence,  widch  was  a  country  palace  pertaining  to  his  see,  in  exchange  for  certain 
lands  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  established  it  as  a  nursery  palace  for  his  children: 
H  had  been  used  as  such  for  himself  in  his  other's  rdgn.  It  is  (for  the  struc- 
ture still  exists)  a  venerable  witness  of  the  past,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
pleasant  hill  overlooking  the  andent  town  of  Bishop's  Hatfield,  with  the  river 
Lea  winding  throuffh  its  grounds:  the  most  antiquated  part  of  the  building 
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to  the  tiirone,  made  Dr.  Cox  bisli(^  of  Ely^  and  bestowed  great 
&Toiur  on  Cooke  and  his  learned  daughters^  lady  Baoon  and 
hAj  Burleigh.  They  were  the  companions  of  her  youth^  and 
afterwards  the  wires  of  two  of  her  most  esteemed  ministers 
of  state. 

The  tender  lore  that  endeared  Edward  and  Elisabeth  to 
each  other  in  infancy,  appears  to  have  ripened  into  a  sweeter, 
holier  friendship  as  their  kindred  minds  expanded;  ''for/* 
•ays  sir  B.obert  Naunton,  ''  besides  the  consideration  of  blood, 
there  was  between  these  two  princes  a  concurrence  and 
sympathy  of  their  natures  and  affections,  together  with  the 
celestial  bond — conformity  in  religion,  which  had  made  them 
one.'*  In  December  1546,  when  the  brother  and  sister  were 
separated,  by  the  removal  of  Elizabeth  to  Enfield  and  Edward 
to  Hertford,  the  prince  was  so  much  afflicted  that  she  wrote 
to  him,  entreating  him  to  be  comforted,  and  to  correspond 
with  her;     He  replied  in  these  tender  words : — 

"  Hie  cbange  of  place,  moet  dear  sister,  does  not  so  mtich  vex  me  as  yonr 
departoTO  from  me.  But  nothing  can  now  oeour  to  me  more  gprateM  than 
your  letters.  I  particolarly  feel  this,  because  you  first  began  the  correspond- 
ence, and  challenged  me  to  write  to  you.  I  thank  you  moet  cordially  botii  Ibr 
jpat  kindnRss  and  the  quickness  of  its  coming,  and  I  will  struggle  vigorously 
.  that»  if  I  cannot  excel  you,  I  will  at  least  equal  you  in  regard  and  attention. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  my  regret,  that  I  hope  shortly  to  see  you  again  if  no  accident 


The  next  time  the  royal  brother  and  sister  met  was  on  the 

80th  of  January,  1546-7,  when  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  sir 

Anthony  Browne  brought   young  Edward  prirately  from 

Hertford  to  Enfield,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  princess 

Hisabeth,  declared  to  him  and  her  the  death  of  the  king 

their  father.     Both  of  them  received  the  intelligence  with 

passionate  tears,  and  they  united  in  such  lamentations  as 

moved  all  present  to  weep.     "  Never,''  says  Hayward,  "  was 

sorrow  more  sweetly  set  forth,  their  faces  seeming  rather  to 

was  erected  by  Morton  bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  IV.,  and  a  little 
squaK  pleasure-garden,  with  its  he^;es  clipped  in  ardies,  is  kept  precisely  in 
the  same  state  as  when  Elizabeth  sported  therein  with  her  little  brother.  She 
leodved  a  grant  of  this  demesne  from  her  brother's  regency  in  1560,  and 
resided  with  some  splendour  and  magnificence  therein  during  the  last  years  of 
her  sister's  life,  llie  cradle  of  Elizabeth  is  shown  here. — History  of  Hatfield* 
koQBe,  by  P.  F.  Bobinson,  7.A.S. 

*  Strypo. 

c  2 
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beautify  their  sorrow^  than  their  sorrow  to  doud  the  beauty  of 
their  faces/^*  The  boy-Jdng  was  conducted  the  next  day  to 
London^  preparatory  to  his  inauguration ;  but  neither  the  grief 
which  he  felt  for  the  death  of  his  parent^  nor  the  importance 
of  the  high  vocation  to  which  he  had  been  thus  early  sum- 
moned^ rendered  him  forgetful  of  his  ''  sweetest  sister/'  as 
he  ever  called  Elizabeth;  and  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  con- 
dolence which  she  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  their 
mutual  bereavement,  he  wrote, — ''There  is  very  little  need  of 
my  consoling  you,  most  dear  sister,  because  firom  your  learn- 
ing you  know  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  from  your  prudence 
and  piety  you  perform  what  your  learning  causes  you  to 
know/^  In  conclusion,  he  compliments  her  on  the  elegance 
of  her  sentences,  and  adds,  "  I  perceive  you  think  of  our 
father's  death  with  a  calm  mind/' 

By  the  conditions  of  her  royal  father's  will,  Elizabeth  was 
placed  the  third  in  the  order  of  the  royal  succession  after 
himself,  provided  her  brother  and  sister  died  without  lawful 
issue.  In  point  of  fortune,  she  was  left  on  terms  of  strict 
equality  with  her  elder  sister;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  life 
annuity  of  three  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  a  marriage 
portion  of  ten  thousand  pounds;  but  if  she  married  without 
the  consent  of  the  king  her  brother  and  his  council,  she 
would  forfeit  that  provision.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  made  a 
daring  attempt  to  contract  marriage  with  Elizabeth  before  he 
renewed  his  addresses  to  his  old  love,  Katharine  Parr.*  He 
had  probably  commenced  his  addresses  to  the  royal  girl 
before  her  father's  death,  for  her  governess,  Katharine  Ash- 
ley, deposed  that  it  was  her  opinion  that  if  Henry  VIII.  had 
lived  a  Uttle  longer,  she  would  have  been  given  to  him  for  a 
wife.  Leti  teUs  us,  that  the  admiral  offered  his  hand  to 
Elizabeth  immediately  after  king  Henry's  death:  she  was 
then  in  her  fourteenth  year.  Sharon  Turner  says  the  ambi- 
tious project  of  the  admiral  was  detected  and  prevented  by 
the  council ;  but  Leti,  who,  by  his  access  to  the  Aylesbury 

>  Life  of  Edward  VI. 
'  The  princea8*8  deposition  on  tlmt  subject,  in  Haynes'  State-Papers,  affords 
positive  proof  that  tJiis  was  the  awe.     See  page  38  of  this  biography. 
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MSS.^  appears  to  have  obtained  peculiar  information  on  the 
private  history  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
YI.,  declares  that  the  refusal  proceeded  &om  Elizabeth  her- 
self. He  details  a  correspondence  which  passed  between  her 
and  Seymour^  exactly  a  month  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
Seymour's  letter,  in  which  he  requests  the  young  princess  to 
consent  to  ally  herself  to  him  in  marriage,  is  dated  February 
26,  1546-7;  and  Elizabeth,  in  her  reply,  February  27,  tells 
him  that  "  She  has  neither  the  years  nor  the  inclination  to 
think  of  marriage  at  present,  and  that  she  would  not  have 
any  one  imagine  that  such  a  subject  had  even  been  mentioned 
to  her  at  a  time  when  she  ought  to  be  wholly  taken  up  in 
weeping  for  the  death  of  the  king  her  father,  to  whom  she 
owed  so  many  obligations,  and  that  she  intended  to  derote 
at  least  two  years  to  wearing  black  for  him,  and  mourning 
for  his  loss;  and  that  even  when  she  shall  have  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion,  she  wishes  to  retain  her  liberty,  without 
entering  into  any  matrimonial  engagement.'^  ^ 

Four  days  after  the  admiral  received  this  negative,  he  was 
the  accepted  lover  of  the  queen-dowager  Eathmne  Parr. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  been,  on  the  demise  of  the  king  her 
fftther,  consigned  by  the  council  of  the  royal  minor,  her 
brother,  to  the  care  and  tutelage  of  queen  Katharine,  with 
whom  she  was  then  residing,  was,  according  to  our  author, 
much  displeased  at  the  conduct  of  that  lady,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  precipitation  with  which  she  had  entered  into 
a  matrimonial  engagement  which  was  considered  derogatory 
to  the  honour  due  to  the  late  king's  memory,  but  because  she 
had  induced  her  to  reject  the  addresses  of  the  admiral,  by 
representing  to  her  how  unsuitable  such  an  alliance  would  be 
to  her,  in  every  point  of  view.  Now,  although  the  queen- 
dowager  only  performed  her  duty  in  giving  such  counsel 
to  the  orphan  princess,  to  whom  she  had  imdertaken  the 
office  of  a  mother,  her  own  proceedings,  by  rendering  the 
motives  of  her  advice  questionable,  excited  reflections  little  to 
her  advantage  in  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  and  perhaps  sowed  the 
first  seeds  of  the  fetal  jealousy  that  afterwards  divided  them, 
1  Leti'8  Lifu  of  Qaecn  Elizabeth. 
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The  prinoess  Mary,  who  was  no  less  offended  ai  the  inde* 
eorous  baste  of  their  royal  step-mother's  marriage,  wrote  to 
Elizabeth,  oflimng  her  a  residence  in  her  house,  entreating 
her  to  quit  that  of  the  queen-dowager  and  come  to  her,  that 
both  might  imite  in  testifying  their  disapproval  of  this 
imsuitable  alliance.^  Elisabeth,  however,  young  as  she  was, 
had  too  much  sagacity  to  commit  herself  by  putting  a  public 
afl&ont  on  the  best-loved  unde  of  the  king  her  brother,  who 
was  by  no  means  imlikely  to  supersede  Somerset  in  Ids  office 
of  protector;  neither  did  she  feel  disposed  to  come  to  a 
rupture  with  the  queen-dowager,  whose  influence  with  king 
Edward  was  considerable :  therefore,  in  reply  to  her  sister, 
she  wrote  a  very  political  letter,^  telling  her  "  that  it  behoved 
them  both  to  submit  with  patience  to  that  which  could  not 
be  cured,  as  neither  of  them  were  in  a  position  to  ofRsr  any 
objection  to  what  had  taken  place,  without  making  their  con- 
dition worse  than  it  was;  observing,  that  they  had  to  do  with 
a  very  powerful  party,  without  themselves  possessing  the 
slightest  credit  at  court;  so  that  the  only  thing  tibey  could  do 
was  to  dissemble  the  pain  they  felt  at  the  disreq>ect  with 
which  their  father's  memory  had  been  treated."  She  excuses 
herself  from  accepting  Mary's  invitation,  '^because,'*  she 
says,  '^the  queen  had  shown  her  so  much  friendship,  that  she 
could  not  withdraw  herself  from  her  protection  without 
I4[)pearing  ungrateful ;"  and  concludes  in  these  words, — "  I 
shall  always  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  the  instructions  you 
may  give  me,  and  submit  to  whatsoever  your  highness  shall 
be  pleased  to  ordain/'    The  letter  is  without  date  or  signature. 

^  LetL 

*  The  whole  of  thk  carious  letter  may  be  Men  in  Leti's  Life  of  EliMbeth} 
but,  nnfortunately,  oar  author*B  denre  of  rendering  his  book  entertaining  has 
led  him  to  modernise  the  hmgoage  and  constroction  so  considerably,  that  very 
few  traces  are  disoeraible  of  the  pecoliar  style  of  that  princess.  The  leaden 
of  the  I7th  and  18th  centories  neither  onderstood  nor  valued  docamentary 
histoiy ;  hence  I^ti,  who  had  access  to  so  many  predoos,  and  now  inaccessible 
reoords,  in  the  collection  of  his  friend  the  earl  of  AyVeibarj,  and  also  to  oor 
nationiJ  archives  as  historiographer  to  king  Charles  II.,  only  availed  him« 
•elf  of  snch  fiicts  as  were  of  a  romantic  character,  and  prraented  the  royal 
letters  of  the  16th  eentmy  in  phraseofegy  more  saitaUe  to  the  era  of  Loais 
XIV.  than  tiutt  of  Edward  YI.;  consequently,  many  things  that  were  tme  in 
sabstance  have  been  doabted,  becoose  of  the  inconsistent  form  in  which  they 
were  introdnced. 
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For  a  year^  at  least,  after  the  death  of  her  royal  father, 
£Iizabeth  continued  to  pnrsue  her  studies  under  the  able 
8iq>enntendence  of  her  accomplished  stepmother,  with  whom 
she  resided,  either  at  the  dower-palace  at  Chelsea,  or  the 
more  sequestered  shades  of  Hanworth.  Throckmorton,  the 
kinsman  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  draws  the  following  grace- 
ful portrait  of  the  manners  of  the  youthful  princess  at  this 
era  of  her  life : — 

"  Efizabeth,  there  sqjoanmig  for  a  time, 
Qave  fraitAil  hope  of  bloesom  blown  in  prime. 

For  as  this  lady  was  a  prinoess  bom, 

80  she  in  princely  TiitneB  did  excel; 
HmnUe  she  was,  and  no  deg^ree  would  soom. 

To  talk  with  poorest  souls  she  liked  well: 
The  sweetest  nolets  bend  neatest  to  the  gromid. 
The  greatest  states  in  lowliness  abound. 

If  some  of  OS,  that  waited  on  the  queen. 

Did  aught  for  her  she  past  in  thankiVdness, 

I  wondered  at  her  answers^  which  have  been 
80  fitly  placed  in  perfect  readiness; 

She  was  diy)sed  to  mirth  in  company, 

Tet  still  regarding  civil  modesty."^ 

Elizabeth,  while  residing  with  queen  Katharine  Parr,  had 
had  her  own  ladies  and  officers  of  state,  and  a  retinue  in  aU 
respects  suitable  to  her  high  rank  as  sister  to  the  reigning 
sovereign.  Her  governess,  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  to  whom 
she  was  fondly  attached,  was  married  to  a  relative  of  the  im- 
fortunate  queen  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  Elizabeth,  although  that  mother'a  name  was 
to  her  a  sealed  subject,  bestowed,  to  the  very  end  of  her 
life,  her  chief  favour  and  confidence  on  her  maternal  kindred. 
The  learned  William  Grindal  was  Elizabeth^s  tutor  till  she 
was  placed  under  the  still  more  distinguished  preceptorship 
of  Roger  Ascham.  The  following  letter  firom  that  great 
scholar  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley  before  he 
had  obtained  the  tutelage  of  her  royal  charge,  and,  both  on 
account  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  written  and  its  quaint 
English,  it  is  very  curious :' — 

1  Throckmorton  If  S. 
*  Whittaker's  History  of  Richmondshire,  t6L  iL  p.  870. 
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**  GllTTLE  Msfl,  AbTLIT, 

''Would  God  my  wit  wist  what  w(»d8  would  express  the  thanks  yoa 
have  deserved  of  all  true  English  hearts  fer  that  noble  imp  [Elizabeth], 
by  your  labour  and  wisdom  now  flourishing  in  all  goodly  godlinesB,  the  finoit 
whereof  doth  even  now  redound  to  her  grace's  high  honour  and  profit. 

"  I  wish  her  grace  to  come  to  that  end  in  perfectness,  with  likelihood  of 
her  wit  and  painftilness  in  her  study,  true  trade  of  her  teaching,  which  your 
diligent  overseeing  doth  most  constantly  promise.  And  although  this  one 
thing  be  suffident  for  me  to  love  you,  yet  the  knot  which  ha&  knit  Mr.  Astlsy 
and  you  together  doth  so  bind  me  also  to  you,  that  if  my  ability  would  match 
my  good-will,  yon  should  find  no  firiend  fiister.  He  is  a  man  I  loved  fat  his 
virtue  before  I  knew  him  through  acquaintance,  whose  fiiendship  I  account 
among  my  chief  gains  gotten  at  court  Tour  favour  to  Mr.  Ghrindal  and 
gentleness  towards  me,  are  matters  sufficient  enough  to  deserve  more  good-will 
than  my  little  power  is  able  to  requite. 

"  My  good-will  hath  sent  you  this  pen  of  silver  for  a  token.  Good  Mrs,  I 
would  have  yon  in  any  case  of  labour,  and  not  to  give  yourself  to  ease.  I  wish  all 
increase  of  virtue  and  honour  to  that  my  good  lady  [Elizabeth],  whose  wit, 
good  Mrs.  AsUey,  I  beseech  yon  somewhat  ikvour.  Blunt  edges  be  dull,  and 
[en-]  dure  much  pain  to  little  profit;  the  free  edge  is  soon  turned,  if  it  be  not 
bandied  thereafter.  If  yon  pour  much  drink  at  once  into  a  goblet,  the  most 
part  will  dash  out  and  run  over;  if  ye  pour  it  softly,  yon  may  fill  it  even  to  the 
top;  and  so  her  grace,  I  doubt  not,  by  little  and  litUe  may  be  increased  in 
learning,  that  at  length  greater  cannot  be  required.  And  if  you  think  not  this, 
gentle  Mrs.  Astley,  yet  I  trust  you  will  take  my  words  as  spoken,  although  not 
of  the  greatest  wisdom,  yet  not  of  the  least  good-wilL  I  pray  commend  you  to 
my  good  lady  of  Troy,  and  all  that  company  of  godly  gentlewomen.  I  send 
my  lady  [Elizabeth]  her  pen,  an  Italian  book,  a  bode  of  prayers.  Send  the 
silver  pen  which  is  broken,  and  it  shall  be  mended  quickly.  So  I  commit 
and  commend  you  all  to  the  Almighty's  merciftd  protection. 

"  Your  ever  obliged  friend, 

"  BoaEB  ASCHAH." 

**  To  his  very  loving  friend,  Mrs.  Astley."* 

On  the  death  of  his  Mend^  William  Orindal^  Ascham 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  lady  Elizabeth^  then  about  sixteen^ 
with  whom  he  read  nearly  the  whole  of  Cicero's  works,  Livy, 
the  orations  of  Isocrates,  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek.  Some  disturbances  in  Ascham's 
own  family  separated  him  fix)m  his  royal  pupil  in  1550. 

The  improper  conduct  of  the  lord  admiral  sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour to  Elizabeth,  while  under  the  care  of  his  consort  the 
queen-dowager  at  Chelsea,  Hanworth,  and  Seymour-place,' 
has  been  already  detailed.  The  boisterous  romping,  to  which 
the  queen  was  at  first  a  party,  was  repeated  in  her  absence; 
and  when  Mrs.  Ashley  remonstrated  with  the  admiral  on  the 

1  Ascham  spells  Katharine  Ashley's  name,  Astley, 
*  See  Life  of  Katharine  Pbtt,  voL  iii. 
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indeoOTom  of  Ids  beliayioTir  to  the  young  princem^  and  en- 
treated  him  to  desist^  he  replied,  with  a  profiEOie  oath,  '^  that 
he  would  not,  for  he  meant  no  harm/'^  Few  girls  of  fifteen 
have  ever  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  greater  peril  than 
Elizabeth  was  at  this  period  of  her  life,  and  if  she  passed 
through  it  without  incurring  the  actual  stain  of  guilt,  it  is 
certain  that  she  did  not  escape  scandal.  The  queen-dowager, 
apparently  terrified  at  the  audacious  terms  of  familiarity  on 
which  she  found  her  husband  endeavouring  to  establish  him« 
self  with  her  royal  step-daughter,  hastened  to  prevent  further 
mischief  by  effecting  an  immediate  separation  between  them. 
The  time  of  Elizabeth's  departure  fix)m  the  house  and  pro- 
tection  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  was  a  week  after  Whitsun- 
tide 1548.  She  then  removed  with  her  governess,  Mrs. 
Katharine  Ashley,  and  the  rest  of  her  establishment,  to 
Cheston,  and  afterwards  to  Hatfield  and  Ashridge.'  That 
Katharine  Parr  spoke  with  some  degree  of  severity  to  Eliza- 
beth on  the  levity  of  her  conduct,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
firom  the  allusions  made  by  the  latter,  in  the  following  letter, 
to  the  expressions  used  by  her  majesty  when  they  parted. 
Nothing  can  be  more  meek  and  conciliatory  than  the  tone  in 
which  Elizabeth  writes,  although  the  workings  of  a  wounded 
mind  are  perceptible  throughout.  The  penmanship  of  the 
letter  is  exqtdsitely  beautiful. 

THB  Pbhtcsss  Euzabxth  to  KATiLUtnni  Pabb.' 

« Although  I  could  not  be  plentifal  in  giving  thanks  fbr  the  miiniibld 
kinrfnciwoo  reodved  at  joor  highnen*!  hand  at  my  departure,  yet  I  am  some- 
thing to  be  borne  withal,  for  tmly  I  was  replete  with  sorrow  to  depart  from 
yoor  highness,  especially  seeing  you  midoabtftil  of  health;  and  albdt  I  answered 
fittfe,  I  waghed  it  more  deqper  when  yon  said  'yoa  woold  warn  me  of  all 
erilnesseB  thiit  yoa  should  hear  of  me;*  for  if  yonr  g^raoe  had  not  a  good 
opinion  of  me,  yon  would  not  have  cfkreA  friond^p  to  me  that  way  at 
aJQ, — mfaning  the  contrary.  Bnt  what  may  I  more  say,  than  thank  God 
for  intnriding  such  friends  for  me?  dedring  God  to  enrich  me  with  thdr  long 
lifo,  and  me  g^race  to  be  in  heart  no  less  thankfiil  to  recrive  it,  than  I  am  now 
made  gkd  in  writing  to  show  it  And  although  I  have  plenty  of  matter  here^ 
I  win  stay,  for  I  know  yon  are  not  quick  to  rede.     From  Cheston,  tins  present 

^^'^'  "  Your  highness's  humble  daughter, 

Smperteribed, — "  To  the  Queen's  highness."  "  Elizabbth." 

"  Haynes*  State-Pftpcrt.  «  Ibid.  »  State-Paper  MS.  Edw.  VI.,  No.  27. 
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.  From  anottier  letter  addressed  by  Elkabeth  to  her  royal 
9tep-mother^  whicli  has  been  printed  in  the  memoir  of  that 
queen^  there  is  every  reason  to  belieTe  that  they  continued  to 
write  to  each  other  on  very  friendly  and  affectionate  terms. 
Queen  Katharine  even  sanctioned  a  correspondence  between 
her  husband  and  the  princess^  and  the  following  elegant^ 
but  cautious  letter  w^  written  by  Elizabeth^  in  reply  to  an 
apology  which  he  had  addressed  to  her^  for  not  having  been 
able  to  render  her  some  little  service  which  he  had  prcmiised : 

THB  LaDT  BlIZABITH  TO  THE  LOBD  ADMDUL.^ 

"MtLokd, 

"  ToQ  needed  not  to  lend  aa  exctuse  to  me,  for  I  could  not  mistnut  the  not 
fulfilling  your  promise  to  proceed  from  want  of  good- will,  but  only  that  oppor- 
toniiy  Knred  not.  Whesefare  I  ihaU  deilre  yoa  to  think  that  a  greater  niattar 
than  this  could  not  make  me  impute  any  unkindnpfw  in  you,  for  I  am  a  friend 
not  won  with  trifles,  nor  lost  with  the  like.  Thus  I  commit  you  and  your 
affiura  into  Qod's  hand,  who  keep  yon  from  all  eviL  I  pray  you  to  make  my 
bumUe  ooromendiitione  to  the  queen's  highness. 

«  Your  assm^  friend  to  my  little  power, 

**  Elizabeth." 
Katharine  Parr,  during  her  last  illness^  wished  much  to  see 
Elizabeth.'  She  had  often  said  to  her,  ''  God  has  given 
you  great  qualities:  cultivate  them  always,  and  labour  to 
improve  them,  for  I  believe  that  you  are  destined  by  Heaven 
to  be  queen  of  England.^'* 

One  of  the  admiral^s  servants,  named  Edward,  came  to 
Cheston,  or  Cheshunt,  where  the  lady  Elizabeth  was  then 
residing  with  her  governess  and  train,  and  brought  the  news 
of  queen  Katharine's  death.  He  told  the  officers  of  Eliza- 
beth's household  ''  that  his  lord  was  a  heavy,''  that  is  to  say, 
a  sorrowful  ^^  man,  for  the  loss  of  the  queen  his  wife."^ 
Elizabeth  did  not  give  Seymour  much  credit  for  his  grief; 
for  when  her  governess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  advised  her,  as  he  had 
been  her  friend  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  queen,  to  write  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  comfort  him  in  his  sorrow,  she  replied, 
''  I  will  not  do  it,  for  he  needs  it  not."—''  Then,"  said  Mrs. 
Ashley,  ''  if  your  grace  will  not,  then  will  I."*     She  did, 

*  Heame's  Sylloge. 
'  Leti  says  she  left  her  half  her  jewels  and  a  rich  chain  of  gold;  but  as  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  such  legacy  in  the  will  of  Katharine  Parr,  it  n.ust  hare  been 
merely  a  verbal  request  that  it  should  be  so. 

»  Leti's  Elizabeth.  *  Haynes'  State-Papers.  »  IWd. 
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and  showed  tiie  letter  to  h^  royal  pupil^  who,  without  eom- 
mitting  herself  in  any  way^  tacitly  permitted  it  to  be  sent. 
Lady  Tyrwhitt^  soon  after^  told  Mrs,  Ashley  ^'  that  it  was 
the  (pinion  of  many,  that  the  lord  admiral  kept  the  late 
queen^s  maidens  together  to  wait  on  the  lady  Elisabeth, 
whom  he  intended  shortly  to  marry/^  Mrs.  Ashley  also 
talked  with  Mr.  l^qrwhitt  about  the  marriage,  who  bade  her 
''  take  heed,  for  it  were  but  undoing  if  it  were  done  without 
the  council's  leave/'  At  Christmas  the  report  became  general 
that  the  lady  Eliiabeth  should  marry  with  the  admiral;  but 
whNL  sir  Henry  Parker  sent  his  servant  to  ask  Mrs.  Ashley 
what  ^rutii  were  in  this  rumour,  she  replied  "  that  he  should 
in  nowise  credit  it,  tar  it  was  ne  thought  ne  meant.'''  Mrs. 
Ashley,  however,  by  her  own  account,  frequently  told  her 
royal  pupil  "  that  she  wished  that  she  and  the  admiral  were 
married."  Elizabeth,  who  had  only  completed  her  fifteenth 
year  two  days  after  the  death  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  had 
no  maternal  friend  to  direct  and  watch  over  her, — ^there  was 
not  even  a  married  lady  of  noble  birth  or  alliance  in  her 
houadiold,  a  household  comprising  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  parsons;  so  that  she  was  left  entirely  to  her  own 
discretion,  and  the  counsels  of  her  intriguing  governess, 
Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  and  the  unprincipled  cofferer  or 
treasurer  of  her  house,  lliomas  Parry,  in  whom,  as  well  as 
in  Mrs.  Ashley,  she  reposed  unbounded  confidence.  These 
persons  were  in  the  interest  of  the  lord  admiral,  and  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  further  his  presumptuous  de* 
signs.  Very  soon  after  the  death  of  queen  Katharine,  the 
lord  admiral  presented  himself  before  Elizabeth,  clad  in  all 
the  external  panoply  of  mourning,  but  having,  as  she  sus- 
pected, very  little  grief  in  his  heart.  He  came  as  a  wooer  to 
the  royal  maid,  from  whom  he  received  no  encouragement, 
but  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  his  cause  to  her  through 
her  female  attendants.  One  of  her  bedchamber  women,  of 
ibe  name  of  Mountjoy,  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  openly 
to  her  youthfol  mistress  in  favour  of  a  marriage  between  her 
and  the  admiral,  enlarging  at  the  same  time  on  his  qualifica^ 

*  Haynes*  Statc-Pttpers,  p.  101. 
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tions  in  such  imgoarded  language^  that  Elizabeth^  after  trying 
in  vain  to  silence  her^  told  her  at  last^  '^  that  she  would  have 
her  thrust  out  of  her  presence^  if  she  did  not  desist/'* 
There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  a  i)owerful  impres* 
sion  was  made  on  Elizabeth  by  the  addreeuses  of  Seymour, 
seconded  as  they  were  by  the  importunity  of  her  governess, 
and  all  who  possessed  her  confidence.  The  difierence  of 
nearly  twenty  years  in  their  ages  was  probably  compensated 
by  the  personal  graces  which  had  rendered  him  the  Adonis 
of  her  fetther's  court,  and  she  was  accustomed  to  blush  when 
his  name  was  mentioned,  and  could  not  conceal  her  pleasure 
when  she  heard  him  commended.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  first, 
and  perhaps  the  only  man  whom  Elizabeth  loved,  and  for 
whom  she  felt  disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice.  She  acknow« 
ledged  that  she  would  have  married  him,  provided  he  could 
have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  council.^  To  have  con- 
tracted wedlock  with  him  in  defiance  of  that  despotic  junta 
by  which  the  sovereign  power  of  the  crown  was  then  exer- 
cised, would  have  involved  them  both  in  ruin;  and  even  if 
passion  had  so  far  prevailed  over  Elizabeth's  characteristic 
caution  and  keen  regard  to  her  own  interest,  Seymour's  feel- 
ings were  not  of  that  romantic  nature  which  would  have  led 
him  to  sacrifice  either  wealth  or  ambition  on  the  shrine  of 
Jove.  My  lord  admiral  had  a  prudential  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  and  no  modem  fortune-hunter  could  have  made  more 
particular  inquiries  into  the  actual  state  of  any  lady's  finances 
than  he  did  into  those  of  the  fair  and  youthful  sister  of 
his  sovereign,  to  whose  hand  he,  the  younger  son  of  a 
coimtry  knight,  presimied  to  aspire.  The  sordid  spirit  of 
the  man  is  sufficiently  unveiled  in  the  following  conver- 
sation between  him  and  Thomas  Parry,  the  cofferer  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  as  deposed  by  the  latter  before  the 
council:^ — 

"  "When  I  went  unto  my  lord  admiral  the  third  and  fourth 
time,"  says  Parry,  "  after  he  had  asked  me  how  her  grace 
did,  and  such  things,  he  had  laige  communications  with  me 
of  her;  and  he  questioned  me  of  many  things,  and  of  the 

>  Letd's  Elizabeth.  «  Haynes'  Stete-Papew.  »  IWd. 
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state  of  her  grace's  honse^  and  how  many  seirants  she  kept; 
and  I  told  him  '  120  or  140^  or  thereabouts/  Then  he  asked 
me  'what  houses  she  had,  and  what  lands  ?^  I  told  him  where 
the  lands  lay,  as  near  as  I  could,  in  Northamptonshire,  Berk-* 
shire,  Lincoln,  and  elsewhere.  Then  he  asked  me  '  if  they 
were  good  lands  or  no  ?*  and  I  told  him  they  were  out  on 
lease,  for  the  most  part,  and  therefore  the  worse.^  He  asked 
me,  also,  'whether  she  had  the  lands  for  term  of  life,  or  how  V 
and  I  said,  'I  could  not  perfectly  teU;  but  I  thought  it  was 
such  as  she  was  appointed  by  her  father's  will  and  testament^ 
the  king's  majesty  that  then  was/  The  admiral  inquired  'if 
the  lady  Elizabeth  had  had  her  letters-patent  out  ?'  and  Parry 
replied,  '  No ;  for  there  were  some  things  in  them  that  could 
not  be  assured  to  her  grace  yet,  [probably  till  she  was  of 
age,]  and  that  a  firiend  of  her  grace  would  help  her  to  an 
exchange  of  lands  that  would  be  more  commodious  to  her/ 
The  admiral  asked,  'What  Mend?'  and  Parry  replied, 
'Morisyn,*  who  would  help  her  to  have  Ewelm  for  Ape* 
thorpe/  Then  the  admiral  proposed  making  an  exchange 
with  her  himself,  and  spake  much  of  his  three  Mr  houses, 
Bewdley,  Sudely,  and  Bromeham,  and  feU  to  comparing  his 
housekeeping  with  that  of  the  princess,'  said  'that  he  could 
do  it  with  less  expense  than  she  was  at/  and  offered  his  house 
in  London  for  her  use;  observing  that  'Ashridge  was  not 
far  out  of  his  way,  and  he  might  come  to  see  her  in  his  way 
up  and  down,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  her  there/  Parry 
told  him,  '  He  could  not  go  to  see  her  grace,  till  he  knew 
what  her  pleasure  was/ — 'Why,'  said  the  admiral,  'it  is  no 
matter  now,  for  there  hath  been  a  talk  of  late  that  I  shall 
marry  my  lady  Jane;'  adding,  '  I  tell  you  this  merrily, — I 
tell  you  this  merrily/  "* 

When  these  communications  had  been  made  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  she  caused  Mrs.  Ashley  to  write  two  letters  to  the 
admiral.  One  of  these  letters  appears  to  have  been  cautiously 
worded,  for  fear  of  accidents,  "  requesting  him  not  to  come 

>  Haynes*  State-P&pcrs. 

'  This  WM  BIT  B.  Morrison,  an  inflnential  member  of  king  Edward's  council. 

»  Haynes*  State-Papers.  *  Ibid. 
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without  pemuMion  from  the  coimcil  f  the  other^  oontaining 
her  real  flentiments,  an  aasnranoe  ''that  she  accepted  his 
gentleness^  and  that  he  would  be  welcome ;  but  if  he  came 
not,  she  prayed  God  to  speed  his  journey/'  Mrs.  Ashley 
added  these  words  to  the  private  letter  herself:  "No  more 
hereof  until  I  see  my  lord  myself,  for  my  lady  is  not  to  seek 
of  his  gentleness  or  good  will/'  There  is  reason  to  suppose 
that,  by  the  connivance  of  her  governess  and  state-officers, 
Seymour  had  clandestine  interviews  with  the  royal  girl,  at 
times  and  places  not  in  accordance  with  the  restraints  and 
reserves  with  which  a  maiden  princess,  of  her  tender  years, 
ought  to  have  been  surrounded.  Reports  of  a  startling 
nature  reached  the  court,  and  the  duchess  of  Somerset 
severely  censured  Katharine  Ashley,  ''  because  she  had  per- 
mitted my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace  to  go  one  night  on  the 
Thames  in  a  barge,  and  for  other  light  parts/'  saying,  ''that 
she  was  not  worthy  to  have  the  governance  of  a  king's 
daughter."* 

When  Elisabeth  was  preparing  to  pay  her  Christmas  ^dsit 
to  court,  she  was  at  a  loss  for  a  town  residence,  Durham- 
house,  which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  her  mother, 
queen  Anne  Boleyn,  before  her  marriage  with  king  Henry, 
and  to  which  Elizabeth  considered  she  had  a  right,  having 
been  appropriated  by  king  Edward's  coimcil  to  the  purpose 
of  a  mint.  Elizabeth  made  application  by  her  cofferer, 
Thomas  Parry,  to  the  lord  admiral  for  his  assistance  in  this 
matter,  on  which  he  very  courteously  offered  to  give  up  his 
own  town-house  for  her  accommodation  and  that  of  her 
train,*  adding  "that  he  would  come  and  see  her  grace." 
"Which  declaration,"  says  Parry,  "she  seemed  to  take  very 
gladly,  and  to  accept  it  joyfully.  On  which,  casting  in  my 
mind  the  reports  which  I  had  heard  of  a  marriage  between 
them,  and  observing  that,  at  all  times  when  by  any  chance 

»  Haynes'  State-PiHpers. 
t  Bath-inn,  a  boose  of  the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  bad  been 
torn  from  that  see  by  the  Seymonrs,  was  the  town  residence  of  the  lord  admiral 
at  tjiat  time,  which,  with  all  its  f\in]iture,  he  offered  to  Thomas  Fttry  for  the 
nse  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  during  her  stay  in  Xxmdon. — ^Bnrldgh  State- 
P&pers. 
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tftik  should  be  had  of  the  lord  admiral^  she  showed  such 
countenance  that  it  should  appear  she  was  very  glad  to  hea^ 
€i  }nm,  and  especially  would  show  countenance  of  gladness 
when  he  was  well  spoken  of,  I  took  occasion  to  ask  her 
whether^  if  the  council  would  like  it,  she  would  many  with 
him?  To  which  she  replied,  'When  that  comes  to  pass,  I 
will  do  as  God  shall  put  into  my  mind/^  I  remember  well,'' 
continues  Parry,  ''that  when  I  told  her  grace  how  that  the 
lord  admiral  would  gladly  she  should  sue  out  her  'letters^ 
patent,'  she  asked  me,  'whether  he  were  so  desirous  or  no 
indeed?'  I  said,  'Yes;  in  earnest  he  was  desirous  of  it.' 
And  I  told  her  farther  '  how  he  would  have  had  her  hare 
lands  in  Oloucestershire,  called  Prisley,  as  in  parcel  of 
exchange,  and  in  Wales ; '  and  she  asked  me  '  what  I 
thought  he  meant  thereby?'  and  I  said,  'I  cannot  tell, 
unless  he  go  about  to  have  you  also;  for  he  wished  your 
lands,  and  would  have  them  that  way.'  "* 

This  broad  hint  Elizabeth  received,  as  it  appears,  in  silence; 
but  when  Pairy  proceeded  to  injform  her  that  the  admiral 
wished  her  to  go  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  and  by  that 
means  to  make  suit  to  the  protector  for  the  exchange  of 
the  lands,  and  for  the  grant  of  a  house,  instead  of  Durham- 
house,  for  hersdf,  and  so  to  entertain  the  duchess  for  her 
good  offices  in  this  affiair,  the  spirit  of  her  royal  ancestors 
stirred  within  her,  and  she  said,  "  I  dare  say  he  did  not  say 
so,  nor  would." — "Yes,  by  my  faith!"  replied  the  coflFerer. 
"  WeU,"  quoth  she,  indignantly,  "  I  will  not  do  so,  and  so 
tdl  him,"  expressing  her  anger  that  she  should  be  driven  to 
make  such  suits,  and  said,  "  In  faith  I  will  not  come  there, 
nor  begin  to  flatter  now."* 

Shortly  after,  the  lady  Elizabeth  asked  Parry  "whether  he 
had  told  Kate  Ashley  of  the  lord  admiral's  gentleness  and 
kind  offers,  and  those  words  and  things  that  had  been  told  to 
her  ?"  He  replied  that  he  had  not.  "  Well,"  said  Elizabeth, 
"  in  any  wise  go  tell  it  her,  for  I  will  know  nothing  but  she 
shall  know  it.  In  faith,  I  cannot  be  quiet  until  ye  have  told 
her  of  it."  When  Parry  told  the  governess,  she  said  "  that 
'  Haynes'  State-Phpcw.  «  IHd,  •  Ibid. 
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she  knew  it  well  enoilgh."  And  then  tliis  trusty  confidaxite 
proceeded  to  discuss  matters  of  the  utmost  delicacy^  which 
had  occurred  during  the  preyious  intercourse  between  the 
lord  admiral  and  her  royal  pupil,  and  the  jealousy  queen 
Katharine  had  conceived  of  them;  but  suddenly  recollecting 
herself,  she  told  Parry  "  she  repented  of  having  disclosed  so 
many  particulars  to  Mm,  especially  of  the  late  queen  finding 
her  husband  with  his  arms  about  the  young  princess/^  and 
besought  the  cofferer  ''  not  to  repeat  it ;  for  if  he  did,  so  that 
it  got  abroad,  her  grace  should  be  dishonoured  for  ever,  and 
she  likewise  undone/'^  Parry  replied,  '^  that  he  would  rather 
be  pulled  with  horses  than  he  would  disclose  it/^  Yet  it  is 
from  his  confession  that  this  scandalous  story  has  become 
matter  of  history. 

Russell,  the  lord  privy-seal,  surprised  Seymour  by  saying 
to  him,  as  they  were  riding  together  after  the  protector 
Somerset,  in  the  procession  to  the  parliament  house,  ^'  My 
lord  admiral,  there  are  certain  rumours  bruited  of  you,  which 
I  am  very  sorry  to  hear.*'  When  Seymour  demanded  hid 
meaning,  Russell  told  him  ''he  was  informed  that  he  made 
means  to  marry  either  with  the  lady  Mary,  or  else  with  the 
lady  Elizabeth;''  adding,  ''my  lord,  if  ye  go  about  any  such 
thing,  ye  seek  the  means  to  undo  yourself,  and  all  those  that 
shall  come  of  you/'  Seymour  replied  "that  he  had  no 
thought  of  such  an  enterprise/'  and  so  the  conversation 
ended  for  that  time.*  A  few  days  afterwards  Seymour  re- 
newed the  subject  in  these  words,  "  Father  Russell,  you  are 
very  suspicious  of  me ;  I  pray  you  tell  me  who  showed  you 
of  the  marriage  that  I  should  attempt,  whereof  ye  brake  with 
me  the  other  day?"  Russell  replied,  that  "He  would  not 
tell  him  the  authors  of  that  tale,  but  that  they  were  his  very 
good  friends ;  and  he  advised  him  to  make  no  suit  of  mar- 
riage that  way/^  meaning  with  either  of  the  princesses.  "  It 
is  convenient  for  them  to  marry,"  rejoined  Seymour,  sig- 
nificantly, "  and  better  it  were  that  they  were  married  within 
the  realm,  than  in  any  foreign  place  without  the  realm ;  and 
why,"  continued  he,  "might  not  I,  or  another  man  raised  bv 

>  Haynes*  State-Ripers,  p.  96.  *  Tytler'g  State-Papers,  vol  L  p.  6. 
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the  king  their  father,  marry  one  of  them  ?^' — "  My  lord/'  said 
Russell,  "if  either  you,  or  any  other  within  this  realm,  shall 
match  himself  in  marriage,  either  with  my  lady  Mary  or  my 
lady  Elizabeth,  he  shall  undoubtedly,  whatsoever  he  be,  pro- 
cure unto  himself  the  occasion  of  his  utter  undoing,  and  you 
especially,  above  all  others,  being  of  so  near  alliance  to  the 
king's  majesty/'  And,  after  explaining  to  the  admiral  the 
perilous  jealousies  which  would  be  excited  by  his  marrying 
with  either  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown,  he  asked  this  home 
question:  "And  I  pray  you,  my  lord,  what  shall  you  have 
with  either  of  them?" — "He  who  marries  one  of  them  shall 
have  three  thousand  a-year,"  replied  Seymour.  "  My  lord, 
it  is  not  so,"  said  Russell;  "  for  ye  may  be  well  assured  that 
he  shall  have  no  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
plate,  and  goods,  and  no  land ;  and  what  is  that  to  maintain 
his  charges  and  estate  who  matches  himself  there?" — "They 
must  have  the  three  thousand  pounds  a-year  also,"  rejoined 
Seymour.  Russell,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  "protested  that 
they  should  not  f  and  Seymour,  with  another,  insisted  "  that 
they  should,  and  that  none  should  dare  to  say  nay  to  it."^ 
Russell,  with  a  second  oath,  retorted  '^  that  he  would  say 
nay  to  it,  for  it  was  clean  against  the  king's  will." 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  curious  dialogue,  is 
the  anxiety  displayed  by  Seymour  on  the  pecimiary  prospects 
of  his  royal  love.  He  sent  one  of  his  servants,  about  this 
time,  to  lady  Browne,  (celebrated  by  Surrey  under  the  poetic 
name  of  'the  fair  Geraldine,')  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  intimate  Mend  and  ally  of  his,  advising  her  to  break  up 
housekeeping,  and  to  take  up  her  abode  with  the  lady 
Elizabeth's  grace,  to  save  charges.  Lady  Browne  replied 
"that  she  verily  purposed  to  go  to  the  lady  Elizabeth's  house 
that  next  morning ;"  but  she  appears  to  have  been  prevented 
by  the  sickness  and  death  of  her  old  husband.  The  pro- 
tector and  his  council,  meantime,  kept  a  jealous  watch  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  admiral,  not  only  with  regard  to  his 
clandestine  addresses  with  the  lady  Elizabeth,  but  his  daring 
intrigues  to  overthrow  the  established  regency,  and  get  the 
1  Tytler'g  State-Papen. 
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power  into  his  own  hands.  There  was  an  attempt^  on  the 
part  of  Somerset^  to  avert  the  mischief  hj  sending  the  admiral 
on  a  mission  to  Boulogne;  and  the  last  interview  the  princess 
EUzabetVs  confidential  servant^  Parry,  had  with  him  was  in 
his  chamber  at  the  court,  where  he  was  preparing  for  this 
unwelcome  voyage.^  The  following  conversation  then  took 
place.  The  admiral  asked,  "  How  doth  her  grace  ?  and  when 
will  she  be  here?''  Parry  replied  "that  the  lord  protector 
had  not  determined  on  the  day." — "  No/'  said  the  admiral, 
bitterly;  "that  shall  be  when  I  am  gone  to  Boulogne.". 
Parry  presented  Mrs.  Ashley's  commendations,  and  said  '^  it 
was  her  earnest  wish  that  the  lady  Elizabeth  should  be  his 
wife."— "Oh I"  repUed  the  admiral,  "it  will  not  be;" 
adding,  "  that  his  brother  would  never  consent  to  it."^ 

On  the  16th  of  January  the  admiral  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  not  only  his  servants,  but  the  principal  persons  in  the 
household  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  were  also  arrested,  and 
subjected  to  very  strict  examination  by  the  council,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  admiral's  connexion  with  the 
princess,  and  how  far  she  was  implicated  in  his  intrigues 
against  the  govemlnent.  In  fact,  Elizabeth  herself  seems  to 
have  been  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  state  while  these  moment- 
ous inveiftigations  were  proceeding;  for,  though  she  made 
earnest  supplication  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 
king  her  brother,  or  even  to  that  of  the  protector,  in  order  to 
justify  herself,  she  was  detained  at  her  house  at  Hatfield  un- 
der the  especial  charge  of  sir  Robert  Tyrwhitt,  who  certainly 
was  empowered  by  the  council  to  put  her  and  her  household 
under  restraint.  Very  distressing  must  this  crisis  have  been 
to  a  girl  in  her  sixteenth  year,  who  had  no  maternal  friend  to 
counsel  and  support  her,  under  circumstances  that  were  the 
more  painfiil  because  of  the  previous  scandals  in  which  she 
had  been  involved  at  the  time  of  her  separation  firom  her 
royal  step-mother,  on  account  of  the  free  conduct  of  the  ad- 
miral. All  the  particulars  of  the  personal  liberties  he  ha4 
dared  to  take  with  Elizabeth  had  been  cruelly  tattled  by  her 

1  Haynes*  State-Papera.  *  Ibid. 
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governess^  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley^  to  Parry  the  cofferer^  and 
were  by  him  disclosed  to  the  coancil^  and  confirmed  by  Ash- 
ley. The  fiact  that^  notwithstanding  these  things^  Elizabeth 
was  receiving  the  clandestine  addresses  of  this  bold  bad  man 
almost  before  queen  Katharine  was  cold  in  her  grave^  was  in- 
jurious to  her  reputttton,  and  caused  her  to  be  treated  with 
less  respect  and  consideration  firom  the  council  than  ought  to 
haye  been  shown  to  a  royal  lady  of  her  tender  age^  and  the 
sister  of  the  sovereign. 

Sir  Robert  Tyrwhitt  first  announced  to  her  the  alarming 
tidings  that  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  husband,  with  Parry,  had 
all  been  committed  to  the  Tower  on  her  account;  on  which, 
he  says,  ^'her  grace  was  marrellously  abashed,  and  did  weep 
▼ery  tenderly  a  long  time,  demanding  'whether  they  had 
confessed  any  thing?*'*  T^qrwhitt  assured  her  "that  they  had 
confessed  every  thing,  and  urged  her  to  do  the  same/*  Eliza- 
beth was  not  thus  to  be  easily  outwitted,  and  Tyrwhitt  then 
endeavoured  to  terrify  her,  by  requiring  her  ''to  remember 
her  honour,  and  the  peril  that  might  ensue,  for  she  was  but 
a  subject,** ' — ^an  inuendo  somewhat  alarming  to  so  young  a 
girl,  considering  her  mother,  though  a  queen,  had  died  by  the 
sword  of  the  executioner.  But  the  lofty  spirit  of  Elizabeth 
was  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  Tyrwhitt  told  Somerset  "that 
he  was  not  able  to  get  any  thing  firom  her  but  by  gentle  per- 
suasion, whereby  he  began  to  grow  with   her  in  credit; 

for  I  do  assure  your  grace,**  continues  he,  "she 

hath  a  good  wit,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gotten  firom  her  but  by 
great  policy.**  She  was,  however,  greatly  disturbed  when  he 
told  her  that  Parry  and  Mrs.  Ashley  had  both  confessed,  and 
in  confirmation  showed  her  the  signatures  to  their  depo- 
sitions; on  which  she  called  Parry  "a  false  wretch.***  Tyr- 
whitt told  her  what  sort  of  a  woman  Mrs.  Ashley  was,  and 
assured  her  "that  if  she  would  open  all  things,  that  all 
the  evil  and  shame  should  be  ascribed  to  them,  and  her  youth 
taken  into  consideration  by  his  majesty,  the  protector,  and  the 

whole  council But  in  no  way,**  continues  he, 

"will  she  confess  any  practice  by  Mrs.  Ashley,  or  the  coflerer, 

>  Haynes.  *  Haynes*  State-Pftpers. 
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concerning  my  lord  admiral;  and  yet  I  do  see  it  in  her  face 
that  she  is  guilty^  and  yet  perceive  that  she  will  abide  more 
storms  ere  she  will  accuse  Mrs.  Ashley/^ 

Tyrwhitt  informs  the  protector,  January  28,  "  that  he  has, 
in  obedience  to  his  letter  of  the  26th,  practised  with  her  grace, 
by  all  means  and  policy,  to  induce  her  to  confess  more  than 
she  had  already  done  in  a  letter  which  she  had  just  written  to 
the  duke  with  her  own  hand,'^  and  expresses  his  conviction 
'^that  a  secret  pact  had  been  made  between  the  princess, 
Mrs.  Ashley,  and  Parry,  never  to  confess  any  thing  to  the 
crimination  of  each  other;  and  if  so,^'  continues  he,  '^it 
will  never  be  drawn  ttom  her  grace,  imless  by  the  king  her 
brother,  or  the  protector.^'  The  following  is  the  letter  written 
by  EUzabeth  to  Somerset,  which  taUies,  as  Tyrwhitt  very 
shrewdly  observes,  most  remarkably  with  the  depositions  of 
Ashley  and  Parry,  and  induces  him  to  think  that  they  had  all 
three,  in  case  of  being  questioned,  agreed  in  their  stbry^  or, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "  set  the  note  before.''  * 

THE  Lady  Elizabeth  to  the  Loed  Pboteotos. 
*'Mt  Loed, 
''Tour  great  geiitlene«  and  good-will  towurds  me,  as  well  in  this  thing 
as  in  other  things,  I  do  understand,  for  the  which  even  as  I  ought,  so  I  do 
give  yon  humble  thanks;  and  whereas  your  lordship  wiHeth  and  coonselleth 
me  as  an  earnest  friend  to  declare  what  I  know  in  this  matter,  and  also  to 
write  what  I  have  declared  to  master  TyrwMtt,  I  shall  most  willingly  do  it. 
I  declared  mito  him,  first,  that  after  the  oofierer  had  declared  mito  me  what 
my  lord  admiral  answered,  for  Allen's  matter,'  and  for  Dmrham-plaoe,  [that 
it  was  app(unted  to  be  a  mint,]  he  told  me  tiiat  my  lord  admiral  did  offer 
me  his  house  for  my  time  bdng  with  the  king's  migesty;  and  forther  said 
and  asked  me,  '  If  the  council  did  consent  that  I  should  have  my  lord  admi- 
ral, whether  I  would  consent  to  it,  or  no?'  I  answered, '  That  I  would  not 
tell  him  what  my  mind  was;*  and  I  fbrther  inquired  of  him  '  what  he  meant 
by  asking  me  that  question,  or  who  bade  him  say  so?'  He  answered  me, 
and  said,  'Nobody  bade  him  say  so,  but  that  he  perodved,  as  he  thought, 
by  my  lord  admhnl  inqmring  whether  my  patent  were  sealed  or  no,  and 
debating  what  he  spent  in  his  house,  and  inquiring  what  was  spent  in  my 
house,  that  he  was  given  that  way  rather  than  otherwise.'  And  as  oon- 
oeming  Kat  Ashley,  [by  which  fiuniliar  name  Elixabeth  always  speaks  of 
her  governess,]  the  never  advised  me  to  it,  but  said  always,  when  any 
talked  of  my  marriage,   *that  she  would  never  have  me  marry,  ndther  in 

>  Haynes*  State-Papers.  Tins  curious  simile  alludes  to  the  note  being  pitdied 
for  singing  in  unison. 

*  A  request  made  by  Elizabeth  to  the  admiral  in  behalf  of  one  of  her 
chaplains. 
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■England  nor  oak  of  Englimd,  without  the  oonsent  of  the  king's  nujesty, 
your  grace's,  and  the  ooundl's.'  And  after  the  queen  was  departed, — [a 
cool  way,  by-the-by,  of  alluding  to  the  death  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  fixjm 
whom  EUabeth  had  in  her  tender  childhood  received  the  most  essential 
ot&oee  of  finendahip  and  maternal  kindness,] — ^when  I  asked  her  'What 
news  she  heard  firom  London  ?'  she  answered  merrily,  '  They  say  your 
grace  diall  have  my  lord  admiral,  and  that  he  will  shortly  come  to  woo  yon. 
And,  moreover,  I  said  unto  him,  that  the  cofferer  sent  a  letter  hither,  that 
my  lord  said  that  he  would  come  this  way  as  he  went  down  into  the  country/ 
Then  I  bade  her  write  as  she  thought  best,  and  bade  her  show  it  to  me  when 
she  had  done;  so  she  wrote  'that  she  thought  it  not  best  [that  the  admiral 
should  come]  for  fear  of  suspicion,'  and  so  it  went  forth,  [that  is,  the  letter 
was  sent].  And  the  lord  admiral,  after  he  had  heard  that,  asked  the 
oofierer, '  Why  he  might  not  come  to  me  as  well  as  to  my  sister  ?'  and  then 
I  desired  Kat  Ashley  to  write  again  (lest  my  lord  might  think  that  she 
knew  more  in  it  than  he)  that  she  knew  nothing,  but  only  suspected;  and 
I  also  told  master  Tyrwhitt  that,  to  the  effect  of  the  matter,  [here  Elizabeth 
evidently  alludes  to  the  report  of  his  intended  courtship,]  I  never  con- 
sented to  ai^  such  thing  without  the  coundl's  consent  thereto.  And  as 
for  Kat  Ashley  and  the  cofferer,  they  never  told  me  that  they  would  practise 
it,  [L  e.  compass  the  marriage].  These  be  the  things  whidi  I  declared  to 
master  lyrwhitt,  and  also  whereof  my  conscience  beareth  me  witness,  which 
I  would  not  for  all  earthly  things  offend  in  any  thing,  for  I  know  I  have  a 
soul  to  be  saved  as  well  as  other  folks  have;  wherefore  I  will,  above  all 
things,  have  respect  unto  this  same.  If  there  be  any  more  things  which 
I  can  remember,  I  will  either  write  it  myself,  or  cause  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  to 
write  it. 

**  Master  Tyrwhitt  and  others  have  told  me  that  there  goeth  rumouTB  abroad 
which  be  greatly  both  against  my  honour  and  honesty,  whidi  above  all  other 
things  I  esteem,  which  be  these,  that  I  am  in  the  Tower,  and  with  child  by  my 
lord  admiral^  My  lord,  these  are  shameful  slanders,  for  the  which,  besides 
the  great  desire  I  have  to  see  the  king's  mijesty,  I  shall  most  heartily  desire 
your  lordship  that  I  may  come  to  the  court  after  your  first  determination,  that 
I  may  show  myself  there  as  I  am.     Written  in  haste  from  Hatfield,  this  28th  of 

*""*^'  '*  Your  assured  friend  to  my  little  power,     ^,  -,, ,, .  ^,,^  „ 

This  letter,  which  is,  in  Haynes'  edition  of  the  Burleigh 
State-Papers,  entitled  The  Confession  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
Grace,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents  connected 
with  her  personal  history.  There  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
child-like  simplicity  and  diplomatic  skill  in  her  admissions. 
Her  endeavoTirs  to  screen  her  governess  are  truly  generous, 
and  the  lofty  spirit  in  which  she  adverts  to  the  scandalous  re- 
ports that  were  in  circulation  against  her  reputation,  is  worthy 
of  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  conveys  a  direct  conviction  of 
her  innocence.  There  is  no  affectation  of  delicacy  or  mock 
modesty  in  her  language ;  she  comes  to  the  point  at  once^ 
1  Haynes'  State-Pkpers,  90. 
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like  an  honest  woman^  and  in  plain  Englisli  tells  the  protector 
of  what  she  had  been  accused^  declares  that  it  is  a  shameful 
slander,  and  demands  that  she  may  be  brought  to  court  that 
her  appearance  may  prove  her  innocence.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  Elizabeth  was  little  turned  of  fifteen  when  this 
able  letter  was  penned. 

Tyrwhitt  succeeded  in  drawing  a  few  more  particulars  from 
Elizabeth,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  en* 
closed  in  the  following  note  to  his  grace : — 

''I  do  send  all  the  artides  I  reodved  from  yofur  gnee,  and  also  the  lady 
Elizabeth's  confession  withal,  which  is  not  so  fhll  of  matter  as  1  woold  it 
were,  nor  yet  so  much  as  I  did  procnre  her  to;  bat  in  no  way  will  she 
confess  that  either  Mrs.  Ashley  or  Parry  willed  her  to  any  pi^actioes  with 
my  lord  admiral,  dther  by  message  or  writing.  They  all  mng  one  song,  and 
BO  I  think  they  wonld  not,  unless  they  had  set  the  note  befine." — ^Feb.  7» 
Hatfldd." 

In  JSlizdbetJ^s  hand. 

**  Kat  Ashley  told  me,  that '  After  the  lord  admiral  was  married  to  the  qneen, 
if  he  had  had  Ms  own  will  he  would  have  had  me  aibre  the  queen.'  Then  I  asked 
her  '  How  she  knew  that  V  She  said,  '  She  knew  it  well  enough,  both  by 
himself  and  others.'  The  place  where  she  said  this  I  have  forgotten,  but  she 
spoke  to  me  of  him  many  lames." 

Then  Tyrwhitt  wrote  the  rest  of  the  confession,  but  under 
the  inspection  of  the  princess,  as  follows : — 

"Another  time,  after  the  queen  was  dead,  Kat  Ashley  would  haye  had 
me  to  have  written  a  letter  to  my  lord  admiral  to  have  comforted  him  in 
his  sorrow,  because  he  had  been  my  friend  in  the  queen's  life>time,  and 
would  think  great  kindness  therein.  Then  I  stud,  'I  would  not,  for  he 
needs  it  not.'  Then  said  Kat  Ashley,  'If your  grace  will  not,  then  will  I.' 
I  remember  I  did  see  it,  [«'.  e.  the  consolatory  letter  Elizabeth  thought 
so  superfluous  to  the  widower,]  but  what  the  effect  of  it  was  I  do  not 
remember. 

"  Another  time  I  asked  her, '  What  news  was  at  London  P'  and  she  said,  ^  The 
voice  went  there  that  my  lord  admiral  Seymour  should  marry  me.'  I  smiled 
at  that,  and  replied,  *  It  was  but  a  London  news.'  One  day  she  said,  *  He  that 
fain  would  have  had  you  before  he  married  the  queen,  will  come  now  to  woo 
yon.'  I  answered  her,  *  Though  peradventure  he  himself  wonld  have  me,  yet 
I  think  the  [privy]  council  wUl  not  consent;  but  I  think,  by  what  you  said,  if 
he  had  his  own  will  he  would  have  had  me.'  I  thought  there  was  no  let 
[hindrance]  of  his  part,  but  only  on  that  of  the  coundl.  Howbeit,  she  said 
another  time,  that  '  She  did  not  wish  me  to  have  him,  becaaae  die  who  had 
him  was  so  unfortunate.'" 

Elizabeth  then  informs  the  duke,  that  Pany  asked  her  ''if 
the  council  consented,  whether  she  would  have  the  lord  ad- 
miral or  not?'^ — "1  asked  him,''  pursues  she,  "what  he 
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li^dMl  qwiliai,  and  vlio  bade  him  Mkne?"  He 
'XooBe;  btheeathuedbrqcertrmi ikcdbytfce 
hmAmimBAhAn^^ka^ke  memmXw^%aAihh^.'  I  told 
i^HwmhmtimiogJukfmiktri^.''  She  admiu  tluft  Fteiy 
teo^bftaiMM^femdftekvdadwnl,adnaiig]icr  "tn^ 
to  get  her  patents  aeskdaad  me,  and  that  \ewadiAmpptj 
to  dK  comod  for  lesre  to  many  her.''  likewise  "that 
the  lord  adwrd  vidMd  hcrtoieiide  at  Aahiidge,  became  it 
waa  in  Ms  wvf,  when  he  ve&t  into  die  eoutiy,  to  call  and 
see  her."  ■ 

It  waa  doabtkai  far  the  purpose  of  shaking  EHnhfih's 
crmMmre,  in  Mrs.  Ashler  that  Trrwhitt  showed  her  the  de- 
position of  that  tnnty  official,  which  repealed  an  die  paitic** 
hn  of  the  liberties  die  adnnnl  had  presomed  to  oilier  to  her 
whileshewaannder  thecaieof  hislate  oonsoit  queen  Katha> 
rine.  TBisabfth  appeared  greatly  abashed  and  half  breatMess 
while  reading  the  necdk—ly  nunnte  details,  wfaidi  had  been 
madebefcre  theeonncil^of  scenes  in  which  she  had  beoi  only 
a  passive  actor,  but  m  Mrs.  Ashky  had  abstained  firom  dis- 
dosores  of  any  eonseqnoioe  toodiing  her  more  recent  inter- 
ooorse  with  Sejmour,  she  expressed  no  di^pkasnre.  When 
die  had  read  to  the  end,  she  carefbUy  examined  the  signa- 
tures, both  of  Katharine  Ashley  and  Parry,  as  if  she  had  sus- 
pected Tyrwhitt  of  practising  an  imposition,  "tfaoogh  it  was 
pbin,^  obserres  he,  ''that  she  knew  both  at  half  a  glance/" 

In  one  of  lyrwliitfs  lettos  to  Scmierset,  he  says,  ''that 
master  Bererly  snd  himself  have  been  eiamJning  Ftary  the 
ooSierer's  aocoonts,  whidi  they  find  Toy  incorrect,  and  the 
bodks  so  'mtbereetfy'  k^t,  that  he  mppexn  little  fit  for  lus 
office;  that  her  grace's  expenses  are  at  present  more  than  she 
can  afford,  and  therefore  she  must  perforce  make  retrench- 
ments. She  was  deairoas  that  the  protector  ahonld  not  ap- 
point any  one  to  be  her  oc^erer  till  she  had  spc^en  to  him 
hersdf,  far  she  thought  an  offico*  of  less  importance  would 
serve  far  diat  department,  and  save  h^  purse  a  hondrcd 
pounds  a-year/''    lliis  proved  to  be  only  an  excose,  on  the 

s  nid^  wfawe  tbe  d^oiitkai  are  in  fbn.  *  IbUL 
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part  of  tlie  young  lady,  to  keep  the  oflSce  open  for  Parry, 
whom  she  took  the  first  opportunity  of  reinstating  in  his  post, 
although  she  had  been  given  full  proof  of  his  defalcations. 
On  her  accession  to  the  throne  she  appointed  him  the  comp- 
troller of  the  royal  household,  and  continued  her  preferment 
to  him  and  his  daughter  to  the  end  of  their  lives ;  conduct 
which  naturally  induces  a  suspicion  that  secrets  of  greater 
moment  had  been  confided  to  him, — secrets  that  probably 
would  have  touched,  not  only  the  maiden  fame  of  his  royal 
mistress,  but  placed  her  life  in  jeopardy,  and  that  he  had 
preserved  these  inviolate.  The  same  may  be  supposed  with 
respect  to  Mrs.  Ashley,  to  whom  Elizabeth  clung  with  un- 
shaken tenacity  through  every  storm,  even  when  the  council 
dismissed  her  firom  her  office,  and  addressed  a  stem  note  to 
her  grace,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  apprizing  her  "  that  they  had, 
in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley, 
removed  her  fix)m  her  post,  and  appointed  the  lady  Tyrwhitt 
to  take  her  place  as  governess  to  her  grace.*'* 

The  disdainful  manner  in  which  the  young  lioness  of  the 
Tudor-Plantagenet  line  received  the  duenna  who  had  been 
put  in  authority  over  her  by  her  royal  brother's  council,  is 
best  related  in  the  words  of  sir  Robert  Tyrwhitt  himself, 
who,  in  his  twofold  capacity  of  spy  and  gaoler,  seems  to  have 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  telling  tales  of  the  defenceless  orphan 
of  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  powerful  brother  of  her  murdered 
mother's  rival,  Jane  Seymour.  "  Pleaseth  your  grace  to  be 
advertised,"  he  writes,  ''that  after  my  wife's  repair  hither, 
she  declared  to  the  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  that  she  was 
called  before  your  grace  and  the  council,  and  had  a  rebuke 
that  she  had  not  taken  upon  her  the  office  to  see  her  well 
governed,  in  the  lieu  of  Mrs.  Ashley."*  This  reproof  to  lady 
Tyrwhitt  must  have  had  reference  to  the  time  when  all  the 
parties  concerned  were  living  under  the  roof  of  queen  Katharine 
Parr.  ''The  lady  Elizabeth  replied,  that  'Mrs.  Ashley  was 
her  mistress,  and  that  she  had  not  so  demeaned  herself  that 
the  council  should  now  need  to  put  anymore  mistresses  upon 
her.'  Whereunto,"  pursues  Tyrwhitt,  "my  wife  answered, 
>  Haync**  State-Papers.  «  DncU 
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'  Seeing  she  did  fdlow  Mrs.  Ashley  to  be  her  mistress^  she 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  have  any  honest  woman  to  be  in  that 
place/  She  took  the  matter  so  heavily  that  she  wept  all  that 
night,  and  loured  all  the  next  day  till  she  received  your  letter; 
and  then  she  sent  for  me,  and  asked  me,  '  Whether  she  were 
best  to  write  to  you  again  or  not?'  I  said,  '  If  she  would 
follow  the  eflTect  of  your  letter,  [meaning  if  she  would  comply 
with  the  injunctions  contained  in  it,]  I  thought  it  best  that  she 
should  write ;  but,  in  the  end  of  the  matter,  I  perceived  that 
she  was  very  loath  to  have  a  governor,  and  to  avoid  the  same, 
she  said  'that  the  world  would  note  her  to  be  a  great  of- 
fender, having  so  hastily  a  governor  appointed  over  her,'  and 
all  is  no  more  than  that  she  fiiUy  hopes  to  recover  her  old 
mistress  again.  The  love  she  yet  beareth  her  is  to  be  won- 
dered at.  I  told  her,  [Elizabeth,]  that  if  she  would  consider 
her  honour,  and  the  sequel  thereof,  she  would,  considering 
her  years,  make  a  suit  to  your  grace  to  have  one,  rather  than 
be  without  one  a  single  hour.'  She  cannot  digest  such  ad- 
vice in  no  way/'  continues  sir  Robert,  drily ;  "  but  if  I  should 
say  my  fantasy,  it  were  more  meet  she  should  have  two  than 
one."  He  then  complains,  that  although  he  favoured  her 
grace  with  his  advice  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  should 
frame  her  reply  to  Somerset,  she  would  in  no  wise  follow  it, 
''but  writ  her  own  fantasy."  And  in  the  right  of  it  too, 
we  should  say,  considering  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  coun- 
sellor who,  serpent-Uke,  was  trying  to  beguile  her  into  crimi- 
nating herself,  for  the  sake  of  employing  her  evidence  against 
the  luckless  admiral,  who  was  at  that  very  time  struggling 
in  the  toils  of  his  foes,  and  vainly  demanding  the  privilege  of 
a  fair  trial.  That  Elizabeth  did  not  contemplate  his  fall  and 
the  plunder  of  his  property  without  pain,  Tyrwhitt  bears  wit- 
ness. "  She  beginneth  now  to  droop  a  little,"  writes  that 
watchful  observer,  by  reason  that  she  heareth  my  lord  admi- 
ral's houses  be  dispersed  ;^  and  my  wife  telleth  me  now,  that 
she  cannot  hear  him  discommended  but  she  is  ready  to  make 
answer,  which,"  continues  Tyrwhitt,    "she  hath  not  been 

>  Haynes*  State-Plapen.     The  meaiimg  is,  the  lord  admiral't  hoofef  were 
gWen  Kwmj,  and  bk  botuehold  diidiarged. 
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accustomed  to  do^  unless  Mrs.  Ashley  were  touched^  wlirare- 
unto  she  was  ever  ready  to  make  answer  vehemently  in  her 
defence/' 

The  following  is  the  letter  which  Elizabeth  addressed  to 
Somerset^  instead  of  that  which  his  creature^  Tyrwhitt^  had 
endeayoured  to  beguile  her  into  writing.  It  is  marked  with 
all  the  caution  that  characterized  her  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence>  after  the  lessons  of  world-crafty  in  which  she  finally 
became  an  adepts  were  grown  familiar  to  her.  She^  however^ 
very  properly  assumes  the  tone  of  an  injured  person  with 
regard  to  the  scandalous  reports  that  were  in  circulation 
against  her^  and  demands  that  he  and  the  council  should 
take  the  requisite  steps  for  putting  a  stop  to  those  injurious 
rumours: — 

THB  LADT  EUZABXTH  TO  THB  PBOTBOTOB  BOHEBSBT. 

"  My  Lobd, 
"Having  received  yoor  lordship's  letters,  I  perceive  in  them  your  good- 
win  towards  me,  because  yon  declare  to  me  plainly  your  mind  in  this  t^ng; 
and  again,  for  that  yon  wonld  not  wish  that  I  shoold  do  any  thing  that 
should  not  seem  good  nnto  the  oonndl,  for  the  which  thing  I  give  yon  most 
hearty  thanks.  And  whereas,  I  do  understand  that  yoa  do  take  in  evil  part 
the  letters  that  I  did  write  onto  your  lordship,  I  am  very  scny  that  yon 
should  take  them  so,  fin:  my  mind  was  to  dedare  mito  yon  plainly,  as  I 
thought,  in  that  thing  which  I  did,  also  the  more  willingly  because  (as  I  write 
to  yoa)  yoa  desired  me  to  be  plain  with  yoa  in  all  things.  And  as  concern- 
ing that  point  that  yoa  write,  that  I  seem  to  stand  in  mine  own  wit  in  being 
BO  well  assured  of  mine  own  self,  I  did  assure  me  of  myself  no  more  than  I 
trust  the  truth  shall  try;  and  to  say  that  which  I  know  of  myself  I  did  not 
think  should  have  displeaacd  the  ooondl  or  yoor  grace.  And,  sorely,  ihb 
cause  why  that  I  was  sony  that  there  should  be  cmjf  §tich  about  me,  was  be- 
cause that  I  thought  the  people  will  say  that  I  deserved,*  through  my  lewd 
demeanour,  to  have  such  a  one,  and  not  that  I  mislike  any  thing  that  your 
lordship  or  the  coundl  shall  think  good,  for  I  know  that  you  and  the  council 
are  charged  with  me ;  or  that  I  take  upon  me  to  rule  myself  for  I  know  that 
they  are  most  decdved  that  trustetii  most  in  themselves;  wherefore  I  trust 
you  shall  never  find  that  &ult  in  me,  to  the  whidi  thing  I  do  not  see  thai 
your  grace  has  made  any  direct  answer  at  this  tame,  and  seeing  they  make 
so  evil  reports  already,  shall  be  but  an  increasing  of  these  evil  tongues. 
Howbeit,  you  did  write  'that  if  I  would  bring  forth  any  that  had  reputed 
it^  you  ai^  the  council  would  see  it  redressed,'  which  things  tliough  I  can 
earily  do  it,  I  would  be  loath  to  do,  because  it  is  mine  own  cause ;  and  again* 
that  it  should  be  but  abridging  of  an  evil  name  of  me  that  am  glad  to  punish 
t^iem,  and  so  get  t^  evil  will  of  the  people,  which  thing  I  would  be  loath  to 
have.    But  if  it  might  seem  good  to  your  lordship,  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 

>  This  is  a  contemptuous  manner  of  signifying  lady  l^frwhitt^  her  new 
governess,  whom  Elizabeth  scorns  to  mention  by  name. 
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dl,  to  Mnd  fofth  a  prockmstaoo  into  the  ooantriei  thaiC  tliej  refrain  tiidr 
tongneB»  dflrJaring  how  the  tales  be  bat  liei»  it  ihoold  make  both  the  pec^k 
thi^  that  yoa  and  the  ooimdl  hare  great  regard  that  no  rach  nunoort 
ahonld  be  ipraad  of  any  of  the  king's  nujesty's  sisters,  (as  I  am,  though  on- 
worthy,)  and  abo  that  I  shookl  think  myself  to  reoeire  such  friendsh^  at 
your  hands  as  yoa  have  promised  me,  althoogh  yoar  krdship  hath  showed 
me  great  already.  Howbdt,  I  am  ashamed  to  a^  it  any  more,  becanse  I 
aee  yoa  are  not  so  well  minded  thereanta  And  as  coooerning  that  yoa  say 
that  I  give  folks  oocanon  to  tlunk,  in  refusing  the  good  to  uphold  the  evfl,  I  am 
not  of  so  simple  onderstanding,  nor  I  would  that  yoar  gprace  should  have  so  evil 
an  opinkm  of  me  that  I  have  so  litUe  reqieet  of  my  own  honesty,  that  I  would 
maintain  it  if  I  had  suiBcient  promise  of  the  same,  and  so  your  grace  shall 
prove  me  when  it  comes  to  the  point.  And  thus  I  bid  you  fiurew^  desiring 
God  always  to  assist  you  in  all  your  affiiirs.  Written  in  haste.  From  Hatfelde^ 
this  21st  of  February. 

"Your  assured  friend  to  my  little  power, 

"Elizabeth." 
Stipeneribed, — ''To  my  very  good  lord,  my  Lord  FToteetor."* 

To  sach  a  horrible  extent  had  the  scandals  to  which 
BHsabeth  adrerts  in  this  lett^  proceeded^  that  not  only  was 
it  said  that  she  had  been  seduced  by  Seymour^  and  was  about 
to  become  a  mother,  but  that  she  had  actually  borne  him  a 
child.  From  the  MS.  life  of  Jane  Dormer,  countess  de  Feria, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  her  sister  the  princess  Mary, 
it  appears  "that  there  was  a  report  of  a  child  bom  and 
miserably  destroyed,  but  that  it  could  not  be  discovered 
whose  it  was.  A  midwife  testified  that  she  was  brought  from 
her  house  blindfold  to  a  house  where  she  did  her  office,  and 
returned  in  Uke  manner.  She  saw  nothing  in  the  house  but 
candle-light,  and  only  said  it  was  the  cluld  of  a  very  £Edr 
young  lady.''  This  wild  story  was  but  a  modem  rersion  of  an 
ancient  legend,  which  is  to  be  met  with  among  the  local 
traditions  of  every  county  in  England,  in  border  minstrelsy 
and  ballad  lore,  and  even  in  oriental  tales ;  and  it  had  cer- 
tainly been  revived  by  some  of  the  court  gossips  of  Edward 
the  Sixth's  reign,  who  thought  proper  to  make  the  youthful 
sister  of  that  prince  the  heroine  of  the  adventure.  The 
council  had  offered  to  punish  any  one  whom  Elizabeth  could 
point  out  as  the  author  of  the  injurious  rumours  against  her 
character,  and  her  observation  in  her  letter  to  Somerset,  in 
reply  to  this  offer,  "that  she  should  but  gain  an  evil  name  as 
if  she  were  glad  to  punish,  and  thus  incur  the  ill-will  of  the 
^  Lansdowne  HSS.,  Brit.  Mas. 
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people,  which  she  should  be  loath  to  have/'  is  indicative  of  the 
profound  policy  which,  throughout  life,  enabled  this  great 
queen  to  win  and  retain  the  affections  of  the  men  of  England. 
Popularity  was  the  leading  object  with  Elizabeth,  from  her 
childhood  to  the  grave. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1549,  the  bill  of  attainder  against 
Thomas  Seymour,  baron  Sudely,  lord  admiral  of  England, 
was  read  for  the  third  time  in  the  house  of  lords :  presump- 
tuous courtship  of  Elizabeth  formed  one  of  the  numerous 
articles  against  him.  At  this  season,  so  replete  with  anxious 
alarm  and  anguish  to  herself,  the  young  princess  generously 
ventured  to  write  the  following  earnest  appeal  to  Somerset 
in  behalf  of  her  imprisoned  governess  Mrs.  Ashley,  and  her 
husband,  who  were,  as  she  had  every  reason  to  suppose, 
involved  in  the  same  peril  that  impended  over  her  rash  lover, 
with  whom  they  had  been  confederate : — 

THE  Ladt  Elizabeth  to  the  Pbotbotob  Sombeset.^ 

"Mt  Lord, 
**I  have  a  request  to  make  nnto  yonr  grace,  which  fear  has  made  me 
omit  till  this  time  for  two  causes;  the  one  because  I  saw  that  my  request 
far  the  rumours  whidi  were  spread  abroad  of  me  took  so  little  place,  which 
thing,  when  I  considered,  I  thought  I  should  little  profit  in  any  other  suit; 
howbeit,  now  I  understand  that  there  is  a  proclamation  for  them,  (for  the 
which  I  give  your  grace  and  the  rest  of  the  council  most  humble  thanks,) 
I  am  the  bolder  to  speak  for  another  thing;  and  the  other  was,  because, 
peraventure  your  lordship  and  the  rest  of  the  council  will  think  that  I  favour 
her  evil  doing  for  whom  I  shall  speak,  which  is  Kateryn  Ashley,  that  it 
would  please  your  g^race  and  the  rest  of  the  conndl  to  be  good  unto  her. 
Which  thing  I  do,  not  to  &vour  her  in  any  evil,  (for  that  I  would  be  mxTj 
to  do,)  but  for  these  considerations  that  follow,  the  which  hope  doth  teach 
me  in  saying,  that  I  ought  not  to  doubt  but  that  your  grace  and  the  rest  of 
the  council  will  think  that  I  do  it  for  other  considerations.  First,  because 
that  she  hath  been  with  me  a  long  time,  and  many  years,  and  hath  taken 
great  labour  and  pain  in  bringing  me  up  in  learning  and  honesty ;  and  there- 
fore  I  ought  of  very  duty  speak  for  her,  for  Saint  Gregorie  sayeth, '  that  we 
are  more  bound  to  them  that  bringeth  us  up  well  than  to  our  parents,  for 
our  parents  do  that  which  is  natural  for  them  that  bringeth  us  into  the 
world,  but  our  bringers  up  are  a  cause  to  make  us  live  well  in  it.'  The 
aeoond  is,  because  I  think  that  whatsoever  she  hath  done  in  my  lord  admi- 
ral's matter,  as  concerning  the  marrying  of  me,  she  did  it  because,  knowing 
him  to  be  one  of  the  council,  she  tiiought  he  would  not  go  about  any  such 
thing  without  he  had  the  coundl's  consent  thereunto;  for  I  have  heard  her 
many  times  say '  that  she  would  never  have  me  marry  in  any  place  without 
your  grace's  and  the  council's  consent.'      The  third  cause  is,   because  that 

1  MSS.  Lansd.  1236.  foL  85. 
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it  abaQ  and  doth  make  men  think  that  I  am  not  dear  of  the  deed  myMli^ 
bat  that  it  is  pardoned  to  me  because  of  my  youth,  because  that  she  I  loved 
so  well  is  in  sach  a  place.  Thus  hope,  prevailing  more  with  me  than  fear, 
bath  won  the  battle,  and  I  have  at  this  time  gone  forth  with  it,  which  I 
pray  Qod  be  taken  no  otherwise  than  it  is  meant.  Written  in  haste  from 
Hatfield,  this  seventh  day  of  March.  Also,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  not  offend- 
ing, I  beseech  yoor  grace  and  the  rest  of  the  comidl  to  be  good  to  master 
Ashkj,  her  hnsband,  which,  because  he  is  my  kinsman,  I  wovdd  be  glad  he 
ihoaki  do  welL 

'*Toar  assnred  fHend  to  my  Httle  power, 

««  Elizabeth." 
"To  my  VCTy  good  lord,  my  Lord  Protector." 

There  is  soinetliing  truly  magnanimous  in  the  manner  in 
which  Elizabeth  notices  her  relationship  to  the  prisoner 
Ashley  at  the  time  when  he  was  under  so  dark  a  doad^  and 
it  proves  that  the  natural  impulses  of  her  heart  were  generous 
and  good.  The  constitutional  levity  which  she  inherited  from 
her  mother  appears^  at  that  period  of  her  life^  to  have  been 
her  worst  faulty  and  though  she  afterwards  acquired  the  art 
of  veiling  this  under  an  affectation  of  extreme  prudery^  her 
natural  inclination  was  perpetually  breaking  out^  and  betray- 
ing her  into  follies  which  remind  one  of  the  conduct  of  the 
cat  in  the  fable  who  was  turned  into  a  lady,  but  never  could 
resist  her  native  propensity  for  catching  mice. 

Seymour  was  brought  to  the  block  on  the  20th  of  March. 
He  had  employed  the  last  evening  of  his  life  in  writing 
letters  to  Elizabeth  and  her  sister  with  the  point  of  an 
aglet,  which  he  plucked  from  his  hose,  being  denied  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink.  These  letters,  which  he  concealed  within 
the  sole  of  a  velvet  shoe,  were  discovered  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  council,  and  opened.  No  copies  of  these  interesting 
documents  have  apparently  been  preserved,  but  bishop  Lati- 
mer,  in  his  sermon  in  justification  of  the  execution  of  the 
unhappy  writer,  described  them  to  be  ''of  a  wicked  and 
dangerous  nature,  tending  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  king's 
sisters  against  the  protector  Somerset  as  their  great  enemy  .^'^ 
When  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  the  execution  of  the  ad- 
miral, she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  disappoint  the  malig- 
nant curiosity  of  the  official  spies,  who  were  watching  to 
report  every  symptom  of  emotion  she  might  betray  on  that 
1  See  the  Life  of  queen  Katharine  Parr,  vol.  ilL 
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occasion^  and  merely  said^  ''This  day  died  a  man  with  much 

wit,  and  very  little  judgment/'     This  extraordinary  instance 

of  self-command  might,  by  some,  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of 

apathy  in  so  young  a  woman,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

Elizabeth  had  been  entangled  in  the  snares  of  a  deep  and 

enduring  passion  for  Seymour, — ^passion  that  had  rendered 

her  regardless  of  every  consideration  of  pride,  caution,  and 

ambition,  and  forgetful  of  the  obstacle  which  nature  itself  had 

opposed  to  a  union  between  the  daiighter  of  Anne  Boleyn 

and  a  brother  of  Jane  Sejrmour.    That  Elizabeth  continued^ 

to  cherish  the  memory  of  this  unsuitable  lover  with  tender* 

ness,  not  only  after  she  had  been  deprived  of  him  by  the  axe 

of  the  executioner,  but  for  long  years  afterwards,  may  be 

inferred  from  the  favour  which  she  always  bestowed  on  his 

Mthfiil  follower,  sir  John  Harrington  the  elder,^  and  the  fact, 

that  when  she  was  actually  the  sovereign  of  England,  and 

had  rejected  the  addresses  of  many  of  the  princes  of  Europe, 

Harrington  ventured  to  present  her  with  a  portrait  of  his 

deceased  lord,  the  admiral,  with  the  following  descriptive 

sonnet : — 

'Of  pemon  nro,  strong  limbt^  and  xnanly  shape. 
By  nature  framed  to  serve  on  sea  or  land ; 
In  friendship  firm,  in  g^ood  state  or  ill  hap. 
In  peace  head-wise,  in  war-skill  great  bold  hand* 
On  horse  or  foot,  in  peril  or  in  play. 
None  could  excel,  though  many  did  essay. 
A  snlject  tme,  to  king  a  servant  great, 
Friend  to  God's  truth,  and  foe  to  Berne's  deodt; 

1  Sir  John  Harring^ton  the  elder  was  originally  in  the  service  of  king 
Heniy  YIIL,  and  much  in  his  confidence.  He  married  Ethdred  Malte, 
alias  Dyngley,  the  king's  natural  daughter,  by  Joanna  Dyngley,  or  Dohscm, 
and  obteined  with  her  a  large  portion  of  the  confiscated  church  lands,  which 
the  king,  out  of  his  special  love  and  regard  for  her,  gave  for  her  use  and  benefit ; 
but  she  always  passed  for  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  John  Malte,  the  king's 
tailor,  to  whose  care  she  was  committed  in  her  in£uicy  for  nurture  tmd 
education.  After  the  death  of  this  illegitimate  scion  of  royalty,  Harrington 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  lord  admiraL  He  was  very  strictly  examined 
l^  the  coundl  of  Edward  YI.  as  to  the  intercourse  of  his  lord  with  the  lady 
^izabeth,  but  he  could  neither  be  cajoled  nor  menaced  into  acknowledgments 
tending  to  criminate  them.  Ehzabeth  took  him  into  her  own  household, 
and  he  remained  faithfrdly  attached  to  her  interest  to  the  end  of  his  lifo. 
BBs  second  wife,  the  beautifrd  Isabella  Harkham,  was  one  of  ElisEabetli's 
maids  of  honour,  whom  he  has  immortalized  in  his  poetical  weeks  as 
'  sweet  Isabdla  Markham.' — See  Nugse  Antiquie,  by  sir  John  Harrington  the 
younger. 
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SnmpiooiiB  ahnoftd  fbr  honoar  of  theland. 
Temperate  at  home^  yet  kept  great  state  with  stay. 
And  noble  house,  that  fed  more  months  with  meat 
Than  Bcnne»  advanced  on  higher  steps  to  standi 
Tet  against  natare,  reason,  and  just  hiw% 
His  Uood  was  wgait,  gniltless,  withoat  just  cause.'' 

The  gift  was  accepted^  and  no  reproof  addressed  to  the  donor. 
But  to  return  to  the  early  life  of  Elizabeth  and  its  trials. 
The  severe  illness  whieh  attacked  her  soon  after  the  execution 
of  the  admiral  was^  in  all  probability^  caused  by  the  severe 
mental  sufferings  she  had  undergone  at  that  distressing 
period.  Her  malady  appears  to  have  been  so  dangerous  as 
to  cause  some  alarm  to  the  protector  Somerset^  who  not  only 
despatched  all  the  royal  physicians  to  her  aid^  but  shrewdly 
suspecting^  perhaps^  that  uneasiness  about  lier  pecuniary 
affairs  and  prospects  might  have  something  to  do  with  her 
indisposition^  he  expedited  the  long-delayed  sealing  of  her  let- 
ters-patent^ and  sent  them  to  her  with  many  kind  messages^ 
both  from  himself  and  his  wife.  These  courtesies  eUcited  the 
following  letter  of  acknowledgment  fipom  the  royal  invalid : — 

THi  Ladt  Slizabith  to  thb  Dvkb  ov  Somsbsbt.' 

^'Mt  txbt  oood  Lobd, 

**  Ifany  Unas  will  not  serve  to  render  the  least  part  of  the  thanks  that  yoor 
graee  ha^  deserred  of  me,  most  especially  fbr  that  yoa  have  been  careftd  of  my 
IwMh,  and  sending!  onto  me  not  only  yoor  oomfortaUe  letters,  hot  also  physi^ 
cians,  as  doctor  BiU,  whose  diligence  and  pains  have  been  a  great  part  of  my 
recovery ;  fbr  whom  I  do  most  heartily  thank  yonr  grace,  dediing  yoa  to  g^ve 
him  tlttnks  tot  me,  who  can  ascertain  yoa  of  mine  estate  of  health,  wherefiwe  I 
win  not  write  it.  And  altboD^  I  be  most  boonden  to  yoa  in  this  time  of 
my  siAness,  yet  I  may  not  be  onthankM  for  that  yoor  grace  hath  made 
cipedition  for  my  patent.  With  my  most  hearty  thanks  to  yoo,  and  commen- 
iactiooa  to  yoa  and  my  good  lady  yoor  wift^  most  heartily  fare  yoa  wdL — From 
CSheshont^  this  present  Friday. 

''Tour  assured  fHend  to  my  power, 

•■  To  my  Lord  Protector's  Grace.**  "  Elizabeth." 

Elizabeth  was  removed  from  Cheshunt  to  her  house  at 

Hatfield  for  change  of  air,  bat  continued  to  languish  and 

droop  in  pining  sickness  for  many  months.    The  opening  of 

the  new  year  1550  found  her  still  so  much  of  an  invalid  as  to 

be  precluded  from  resuming  her  studies,  which  she  had  been 

compelled  to  abandon  on  accoimt  of  her  perilous  state  of 

*  Wood's  Royal  Letter^  from  the  State-Paper  oflioe  domestio  records,  temp, 
Edward  VL  anno  1540. 
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health.  She  writes  to  the  young  king  her  brother^  January  2, 
a  pretty  and  pathetic  letter  in  Latin^  lamenting  that  she  had 
not  been  able^  according  to  her  usual  custom^  to  prepare  some 
little  token  of  her  love  as  an  offering  of  the  season  for  his 
highness  :  '^  For,  in  the  first  place,'^  she  says,  ^'  every  descrip- 
tion of  learning,  which  in  me  was  ever  very  small,  has  been 
either  so  wasted  by  the  long  continuance  of  my  sickness  and 
the  discontinuance  of  my  studies,  or  so  interrupted  by  reason 
of  my  present  infirmity,  that  my  old  custom  of  bringing 
something  out  of  my  scant  store  of  learning,  formerly  not 
diflBcult  to  me,  (when  to  pleasure  you,)  has  been  wholly 
prevented.    And  even  though  I  had  been  a  better  state  of 

health "      Elizabeth  then  takes  the  opportunity  of 

insinuating  a  judicious  compliment  to  the  yoimg  regal  student 
as  to  his  own  literary  attainments,  in  which  she  says  "he 
excels  so  much,  that,  even  if  her  state  of  health  had  not 
precluded  her  firom  undertaking  the  task,  she  should  have 
been  afiraid  of  sending  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  him  now, 
being  aware  that  his  correct  judgment  would  not  allow  him 
to  approve  of  any  thing  defective/^  Then  she  tells  him  that 
she  was  thinking  of  sending  him  some  jewel ;  but  while  she 
was  in  perplexity  as  to  what  it  should  be,  having  nothing 
worthy  of  his  acceptance,  she  had  been  informed  by  the  lord 
protector  that  the  custom  of  sending  New-year's  gifts  was  to 
be  discontinued  for  the  future,  which  she  considers  "  a  very 
wise  arrangement/^^  Elizabeth  concludes  her  letter  to  her 
royal  brother  with  an  intimation  how  agreeable  it  would  be 
to  her  to  offer  her  good  wishes  to  his  majesty  in  person,  if 
she  were  assured  that  it  would  not  be  displeasing  to  him. 
By  this  remark  it  is  apparent  that  she  was  still  in  disgrace, 
and  not  allowed  to  enter  his  royal  presence.* 

^  Elizabeth  altered  her  opimon  after  she  became  queen,  when  she  afRorded 
practical  proof  that  she  considered  receiving  New-year's  gifts  was  much  more 
agreeable  than  sending  them. 

*  There  are  a  great  many  of  Elizabeth's  Latin  letters  to  Edward  YI.  proaonrod 
in  the  Bodldan  library ;  lUso  an  Italian  sermon  of  Occhines,  which  she  tran- 
scribed with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  to  him  as  a  New-year's  gift.  The  dedica- 
tion is  dated  Enfield,  Dec  80,  bat  the  year  is  not  specified. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ECabetli't  tdidaftic  panoits — ^Atduun — ^Elizabeth't  letter  to  Edward  VI. 
— She  goes  to  court — Her  ampUcity  of  attire^Her  conformity  to  the 
Befinmatioii — ^Her  letter  to  king  Edward — ^Her  homehold  at  Hatfield — 
PriTy-pnrse  expenaea — Death  of  Edward  VI. — Bequired  to  acknowledge 
lady  Jane  Gray's  title — ^Pmdent  answer — ^Meets  her  sister — Enters  London 
wiUi  Maiy — ^Admiration  of  the  people^-Qneen's  jealoosy — ^Elizabeth  refbses 
the  mam  Qnfim  Mary's  displeasure— Elizabeth  diseemblos  and  conforms — 
Intrigues  of  the  French  ambassador — Plots  in  favour  of  Elizabeth  and 
Coortenay — ^Elizabeth  confined  to  the  palace — ^Matrimonial  proposals — Offered 
an  asylum  in  France — Courtenay  betrays  the  plot — ^Wyatfs  rebellions — 
EUzabeth  implicated  therdn — Queen  Mary  sends  for  hot — Her  excuses — 
Her  Journey  from  Hatfield  to  court — Entrance  into  London — Queen  reftises 
to  see  her — Animosity  of  the  privy  coundl — ^Her  death  desired  by  them— £• 
Intercepted  letters  to  Elizabeth---Accusations  of  Gardiner — Her  household  dis- 
charged— Her  distress — ^Her  letter  to  queen  Mary — She  is  carried  hj  water 
to  the  Tower-— Her  disconsolate  oondtticm. 

Thc  disastrous  termination  of  Elizabeths  first  loye-affair^ 
appears  to  have  had  the  salutary  effect  of  inclining  her  to 
habits  of  a  studious  and  reflective  character.  She  was  for  a 
time  under  a  doud^  and  during  the  profound  retirement  ill 
which  she  was  doomed  to  remain^  for  at  least  a  year^  after 
the  execution  of  the  lord  admiral^  the  energies  of  her  active 
mind  found  employment  and  solace  in  the  pursuits  of  learn- 
ing. She  assumed  a  grave  and  sedate  demeanour^  withal, 
and  bestowed  much  attention  on  theology^  which  the  polemic 
spirit  of  the  times  rendered  a  subject  of  powerful  interest. 
Her  new  governess,  lady  Tyrwhitt,  had  been  the  Mend  of 
the  late  queen,  Katharine  Parr,  and  was  one  of  the  learned 
females  who  had  supported  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
'and  narrowly  escaped  the  fiery  crown  of  martyrdom.    There 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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is  reason  to  suppose  that  Elizabeth^  altliougli  site  Iiad^  in  the 
first  instance,  defied  lady  Tyrwhitt^s  authority,  became  recon- 
ciled to  her  after  the  effervescence  of  her  high  spirit  had 
subsided,  and  the  assimilation  of  their  religious  feelings  pro- 
duced sympathy  and  good-will  between  them.  A  curious 
little  devotional  volume  is  mentioned  by  Anthony  i-Wood, 
as  having  once  belonged  to  queen  Elizabeth,  which  was  com- 
piled by  this  lady  for  her  use  when  acting  as  her  preceptress. 
It  was  of  miniature  size,  boimd  in  soUd  gold,  and  entitled. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Tyrwhitt^s  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers, 
with  divers  Hymns  and  Meditations. 

Not  in  vain  did  Elizabeth  labour  to  efface  the  memory  of 
her  early  indiscretion,  by  establishing  a  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  piety.  The  learned  Eoger  Ascham,  under  whom 
she  perfected  herself  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  in  his  letters 
to  Sturmius,  the  rector  of  the  Protestant  university  at 
Strasburg,  is  enthusiastic  in  his  encomiums  on  his  royal 
pupil.  "  Numberless  honoiirable  ladies  of  the  present  time,*' 
says  he,  ''  surpass  the  daughters  of  sir  Thomas  More  in  every 
kind  of  learning;  but  amongst  them  all  my  illustrious  mistress, 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  shines  like  a  star,  excelling  them  more 
by  the  splendour  of  her  virtues  than  by  the  glory  of  her 
royal  birth.  In  the  variety  of  her  commendable  qualities  I 
am  less  perplexed  to  find  matter  for  the  highest  panegyric, 
than  to  circumscribe  that  panegyric  within  just  bounds;  yet 
I  shall  mention  nothing  respecting  her  but  what  has  come 
under  my  own  observation.  For  two  years  she  pursued  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  under  my  tuition,  but  the  foun- 
dations of  her  knowledge  in  both  languages  were  laid  by 
the  diligent  instruction  of  William  Grindal,  my  late  beloved 
Mend.'' 

After  several  years  of  successful  tuition,  Grindal  was 
snatched  away  by  a  sudden  illness,  and  Ascham  had  the  honour 
of  completing  what  his  learned  friend  had  so  happUy  begun. 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  acquirements  of  the 
youthful  princess. — '^  The  lady  Elizabeth  has  completed  her 
sixteenth  year,  and  so  much  solidity  of  understanding,  such 
courtesy  united  with  dignity,  have  never  been  observed  at  so 
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early  an  age.  Slie  has  the  most  ardent  love  of  true  religion^ 
and  the  best  kind  of  literature;  the  constitution  of  her  mind 
is  exempt  from  female  weakness^  and  she  is  endued  with 
masculine  power  of  application;  no  apprehension  can  be 
quicker  than  hers,  no  memory  more  retentive.  French  and 
Italian  she  speaks  like  English;  Latin  with  fluency,  propriety, 
and  judgment.  She  also  spoke  Greek  with  me  frequently, 
willingly,  and  moderately  well.  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant 
than  her  hand-writing,  whether  in  the  Greek  or  the  Roman 
character.  In  music  she  is  very  skilful,  but  does  not  greatly 
delight.  With  respect  to  personal  decoration,  she  greatly 
prefers  a  simple  el^ance  to  show  and  splendour,  so  despising 
the  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair  and  wearing  of 
gdd,  that,  in  the  whole  manner  of  her  life,  she  rather  re- 
sembles Hippolyta  than  Phaedra.  She  read  with  me  almost 
the  whole  of  Cicero,  and  a  great  part  of  Livy;  from  those 
two  authors  her  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  has  been 
almost  exclusively  derived.  The  beginning  of  the  day  was 
always  devoted  by  her  to  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  after 
which  she  read  select  orations  of  Isocrates,  and  the  tragedies 
of  Sophocles,  which  I  judged  best  adapted  to  supply  her 
tongue  with  the  purest  diction,  her  mind  with  the  most 
excellent  precepts,  and  her  exalted  station  with  a  defence 
against  the  utmost  power  of  fortune.  For  her  religious 
instruction,  she  drew  first  6«m  the  fountains  of  Scripture, 
and  afterwards  from  St.  Cyprian,  the  ^Common-places'  of 
Melancthon,  and  similar  works,  which  convey  pure  doctrine 
in  elegant  language.^' 

The  letters  fix)m  which  these  passages  have  been  extracted 
were  written  by  Ascham,  in  Latin,  in  the  year  1550,  when 
he  had,  for  some  reason,  been  compelled  to  withdraw  fi^m 
his  situation  in  EUsabeth's  household.  The  commenda- 
tions of  this  great  scholar  had  probably  some  share  in 
restoring  her  to  the  favour  of  the  learned  young  king,  her 
brother,  whose  early  affection  for  the  dearly-loved  companion 
o(  lus  infSancy  appears  to  have  revived  after  a  time,  and  though 
the  jealousy  of  the  selfish  statesmen  who  held  him  in  thrall 
prevented  the  princely  boy  from  gratifying  his  yearnings  for 

b2 
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her  presence/ he  wrote  to  her  to  send  him  her  portrtdt* 

Elizabeth^  in  her  reverential  and  somewhat  pedantic  epistle 

in  reply^  certainly  gives  abundant  evidence  of  the  taste 

for  metaphors  to  which  Ascham  adverts  in  his  letters  to 

Sturmius. 

THX  FBDrcisB  EuziBBTH  TO  KiNa  Ebwabd  YI. 

WUhaFreteniqfherFoHrtUt.^ 

"  Like  M  the  rich  man  that  daily  gathereth  riohea  to  ricbea,  and  to  one  bag 
of  money  layeth  a  great  sort  till  it  oome  to  infinite,  so  methinka  yoor  mijesty, 
not  bdng  snfBced  with  many  benefits  and  gentlakessea  showed  to  me  afbre 
this  time,  doth  now  increase  them  in  asking  and  desiring  whero  yon  may 
bid  and  command,  requiring  a  thing  not  worthy  the  desiring  fbr  itself  but 
made  worthy  fbr  yonr  highness*  request,— my  picture,  I  mean,  in  which. 
If  the  inward  good  mind  toward  your  grace  might  as  wdl  be  declared  as  the 
ontvrard  &oe  and  countenance  shall  be  seen,  I  would  not  have  tarried  the 
commandment  but  prevented  it,  nor  have  been  the  last  to  grants  but  the 
"first  to  offer  it.  For  the  fiice  I  grant  I  might  well  blush  to  offer,  but  the 
mind  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  to  present;  fbr  though  firom  the  grace  of  the 
picture  the  colours  may  fade  by  time,  may  give  by  weather,  may  be  spotted  by 
chance,  yet  the  other  nor  time  with  her  swift  wings  shall  overtake,  nor  the 
misty  donds  with  their  lowerings  may  darken,  nor  chance  with  her  slippery 
foot  may  overtiirow. 

**  Of  this,  although  yet  the  proof  could  not  be  great,  because  the  oooasionil 
bath  been  but  small,  notwithstanding,  as  a  dog  hath  a  day,  so  may  I  peri> 
chance  have  time  to  declare  it  in  deeds,  where  now  I  do  writo  them  but  in 
.words.  And  further,  I  shall  most  humbly  beseech  your  nuyesty,  that  when 
you  shall  look  on  my  picture,  you  will  vouchsafb  to  think  that,  as  you  hav^ 
but  the  outward  shadow  of  tiie  body  afore  you,  so  my  inward  mind  wisheth 
that  the  body  itself  were  oftener  in  your  presence;  howbdt,  because  both  my 
so  being  I  think  I  could  do  your  miyesty  little  pleasure,  though  mysdf  great 
good,  and  again,  because  I  see  as  yet  not  the  time  agredng  thereunto,  I  shall 
Jeam  to  foUow  this  saying  of  Oraoe,  [Horace,]  *  Fercu  non  eulpes,  quod 
■iritmri  mm  potest'  And  thus  I  will  (troubling  your  mijesty,  I  fisar,)  end 
with  my  most  humble  thanks,  beseeching  Qod  long  to  preserve  yon  to  his 
lionour,  to  your  comfort^  to  the  realm's  prdU^  and  to  my  joy.  From  HatficM; 
this  16th  day  of  May.  -  Tour  miyesty's  most  humUe  aster, 

"  Elizabxth.^' 

In  the  summer  of  1550,  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  in  rein* 
stating  her  trusty  cofferer,  Thomas  Parry,  in  his  old  office, 
-and  she  employed  him  to  write  to  the  newly  appointed  se- 
cretary of  state,  William  Cecil,  afterwards  lord  Burleigh,  to 
solicit  him  to  bestow  the  parsonage  of  Harptree,  in  the. 
county  of  Somerset,  on  John  Kenyon,  the  yeoman  of  her 
robes.  A  lamentable  instance  of  an  unqualified  laymai^ 
through  the  patronage  of  the  great,  deyouring  that  pro- 

.V  Cotton.  MS.,  V«p.,  F.  iii.  foL  20. 
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perty  which  was  destined  for  the  support  of  efficient 
ministers  of  the  church.  Such  persons  employed  incom- 
petent curates  as  their  substitutes^  at  a  starving  salary^  ta 
the  great  injury  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  congregation* 
Parry's  letter  is  dated  September  22nd^  from  Ashridge.^ 
"Her  grace/'  he  says,  "hath  been  long  troubled  with 
rheums,  [rheumatism,]'  but  now,  thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  is 
nearly  well  again,  and  shortly  ye  shall  hear  from  her  grace, 
again/'  A  good  understandhig  appears  to  have  been  early 
established  between  Elizabeth  and  Cecil,  which  possibly 
might  be  one  of  the  under-currents  that  led  to  her  recall  to 
court,  where,  however,  she  did  not  return  till  after  the  first 
disgrace  of  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1551,  she  emerged  from  the  pro- 
found retirement  in  which  she  had  remained  since  her  dis* 
grace  in  1549,  and  came  in  state  to  visit  the  king  her  brother* 
"She  rode  on  horseback  through  London  to  St.  James's- 
palace,  attended  by  a  great  company  of  lords,  knights,  and 
^tlemen,  and  about  two  hundred  ladies.  Two  days  later 
she  came  from  St.  James's,  through  the  park,  to  the  court. 
The  way  from  the  park-gate  to  the  court  was  spread  with  fine 
sand.  She  was  attended  by  a  very  honourable  confluence  of 
noble  and  worshipful  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  was  received 
with  much  ceremony  at  the  court-gate."'  That  wily  poli- 
tician the  earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, had  considered  Elizabeth,  yoimg  and  neglected  as  she 
was,  of  sufficient  political  importance  to  send  her  a  duplicate 
of  the  curious  letter  addressed  by  the  new  council  jointly  ta 
her  and  her  sister  the  lady  Mary,  in  which  a  statement  is 
given  of  the  asserted  misdemeanours  of  Somerset,  and  their 
proceedings  against  him>  The  council  were  now  at  issue 
with  Mary  on  the  grounds  of  her  adherence  to  the  ancient 
doctrines,  and  as  a  conference  had  been  appointed  between 
her  and  her  opponents  on  the  18th  of  March,  it  might  be  to 
divert  popular  attention  fi^m  her  and  her  cause,  that  the 

1  Tytler's  Edward  and  Maiy,  voL  i. 
'  Or  catarrh,  '  oold,'  the  word  rheams  being  used  indifferentlj  at  that  enr 
tor  both  maladies. 

•  StiTpe't  Memoriala.  *  l^tler't  Edward  and  Uarj,  voL  i. 
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younger  and  fairer  sister  of  the  sovereign  was  permitted  to 
make  her  public  entrance  into  London  on  the  preceding  daj^ 
and  that  she  was  treated  with  so  many  marks  of  imwonted 
respect.  Thus  we  see  Mary  makes  her  public  entry  into 
London  on  the  ISth,  with  her  train  all  decorated  with  black 
rosaries  and  crosses^^  and  on  the  19th  Elizabeth  is  again 
shown  to  the  people,  as  if  to  obHterate  any  interest  that 
xnight  have  been  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the  elder 
princess. 

The  love  of  Edward  VI.  for  Elizabeth  was  so  very  great, 
according  to  Camden,  that  he  never  spoke  of  her  by  any 
other  title  than  his  '^dearest  sister,''  or  his  ''sweet  sister 
Temperance.''*  Elizabeth  at  that  period  affected  extreme 
simplicity  of  dress,  in  conformity  to  the  mode  which  the  rigid 
rules  of  the  Calvinistic  church  of  Geneva  was  rendering 
general  among  the  stricter  portion  of  those  noble  ladies  who 
professed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  ''The king  her 
father,"  says  Dr.  Aylmer,*  "  left  her  rich  clothes  and  jewels, 
and  I  know  it  to  be  true  that  in  seven  years  after  his  death 
she  never,  in  all  that  time,  looked  upon  that  rich  attire  and 
precious  jewels  but  once,  and  that  against  her  will;  and  that 
there  never  came  gold  or  stone  upon  her  head,  till  her  sister 
forced  her  to  lay  off  her  former  soberness,  and  bear  her 
company  in  her  glittering  gayness ;  and  then  she  so  wore  it, 
that  all  men  might  see  that  her  body  carried  that  which  her 
heart  misliked.  I  am  sure  that  her  maidenly  apparel  which 
she  used  in  king  Edward's  time,  made  the  noblemen's  wives 
and  daughters  ashamed  to  be  dressed  and  painted  like 
peacocks,  being  more  moved  with  her  most  virtuous  example 
than  with  all  that  ever  Paul  or  Peter  wrote  touching  that 
matter."*  The  first  opening  charms  of  youth  Elizabeth  well 
knew  required  no  extraneous  adornments,  and  her  classic 
tastes  taught  her  that  the  elaborate  magnificence  of  the  cos- 

>  Life  of  Qoeen  Maiy,  toL  in.  p.  406. 

'  Camden's  Introduction  to  Elizabeth's  Life. 
*  The  learned  tutor  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  in  an  encomium  which  he  wrote  on 
Elizabeth,  after  her  accession  to  the  thxtme,  entitled  The  Harbour  for  FaithfUl 
SubjectB. 

*  Ayfaner's  Harbour  fbr  Faithful  Suljeds. 
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tnmes  of  her  brother's  court  tended  to  obscure^  rather  than 
enhance^  those  graces  which  belonged  to  the  morning  bloom 
of  lifi^  The  plainness  and  modesty  of  the  princess  Elisa^ 
beth's  cootome  was  particularly  noticed  during  the  splendid 
festirities  that  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
queen-dowager  of  Scotland^  Mary  of  Lorraine^  to  the  court 
of  Edward  VI.,  in  October  1551.  The  advent  of  the  feir 
regent  of  the  sister  kingdom  and  her  French  ladies  of  honour 
produced  no  slight  excitement  among  the  noble  belles  of 
king  Edward's  court,  and  it  seems  that  a  sudden  and  com- 
plete revolution  in  dress  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
new  feshions  that  were  then  imported  by  the  Scottish  queen 
and  her  brilliant  cortige ;  "  so  that  all  the  ladies  went  with 
their  hair  frounsed,  curled,  and  double  curled,  except  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  who  altered  nothing,"  says  Aylmer,  ''but 
kept  her  old  maiden  shame&cedness/'^ 

At  a  later  period  of  life,  Elizabeth  made  up,  in  the  exube« 
ranee  of  her  ornaments  and  the  fantastic  extravi^ance  of  her 
dress,  for  the  simplicity  of  her  attire  when  in  the  bloom  of 
sweet  seventeen.  What  would  her  reverend  eulogist  have 
said  if,  while  penning  these  passages  in  her  honour,  the  vision 
of  her  three  thousand  gowns,  and  the  eighty  wigs  of  divers 
coloured  hair,  in  which  his  royal  heroine  finally  rejoiced, 
could  have  risen  in  array  before  his  mental  eye,  to  mark  the 
difference  between  the  Elizabeth  of  seventeen  and  the  Eliza- 
beth  of  seventy?  The  Elizabeth  of  seventeen  had,  however, 
a  purpose  to  answer  and  a  part  to  play,  neither  of  which  were 
compatible  with  the  indulgence  of  her  natural  vanity,  and 
that  inordinate  love  of  dress  which  the  popular  preachers  of 
her  brother's  court  were  perpetually  denouncing  from  the 
pulpit.  Her  purpose  was  the  re-estabUshment  of  that  fair 
fiune,  which  had  been  sullied  by  the  cruel  implication  of  her 
name  by  the  protector  Somerset  and  his  creatures  in  the 
proceedings  against  the  lord  admiral ;  and  in  this  she  had,  by 
the  circumspection  of  her  conduct,  the  unremitting  manner 
in  which,  since  that  mortifying  period,  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  pursuits  of  learning  and  theology,  so  ftilly  succeeded^ 

^  Aylmer't  Harbour  for  Fatthftil  Snljocts. 
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that  shei  was  now  regarded  as  a  pattern  for  all  the  youthful 
ladies  of  the  court.  The  part  which  she  was  ambitious  of 
performing,  was  that  of  the  heroine  of  the  reformed  party  in 
England.  That  Elizabeth  was  abready  so  considered,  and 
that  the  royal  sisters  were  early  placed  in  incipient  rivalry  to 
^ach  other  by  the  respective  partisans  of  the  warring  creeds 
which  divided  the  land,  may  be  gathered  from  the  observa- 
tions of  their  youthful  cousin,  lady  Jane  Gray,  when  urged 
to  wear  the  costly  dress  that  had  been  presented  to  her  by 
Mary; — ''Nay,  that  were  a  shame,  to  follow  my  lady  Mary, 
who  leaveth  God's  word,  and  leave  my  lady  Elizabeth,  who 
followeth  God^s  word/' 

Elizabeth  wisely  took  no  visible  part  in  the  struggle  between 
the  Dudley  and  Seymour  factions,  though  there  is  reason  to 
beUeve  that  Somerset  tried  to  enlist  her  on  his  side.  The 
following  interrogatory  was  put  to  him  on  one  of  his  exami* 
i^ations: — ''Whether  he  did  not  consent  that  Vane  should 
labour  the  lady  Elizabeth  to  be  offended  with  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  then  earl  of  Warwick,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  others  of  his  council  ?*'  *  The  answer  to  this 
query  has  not  been  found,  or  it  might  possibly  throw  some 
light  on  the  history  of  Elizabeth  at  that  period.  She  cer- 
tainly had  no  cause  to  cherish  the  slightest  friendship  for 
Somerset,  who,  by  bringing  all  the  particulars  of  the  indis- 
cretions that  had  taken  place  between  her  and  the  admiral 
before  the  council,  had  cast  a  blight  on  her  morning  flower  of 
Ufe.  Somerset  sent  a  piteous  supplication  to  Elizabeth  from  the 
Tower,  imploring  her  to  go  to  the  king,  and  exert  her  power- 
ful influence  to  obtain  his  pardon ;  and  she  wrote  to  him  in 
reply,  "  that  being  so  yoimg  a  woman,  she  had  no  power  to 
do  any  thing  in  his  behidf,''  and  assured  him  "  that  the  king 
was  surrounded  by  those  who  took  good  care  to  prevent  her 
from  approaching  too  near  the  court,  and  she  had  no  more 
opportunity  of  access  to  his  majesty  than  himself/'^ 

The  fall  of  Somerset  made,  at  first,  no  other  difference  to 
Elizabeth  than  the  transfer  of  her  appHcations  for  the  restora- 

»  Tytler*i  Edward  and  Maiy,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 
s  LeU't  Life  oi  Elizabeth. 
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of  Dnriuaii-lioiiaefirQm  him  to  the  dnke  of  NoilIiiuiibeF* 
land,  vlio  had  obtanied  tiie  ginit  of  diat  portkn  of  Some^^ 
iUegalfy  aequired  jaoperty.  Elixabeth  pq  aisled  in  aaatiliug 
herdaims  to  this  demesne,  and  that  with  ahighhand^finr  die 
addressed  an  aj^eal  to  the  lord  dianodlor  on  the  subject. 
She  openly  ei|HeBsed  her  displeasme  that  Noirdimnberiand 
dioald  hafe  adked  it  of  Ae  king,  without  first  ascertaining 
her  diqKMition  touching  it;  she  made  a  peremptcvy  demand 
that  the  hoose  should  be  ddirered  op  to  her,  and  sent  word 
to  Northnmberiand,  ^diat  she  was  determined  to  come  and 
seetiie  king  at  Candlemasi,  and  requested  diat  she  might  hsTO 
the  nse  of  St.  James's-palaoe  for  her  abode  pro  tew^mre, 
becanae  she  could  not  have  her  things  so  soon  ready  at  the 
Strand-house.^  ....  Bnt,^'  observes  Northmnberland,  after 
rdating  diese  energetic  proceedings  of  the  young  lady, 
''I  am  sure  her  grace  woold  have  done  no  less,  though  she 
had  kept  Dorfaam-honse.''  This  observaticm  certainly  refiers 
to  her  wish  of  occopying  St.  James's-palace. 

It  was,  however,  no  part  of  Northnmborland's  poli^  to  al« 
knr  either  of  the  sistersof  theyoong  king  to  »goy  theo^por* 
tanity  of  personal  intercourse  with  him,  and  least  of  all  EUia* 
beCh,  whcnn,  firom  the  tender  firiendship  that  had  ever  nnited 
them,  and  more  than  all,  the  con£nrmity  of  her  profession 
with  Edward's  rdigions  (q;nnions,  he  might  naturally  have 
been  deairons  of  appointing  as  his  socoessor,  when  his  brief 
term  of  royalty  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  Hist  Elisabeth  made 
an  att^npt  to  visit  her  royal  brother  in  his  sidmessi,  and  that 
she  was  drcnmTented  in  her  intention,  and  intercepted  on 
her  ^pproadi  to  the  metropolis  by  the  agents  of  the  £Eu;tion 
tiiat  had  possession  of  his  person,  she  herself  informs  him  in 
a  letter  which  evinces  sisterly  scdidtode  for  his  health.'  The 
same  power  that  was  employed  to  present  the  visit  of  EHia* 
beth  to  her  dying  brodier,  probably  deprived  him  of  the 
sstisfiiriaon  of  receiving  the  letter  wlidch  informed  him  that 
sndi  had  been  her  intention.  It  was  the  interest  of  those 
unprincipled  statesmen  to  instil  feelings  of  bitterness  into  the 

>  Set  KortliiiBbeckDd't  letter  in  Tyfier,  toL  fi.  pp.  161-16S. 
«  HarL  MSS.  6960. 
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heart  of  the  poor  young  king^  against  those  to  whom  the  fond 
ties  of  natural  affc^on  had  once  so  strongly  united  him.  The 
tenour  of  Edward  YI/s  will^  and  the  testimony  of  the  persons 
who  were  about  him  at  the  time  of  his  deaths  prove  that  he 
was  at  last  no  less  estranged  from  Elisabeth  than  from  Mary^ 
whose  recusancy  had  been  urged  against  her  as  a  reasonable 
ground  for  exclusion  from  the  throne.  Both  were  alike  ex- 
cluded from  their  natural  places  in  the  succession^  and  de« 
priyed  of  the  benefit  of  their  father's  nomination  in  the  act 
for  settling  the  royal  succession  in  the  year  1544^  and  subse- 
quently in  his  wiU.  The  objections  of  papistry  and  illegiti- 
macy, which  were  ui^ed  against  Mary,  were  strong  reasons 
for  ihe  election  of  Elizabeth,  who  professed  to  be  a  zealous 
follower  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  whose  legiti- 
macy was  at  once  established  by  a  declaration  of  Mary's 
illegitimacy.  The  next  objection  to  Mary  and  Elizabeth  was, 
that  being  only  sisters  to  Edward  by  tiie  half  blood,  they 
could  not  be  his  lawfrd  heirs;  but  this  was  indeed  a  fallacy, 
for  their  title  was  derived  from  the  same  royal  father  from 
whom  Edward  inherited  the  throne,  and  would  in  no  respect 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  comparatirely  mean  blood  of 
Jane  Seymour,  even  if  they  had  been  her  daughters  by  the 
late  king.  The  third  reason  given  for  the  exclusion  of 
Edward's  sisters  was,  that  they  might  marry  foreign  princes, 
and  thus  be  the  means  of  bringing  papistry  into  England 
again,  which  lady  Jane  Gray  could  not  do,  as  she  was  already 
married  to  the  son  of  the  duke  of  N(»thumberland.  Latimer 
preached  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  Elizabeth  as  wdl  as 
Mary,  dedaring  that  it  was  better  that  God  should  take  away 
the  ladies  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  than  that,  by  marrying  foreign 
princes,  they  should  endanger  the  existence  of  the  reformed 
church.  Ridley  set  forth  the  same  doctrine,  although  it  was 
well  known  that  Elizabeth  had  rejected  the  offer  oi  one 
foreign  prince,  and  had  evinced  a  disinclination  to  marriage 
altogether.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unfair  than 
rejecting  her,  for  fear  of  a  contingency  that  never  might,  and 
in  fact  never  did,  happen.  The  name  of  conscience  was,  how- 
ever, the  watchword  under  which  Northumberland  and  his 
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kad  CHxied  their  pomt  wifth  Hm  pion  young 
wamnign,  nhen  Aey  induced  lum  to  set  aside  the  ri^tM 
hein  and  heqnrath  die  crown  to  lady  Jane  Gny. 

EUxabeth  kept  her  state  at  Hatfield-honae  during  the  hot 
few  mnntha  of  EdwardPa  reign.  The  expenses  oi  her  house* 
hold  amoonted  to  an  average  of  S938/.  acocxding  to  <me  of 
hor  hooaehoUL-hooks,  frcnn  Octob»  Ist^  5th  o£  Edward  VI.^ 
to  the  last  day  of  September  in  the  6th  year  of  that  prince^  in 
tiie  poasessioQ  of  lord  Strangford.  It  is  entitled,  the  Account 
of  Thomas  ^Pnrry,  esq.,  cofferer  to  the  right  exodlent  Princess 
die  lady  EUxabeth,  her  Grace  the  King's  majesty's  most 
honourable  Sister.  The  above  was  the  style  and  title  used 
by  Elizabeth  during  her  royal  brother's  reign.  Evay  page 
of  the  book  is  signed  at  the  bottom  by  her  own  hand.  Her 
cellar  appears  to  have  been  well  stocked  with  beer^  sweet 
wine,  Rhenish  and  Gascoigne  wines.  Laminey-pies  are  once 
entered  as  a  present.  The  wages  id  her  household  servants 
tost  a  quarterof  a  year  amounted  to  821.  17s,  Sd.  The  liveries 
of  velvet  coats  fin-  thirteen  gentlemen,  at  forty  shillings  the 
coat,  amounted  to  26/. ;  the  liveries  of  her  yeomen  to  78/.  18f. 
She  paid  for  the  inalnng  of  her  turnspits'  coats  9».  2d. 
Given  in  alms,  at  sundry  timeai,  to  poor  men  and  women, 
7/.  15#.  Sd.  Among  the  entries  for  the  chamber  and  robes 
are  the  following : — 

"  Find  to  Jobn  SpitfaonhMi,  the  17th  o£  May,  ftr  boob*  «yi  to  Mr.  Alkn 
ftr  a  Bibfe,  27«.  4d,     Fkid  to  Ediinnid  Alien  for  a  Bible,  90t.     Thiid  o£ 

K rfwir,  to  tiM  keeper  oT  Horiftrd  jifl  ftr  fees  oT  John  Wing6dd,  being 

m  wtad,  ISc  4d.  Fkid  14Ui  oT  Dennbav  to  Bkwhe  Harj  fcr  her  half. 
jear't  annnity,  100».,  and  to  Bkncfae  Conrtnaje  for  the  like,  66*.  Sd.  Fkid. 
Vreeaher  14Ui,  at  the  duratming  of  Mr.  Bendred't  child,  as  by  warrant 
doth  aiipear,  U.  Fnd  hi  reimd  «Bbo  tmmbj  yenam  at  St  Jamei'i,  her 
graee  then  bemg  there;  ria.  the  king's  footmen,  11«.;  the  ander-kecper  of 
St.  James's,  lOr.;  the  gardener,  5«.;  to  one  Bnasdl,  groom  of  the  king's 
great  chamber,  10ft.;  to  tiie  wardrobe,  lU.;  the  Tkilhia,  lOr.;  a  Frenchman 
ibat  gKW9  a  book  to  her  gFaoei,  10s.;  the  ke^er  of  the  park-gate  at  St. 
Jamca's,  lOt." 

From  another  of  Elizabeth's  acconnt-books^  in  possession 

of  Gostavus  Brander^  esq.,  the  Antiquarian  Repertory  quotes 

the  following  additional  items: — 

"Two  French  hoodt,  2L9»,9d,  Half-a-jaid  snd  two  nails  of  rdvct,  ftr 
partleta,  18«.  9tL  Fud  to  Edwaid  Allen  for  a  BiUe,  li.  Fkid  to  the  king's 
[Edward  VL]  dnmer  [>gFiper]  snd  pkipker  [afer],  SOt.    To  Mr.  Haywood, 
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909.,  and  to  Sebastian,  towards  the  diarge  of  the  children,  witfa  the  carriage 
of  the  phtyers'  garmenta,  4/.  19«.  Paid  to  sondiy  persona  at  St.  James's^ 
her  gnce  being  there,  9L  16s,  To  Beamonde,  the  king's  servant,  for  hia 
Doys  that  played  before  her  grace,  10«.  In  reward  to  certain  persona,  on  tba 
lOth  of  Augost^  [this  was  after  Maiy's  accession,]  to  Former,  who  played  on 
the  late;  to  Mr.  Ashfield's  servant,  with  two  prixe  oxen  and  ten  muttony 
209,  more;  the  harper,  80».;  to  him  that  made  her  grace  a  table  of  walnnt- 
tree,  44«.  9i.;  to  Mr.  Codnis'  servant,  that  brooght  her  grace  a  stnigeon,  6f.  Sd,} 
to  my  lord  Bussell's  minstrels,  209, 

'  '<  Acoonnts  of  Thomaa  Parry,  oofierer  of  her  honsehold,  till  Oct  1553."> 
The  last  documentary  record  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  is  a  letter  addressed  by  her  to  the  lords  of  the 
council,  relating  to  some  of  her  landed  property,  concerning 
which  there  was  a  dispute  between  her  tenant.  Smith,  and 
my  lord  privy-seal,  the  earl  of  Bedford.  She  complains  of 
having  been  '^ evilly  handled'^  by  the  minister,  though  she 
denies  taking  part  with  Smith  in  the  controversy  against 
him.  All  she  wishes  is,  she  says,  ''  to  enjoy  her  own  right 
in  quietness.^' 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July  Edward  expired  at 
Greenwich,  but  his  death  was  kept  secret  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  persons  of  his  sisters,  to  both  of  whom  deceitM 
letters  were  written  in  his  name  by  order  of  Northumberland, 
requiring  them  to  hasten  to  London  to  visit  him  in  his 
sickness.  The  eflFect  of  this  treacherous  missive  on  Mary, 
her  narrow  escape,  and  subsequent  proceedings,  have  been 
related  in  her  biography  in  the  present  work.  Elizabeth, 
more  wary,  or  better  informed  of  what  was  in  agitation  by 
some  secret  friend  at  court,  supposed  to  be  Cecil,  instead  of 
obeying  the  guileful  summons,  remained  quietly  at  Hatfield 
to  watch  the  event.  This  was  presently  certified  to  her  by 
the  arrival  of  commissioners  from  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, who,  after  announcing  the  death  of  the  young  king, 
and  his  appointment  of  lady  Jane  Gray  for  his  successor, 
ofiered  her  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  considerable  grant  of 
lands  as  the  price  of  her  acquiescence,  if  she  would  make  a 
Volimtary  cession  of  her  own  rights  in  the  succession,  which 
she  was  in  no  condition  to  assert.  Elizabeth,  with  equal 
wisdom  and  courage,  replied  ''that  they  must  first  make  their 
agreement  with  her  elder  sister,  during  whose  lifetime  she 

*  Antiq.  Bepertory,  vdL  L  p.  64. 
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liad  no  claim  or  title  to  resign/'  Leti  assoifes  us,  thst  di6 
also  wrote  a  letter  of  indignant  expostulation  to  Northum" 
berland  on  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  to  her  sister  and 
herself,  by  proclaiming  his  daughter-in-law  queen.  A  fit  of 
lickness,  real  or,  as  some  haye  insinuated,  feigned,  preserved 
Elizabeth  from  the  peril  of  taking  any  share  in  the  contest 
for  the  crown.  Her  defenceless  position,  and  her  proximiiy 
to  the  metropolis,  placed  her  in  a  critical  predicament,  and  if 
by  feigning  illness  she  ayoided  being  conducted  to  the  Tower 
1^  Northumberland's  partisans,  she  acted  as  a  wise  woman, 
seeing  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour.^  But,  sick 
«n*  well,  she  preserved  her  integrity,  and  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  her  sister's  successes  reached  her,  she  forgot  her  indis* 
position  and  hastened  to  give  public  demonstrations  of  her 
loyalty  and  affection  to  her  person,  by  going  in  state  to  meet 
and  welcome  her  on  her  triumphant  progress  to  the  metro- 
polis. The  general  assertion  of  historians,  that  Elizabeth 
raised  a  military  force  for  the  support  of  queen  Mary,  is 
erroneouif ;  she  was  powerless  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
popular  outburst  in  &vour  of  Mary  rendered  it  needless  after 
the  first  week's  reign  of  the  nine-days'  queen  was  over. 

Elizabeth  came  riding  &om  her  seat  in  the  country,  July 
the  29th,  along  Fleet-street  to  Somerset-house,  which  now 
belonged  to  her,  attended  by  2000  horse,  armed  with  spears, 
bows,  and  guns.  In  her  train  appeared  sir  John  WiUiams, 
or  John  Bridges,  and  her  chamberlain,  all  being  dressed  in 
green;  but  their  coats  were  fSsu^d  with  velvet,  satin,  taffeta^ 
nlk,  or  doth,  according  to  their  quality.  This  retinue  of 
Elizabeth  assumed  a  less  warlike  character  on  the  morrow, 
when  it  appears  that  queen  Mary  had  disbanded  her  armed 
militia.  When  Elizabeth  rode  through  Aldgate  next  day,  ou 
her  road  to  meet  her  sister,  she  was  accompanied  by  a  thou* 
sand  persons  on  horseback,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
ladies  of  rank.^  The  royal  sisters  met  at  Wanstead,  where 
Elizabeth  and  her  train  paid  their  first  homage  to  queen 

^  Stowe  nyi  Elizabeth  was  aocxMnpanied  by  1000  bone,  oonastisg  of  knights, 
ladies,  gentlanen,  and  their  servants.  Lingard  reduces  this  number  to  150 
persons,  bat  the  people  of  London  then,  as  now,  doabUess  ponred  forth  in  mass 
to  hail  the  approadmig  sovereign. 
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Mary,  wlio  received  them  very  graciously,  and  kissed  every 
lady  presented  by  Elizabeth.  On  the  occasion  of  Mary^g 
triumphant  entrance  into  London,  the  royal  sisters  rode  side 
by  side  in  the  grand  equestrian  procession.  The  youthful 
charms  of  Elizabeth,  then  in  her  twentieth  year,  the  majestic 
grace  of  her  tall  and  finely-proportioned  figure,  attracted 
every  eye,  and  formed  a  contrast  disadvantageous  to  Mary^ 
who  was  nearly  double  her  age,  small  in  person,  and  faded 
prematurely  by  early  sorrow,  sickness,  and  anxiety.^  The 
pride  and  reserve  of  Mary^s  character  would  not  allow  her  to 
condescend^to  the  practice  of  any  of  those  arts  of  courting 
popularity  in  which  Elizabeth,  who  rendered  every  thing 
subservient  to  the  master-passion  of  her  soul, — ambition,  was 
a  practised  adept.  In  every  look,  word,  and  action  Eliza- 
beth studied  efiect,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  noticed  that 
she  took  every  opportunity  of  displaying  the  beauty  of  her 
hand,  of  which  she  was  not  a  little  vain.* 

Within  one  little  month  after  their  public  entrance  into  Lon- 
don, the  evil  spirits  of  the  times  had  succeeded  in  Rekindling 
the  sparks  of  jealousy  between  the  queen  and  heiress  of  the 
throne.  That  Mary,  after  all  the  mortifications  that  had 
been  inflicted  upon  her  at  Elizabeth^s  birth,  had  hitherto 
had  the  magnanimity  to  regard  her  with  sisterly  feelings,  is  a 
fact  that  renders  their  subsequent  estrangement  much  to 
be  regretted.  When  Mary,  who  had  never  dissembled  her 
religious  opinions,  made  known  her  intention  of  restoring  the 
mass,  and  all  the  ancient  ceremonials  that  had  been  abolish- 
ed by  king  Edward^s  council,  the  Protestants  naturally  took 
the  alarm.  Symptoms  of  disaffection  towards  their  new 
sovereign  betrayed  themselves  in  the  enthusiastic  regard 
which  they  lavished  on  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  beacon  of 
hope,  to  which  the  champions  of  the  Reformation  turned  as 
the  horizon  darkened  around  them.  But  it  was  not  only  on 
those  to  whom  a  sympathy  in  religious  opinions  endeared  her 
that  Elizabeth  had  succeeded  in  making  a  favourable  impres- 
sion, for  she  was  already  so  completely  estabUshed  as  the 

>  Tomer.     Lingard.     Mkhele. 
s  Beport  of  Michele,  the  Yenetiaii  ambMndor. 
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darling  of  the  people  of  England^  tliat  pope  Julius  III.^  in 
one  of  his  letters^  adverting  to  the  report  made  by  his  enyoy^ 
Commendone^  on  the  state  of  queen  Mary^s  goyemment^ 
says^  ''That  heretic  and  schismatic  sister^  formerly  substi- 
tuted for  her  [queen  Mary]  in  the  succession  by  their  &ther^ 
is  in  the  heart  and  mouth  of  every  one/'* 

The  refusal  of  Elizabeth  to  attend  mass,  while  it  excited 
the  most  lively  feelings  of  admiration  for  her  sincerity  and 
courage  among  the  Protestants,  gave  great  ofPence  to  the 
queen  and  her  council,  and  the  princess  was  sternly  enjoined 
to  conform  to  the  Cathdic  rites.  Elizabeth  was  resolute  in 
her  refusal;  she  even  declined,  under  pretext  of  indisposition, 
being  present  at  the  ceremonial  of  making  her  kinsman 
Courtenay  an  earl.  This  was  construed  into  disrespect  for 
the  queen.  Some  of  the  more  headlong  zealots,  by  whom 
Mary  was  surrounded,  recommended  that  she  should  be  put 
under  arrest.^  Mary  refused  to  consent  to  a  measure  at  once 
unpopular  and  unjustifiable,  but  endeavoured,  by  alternate 
threats,  persuasions,  and  promises,  to  prevail  on  her  sister  to 
accompany  her  to  the  chapel-royal.*  The  progress  of  the  con- 
test between  the  queen  and  her  sister  on  this  case  of  con** 
science,  is  thus  detailed  by  the  French  ambassador,  Noailles,  in 
a  letter  dated  September  6 : — ''Elizabeth  will  not  hear  mass, 
nor  accompany  her  sister  to  the  chapel,  whatever  remonstrance 
either  the  queen  or  the  lords  on  her  side  have  been  able  to 
make  to  her  on  this  subject.  It  is  feared  that  she  is  coun- 
adled  in  her  obstinacy  by  some  of  the  magnates,  who  are 
dnposed  to  stir  up  fresh  troubles.  Last  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day,'' continues  he,  "  the  queen  caused  her  to  be  preached 
to,  and  entreated  by  all  the  great  men  of  the  council,  one 
after  the  other,  but  their  importunity  only  elicited  from  her, 
at  last,  a  very  rude  reply."*  The  queen  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  firmness  of  Elizabeth,  which  promised  to  prove  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  papacy  in  England.  The  fac- 
tion that  had  attempted  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  both  the 

>  Letters  of  Pope  Julias  III.  p.  112.    Sharon  Tomer. 

*  Lbgfffd.    KoaOles.    Tomer.  *  Ibid. 

«  D^p^chee  de  Koaillw,  147. 
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slaughters  of  Henry  VIII.  by  proclaiming  lady  Jane  Gray 
queen^  gathered  hopes  from  the  dissension  between  the  royal 
sisters.  Elizabeth^  however^  who  had  no  intention  of  unset- 
tling the  government  of  the  sickly  sovereign  to  whom  she  was 
heir-presumptive^  when  she  found  that  it  was  suspected  that 
her  non-conformity  proceeded  from  disaffection^  demanded 
jEtn  audience  with  queen  Mary^  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  before  her,  she  told  her,  weeping  at  the  same  time, 
"  that  she  saw  plainly  how  little  affection  her  majesty  appeared 
to  have  for  her;  and  that  she  knew  she  had  done  nothing  to 
offend  her,  except  in  the  article  of  religion,  in  which  she 
was  excusable,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  creed  she  at 
present  professed,  without  having  ever  heard  any  doctor  who 
could  have  instructed  her  in  the  other.*'  She  entreated  the 
queen,  therefore,  to  let  her  have  some  books  explanatory  of 
doctrine  contrary  to  that  set  forth  in  the  Protestant  books 
she  had  hitherto  read,  and  she  would  commence  a  course 
of  study  from  works  composed  expressly  in  defence  of  thd 
Catholic  creed,  which,  perhaps,  might  lead  her  to  adopt 
other  sentiments.  She  also  requested  to  have  some  learned 
man  appointed  for  her  instructor."* 

The  queen  received  these  overtures  in  a  conciliatory  spirit, 
and  Elizabeth  appeared  with  her  at  the  celebration  of  mass 
on  the  8th  of  September,  a  festival  by  which  the  church 
of  Rome  commemorates  the  nativity  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 
Qriffet  affirms  that  Elizabeth  did  this  with  a  bad  grace,  and 
gave  evident  tokens  of  repugnance;  but  she  voluntarily  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  requesting  him  to  send  a  cross, 
chalices,  and  other  ecclesiastical  ornaments  for  a  chapel, 
'^  which  she  intended,''  she  said,  "  to  open  in  her  own 
house."^  By  these  condescensions  to  expediency  Elizabeth 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  maintaining  her  footing  at  court,  and 
securing  her  proper  place  in  the  approaching  ceremonial  of 
the  coronation,  as  next  in  rank  to  her  sister  the  queen.  In 
the  royal  cavalcade  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  on  the 
preceding  day,  Elizabeth  wore  a  French  dress  of  white  and 

>  Benaud  k  I'Emp.  CharkB  V.    Griffet,  p.  106,  7.    ' 
<  Oriffet     I^ngard.     Tytler.   i 
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■Ofcrtiflnie,  and  vas  seated  with  Anne  of  deres,  heraome- 
time  step-mother,  in  a  diariot  drawn  hj  six  horses,  trapped 
also  with  white  and  siher,  whidi  fidkwed  bnmediatdy  after 
the  gold-canc^ied  litter  in  whidi  die  soverogn  was  bome.^ 
At  the  ooTOnation,  Elisabeth  was  again  paired  with  theladj 
Anne  of  deres,  who  had  pvecedencj  over  everjr  other  lady 
in  the  eomrt.  lliese  two  princesses  also  dined  at  die  same 
table  with  the  qpeen  at  the  banquet,  an  hanoar  whidi  was 
not  Toadisafed  to  anj  other  person  there.' 

Daring  all  the  festifities  and  royal  pageants  diat  soooeeded 
the  ooEonation,  Mary  gave  poblic  testimonials  of  respect  and 
regard  for  Elisabeth,  by  bedding  her  by  the  hand,'  and 
facing  her  next  to  hersdf  at  taUe.  This,  NoaiDes  notices, 
she  did  in  particolsr  at  the  great  banqoet  given  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  and  his  soite.  Elisabeth  was  also  prayed  for,  as 
the  qoeen^s  sister,  1^  Dr.  Harpsfidd  at  the  opening  of  the 
eooTOcatian  at  Westminster,  immediatdy  after  the  ocnncma- 
taon.  Strype^  complains  tiiat  nothing  was  added  in  her  cwn- 
mendationj  bnt  this,  as  she  was  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  dmrdi  of  Borne,  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  thdr 
divines;  neither  were  ihe  deceitfol  tenns  of  flattery,  wfaidi 
were  conventionally  nsed  towards  the  members  of  the  royal 
foniily,  of  sndi  importance  to  Elizabeth  as  her  pnbUc  recog- 
nition, by  her  stBter's  hiersrdiy  and  divines,  as  the  hmess« 
presumptive  to  the  throne.  By  the  act  whidi  passed  imme- 
diately after  the  meeting  of  Mary^s  first  pariiament,  con- 
firming the  marriage  of  Henry  \JLLL  and  Katharine  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  establishing  the  l^itimacy  of  the  queen,  the  sub- 
sequent marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  rendered 
null  and  void,'  and  the  birth  of  Elisabetih  iflegitimate  in  point 
of  law,  although,  firom  motives  of  delicacy  as  well  as  sound 
fdHey,  it  was  not  declared  so.  Elisabeth  was  the  darling  of 
the  -peofie,  and  as  long  as  her  reversionary  claims  to  the 
regal  succession  were  recognised  by  the  reigning  sovereign, 
she  stood  beside  the  throne  as  a  chedc  to  the  plots  of  the 


*  StowQu  *  KobDm.  *  Shmn  Turaer.    KottOei. 

»  Jdonbcf  Ftafiment,  1st  ofQaeeD  IU17. 
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aspiring  house  of  Suffolk  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  designs 
of  the  French  party  on  the  other. 

So  far,  the  interests  of  Elizabeth  were  blended  with  those 
of  her  sister,  but  when  the  act  which  estabUshed  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  queen  passed,  she  and  her  friends  took  umbrage, 
because  it  tacitly  implied  the  fact  that  she  was  not  bom  in  law- 
ful wedlock.  If  Elizabeth  had  acted  with  the  profound  policy 
which  marked  her  subsequent  conduct,  she  would  not  have 
called  attention  to  this  delicate  point  by  evincing  her  dis- 
pleasure; but  her  pride  was  piqued,  and  she  demanded  per- 
mission to  withdraw  from  court.*  It  was  refused,  and  a 
temporary  estrangement  took  place  between  her  and  the 
queen.  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  whose  business  it 
was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  succession  of  the  young  queen  of 
Scots  to  the  throne  of  England  by  the  destruction  of  the 
acknowledged  heiress-presumptive,  fomented  the  differences 
between  the  royal  sisters  with  fiend-like  subtlety  and  satis- 
fection.^  Henry  II.  made  the  most  liberal  offers  of  money 
and  advice  to  Elizabeth,  while,  in  fancy,  he  exulted  in  the 
idea  of  her  disgrace  and  death,  and  the  recognition  of  his 
royal  daughter-in-law  as  the  fixture  sovereign  of  the  Britannic 
isles,  from  sea  to  sea,  under  the  matrimonial  dominion  of 
his  eldest  son.  The  brilliancy  of  such  a  prospect  rendered 
the  French  monarch  and  his  ministers  reckless  of  the  re- 
straints of  honour,  conscience,  or  humanity,  which  might 
tend  to  impede  its  realization,  and  Elizabeth  was  marked  out, 
first  as  their  puppet,  and  finally  as  the  victim  of  a  plot, 
which  might  possibly  end  in  the  destruction,  not  only  of  one 
sister,  but  both. 

The  Protestant  party,  alarmed  at  the  zeal  of  queen  Mary 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  Catholic  institutions,  were 
easily  excited  to  enter  into  any  project  for  averting  the  evils 
they  foresaw.  A  plot  was  devised  for  raising  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  queen  Mary's  government,  in  the  joint  names 
of  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire, 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  unite  in  marriage.  The  assertion 
that  Courtenay  refiised  the  proffered  hand  of  Mary  on  account 
^  Noailles.    Turner.    LingarcL  <  D^pkhes  de  Koaillei. 
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of  his  disinterested  preference  for  Efizabeth^  is  decidedly  nn- 
tme.  It  was  not  till  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his 
suit  to  the  queen^  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  implicated 
in  a  political  engagement  to  marry  Elizabeth^  who^  if  con- 
senting to  the  scheme^  appears  to  have  been  wholly  a  passive 
agent,  cautiously  avoiding  any  personal  participation  in  the 
confederacy.* 

The  difficulties  of  Elizabeth's  position  at  this  crisis  were 
extreme;  distrusted  by  the  queen,  watched  and  calumniated 
by  the  Spanish  ambassador  Benaud,  assailed  by  the  mis- 
judging enthusiasm  of  the  Protestant  party  with  spiritual 
adulation,  and  entreated  to  stand  forth  as  the  heroine  of 
their  cause,  and  tempted  by  the  {>ersuasions  and  treacherous 
promises  of  the  subtle  Noailles,  it  required  caution  and 
strength  of  mind  seldom  to  be  found  in  a  girl  of  twenty,  not 
to  Mi  into  some  of  the  snares  which  so  thickly  beset  her 
path.^  Noailles  made  his  house  a  rendezvous  for  the  discon- 
tented Protestants,  and  the  disaffected  of  every  description. 
Midnight  conferences  were  held  there,  at  which  Courtenay 
was  a  prominent  person,  though  the  pusillanimity  of  his 
character  rendered  it  difficult  to  stir  him  up  to  any  thing  like 
open  enterprise.  Noailles  informed  his  court  "  that  though 
Elizabeth  and  Courtenay  were  proper  instruments  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  a  popular  rising,  Courtenay  was  so 
timorous  that  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  before  he 
would  act.''  The  event  proved  the  accuracy  of  this  judg- 
ment. By  the  dint,  however,  of  great  nursing,  the  embryo 
conspiracy  began  to  assume  a  more  decided  form,  and  as 
Elizabeth  could  not  be  induced  to  unite  herself  openly  with 
the  confederates,  NoaiUes  affirms  "  that  they  intended  to  sur- 
prise and  carry  her  away,  to  marry  her  to  Courtenay,  and 
conduct  them  into  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  where  Cour- 
tenay had  powerful  friends."    They  imagined  that  a  general 

>  Leti  has  interted  in  his  Histoiy  of  Elizabeth  sereral  love-letters,  which  he 
dedares  paned  between  that  princeas  and  Coortenay;  but  even  if  he  had 
reference  to  the  original  docmnentB,  he  baa,  according  to  hia  niual  costom, 
rendered  them  into  a  phraseology  so  modem  and  saspidous,  as  to  create  doobta 
€f  their  antbentidty. 

s  ^oaillea'  Deapatdiea.    Griflet    lingard.    TanuB. 
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rising  would  take  place  in  their  favour  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land^ with  a  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Suffolk  faction  in  the 
east  and  other  parts^  where  they  greatly  miscalculated  the 
popular  feeling  against  the  queen.^ 

Elizabeth^  meantime^  perceiving  the  perils  that  beset  her 
from  the  foUy  of  her  injudicious  friends  on  the  one  hand^  and 
the  malignity  of  her  foes  on  the  other^  and  alarmed  at  the 
altered  manner  of  the  queen  towards  her^  reiterated  her  en- 
treaties to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  one  of  her  houses  in  the 
country.  The  leave  was  granted^  and  the  day  for  her  depar- 
ture actually  fixed;  but  the  representations  of  the  Spanish 
minister  ''  that  she  was  deeply  engaged  in  plots  against  her 
majesty's  government^  and  that  she  only  wished  to  escape 
from  observation  by  withdrawing  herself  into  the  country,  in 
order  to  have  the  better  opportunity  of  carrying  on  her 
intrigues  with  the  disaffected,''  caused  queen  Mary  to  forbid 
her  to  quit  the  palace.'  So  much  incensed  was  the  queen  at 
the  reports  that  were  daily  brought  to  her  of  the  disloyalty 
of  Elizabeth,  that  she  would  not  admit  her  to  her  presence^ 
and  inflicted  upon  her  the  severe  mortification  of  allowing 
the  countess  of  Lenox  and  the  duchess  of  Suffolk  to  take 
precedence  of  her.  Elizabeth  then  absented  herself  from  the 
chapel-royal,  and  confined  herself  to  her  own  chamber;  on 
which,  the  queen  forbade  any  of  her  ladies  to  visit  her  there 
without  especial  permission. 

So  considerable,  however,  was  the  influence  Elizabeth  had 
already  acquired  among  the  female  aristocracy  of  England, 
and  so  powerfiil  was  the  sympathy  excited  for  her  at  this 
period,  that,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  mandate,  all  the  young 
gentlewomen  of  the  court  visited  her  daily,  and  all  day  long^ 
in  her  chamber,  and  united  in  manifesting  the  most  ardent 
affection  for  her.'  Elizabeth  received  these  flattering  tokens 
of  regard  with  answering  warmth,  in  the  hope  that  the 
strength  of  her  party  would  place  her  on  a  more  independent 
footing;  but  it  only  rendered  her  case  worse,  by  exciting 
jealousy  and  provoking  anger.  She  was  sedulously  watched 
by  the  council,  spies  in  her  own  household  made  almost 

>  Noftille^ it  24^  254-^8.        <  VoiillM.  langard.  Turner.        >NoaiUei. 
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hourly  reports  of  all  her  moTementSj  and  every  visit  she 
received.  By  one  of  these  traitors  information  was  conveyed 
to  Mary's  ministers^  that  a  refugee  French  preacher  had 
secret  interviews  with  her;  on  which  the  Spanish  ambassador 
advised  that  she  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower.  Benaud  also 
charged  Noailles^  the  French  ambassador^  with  holding  private 
nocturnal  conferences  with  the  princess  in  her  own  chamber : 
this  Noailles  angrily  deniedj  and  a  violent  altercation  took 
place  between  the  two  diplomatists  on  the  subject.  Two  of 
the  qneen's  ministers^  Paget  and  Arundel^  then  waited  on 
Elizabeth^  and  informed  her  of  the  accusation.  She  found 
no  difficulty  in  disproving  a  charge  of  which  she  was  really 
innocent^  and  with  some  emotion  expressed  her  gratitude 
''  for  not  having  been  condemned  nnheard^'^  and  entreated 
them  ''never  to  give  credit  to  the  calumnies  that  might 
hereafter  be  circulated  against  her^  without  allowing  her  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  herself  ^  The  queen^  after  this 
explanation^  as  a  pledge  of  her  reconciliation  with  Elizabeth, 
presented  her  with  a  double  set  of  large  and  valuable  pearls ; 
and  having  granted  her  permission  to  retire  into  the  country, 
dismissed  her  with  tokens  of  respect  and  affection.^ 

It  was  in  the  b^inning  of  December  that  Elizabeth 
obtained  the  long-delayed  leave  from  her  royal  sister  to 
retire  to  her  own  house  at  Ashridge^  in  Buckinghamshire; 
but  even  there  a  jealous  watch  was  kept  on  all  her  move- 
ments, and  those  of  her  servants.  Never  had  captive  bird 
panted  more  to  burst  frt)m  the  thraldom  of  a  cage,  than  she 
to  escape  from  the  painful  restraints  and  restless  intrigues  of 
the  court,  where  she  was  one  day  threatened  with  a  prison, 
and  the  next  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  a  crown ;'  but  the 
rqpose  for  which  she  sighed  was  far  remote.  Instead  of 
enjoying  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  learning  or  sylvan  sports  in 
her  country  abode,  she  was  harassed  with  a  matrimonial  pro- 
posal, which  had  been  suggested  by  the  Spanish  cabinet  in 
behalf  of  the  prince  of  Piedmont,^  it  not  being  considered 

>  NoaaDet.                    *  LinganL  •  Ibid. 

*  FhOibert  Emanuel,  hear  of  the  dnkedmn  of  Savoy.  He  was  oousm-germaii 

to  FluUp  of  Spain,  and  bis  dearest  finend.    He  was  ^  son  of  the  aster  of  the 
empress  Isabe!,  wife  to  Charles  Yi^ — ^Brantome. 
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expedient  for  the  queen  to  solemnize  her  unpopular  nuptials 
with  Philip  of  Spain  till  Elizabeth  was  wedded  to  a  foreign 
husband.  Elizabeth  negatived  alike  the  addresses  of  the 
prince  of  Piedmont,  and  the  overtures  that  were  privately 
renewed  to  her  by  the  king  of  Denmark  in  favour  of  his  son, 
whom  she  had  refused  during  her  brother's  reign.  In  all 
the  trials,  mortifications,  and  perplexities  which  surrounded 
her,  she  kept  her  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  bright  reversion  of 
the  crown  of  England,  and  positively  refused  to  marry  out  of 
the  realm,  even  when  the  only  alternative  appeared  to  be  a 
foreign  husband  or  a  scaffold. 

The  sarcastic  proverb,  "  Defend  me  from  my  friends,  and  I 
will  take  care  of  my  foes,^'  was  never  more  fully  exemplified 
than  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  during  the  first  year  of  her  sis- 
ter's reign,  for  an  army  of  declared  enemies  would  have  been 
less  perilous  to  her  than  the  insidious  caresses  of  the  king  oi 
France  and  his  ambassador.  Henry  wrote  to  her  letters, 
with  unbounded  offers  of  assistance  and  protection;  and  he 
advanced  just  enough  money  to  the  conspirators  to  involve 
them  in  the  odium  of  receiving  bribes  from  France,  without 
bearing  the  slightest  proportion  to  their  wants.  He  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Elizabeth  to  take  refuge  in  his  dominion?; 
but  if  she  had  fallen  into  such  a  snare,  she  would  have  found 
herself  in  much  the  same  situation  as  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
afterwards  was,  when  she  sought  an  asylum  in  England. 
The  only  result  of  this  correspondence  was,  that  it  involved 
Elizabeth  in  the  greatest  peril  when  letters  in  cypher,  sup- 
posed to  be  from  her  to  Henry,  were  intercepted. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1553-4,  Gardiner  drew  from  the 
weak  or  treacherous  Courtenay  the  secrets  of  the  confede- 
racy, of  which  he  was  to  have  been  the  leader  and  the  hero. 
The  conspirators  on  the  following  day  learned  that  they  had 
been  betrayed,  and  foimd  themselves  und^  the  fatal  neces- 
sity of  anticipating  their  plans  by  taking  up  arms.'  Wyatt 
immediately  sent  to  Elizabeth  an  earnest  recommendation  to 
retire  from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  Young  Russell, 
the  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  who  was  a  secret  member  of 

>  Tytler.    Lingard. 
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the  confederacy^  was  the  beaier  of  the  letter^  and  it  aeems 
that  he  was  the  agent  through  whom  all  rATy*rfi^Tiiof^tii>nft 
between  Wyatt  and  her  were  canied  on  :*  sir  James  Crofts 
gaTe  h»  the  same  adrice.  Elizabeth  panceiTed  her  peril, 
and  determined  not  to  take  any  step  that  might  be  oonstmed 
into  an  orert  act  of  treason.  She  knew  the  weak  and  un- 
steady  dements  of  whidi  the  omfederacy  was  composed. 
Conrtenay  had  proved  a  brokai  reed;  and,  of  all  people  in 
the  woiid,  she  had  the  least  reason  to  place  confidence  in 
either  the  wisdom^  the  firmness,  or  the  integrity  <^  the  duke 
of  Snffdk,  who  would,  of  course,  if  soccessfiil,  endeaTonr  to 
replace  lus  danghter  lady  Jane  Gray  on  the  throne.  Com- 
mon sense  must  have  conrinced  Elizabeth  that  he  could 
have  no  other  motire  for  his  participation  in  the  rerolt.  It 
was,  probably,  her  very  apprehension  of  such  a  resolt  that 
led  this  suspicions  princess  into  an  incipient  acqniesoenoe  in 
the  con^nracy,  that  she  might  obtain  positive  information  as 
to  the  real  natoro  <^  their  projects;  so  that,  if  she  foond 
them  hostile  to  her  own  interests,  the  power  of  denouncing 
the  whole  affair  to  the  queen  would  be  in  her  own  hands. 
Under  any  circumstances,  Elixabeth  would  have  found  a 
Btraight-forward  path  the  safest.  Letters  addressed  to  her 
by  the  French  ambassador,  and  also  by  Wyatt,  were  int^- 
oepted  by  queen  Mary's  ministers.  Russell  was  placed  under 
arrest,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  the  medium  of  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  leaders  <^  the  confederacy 
and  EUasabeth.^  Wyatt  unfurled  the  standard  of  revolt  on 
the  25th  of  January :  the  queen  sent  her  royal  mandate  to 
Elizabeth  the  next  day,  enjoining  her  immediate  return  to 
court,  "where,*'  however,  she  assured  her  "she  would  be 
heartily  welcome/"  Elizabeth  mistrusted  the  invitation,  and 
took  to  her  bed,  sending  a  verbal  message  to  the  queen 
"that  she  was  too  ill  at  present  to  travel;  that  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  she  would  come^  and  prayed  her  majesty's 
forbearance  for  a  few  days." 

After  the  lapse  of  several  dap,  the  oflScers  of  Elizabeth's 
household  addressed  a  letter  to  her  majesty's  council  to 

>  TjiJer.    lAngud,  «  Griffet    T/tkr. 

•  Stxype.    See  the  life  6f  Queen  Harf,ToLiiL 
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explaiiij  ''that  increased  indisposition^  on  the  part  of  their 
mistress^  was  the  sole  cause  that  prevented  her  from  repair- 
ing to  the  queen's  highness ;  and  though  they  continued  in 
hope  of  her  amendment^  they  saw  no  appearance  of  it^  and 
therefore  they  considered  it  their  duty,  considering  the  peri- 
lous attempts  of  the  rebels,  to  apprize  their  lordships  of  her 
state/'*  Mary  received  this  excuse,  and  waited  for  the 
coming  of  Elizabeth  till  the  10th  of  February.  During  that 
eventful  fortnight  a  formidable  insurrection  had  broken  out, 
of  which  the  ostensible  object  was  the  dethronement  of  the 
queen,  and  the  elevation  of  Elizabeth  to  the  regal  office. 
The  French  and  Venetian  ambassadors  had  both  intrigued 
with  the  disaffected,  and  supplied  them  with  money  and 
arms.  Mary  had  been  attacked  in  her  own  palace  by 
Wyatfs  army  of  insurgents;  she  had  quelled  the  insur- 
rection, and  proceeded  to  measures  of  great  severity  to  deter 
her  factious  subjects  from  further  attempts  to  disturb  the 
public  peace.  Terror  was  stricken  into  every  heart  when 
it  was  known  that  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  lady  Jane  Gray  and  her  husband.  Wyatt,  and 
others  of  the  confederates,  with  the  view  of  escaping  the 
penalty  of  their  own  rash  attempts,  basely  denounced  Eliza- 
beth and  Courtenay  as  the  exciters  of  the  treasonable  designs 
that  had  deluged  the  metropolis  with  blood,  and  shaken  the 
throne  of  Mary.  Elizabeth  had  fortified  her  house  mean- 
time, and  introduced  an  armed  force  within  her  walls,  pro- 
bably for  a  defence  against  the  partisans  of  lady  Jane  Gray, 
but,  of  course,  her  enemies  and  the  Spanish  party  insisted 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  defiance  to  the  royal  authority. 
The  queen,  who  had  every  reason  to  distrust  her  loyalty, 
then  despatched  lord  William  Howard,  sir  Edward  Hastings, 
and  sir  Thomas  Comwallis  to  bring  her  to  court.*    With 

•  Strype^  Memorials,  EccLiiL  83.— From  Petyt  MS. 
'  ^  Tbat  aocmvte  historian,  Patrick  Eraser  Tyiler,  esq.,  has,  with  great 
clearness,  traced  the  discrepancies  of  Fox,  when  tested  with  the  authentic 
State-paper  Records  of  that  memoraUe  passage  in  the  early  life  of  oar  great 
Elizabeth.  After  careftilly  eraininiTig  and  collating  all  contemporary  autho- 
Tities  on  the  subject^  it  is  impossihle  not  to  onncide  with  the  view  Mr.  T^^tler 
has  taken  from  the  endence  of  dates  and  docoments.  The  statements  at 
Fox,  that  Mary  gave  a  peremptory  oommiarrion  to  three  of  the  memben 
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these  gentlemen  she  sent  her  own  physicians^  Dr.  Owen  and 
Dr.  Wendy^  to  ascertain  whether  Elizabeth  were  really  able 
to  bear  the  journey.  Now  Dr.  Wendy,  to  his  honour  be  it 
remembered,  was  instrumental  in  the  preservation  of  queen 
Katharine  Parr's  life,  by  the  prudent  council  he  gave  her  at 
the  time  of  her  extreme  peril,  and  also,  as  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, by  acting  as  a  mediator  between  her  and  king  Henry.^ 
He  had  known  Elizabeth  from  her  childhood,  and  his  appear- 
ance would  rather  have  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  her  with 
hope  and  confidence  than  terror.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  and 
his  coadjutor  decided  that  she  might  be  removed  without 
peril  of  her  life.  The  three  commissioners  then  required  an 
audience  of  the  princess,  who,  guessing  their  errand  no  doubt, 
refused  to  see  them;  and  when  they  entered  the  chamber,  it 
being  then  past  ten  o^dock  at  night,  she  said,  '^  Is  the  haste 
such,  that  it  might  not  have  pleased  you  to  come  in  the 
morning?'*  They  made  answer,  that  "They  were  sorry  to 
see  her  grace  in  such  a  case.'' — "  And  I,"  replied  she,  '^  am 
not  glad  to  see  you  at  this  time  of  night.'^ 

This  little  dialogue,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Holin- 
shed,  is  characteristic,  and  likely  enough  to  have  taken  place, 
although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  following  letter  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  queen.  We  are,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  Elizabeth's  great  uncle,  lord  William  Howard, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  leading  man  on  the  occasion, 
would  scarcely  have  related  any  speech  on  the  part  of  his 
young  kinswoman  likely  to  have  been  construed  by  the  queen 
and  her  council  into  an  act  of  contumacy.  On  the  contrary, 
he  describes  Elizabeth  as  using  the  most  dutifid  and  com* 
pliant  expressions,  only  fearful  of  encountering  the  £Eitigue 
of  a  journey  in  her  weak  state;  any  one,  from  his  report, 
would  imagine  her  to  be  the  meekest  and  gentlest  of  all 
invalids : — 

of  ber  ooimcil  *<to  repair  to  Ashridge  and  bring  the  lady  Elizabeth  to  eoort^ 
qmck  or  dead,"  as  aaserted  in  that  author's  romantio  biography  of  Klizabeth, 
in  tiie  Appendix  to  hia  Martyrology,  ia  a  distorted  Yeraion  of  the  fiuAe,  of 
whidi  a  i^ain  narratiye  ia  given  in  theae  pagea. — See,  alao,  T^rtler'a  Edward 
and  Mary,  toL  iL 

>  See  the  Life  of  Qoeen  Katharine  Farr,  vdL  iiL 
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THB  LoxD  Apmisal  [JjOvd  W.  Howakd],  Sib  Edwabd  Habtdtoi, 
AND  Sib  Thomas  Cobnwallib,  to  the  QirEBir.^ 

'*  In  our  humble  wise,  it  may  please  yoar  highness  to  be  advertised, 
that  yesterday,  immediately  upon  oor  arrival  at  Ashridge,  we  required  to 
have  access  nnto  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  which  obtained,  we  deUvered 
mito  her  your  highness's  letter;  and  I,  the  lord  admiral,  declared  the  effect 
of  yoor  highness's  pleasure,  according  to  the  credence  given  to  us,  being 
befine  advertised  of  her  state  by  your  highness's  physicians,  by  whom  we 
did  perceive  the  state  of  her  body  to  be  such,  that  without  danger  to  her 
person,  we  might  well  proceed  to  require  her,  in  your  m^'est/s  name,  (all 
excuses  set  apart,)  to  repair  to  your  highness  with  all  convenient  speed  aod 
diligence. 

"  Whereunto  we  found  her  grace  very  willing  and  conformable,  save 
only  'that  she  much  feared  her  weakness  to  be  so  great'  that  she  should  not 
be  able  to  travel  and  to  endure  the  journey  without  peril  of  life,  and  there- 
fore desired  some  longer  res{nte  until  she  had  better  recovered  her  strength; 
but  in  conclusion,  upon  the  persuasion,  as  much  of  us  as  of  her  own  coun- 
cil and  servants,  (whom,  we  assure  your  highness,  we  have  ibund  very  ready 
and  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  your  highness's  pleasure  in  this 
behalf,)  she  is  resolved  to  remove  hence  to-morrow  towards  your  highness, 
with  such  journeys  as  by  a  paper,  herein  enclosed,  your  highness  shidl  per- 
ceive; further  declaring  to  your  highness,  that  her  grace  much  desiretlv 
if  it  might  stand  with  your  highness's  pleasure,  that  she  may  have  a  lodg- 
ing, at  her  coming  to  court,  somewhat  ftuiher  from  the  water  [the  Thames] 
than  she  had  at  her  last  being  there;  which  your  physidans,  cooaidenng  the 
state  of  her  body,  thmketh  very  meet,  who  have  travailed  [taken  great  pains] 
very  earnestly  with  her  grace,  both  before  our  coming*  and  siter,  in  this  matter. 

"  And  after  her  first  day's  journey,  one  of  us  shall  await  upon  your  highness, 
io  declare  more  at  large  the  whole  state  of  our  proceedings  here.  And  even  so, 
we  shall  most  humbly  beseech  Christ  long  to  preserve  your  highness  in  honour, 
health,  and  the  contentation  of  your  godly  heart's  desire. — From  Ashridge,  the 
11th  of  February,  at  fbur  of  the  dock  in  the  afternoon. 

**  Tour  highness's  most  humble  and  bounden  servants  and  subjects, 

"  W.  HowABD,  Edwabd  Hastings,  T.  Cobnwalbts." 

The  paper  enclosed,  sketching  the  plan  of  their  progress  to 
London,  a  document  of  no  slight  importance  considering  the 
falsified  statement  which  has  been  embodied  in  history,  is  as 
follows : — 

**  The  order  of  my  lady  EHzabetii's  grace's  voyage  to  the  court. 

Monday. — Imprimis,  to  Mr.  Cooke's,  vi  miles. 

Tuesday. — Item,  to  Mr.  Pope's,  Tin  miles. 

Wednesday. — ^To  Mr.  Stamford's,  vn  miles. 

Thursday. — To  Highgate,  Mr.  Cholmeley's  house,  Tn  miles. 

Friday. — ^To  Westminster,  T  miles." 

>  Stato-F^ipers,  Feb.  11,  1553-4,  edited  by  P.  F.  Tytlcr,  esq.;  £dward  and 
Mary,  voL  ii.  p.  426. 

s  This  sentence  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  Dr.  Wendy  and  Dr.  Owen  had 
been  at  Ashridge  in  attendance  on  Elizabeth  nnce  bar  first  summons  to 
court. 
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Such  is  the  official  report  of  Elizabeth's  maternal  kinsman, 
lord  William  Howard,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  two  other 
noble  gentlemen.  Motives  of  worldly  interest,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ties  of  nature,  would  have  inclined  lord  William  How- 
ard to  cherish  and  support,  as  far  as  he  could  with  safety  to 
himself,  an  heiress-presumptive  to  the  crown  so  nearly  con- 
nected in  blood  with  his  own  illustrious  house.  He  was  the 
brother  of  her  grandmother,  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  and  in 
the  probable  event  of  queen  Mary's  death  without  issue,  it 
was  only  reasonable  for  this  veteran  statesman  to  calculate 
on  directing  the  councils  of  his  youthful  niece,  and  exer- 
cising the  executive  power  of  the  crown.  He  was  a  man 
whom  Elizabeth  both  loved  and  honoured,  and  she  testified 
her  grateful  remembrance  of  his  kindness  after  her  accession 
to  the  crown.  If  Mary  had  intended  Elizabeth  to  be  treated 
as  barbarously  as  Fox  has  represented,  she  would  have  se- 
lected some  other  agent  for  the  minister  of  her  cruelty. 

The  letter  of  the  commissioners  to  the  queen  is  dated 
February  11th,  which  was  Sunday :  contrary  to  the  assertions 
of  Fox  and  Holiushed,  they  remained  at  Ashridge  the  whole 
of  that  day  and  night,  and  it  was  not  till  Monday  morning, 
the  12th,  that  they  proceeded  to  remove  Elizabeth.  It  was 
the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  lady  Jane  Gray 
and  lord  Gxdldford  Dudley,  and  even  the  strong  mind  and 
lion-like  spirit  of  EUzabeth  must  have  quailed  at  the  appalling 
nature  of  her  own  summons  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  idea 
of  commencing  her  journey  in  so  ominous  an  hour.  Thrice 
she  was  near  fainting,  as  she  was  led  between  two  of  her 
escort  to  the  royal  litter,  which  the  queen  had  sent  for  her 
accommodation.^  Her  bodily  weakness,  or  some  other  cause, 
appears  to  have  occasioned  a  deviation  from  the  original  pro- 
gramme of  the  journey,  for  the  places  where  she  halted  were 
not  the  same  as  those  specified  by  the  commissioners  in  their 
letter  to  the  queen.  She  reached  Redbum  in  a  feeble  con- 
dition the  first  night.  On  the  second,  she  rested  at  sir  Ralph 
Bowlegs  house,  at  St.  Alban's;  on  the  third,  at  Mr.Dod's, 
at  Mimmes;  on  the  fourth,  at  Highgate,  where  she  remained 

*  HolinshccL 
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at  Mr.  Cholmelc/fl  house  a  night  and  day,  according  to  Hol- 
inshed,  but  most  probably  it  was  longer,  as  Noailles,  in  a 
letter  dated  the  21st,  makes  the  following  report  of  her  con- 
dition to  his  own  court.  ''While  the  city  is  covered  with 
gibbets,  and  the  public  buildings  crowded  with  the  heads  of 
the  bravest  men  of  the  kingdom,  [who,  by-the-by,  had  given 
but  an  indifferent  sample  of  their  valour,']  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, for  whom  no  better  fate  is  foreseen,  is  lying  ill  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  hence,  so  swoUen  and  disfigured 
that  her  death  is  expected."'  He  expresses  doubts  ''  whether 
she  would  reach  London  alive." 

Notwithstanding  this  piteous  description  of  her  sufferings 
and  prospects,  his  excellency  in  another  place  calls  the  indis- 
position of  Elizabeth  ''  a  favourable  iUness,"  and  this  phrase 
has  led  some  persons  into  the  notion  that  her  sickness  was 
feigned  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  popular  sympathy;  but 
he  certainly  means  merely  to  intimate  that  it  occurred  at  a 
seasonable  time  for  her,  and  was  probably  the  means  of  saving 
her  from  the  same  punishment  that  had  just  been  inflicted 
on  her  youthful  kinswoman,  lady  Jane  Gray.  That  Elizabeth 
was  suffering  severely  both  in  mind  and  body  at  this  terrific 
crisis,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  if  she  made  the  most  of  her 
illness  to  gain  time,  and  delay  her  approach  to  the  dreaded 
scene  of  blood  and  horror  which  the  metropolis  presented,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  executions,  no  one  can  blame  her. 
But  when  the  moment  came  for  her  public  entrance  into 
London  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  her  firmness  returned,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  royal  heroine  triumphed  over  the  weakness  of 
the  invalid  and  the  terrors  of  the  woman.  Her  deportment 
on  that  occasion  is  thus  finely  described  by  an  eye-witness 
who  thirsted  for  her  blood, — Simon  Renaud,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  in  a  letter  to  her  great  enemy  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  dated  February  24th,  1554.  "The  lady  Eliza- 
beth,"  says  he,  "  arrived  here  yesterday,  dressed  all  in  white, 
surrounded  with  a  great  company  of  the  queen's  people, 
besides  her  own  attendants.     She  made  them  imcover  the 

*  Elizabeth's  iUnen  appears  to  have  been  an  attack  of  dropsy,  from  her 
twoUen  and  pallid  appearance. 
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litter  in  which  she  rode^  that  she  might  be  seen  by  the  people. 
Her  countenance  was  pale  and  stem^  her  mien  proud,  lofty, 
and  disdainful,  by  which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  her 
trouble/'* 

A  hundred  gentlemen  in  velyet  coats  formed  a  sort  of 
guard  of  honour  for  Elizabeth  on  this  occasion  next  her  per- 
son, and  they  were  followed  by  a  hundred  more  ^^  in  coats  of 
fine  red  doth  guarded  with  black  velvet  :"^  this  was  probably 
the  royal  livery.  The  road  on  both  sides  the  way,  from 
Highgate  to  London,  was  thronged  with  gazing  crowds,  some 
of  whom  wept  and  bewailed  her.  It  must  indeed  have  been 
a  pageant  of  almost  tragic  interest,  considering  the  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind;  for  Suffolk  had  been  executed  that 
morning,  and  it  was  only  eleven  days  since  the  young,  lovely, 
and  interesting  lady  Jane  Grray  had  been  brought  to  the 
block.  Many  persons  in  that  crowd  remembered  the  execu- 
tion of  Elizabeth's  mother,  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  not  quite 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  scarcely  anticipated  a  better  fate  for 
her,  whom  they  now  saw  conducted  through  their  streets  a 
guarded  captive,  having  arrayed  herself  in  white  robes,  em- 
blematic of  innocence.  Her  youth,  her  pallid  cheek  and 
searching  glance,  appealed  to  them  for  sympathy,  and  it  might 
be  for  succour ;  but  neither  arm  nor  voice  was  raised  in  her 
defence  in  all  that  multitude,  and  this  accounts  for  the  haughty 
and  scornful  expression  which  Benaud  observed  in  her  coun- 
tenance as  she  gazed  upon  them.  Perhaps  she  thought,  with 
sarcastic  bitterness,  of  the  familiar  proverb,  ^'  A  little  help  is 
worth  a  deal  of  pity.'' 

The  cavalcade  passed  through  Smithfield  and  Fleet-street 
to  Whitehall,  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  and 
entered  the  palace  through  the  garden.  Whatever  might  be 
her  inward  alarm,  Elizabeth  assumed  an  intrepid  bearing* 

"  Her  cheek  wbi  pole,  but  renlved  and  high 
Were  the  words  of  her  Ep  and  the  glance  of  her  eye.'' 

She  boldly  protested  her  innocence,  and  demanded  an  inter- 
view with  her  sister  the  queen,  on  the  plea  of  Mary's  pre- 

>  Benand'a  Beq^atches;  edited  by  Mr.  Tytler,  in  his  Edward  and  Mary,  yoL  ii* 
*  MS.  Cotton.,  YitelL,  t  5. 
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yious  promise  never  to  condemn  her  unheard.  Mary  declined 
seeing  her^  and  she  was  conducted  to  a  quarter  of  the  palace 
at  Westminster,  from  which  neither  she  nor  her  servants 
could  go  out  without  passing  through  the  guards.  Six  ladies^ 
two  gentlemen,  and  four  servants  of  her  own  retinue,  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  on  her  person ;  the  rest 
of  her  train  were  sent  into  the  city  of  London,  and  lodged 
there.  It  was  on  the  fidelity  and  moral  courage  of  these 
persons  that  the  life  of  Elizabeth  depended,  and  it  is  certain 
that  several  of  them  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 
Courtenay,  her  affianced  husband,  had  been  arrested  on  the 
12th  of  February  in  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  was 
safely  lodged  in  the  bell-tower,  and  subjected  to  daily  ex- 
aminations. He  had  previously  given  tokens  of  weakness 
«nd  want  of  principle  sufficient  to  fill  every  one  with  whom 
he  had  been  politically  connected  with  apprehension.  Yet 
he  seems  to  have  acted  honourably  with  regard  to  Elizabeth^ 
for  none  of  his  admissions  tended  to  implicate  her. 

Elizabeth  remained  at  Whitehall  in  an  agonizing  state  of  sus- 
pense for  three  weeks,  while  her  fate  was  debated  by  her  sister's 
privy  council.  Fortunately  for  her,  that  body  was  agitated 
with  jealousies  and  divided  interests.  One  party  relentlessly 
urged  the  expediency  of  putting  her  to  death,  and  argued 
against  the  folly  '^  of  sparing  a  traitress  who  had  entered  into 
plots  with  foreign  powers  against  her  queen  and  country .''* 
Lord  Arundel  and  lord  Paget  were  the  advocates  of  these 
ruthless  counsels,  which,  however,  really  emanated  from  the 
emperor  Charles  Y.,  who,  considering  Elizabeth  in  the  light  of 
a  powerful  rival  to  the  title  of  the  bride  elect  of  his  son  Philip, 
laboured  for  her  destruction  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  his 
grandfather  Ferdinand  had  made  the  execution  of  the  imfor- 
tunate  earl  of  Warwick  one  of  the  secret  articles  in  the 
marriage-treaty  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  and  Arthur  prince  of 
Wales.  Besides  this  political  animosity,  Charles  entertained 
a  personal  hatred  to  Elizabeth  because  she  was  the  daughter 
,of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  fatal  charms  had  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  evil  to  his  beloved  aunt.  At  this  juncture,  Grardiner 
1  Benaod's  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
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acted  in  the  trae  spirit  of  a  modem  politician:  being  opposed 
to  the  Spanish  party  just  then^  he  threw  all  the  weight  of  his 
powerfdl  talents  and  influence  into  the  scale  of  mercy  and 
justice,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause  he  adyocated,  but 
because  it  afforded  an  opportunity  of  contending  with  his 
rivals  on  vantage  ground.  He  acted  in  this  instance  as  the 
firiend  of  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay,  asserted  "  that  there  was 
no  proof  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  between  them  during 
the  late  insurrections^  alleging  the  residence  of  Courtenay  in 
the  queen^s  household  at  St.  James's-palace,  and  Elizabeth's 
dangerous  sickness  at  Ashridge,  as  reasons  why  they  were  not, 
and  could  not  have  been,  actually  engaged  in  acts  of  treason, 
whatever  might  have  been  their  intentions.^  The  murderous 
policy  of  Spain  is  thus  shamelessly  avowed  by  Benaud  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  imperial  master : — "The  queen,''  he  says,* 
''is  advised  to  send  her  [Elizabeth]  to  the  Tower,  since  she  is 
accused  by  Wyatt,  named  in  the  letters  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, and  suspected  by  her  own  council ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  her  favour.  Assuredly, 
aire,  if  they  do  not  punish  her  and  Courtenay  now  that  the 
occasion  offers,  the  queen  will  never  be  secure;  for  I  doubt 
that  if  she  leaves  her  in  the  Tower  when  she  goes  to  meet 
the  parliament,  some  treasonable  means  will  be  found  to  de- 
liver her  or  Courtenay,  or  perhaps  both,  and  then  the  last 
error  will  be  worse  than  the  first." 

The  council  was  in  possession  of  two  notes  addressed  to 
Elizabeth  by  Wyatt :  the  first  advising  her  to  remove  to  Don- 
nington,  which  was  dose  to  their  head-quarters ;  the  second, 
after  her  neglecting  to  obey  the  queen's  summons  to  court, 
informing  her  of  his  victorious  entry  into  Southwark.  Three 
despatches  of  NoaiUes  to  his  own  government  had  been  inter- 
cepted and  deciphered,  which  revealed  all  the  plans  of  the 
conspirators  in  her  favour.  Noailles,  too — ^and  that  made  the 
matter  worse — ^had  married  one  of  her  maids  of  honour;' 
which  circumstance,  of  course,  afforded  a  direct  facility  for 
more  familiar  intercourse  than  otherwise  could  publicly  have 
taken  place  between  the  disaffected  heiress  of  the  crown  and 

>  Mft^"*^*»   lingard.  Tytler.  •  Und.  *  Kempe's  Lowly  MSS. 
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the  representative  of  a  foreign  power.  In  addition  to  these 
presumptive  evidences,  a  letter,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  her  to  the  king  of  France,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
queen.  The  duke  of  Suflfolk,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  of  his  own  daughter,  lady  Jane  Gray,  had  de- 
clared that  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  the  dethronement 
of  the  queen,  and  the  elevation  of  Elizabeth  to  her  place.^ 
Wyatt  acknowledged  that  he  had  written  more  than  one 
letter,  to  Elizabeth,  and  charged  Ck>urtenay,  face  to  fetce,  with 
having  first  suggested  the  rebellion.  Sir  James  Crofts  con- 
fessed ^'that  he  had  conferred  with  Elizabeth,  and  solidted 
her  to  retire  to  Donnington/'  lord  Russell,  ''that  he  had 
privately  conveyed  letters  to  her  from  Wyatt  ;*'  and  another 
prisoner,  ''that  he  had  been  privy  to  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Carew  and  Courtenay,  respecting  the  intended  mar- 
riage between  that  nobleman  and  the  princess.''^  In  short, 
a  more  disgusting  series  of  treachery  and  cowardice  never  was 
exhibited  than  on  this  occasion;  and  if  it  be  true  that  there 
is  honour  among  thieves, — ^that  is  to  say,  an  observance  of 
good  faith  towards  each  other  in  time  of  peril,  it  is  certain 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  found  among  these  confede- 
rates, who  respectively  endeavoured,  by  the  denunciation  of 
their  associates,  to  shift  the  penalty  of  their  mutual  offences 
to  their  fellows  in  misfortune. 

Wyatt's  first  confession  was,  ^'that  the  sieur  d'Oysell^ 
when  he  passed  through  England  into  Scotland  with  the 
French  ambassador  to  that  country,  spoke  to  sir  James  Crofts 
to  persuade  him  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  queen  Mary  with 
the  heir  of  Spain,  to  raise  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  marry  her 
to  Courtenay,  and  put  the  queen  to  death.''  He  also  con- 
fessed the  promised  aid  that  was  guaranteed  by  the  king 
of  France  to  the  confederates,  and  the  projected  invasions 
from  France  and  Scotland.  "We  have  this  morning,''  writes 
Mr.  secretary  Bourne,'  "  travailed  with  sir  Thomas  Wyatt^ 
touching  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  her  servant  sir  William 

1  LiDgard's  Elizabeth;  Hist  Eng.,  voL  vii* 
*  Benand's  letters  to  Charles  V. 
*  Beport  of  Boarne,  SoathweU»  Pope,  and  UyggwM,  in  State-Fhiper  offioe^ 
Februaiy  25, 16&3-4r 
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Samtlow;  and  your  lordship  shall  understand  that  Wyatt 
afiSrmethhis  former  sayings  [depositions],  and  says  further, 
that  sir  James  Crofts  knoweth  more,  if  he  be  sent  for  and  ex- 
amined. Whereupon,  Crofts  has  been  called  before  us  and 
examined,  and  eonfessethwith  Wyattj  charging  Saiutlow^  with 
like  matter,  and  further,  as  we  shall  declare  unto  your  said  lord- 
ships. Wherefore,  under  your  correction,  we  think  necessary 
and  beseech  you  to  send  for  Mr.  Saintlow,  and  to  examine 
him,  or  cause  him  to  be  sent  hither  by  us  to  be  examined. 
Crofts  is  plain,  and  will  tell  bR"  ' 

Great  pains  were  taken  by  the  Spanish  faction  to  incense 
the  queen  against  Elizabeth ;  Benaud  even  presumed  to  inti- 
mate  that  her  betrothed  husband,  don  Philip,  would  not  yen- 
tnre  his  person  in  England  till  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay  were 
executed,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  sort  of  argument,  to 
tempt  her  to  hasten  her  own  marriage  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives.  Irritated  as  Mary  was  against  both,  she  could  not  re- 
solve on  shedding  her  sister's  blood.  She  was  in  great  per- 
plexity in  what  manner  to  dispose  of  Elizabeth  for  her  own 
security,  before  she  herself  departed  from  London  to  open  the 
parliament  at  Oxford,  and  she  asked  the  lords  of  the  council, 
one  by  one,  '^if  either  of  them  would  take  charge  of  that 
lady.''  They  all  declined  the  perilous  responsibility,  and  then 
the  stem  resolution  was  adopted  of  sending  her  to  the  Tower,* 
after  stormy  debate  in  council  on  the  justifiableness  of  such 
a  measure.  Gardiner,  finding  himself  likely  to  be  left  in  a 
minority  by  his  powerftd  rivals  in  the  cabinet,  succumbed  to 
their  wishes,  and  instead  of  opposing  the  motion,  supported 
it^  and  kept  his  chancellorship,  for  a  temporary  reconciliation 
was  then  effected  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish 
&ction,  Arundel,  Paget,  and  Petre,  of  which  the  blood  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  intended  cement.  Yrom  the  moment  this 
time-serving  statesman  abandoned  'the  liberal  policy  he  had 
&t  a  few  brief  months  advocated,  he  shamed  not  to  become  the 

>  The  Spamflh  ambaandor,  in  his  report  to  the  emperor  dated  Mardii  Ist^ 
afirms  that  Orafti  had  confeBsed  the  truth  in  a  written  depodtiOD»  and  admitted, 
in  plain  terma,  the  intrignea  of  the  French  ambaaBador  with  the  heretics  and 
rebda;  hot  this  depoeitaon  has  been  vainly  sought  for  at  the  State-F^per  office. 
'  Benand's  Despwtchea. 
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most  relentless  and  determined  of  those  who  sought  to  bring 
the  royal  maiden  to  the  block.'  On  the  Friday  before  Palm- 
Sunday^  he^  with  nine  more  of  the  council^  came  into  her 
presence^  and  there  charged  her,  both  with  Wyatf  s  conspi- 
racy and  the  rising  lately  made  in  the  west  by  sir  Peter  Carew 
and  others,  and  told  her  it  was  the  queen's  pleasure  that  she 
should  be  removed  to  the  Tower. 

The  name  of  this  doleful  prison,  which  her  own  mother 
and,  more  recently,  her  cousin  lady  Jane  Gray  had  found 
their  next  step  to  the  scaffold,  filled  her  with  dismay.  ''  I 
trust,''  said  she,  '^  that  her  majesty  will  be  far  more  gracious 
than  to  commit  to  that  place  a  true  and  most  innocent 
woman,  who  never  has  offended  her  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed."  She  then  entreated  the  lords  to  intercede  for  her 
with  the  queen,  which  some  of  them  compassionately  pro- 
mised to  do,  and  testified  much  pity  for  her  case.  About  an 
hour  after,  four  of  them ;  namely,  Gturdiner,  the  lord  steward, 
the  lord  treasurer,  and  the  earl  of  Sussex,  returned  with  an 
order  to  discharge  all  her  attendants,  except  her  gentleman 
usher,  three  gentlewomen,  and  two  grooms  of  her  chamber.^ 
Hitherto  Elizabeth  had  been  in  the  honourable  keeping  of 
the  lord  chamberlain, — ^no  other  than  her  unde  lord  William 
Howard,  and  sir  John  Oage;  but  now  that  a  sterner  policy 
was  adopted,  a  guard  was  placed  in  the  two  ante-rooms  lead- 
ing to  her  chamber,  two  lords  with  an  armed  force  in  the 
hall,  and  two  hundred  northern  white  coats  in  the  garden,  to 
prevent  aU  possibility  of  rescue  or  escape.  The  next  day  die 
earl  of  Sussex,  and  another  lord  of  the  council,  announced 
to  her  'Hhat  a  barge  was  in  readiness  to  convey  her  to  the 
Tower,  and  she  must  prepare  to  go,  as  the  tide  served,  which 
would  tarry  for  no  one."'  This  intimation  seems  ix>  have 
inspired  Elizabeth  with  a  determination  to  outstay  it,  since 
the  delay  of  every  hour  was  important  to  her  whose  fate 
hung  on  a  balance  so  nicely  poised.  She  implored  to  see  the 
queen  her  sister;  and  that  request  hemg  denied,  she  then 
entreated  for  permission  to  write  to  her.  This  was  peremp- 
torily refiised  by  one  of  the  noblemen,  who  told  her  ''  that  he 

>  Tytler.    Benaad.    Speed.    Fox.  '  Speed.    Fox.  *  Hud. 
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durst  not  suffer  it^  neither^  in  his  opinion^  was  it  conve- 
nient.'' '  But  the  earl  of  Sussex^  whose  generous  nature  was 
touched  with  manly  compassion^  bent  his  knee  before  her^ 
and  told  her  ''  she  should  have  liberty  to  write  her  mind," 
and  swore,  '^  as  he  was  a  true  man,  he  would  himself  deliver 
it  to  the  queen,  whatsoever  came  of  it,  and  bring  her  back 
the  answer.'' 

Elizabeth  then  addressed,  with  the  earnest  eloquence  of 
despair,  the  following  letter  to  her  royal  sister,  taking  good 
care  not  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  till  the  tide  had  ebbed 
so  fjEur,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  shoot  the  bridge  with  a 
barge  that  turn. 

THB  LaDT  ElIZABITH  TO  THB  QlTSBK.* 

"If  any  erer  did  try  this  old  nying,  'that  a  king's  word  was  more  than 
another  man's  oath,'  I  most  hmnbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  verify  it  in  me, 
and  to  remember  yoor  last  promise*  and  my  last  demand^ — that  I  be  not 
ooodenmed  without  answer  and  doe  proof,  which  it  seems  that  I  now  am ; 
for  without  cause  proved,  I  am  by  your  oooncal  from  yoa  commanded  to  go 
to  the  Tower,  a  place  more  wanted  for  a  ftlse  tndtor  than  a  true  subject, 
which  thoogfa  I  know  I  desire  it  not^  yet  in  the  fiu»  of  all  this  realm  it 
appears  proved.  I  pray  to  God  I  may  die  the  shamefhllest  death  that  any 
ever  daed,  if  I  may  mean  any  sach  thing;  and  to  this  present  hour  I  protest 
before  Qod,  (who  shall  judge  my  troth,  whatsoever  malice  shall  devise,)  that  I 
never  practised,  counselled,  nor  consented  to  any  thing  that  might  be  prgodidal 
to  your  person  any  way,  or  dangerous  to  the  state  By  any  means.  And 
therefore  I  homUy  beseedi  your  mijesty  to  let  me  answer  afore  yourself,  and 
not  sailer  me  to  trust  to  your  connoilkrs, — yea»  and  that  afore  I  go  to 
the  Tower,  if  it  be  possible ;  if  not>  before  I  be  frirther  condemned.  Howbeit, 
I  irx>gt  assuredly  your  highness  will  give  me  leave  to  do  it  afore  I  go,  that  thus 
shamefbUy  I  may  not  be  cried  out  on,  as  I  now  shall  be, — yea»  and  that  without 


"Let  oonsdence  move  your  highness  to  pardon  this  my  boldness,  which 
imtooency  procures  me  to  do,  together  with  hope  of  your  natural  Innanp—^ 
whidb  I  trust  will  not  see  me  cast  away  without  desert»  whidi  what  it  [her 
desert]  is  I  would  desire  no  more  of  God  but  that  you  truly  knew,  but  which 
thing  I  think  and  believe  you  shall  never  by  report  know,  unless  by  yourself 
you  hear.    I  have  heard  of  many  in  my  tame  cast  awvjr  for  want  of  onming 

*  The  name  of  this  ungentle  peer  is  not  recorded,  from  motives  of  delicacy, 
by  Fox  and  Holinshed,  but  he  is  supposed  to  be  Paukt^  marquess  of  Winchester, 
who  was  alive  when  their  books  were  written. 

*  MS.  Harleian,  7190-2.  The  document,  in  its  original  orthography,  may 
be  seen  in  sir  H.  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  second  Series,  voL  iL  p.  255.  The 
cnmmfnring  sentence  of  this  letter  is  a  quotation  from  the  noUe  speech  of  king 
John  of  France,  when  he  returned  to  his  a^vity  in  England. 

*  This  promise  must  have  been  given  at  the  last  interview  of  the  royal  sisters, 
before  Elizabeth  retired  to  Ashridge,  when  she  had  to  dear  herself  from  con* 
ipiring  with  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador,  as  before  related. 
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to  the  presenoe  of  thmr  prince ;  ind  in  late  days  I  heard  my  lord  of  Somaiaet 
my,  that  if  his  brother  had  been  safTered  to  apeak  with  him  he  had  never 
tmSeired;  bat  penuasiona  were  made  to  him  so  great,  that  he  was  brought 
in  belief  that  he  ooold  not  live  safely  if  the  admiral  [lord  Thomas  Seymour] 
lived,  and  that  made  him  g^ve  consent  to  his  death.  Though  these  persons  ue 
not  to  be  compared  to  your  miy'esty,  yet  I  pray  Qod  the  like  evil  penuasiona 
persuade  not  one  sister  against  ibe  other,  and  all  fer  that  they  have  heard  fhlse 
report,  and  the  truth  not  known. 

"  Therefore,  once  agiun,  kneeling  with  humbleness  of  heart,  because  I  am  not 
sufifered  to  bow  the  knees  of  my  body,  I  humbly  crave  to  speak  with  your 
Wghtt«iw,  whidi  I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  desire  if  I  knew  not  mysdf  most 
dear,  as  I  know  myself  most  true.  And  as  ibr  the  traitor  Wyatt,  he  might 
peradventure,  write  me  a  letter,  but  on  my  fidth  I  never  reodved  any  from  him. 
And  as  ibr  the  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  French  king,  I  pray  Qod  confound 
me  eternally  if  ever  I  sent  him  word,  message,  token,  or  letter^  by  any  means^ 
and  to  this  truth  I  will  stand  in  till  my  death. 

**  Tour  highness's  most  fiiithful  subject^  that  hath  been  from  the  beginning, 
and  will  be  to  my  end, 

"  ETJgAmTH.** 

'<  I  humbly  crave  but  only  one  word  of  answer  from  yoursdfl" 

This  letter^  written,  as  has  been  shown,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  possesses  more  perspicuity  and  power  than  any  other 
composition  from  the  pen  of  Elizabeth.  She  had  not  time 
to  hammer  out  artificial  sentences,  so  completely  entangled 
with  far-fetched  metaphors  and  pedantic  quotations,  that  a 
commentator  is  required  to  explain  her  meaning.  No  such 
ambiguity  is  used  here,  where  she  pleads  for  her  life  in 
good  earnest,  and  in  unequivocal  language  appeals  boldly 
from  the  inimical  privy  council  to  her  sister's  natural  affec- 
tion. Yet  her  majesty  showed  no  symptoms  of  relenting 
at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  being  exceedingly  angry  with 
Sussex  for  having  lost  the  tide;  and  according  to  Benaud, 
she  rated  her  council  soundly  for  having  presumed  to  deviate 
from  the  instructions  she  had  issued.^  The  next  tide  did  not 
serve  till  midnight :  misgivings  were  felt  lest  some  projects 
were  in  agitation  among  her  friends  and  confederates  to  effect 
a  rescue  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  so  it  was  decided 
that  they  would  defer  her  removal  till  the  following  day. 
This  was  Palm-Sunday,  and  the  coimdl  considered  that  it 
would  be  the  safest  phm  to  have  the  princess  conveyed  to  the 
Tower  by  water  during  the  time  of  morning  service,  and  on 
that  account  the  people  were  strictly  enjoined  to  carry  their 
palms  to  church. 

>  See  his  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles,  Mar.  22, 15634,  in  Tjrtler's  Maiy. 
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Sussex  md  the  krd  treasurer  were  with  Elisab^  soon 
after  nine  o'dod^  Uiat  morning;  and  infnmed  her  that  the 
time  was  now  ccmie  Uiat  her  grace  must  away  with  them 
to  the  Tower.  She  rqiUed^  ''The  Lord's  will  be  dme !  I 
am  contented^  neing  it  is  the  qneoi's  pkasore.''  Tet,  as 
she  was  conducted  throo^  the  garden  to  the  barge,  she 
turned  her  eyes  towards  every  window,  in  the  lingering  hope, 
as  it  was  thcm^t,  of  seeing  some  one  who  woold  espouse  her 
cause;  and  finding  herself  disi^[^Qinted  in  this,  she  passion 
atdy  exclaimed,  ''I  marvd  what  the  nobles  mean  by  soffer- 
ing  me,  a  princ^  to  be  led  into  c^tivity;  the  Lord  knoweth 
wherefore,  for  mysdf  I  do  not.''^  The  two  peers  hmried  her 
to  the  barge,  being  anxious  to  pass  down  the  riv^  at  a  time 
when  they  would  be  least  likely  to  attract  attention;  but  in 
their  efforts  not  to  be  too  late,  they  were  too  early^  fiir  the 
tide  had  not  risen  suffidoitly  high  to  allow  the  barge  to 
shoot  the  bridge  where  the  fsH  of  the  water  was  so  great, 
that  the  experienced  boatmen  declined  attempting  it.  Being 
nrged  to  proceed,  they  lay  hovering  upon  the  water  in 
extreme  danger  fiir  a  time:  at  length  their  caution  was 
overpowered  by  the  imperatire  orders  of  the  two  noblemen, 
who  insisted  on  their  passing  the  arch.  They  reluctantly 
essayed  to  do  so,  but  struck  the  stem  of  the  bai^  against 
the  starling,  and  not  without  great  difficulty  and  much  peril 
succeeded  in  clearing  it.  Not  one,  perhaps,  of  the  anxious  spec- 
tators who,  firom  the  houses  whidi  at  that  time  overhung  the 
bridge  beheld  the  jec^ardy  of  that  boat's  company,  suspected 
the  quality  of  the  pale  girl,  whose  escape  fiK>m  a  watery  grave 
must  have  elicited  an  ejaculation  of  thanksgiving  fix^m  many 
a  kindly  heart.  Elizabeth  objected  to  being  landed  at  the 
traitor's  gate;  ''neither  well  could  she,  unless  she  should 
step  into  the  water  OTer  her  shoe,"  she  said.  One  of  the 
lords  told  her  "  she  must  not  choose,"  and  as  it  was  then 
raining^  offered  her  his  cloak.  "She  dashed  it  from  her, 
irith  a  good  dash,"  says  our  author,'  and  as  she  set  her  foot 
on  the  stairs,  exdaim^,  "Here  lands  as  true  asubject,  being 
prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these  stairs.  Befiore  thee,  O  God, 
>  Speed.    Toe.  <  Ibid. 
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I  speak  it^  having  no  other  friend  but  thee  alone!''  To 
which  the  nobles  who  escorted  her  replied,  "  1£  it  were  so, 
it  was  the  better  for  her/' 

When  she  came  to  the  gate,  a  number  of  the  warders  and 
servants  belonging  to  the  Tower  were  drawn  up  in  rank,  and 
some  of  them,  as  she  passed,  knelt  and  ^'  prayed  God  to 
preserve  her  grace,''  for  which  they  were  afterwards  repri- 
manded. Instead  of  passing  through  the  gates  to  which  she 
had  been  thus  conducted,  Elizabeth  seated  herself  on  a  cold 
damp  stone,  with  the  evident  intention  of  not  entering  a 
prison  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  her  race.  Bridges,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  said  to  her,  "Madam,  you  had  best 
come  out  of  the  rain,  for  you  sit  unwholesomely." — "Better 
sit  here  than  in  a  worse  place,"  she  replied;  "for  God 
knoweth,  not  I,  whither  you  will  bring  me."^  On  hearing 
these  words,  her  gentleman  usher  burst  into  a  passion  of 
weeping,  which  she  perceiving,  chid  him  for  his  weakness  in 
thus  giving  way  to  his  feelings,  and  discouraging  her,  whom 
he  ought  rather  to  comfort  and  support,  especially  knowing 
her  truth  to  be  such  that  no  man  had  any  cause  to  weep  for 
her.  When,  however,  she  was  inducted  into  the  apartment 
appointed  for  her  confinement,  and  the  doors  made  fast  upon 
her  with  locks  and  bolts,  she  was  sore  dismayed,  but  called 
for  her  book,  and  gathering  the  sorrowful  remnant  of  her 
servants  round  her,  begged  them  to  unite  with  her  in  prayer 
for  the  divine  protection  and  succour.  Meantime  the  two 
peers  who  had  escorted  her  to  the  Tower,  proceeded  to 
deliver  their  instructions  to  the  authorities  there  for  her  safe 
keeping;  but  when  the  lord  treasurer  suggested  some  measure 
of  unnecessary  rigour,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  being  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  unmanly  conduct  of  his  associate,  sternly 
admonished  him  in  these  words:  "Let  us  take  heed,  my 
lord,  that  we  go  not  beyond  our  commission,  for  she  was  our 
king's  daughter,  and  is,  we  know,  the  prince  next  in  blood ; 
wherefore  let  us  so  deal  with  her  now,  that  we  have  not,  if  it 
so  happen,  to  answer  for  our  dealings  hereafter."^ 

>  Fox.    Speed.     Holinshed.  *  Hud. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


ElizabeUi  in  ihe  Tower — ETammfd  by  tiie  oomioO — Confronted  with  air 
James  Croftn — ^Her  expostulation — Compelled  to  hear  mass — Her  deportment 
in  pritoii — ^Precantioni  against  her  escape — ^Wyatt  exonerates  ha  on  the 
aeaflbld — Sympathy  of  children  Car  Elixabeth — ^Flowers  broogfat  her  in  the 
Tower  guden — ^Ulnessof  the  queen — ^Attempt  of  Gardiner  to  destroy  Elizabeth 
— Mary  refuses  to  have  her  tried — Elizabeth  removed  from  the  Tower — 
Beftses  to  marry  PhiHbert  of  Savoy — ^Harsh  treatment  on  her  journey  to 
Woodstock — Sympathy  of  the  peq^le— Her  captivity  at  Woodstock — Her 
prison  verses — Her  needle-work — Dangerous  illness — Recovery — Journey  to 
Hampton-Coort — Her  interview  with  tiie  queen — ^Reconciliation — Jcnns  the 
royal  parties  at  Christmas — ^Homage  paid  to  her  by  Philip  II. — She  again 
rejects  Fhilibert  of  Savoy — Returns  to  Woodstock — ^Accusations  of  sorcery 
with  Dr.  Dee— Elizabeth  returns  to  Hatfield— Sir  T.  Pope  her  casteUan— 
Hb  courtesy — ^F6tes  and  pageants — ImplicatioD  in  new  pkits — ^Her  letter  to 
the  queen — She  visits  the  court — Meditates  withdrawing  to  France — Ofier  by 
the  prince  of  Sweden — ^Her  prudent  conduct — ^Appointed  successor  to  the 
crown — ^BCaiy's  last  requests  to  her — ^Interview  with  the  Spanish  nmbnnnidfir 
— ^Their  conversation — Queen  Maiy  sends  her  the  crown-jewels — Premature 
reports  of  Mary^s  death — ^Elizabeth  sends  Throckmorton — Her  exclamation  on 
being  saluted  queen. 

It  was  on  Uie  18tli  of  March  that  Elizabeth  was  lodged  in 
the  Tower>  and  she  was  soon  afterwards  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
examination  by  the  lord  chancellor  Oardiner,  with  nine  other 
of  the  lords  of  the  council.  They  questioned  her  on  her 
motives  for  her  projected  remove  to  Donnington-castle  during 
the  late  insurrection.  Elizabeth^  being  taken  by  surprise^ 
allowed  her  natural  propensity  for  dissimulation  to  betray  her 
into  the  childish  equivocation  of  affecting  to  be  unconscious 
that  she  had  such  a  house  as  Donnington.^  When  sir  James 
<  Heywood's  England's  Efizabeth.   Lingard. 
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Crofts  was  brouglit  in  and  confronted  with  her,  she  recollected 
herself,  and  said,  "  As  touching  my  remove  to  Donnington, 
my  oflBcers,  and  you  sir  James  Crofts,  being  then  present,  can 
well  testify  whether  any  rash  or  unbeseeming  word  did  then 
pass  my  lips,  which  might  not  have  well  become  a  faithful  and 
loyal  subject."  Thus  adjured,  sir  James  Crofts  knelt  to  her 
and  said,  ''  He  was  heartily  sorry  to  be  brought  in  that  day 
to  be  a  witness  against  her  grace,  but  he  took  God  to  record 
that  he  never  knew  any  thing  of  her  worthy  the  least  suspi- 
cion/*'— "My  lords,"  said  Elizabeth,  "methinks  you  do  me 
wrong  to  examine  every  mean  prisoner  against  me;  if  they 
have  done  evil,  let  them  answer  for  it.  I  pray  you,  join  me 
not  with  such  offenders.  Touching  my  remove  from  Ashridge 
to  Donnington,  I  do  remember  me  that  Mr.  Hoby,  mine  offi- 
cers, and  you  sir  James  Croft»,  had  some  talk  about  it;  but 
what  is  that  to  the  purpose?  Might  I  not,  my  lords,  go  to 
mine  own  houses  at  all  times  ?*  Well,  my  lords,"  continued 
she,  ''you  sift  me  narrowly;  but  you  can  do  no  more  than 
God  hath  appointed,  unto  whom  I  pray  to  forgive  you  all."' 
Whereupon  the  lord  of  Arundel,  kneeling  down,  observed, 
that ''  Her  grace  said  truth,  and  that  himself  was  sorry  to  see 
her  troubled  about  such  vain  mattes." 

The  generous  burst  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  earl  of 
Arundel  must  have  had  a  startling  effect  on  all  present,  for 
he  had  been  foremost  in  the  death-cry  against  Elizabeth,  and 
had  urged  the  queen  to  bring  her  to  trial  and  execution. 
Blinded  by  the  malignant  excitement  of  party  feeling,  he  had, 
doubtless,  so  fiEir  deceived  himself  as  to  regard  such  a  measure 
as  a  stem  duty  to  the  nation  at  lai^e,  in  order  to  prevent 
future  insurrections  by  sacrificing  one  person  for  the  security 
of  Mary's  government ;  but  when  he  saw  and  heard  the  young 
defenceless  woman,  whom  he  and  his  colleagues  had  visited  in 
her  lonely  prison-room  to  browbeat  and  to  entangle  in  her 
talk,  his  heart  smote  him  for  the  cruel  part  he  had  taken,  tmd 
he  yielded  to  the  noble  impulse  which  prompted  him  to  express 

^  Heywood.    Fox.        '  Speed.    Fox.    Bright's  Miracolous  PreserratioiL 
*  Speed. 
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his  conviction  of  her  innocence,  and  his  remorse  for  the  inja- 
liorw  treatment  to  which  she  was  subjected.  So  powerful  was 
the  reaction  of  his  feelings  on  this  occasion,  that  he  not  only 
laboured  as  strenuously  for  the  preservation  of  Elizabeth  as 
he  had  hitherto  done  for  her  destruction,  but  even  went  so 
£ur  as  to  offer  his  heir  to  her  for  a  husband;  which  being 
declined,  he  made  her  a  tender  of  his  own  hand,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  persevering  of  her  wooers.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  Elizabeth,  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  very  fairly 
endowed  by  nature,  exerted  all  her  fascinations  to  entangle 
the  heart  of  this  stem  pillar  of  her  sister's  throne  in  the  per- 
plexities of  a  delusive  passion  for  herself.  That  the  royal 
coquette  indulged  the  stately  old  earl  with  deceitful  hopes, 
appears  evident  by  the  tone  he  assumed  towards  her  after  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  his  jealousy  of  his  handsome, 
audacious  rival,  Robert  Dudley;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

Elizabeth's  confinement  in  the  Tower  was,  at  first,  so  rigor- 
ous, that  she  was  not  permitted  to  see  any  one  but  the  ser- 
vants who  had  been  selected  by  the  ooimcil  to  wait  upon  her, 
a  service  fraught  with  danger  even  to  those  who  were  per- 
mitted to  perform  it.  As  for  the  other  members  of  her  house- 
hold, several  were  in  prison,  and  one  of  these,  Edmund 
Tremaine,  was  subjected  to  the  infliction  of  torture,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  extort  evidence  against  her.^  The  use  of 
English  prayers  and  Protestant  rites  were  prohibited  to  the 
captive  princess,  and  she  was  required  to  hear  mass.  One  of 
her  ladies,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sands,  refused  to  attend  that  ser- 
vice, on  which  her  father  brought  abbot  Feckenham  to  per- 
suade her  to  it ;  but  as  she  continued  firm  in  her  resistance, 
she  was  dismissed  from  her  ofiice,  and  another  lady,  Mrs. 
Coldebum,  appointed  in  her  stead.'  Another  of  Elizabeth's 
ladies,  the  beautiful  Isabella  Markham,  who  was  just  married 
to  sir  John  Harrington,  was  also  sequestered  from  her  service 
on  account  of  her  heretical  opinions,  and  committed  to  a 
prison  lodging  in  the  Tower  with  her  husband,  whose  offence 
was  having  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  princess.    This  misde- 

»  Speed.  •  Strype. 
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meanour^  however^  appears  to  have  been  committed  as  £ar 
back  as  the  second  year  of  Edward  YI.,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  allusions  Harrington  makes  to  his  former  master^  the  lord 
admiral  Thomas  Seymour,  in  the  spirited  letter  of  remon- 
strance which  he  addressed  to  Oardiner  on  the  subject  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  that  of  his  wife.  Nothing  can  afford  a 
more  beautiful  picture  of  the  attachment  subsisting  between 
the  captive  princess  and  these  fSaithful  adherents  than  this 
letter,  which  is  written  in  the  fearless  spirit  of  a  true  knight 
and  noble-minded  gentleman: — 

'*Mt  Lobd, 

"This  mine  humble  pnyer  doth  oome  with  much  sorrow  for  any  deed  of 
evil  that  I  have  done  to  your  lordship,  but,  alas !  I  know  of  none,  save  sach 
duty  to  the  lady  ^izabeth  as  I  am  boonden  to  pay  her  at  all  times ;  and  if 
this  matter  breedeth  in  yoa  soch  wrath  towards  her  and  me,  I  shall  not,  in  this 
mine  imprisonment,  repent  thereof.  Hy  wife  is  her  servant,  and  doth  but 
rqj<noe  in  this  oar  misery,  when  we  look  with  whom  we  are  holden  in  bondage. 
Onr  gradoos  king  Henry  did  ever  advance  oar  fiunily's  good  estate,  as  did  his 
pioos  fiither  aforetime ;  wherefiTre  oar  service  is  in  remembrance  of  soch  good 
kindness,  albeit  there  needeth  none  other  cause  to  render  oar  tendance, 
sith  the  lady  Elizabeth  beareth  sach  piety  and  godly  affection  to  all  virtoe. 
Consider,  that  yoor  lordship  aforetime  hath  combated  with  moch  like  affliction : 
why,  then,  should  not  oar  state  cause  you  to  recount  the  same,  and  breed 
pity  to  US-ward  ?  Mine  poor  lady  hath  greater  cause  to  wail  than  we  of  such 
small  degree,  but  her  rare  example  affiivideth  oomfiirt  to  us,  and  shameth  oar 
complaint.  Why,  my  good  lord,  must  I  be  thus  annoyed  for  one  deed  of 
special  good-will  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  in  bearing  a  letter  sent  from  one  thai 
had  tuck  right  to  give  me  hit  commamds,^  and  to  one  that  had  soch  right  to  aU 
mine  hearty  service  ? 

"May  Qod  incline  you  to  amend  aU  this  cruelty,  and  ever  and  anon  turn 
our  prayer  in  good  and  merciful  consideration.  My  lord  admiral  Seymour 
did  truly  win  my  kyve  amidst  this  hard  and  deadly  annoyanoe.  Now  may 
the  same  like  pity  touch  your  heart,  and  deal  us  better  usage.  His  service 
was  ever  joyfU,  and  why  must  thu  be  afflicting?  Mine  aundent  kindred 
have  ever  held  their  duty  and  liege  obeysance,  nor  will  I  do  them  such  dis- 
honour as  may  blot  out  their  worthy  deeds,  but  will  ever  abide  in  all  honesty 
and  love.  If  you  should  give  ear  to  my  complaint,  it  will  bind  me  to  thank- 
fhlly  repay  this  kindness;  but  if  not,  we  will  continue  to  sufier,  and  rest 
ourselves  in  God,  whose  mercy  is  sure  and  safe,  and  in  all  true  bve  to  her 
[the  princess  EHzabeth]  who  doth  honour  us  in  tender  sort,  and  soometh  not 
to  shed  her  tears  with  ours.  I  commend  your  lordship  to  God's  appointment, 
and  rest,  sorely  afflicted,  ,,  j^^^  HABBiKaTON." 

«  From  the  Toure,  1564.*'« 

1  This  can  only  allude  to  Harrington's  former  master,  Seymour  of  Sudely,  as 
tiie  context  proves. 

*  Nug»  Antique,  by  rir  John  Harrington  the  younger,  the  son  of  this 
fiuthM  man,  to  whom  Elizabeth  stood  godmother.    The  imprisonment  and 
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The  above  most  interesting  letter  is  the  more  valuable, 
beeause  it  affords  the  testimony  of  Uie  accomplished  writer  as 
to  the  personal  deportment  of  Elizabeth  among  her  own 
immediate  friends  during  their  mutual  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower.  Sir  John  Harrington  the  younger  says,  'Hhat  his 
parents  had  not  any  comfort  to  beguile  their  afliction  but  the 
sweet  words  and  sweeter  deeds  of  their  mistress  and  fellow- 
prisoner,  the  princess  Elizabeth/' 

In  after  years  Elizabeth  herself  told  Castelnau,  the  French 
ambassador,  when  adverting  to  this  period,^ ''  that  she  was  in 
great  danger  of  losing  her  life  from  the  displeasure  her  sister 
had  conceived  against  her,  in  consequence  of  the  accusations 
that  were  &bricated  on  the  subject  of  her  correspondence 
with  the  king  of  France ;  and  having  no  hope  of  escaping,  she 
desired  to  make  her  sister  only  one  request,  which  was,  that 
she  might  have  her  head  cut  off  with  a  sword,  as  in  France, 
and  not  with  an  axe,  after  the  present  fashion  adopted  in 
England,  and  therefore  desired  that  an  executioner  might  be 
sent  for  out  of  France,  if  it  were  so  determined/'  What 
frightful  visions,  connected  with  the  last  act  of  her  unfortu- 
nate mother's  tragedy,  must  have  haunted  the  prison-musings 
of  the  royal  captive  !  who,  having  but  recently  recovered  from 
a  long  and  severe  malady,  was  probably  suffering  from  physi- 

banh  treatment  of  his  parents  is  indignantly  recorded  by  the  godson  of  Elizabeth 
among  the  evil  deeds  of  Gardiner,  which  he  sums  up  in  these  words :  *'  Lastly, 
the  plota  he  kdd  to  entrap  the  kdy  Elintheth,  his  terrible  hard  usage  of  all 
her  followers,  I  cannot  yet  scarce  think  of  with  charity,  nor  write  of  with 
patience.  Hy  fkther,  only  for  carrying  of  a  letter  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and 
prafesnng  to  wish  her  well,  he  kept  in  the  Tower  twelve  months,  and  made 
him  spend  a  thonsand  pcunds  ere  he  ooold  be  free  of  that  trooble.  My  mother, 
that  then  served  the  said  lady  Elizabeth,  he  caused  to  be  sequestered  from 
her  as  an  heretic,  so  that  her  own  fitther  durst  not  take  her  into  his  house, 
but  she  was  glad  to  sqjoum  with  one  Mr.  Topdife ;  so^  as  I  may  say  in  some 
sort,  this  bishop  persecuted  me  heSbre  I  was  bom." — ^Nug»  Antiqus,  yd.  iL 
pp.  67,  68.  It  was  on  the  discharge  of  lady  Harrington,  which  took  place 
some  months  before  that  of  her  husband,  that  she  was  reftised  an  asylum 
by  her  father.  Sir  John  Harrington,  becoming  weary  of  his  long  incaroera- 
taon,  vented  his  indignant  feeling  in  some  bitterly  satirical  verses  addressed 
to  Ctardiner,  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  send  to  his  powerM  adversary. 
Gardiner  instantly  ordered  him  to  be  released  tram  his  captivity,  observing, 
that  but  for  his  saucy  sonnet^  he  was  worthy  to  have  lain  a  year  longer  in  the 
Tower. 

1  M^oires  de  Castelnau,  i  p.  32. 
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cal  depression  of  spirits  at  this  time.  The  traditions  of  the 
Tower  of  London  affirm^  that  the  lodging  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth  was  immediately  under  the  great  alarom  bell,  which 
in  case  of  any  attempt  being  made  for  her  escape,  was  to  have 
raised  its  clamorous  tocsin  to  summon  assistance  and  the  hue 
and  cry  for  pursuit.  It  seems  scarcely  probable,  however, 
that  she  would  haye  been  placed  in  such  close  contiguity  with 
Courtenay^  unless  the  proximity  were  artfully  contrived  as  a 
snare  to  lure  them  into  a  stolen  intercourse  or  attempts  at 
correspondence,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  fresh  mass  of 
evidence  against  them. 

In  a  letter,  of  the  3rd  of  April,  Benaud  relates  the  par- 
ticulars of  two  successive  interviews  which  he  had  had  with 
the  queen  and  some  of  the  members  of  her  council,  on  the 
measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  security  of  don 
Philip's  person  before  he  would  venture  himself  in  England. 
His  excellency  states  ''that  he  had  assured  the  queen,  that  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  trials  and  executions 
of  the  criminals,  especially  those  of  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth, 
should  be  concluded  before  the  arrival  of  the  prince.  The 
queen  evasively  replied  ''that  she  had  neither  rest  nor  sleep, 
for  the  anxiety  she  took  for  the  security  of  his  highness  at  his 
coming.''  Gardiner  then  remarked,  "  that  as  long  as  Eliza- 
beth was  alive,  there  was  no  hope  that  the  kingdom  could  be 
tranquil ;  but  if  every  one  went  to  work  as  roundly  as  he  did 
in  providing  remedies,  things  would  go  on  better.'* — "As 
touching  Courtenay,"  pursues  Renaud,  "there  is  matter 
sufficient  against  him  to  make  his  punishment  certain ;  but 
for  Elizabeth,  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  matter 
sufficient  for  her  conviction,  because  those  persons  with  whom 
she  was  in  communication  have  fled.^  Nevertheless,  her 
majesty  tells  me  "  that  from  day  to  day  they  are  finding  more 
proofs  against  her.  That  especially  they  had  several  witnesses, 
who  deposed  as  to  the  preparation  of  arms  and  provisions  which 
she  made  for  the  purpose  of  rebelling  with  the  others,  and  of 
maintaining  herself  in  strength  in  a  house  to  which  she  sent 

*  Among  these  was  sir  FranciB  Enollys,  the  hushftnd  of  the  daughter  of  her 
aunty  Mary  Boleyn. 
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the  supplies/'  This  was  of  course  Donnington-castle^  to  which 
allusion  has  so  often  been  made.  Benaud  then  proceeds  to 
relate  the  substance  of  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  Paget 
on  the  subject  of  Elizabeth^  in  which  he  says  that  Paget  told 
him^  '^  that  if  they  could  not  procure  sufficient  evidence  to 
enable  them  to  put  her  to  deaths  the  best  way  of  disposing 
of  her  would  be  to  send  her  out  of  the  kingdom^  through  the 
medium  of  a  foreign  marriage ;''  and  the  prince  of  Piedmont 
was  named  as  the  most  eligible  person  on  whom  to  bestow 
her.  Paget  considered  if  this  convenient  tmion  could  be 
effected^  it  would  obviate  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  unpopular  marriage  between  queen  Mary  and 
PhUip  of  Spain ;  and  if  Elizabeth  could  be  induced  to  consent 
to  such  an  alliance^  her  own  rights  in  the  succession  were  to 
be  secured  to  her  consort^  in  the  event  of  the  queen  having 
no  children^  for,  the  minister  added,  '^he  could  see  no  way 
by  which  she  could,  at  present,  be  excluded  or  deprived  of  the 
right  which  the  parliament  had  given  her.'' 

If  we  may  rely  on  Holinshed,  whose  testimony  as  a  con- 
temporary is,  at  any  rate,  deserving  of  attention,  Elizabeth's 
table,  while  she  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  was  supplied  at 
her  own  cost.  He  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  disputes 
that  took  place  daily  between  the  authorities  in  the  Tower 
and  the  servants  of  the  princess  who  were  appointed  to  purvey 
for  her.  These,  when  they  brought  her  daily  diet  to  the  outer 
gate  of  the  Tower,  were  required  to  deliver  it,  says  our  chroni- 
cler, '^  to  the  common  rascal  soldiers;"  and  they,  considering 
it  unmeet  that  it  should  pass  through  such  hands,  requested 
the  vice-chamberlain,  sir  John  Gage,  who  had  personal  charge 
and  control  over  the  royal  captive,  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  deliver  it  within  the  Tower  themselves.  This  he 
refused,  on  the  plea  that  the  lady  Elizabeth  was  a  prisoner, 
and  should  be  treated  as  such ;  and  when  they  remonstrated 
with  him,  he  threatened  that  "if  they  did  either  frown  or 
shrug  at  him,  he  would  set  them  where  they  should  neither 
see  sun  nor  moon."  Either  they  or  their  mistress  had  the 
boldness  to  appeal  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  by  whom  ten 
of  the  princess's  own  servants  were  appointed  to  superintend 
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the  purveyances  and  cooking  department^  and  to  serve  at  her 
table ;  namely^  two  yeomen  of  her  chamber^  two  of  her  robes^ 
two  of  her  pantry  and  ewry,  one  of  her  buttery,  one  of  her 
cellar,  another  of  her  larder,  and  two  of  her  kitchwi.  At  first 
the  chamberlain  was  much  displeased,  and  continued  to  annoy 
them  by  various  means,  though  he  afterwards  behaved  more 
courteously;  and  good  cause  why,  adds  the  chronicler,  '^for 
he  had  good  cheer  and  fared  of  the  best,  and  her  grace  paid 
for  it/' 

From  a  letter  of  Benaud  to  the  emperor,  dated  the  7th  of 
April,  we  find  there  were  high  words  betwe^i  Elizabeth's 
kinsman,  the  admiral  lord  William  Howard,  and  sir  John 
Gage,  about  a  letter  full  of  seditious  expressions  in  her  favour 
which  had  been  found  in  the  street.  In  what  manner  lord 
William  Howard  identified  sir  John  Gage  with  this  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  public  feeling  towards  Elizabeth,  or 
whether  he  suspected  it  of  being  a  device  for  accusing  her 
friends,  it  is  difficult  to  judge;  but  he  passionately  told  G^age, 
that  ^'  she  would  be  the  cause  of  cutting  ofi^  so  many  heads, 
that  both  he  and  others  would  repent  it/'  On  the  13th  of 
April,  Wyatt  was  brought  to  the  block,  and  on  the  scaffold 
publicly  retracted  all  that  he  had  formerly  said,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  escaping  the  penalty  of  his  own  treason,  to  criminate 
Elizabeth  and  Courtenay. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  imprisonment  of  Elizabeth  had  been 
so  extremely  rigorous,  that  she  had  not  been  permitted  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  her  own  apartments,  and  now  her  health 
banning  to  give  way  again,  she  entreated  permission  to  take 
a  little  air  and  exercise.  Sir  John  Bridges,^  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  expressed  "his  regret  at  being  compelled  to 
refiise  her,  as  it  was  contrary  to  his  orders."  She  then  asked 
leave  to  walk  only  in  the  suite  of  apartments  called  the  queen's 
lodgings.  He  applied  to  the  council  for  instructions,  and 
after  some  discussion  the  indulgence  was  granted;  but  only 
on  condition  that  himself,  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  three  of 
the  queen's  ladies,  who  were  selected  for  that  purpose,  accom- 

*  Afterwardi  created  lord  Chandos,  and  often  mentioned  by  that  title  by  the 
historians  of  Eliabeth's  c^ivity. 
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panied  her,  and  that  she  should  not  be  permitted  to  show 
herself  at  the  windows,  which  were  ordered  to  be  kept  shut. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  as  Elizabeth  evidently  required  air  as 
well  as  exercdse,  she  was  allowed  to  walk  in  a  little  garden 
enclosed  with  high  pales,  but  the  other  prisoners  were  strictly 
enjoined  ''not  so  much  as  to  look  in  that  direction  while  her 
grace  remained  therein/'  ^  The  powerful  interest  that  was 
excited  for  the  captive  princess  at  this  fearful  crisis,  may  be 
conjectured  by  the  livdy  sympathy  manifested  towards  her 
by  the  children  of  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  royal  for- 
tress, who  brought  her  offerings  of  flowers.  One  of  these 
tender-hearted  Uttle  ones  was  the  child  of  Martin,  the  keeper 
of  the  queen's  robes;  another  was  called  little  Susanna,  a 
babe  not  above  three  years  old.  There  was  also  another  infemt 
girl,  who  having  one  day  found  some  little  keys,  carried  them 
to  the  princess  when  she  was  walking  in  the  garden,  and 
innocently  told  her, '' She  had  brought  her  the  keys  now;  so 
she  need  not  always  stay  there,  but  might  unlock  the  gates 
and  go  abroad.'' ' 

Elizabeth  was  all  her  life  remarkable  for  her  love  of  children, 
and  her  natural  affection  for  them  was  doubtless  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  artless  traits  of  generous  feeling  and  sympathy 
which  she  experienced,  in  her  time  of  trouble,  from  her  infant 
partisans  in  the  Tower.  How  jealous  a  watch  was  kept  on 
her  and  them,  may  be  gathered  firom  the  following  passage  in 
one  of  Benaud's  letters  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.*  "  It  is 
asserted  that  Courtenay  has  sent  his  regards  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth  by  a  child  of  five  years  old,  who  is  in  the  Tower, 
the  son  of  one  of  the  soldiers  there."  This  passage  authenti- 
cates the  pretty  incident  related  in  the  life  of  Elizabeth  in 
Fox's  Appendix,  where  we  are  told,  that  at  the  hour  she  was 
accustomed  to  walk  in  the  garden  in  the  Tow^,  there  usually 
repaired  unto  her  a  little  boy,  about  four  years  old,  the  child 
of  one  of  the  people  of  the  Tower,  in  whose  pretty  prattling  she 
took  great  pleasure.    He  was  accustomed  to  bring  her  flowers,* 


Fox.    Wartaft.  «  Strype. 

•  Dated  Ist  of  Hay,  1554.— Tytler's  Edward  and  Maiy,  yqL  iL  p.  885. 
*  FoK.    Speed.    See  the  vignrtte. 
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and  to  receive  at  her  haads  such  things  as  commonly  pleaae 
children^  which  bred  a  great  suspicion  in  the  chancellor  that^ 
by  this  child,  letters  were  exchanged  between  the  princess 
Elizabeth  and  Courtenay;  and  so  thoroughly  was  the  matter 
siftedj  that  the  innocent  Utile  creature  was  examined  by  the 
lords  of  the  council,  and  plied  with  alternate  promises  of 
rewards  if  he  would  tell  the  truth,  and  confess  who  sent  him 
to  the  lady  Elizabeth  with  letters,  and  to  whom  he  carried 
tokens  from  her,  and  threats  of  punishment  if  he  persisted  in 
denying  it.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  extracted  from  the 
child,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  threats,  and  his  father,  who 
was  severely  reprimanded,  was  enjoined  not  to  suffer  his  boy 
to  resort  any  more  to  her  grace,  which  nevertheless  he  at- 
tempted the  next  day  to  do ;  but  finding  the  door  locked,  he 
peeped  through  a  hole,  and  called  to  the  princess,  who  was 
walking  in  the  garden,  ''Mistress,  I  can  bring  you  no  more 
flowers  now/' 

The  Tower  was  at  that  time  crowded  with  prisoners  of 
state^  among  whom,  besides  Elizabeth's  kinsman  and  political 
lover  Courtenay,  were  sir  James  Crofts,  sir  William  Saintlow, 
Edmund  Tremaine,  Harrington,  and  others  of  her  own 
household,  and  last,  not  least,  lord  Bobert  Dudley,  who  was 
afterwards  her  great  favourite,  the  celebrated  earl  of  Leicester. 
This  nobleman  was  bom  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
hour  with  Elizabeth,  and  had  been  one  of  her  playfellows 
in  childhood,  having,  as  he  afterwards  said,  ''known  her 
intimately  from  her  eighth  year.''  Considering  the  intri- 
guing temper  of  both,  it  is  probable  that,  notwithstanding 
the  jealous  precautions  of  their  respective  gaolers,  some  sort 
of  secret  tmderstanding  was  established  between  them  even 
at  this  period, — ^possibly  through  the  mediiun  of  the  child 
who  brought  the  daily  offering  of  flowers  to  the  princess, 
although  the  timid  Courtenay  was  the  person  suspected  of 
carrying  on  a  correspondence  by  the  agency  of  this  infant. 
The  signal  favour  that  Elizabeth  lavished  on  Bobert  Dudley, 
by  appointing  him  her  master  of  horse  and  loading  him  with 
honours  within  the  first  week  of  her  accession  to  the  crown, 
must  have  originated  from  some  powerful  motive  which  does 
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not  appear  on  tlie  surface  of  Idstory.  His  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  was  for  aiding  and  abetting  Ids  ambitious  father^ 
tbe  duke  of  Northumberland^  and  his  faction  in  raising  lady 
Jane  Gray^  the  wife  of  his  brother  lord  Guildford  Dudley^ 
to  the  throne^  to  the  prejudice  of  Elizabeth  no  less  than  her 
sister  Mary;  therefore  he  must  by  some  means  have  suc- 
ceeded^ not  only  in  winning  Elizabeth^s  pardon  for  this 
ofience^  but  in  exciting  an  interest  in  her  bosom  of  no  com- 
mon nature  while  they  were  both  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
since,  being  immediately  after  his  liberation  employed  in  the 
wars  in  France,  he  had  no  other  opportunity  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  that  princess. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  Noailles  writes,  ''Madame  Eliza- 
beth, having  since  her  imprisonment  been  very  closely  con- 
fined, is  now  more  free.  She  has  the  liberty  of  going  all 
over  the  Tower,  but  without  daring  to  speak  to  any  one  but 
those  appointed  to  guard  her.  As  they  cannot  prove  her 
implication,  [with  the  recent  insurrection,]  it  is  thought  she 
will  not  die.''  Great  agitation  pervaded  Mary's  privy 
coundl  at  this  time,  according  to  the  reports  of  Renaud  to 
his  imperial  master,  on  the  subject  of  Elizabeth  and  Courte- 
nay.  "What  one  counsels,"  says  he,  "another  contradicts; 
one  advises  to  save  Courtenay,  another  Elizabeth,  and  such 
confusion  prevails,  that  all  we  expect  is  to  see  their  disputes 
end  in  war  and  tumult."  He  then  notices  that  the  chancellor 
Gbirdiner  headed  one  party,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  Pem- 
broke, Sussex,  the  master  of  the  horse,  Paget,  Petre,  and  the 
admiral,  another.  These  were  now  the  protectors  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  Renaud  adds,^  that  "The  queen  is  irresolute  about 
what  should  be  done  with  her  and  Courtenay;  but  that  he 
can  see  that  she  is  inclined  to  set  him  at  liberty,  through  the 
intercession  of  her  comptroller,  sir  Robert  Rochester,  and  his 
friends,  who  have  formed  a  compact  for  his  marriage  with 
that  lady.  As  for  Elizabeth,"  pursues  he,  "  the  lawyers  can 
find  no  matter  for  her  condemnation.  Already  she  has 
liberty  to  walk  in  the  Tower  garden;  and  even  if  they  had 
proof,  they  would  not  dare  to  proceed  against  her  for  the 
>  Benand'f  letters  to  the  emperor. 
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lore  of  the  admiral  her  kinsman^  who  espouses  her  quarrel^ 
and  has  at  present  all  the  force  of  England  in  his  power. 
If^  however,  they  release  her,  it  appears  evident  that  the 
heretics  will  proclaim  her  queen.*'  The  part  taken  by 
Arundel  in  favour  of  Elizabeth  was  so  decided,  that  the 
queen  was  advised  to  send  him  to  the  Tower.  Paget  appears 
to  have  played  a  double  game,  first  plotting  with  one  side 
and  then  with  the  other;  sometimes  urging  the  immediate 
execution  of  Elizabeth,  and  then  intriguing  with  her  partisans. 
In  the  midst  of  these  agitations  the  queen  was  stricken 
with  a  sudden  illness,  and  it  must  have  been  at  that  time 
that  Oardiner,  on  his  own  responsibility,  sent  a  privy  council 
warrant  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  Elizabeth.  He  knew  the  temper  of  that 
princess,  and  probably  considered  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
queen's  death,  he  had  sinned  too  deeply  against  her  to  be 
forgiven,  and  therefore  ventured  a  bold  stroke  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  sword  of  vengeance  passing  into  her  hand 
by  her  succeeding  to  the  royal  office.  Bridges,  the  honest 
Ueutenant  of  the  Tower,  observing  that  the  queen's  signature 
was  not  affixed  to  this  illegal  instrument  for  the  destruction 
of  the  heiress  of  the  realm,  and  being  sore  grieved  for  the 
chaise  it  contained,  refused  to  execute  it  till  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  queen's  pleasure  by  a  direct  communication  on  the 
subject  with  her  majesty.^  The  delay  caused  by  this  caution 
preserved  Elizabeth  fipom  the  machinations  of  her  foes.  The 
queen  was  much  displeased  when  she  found  such  a  plot  was 
in  agitation,  and  sent  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  a  stem  Norfolk 
knight,  in  whose  courage  and  probity  she  knew  she  could 
confide,  with  a  hundred  of  her  guard,  to  take  command  of 
the  Tower  till  she  could  form  some  plan  for  the  removal  of 
her  sister  to  one  of  the  royal  residences  fiirther  from  the 
metropolis.*  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done  by 
friends,  foes,  and  designing  foreign  potentates  to  inflame  the 
queen's  mind  against  Elizabeth,  the  voice  of  nature  was  suf- 
fered to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  captive.     Early  in 

1  Heywood's  England's  Elizabeth.    Fox.    Speed.     See  the  preceding  memouv 
voL  iiu    .  «  See  the  Life  of  Mary,  voL  iii 
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May  it  was  noticed  that  her  majesty  began^  Yrhen  speaking 
of  Elisabeth^  to  call  her  ''sister/^  which  she  had  not  done 
before  since  her  imprisonment^  and  that  she  caused  her 
portrait  to  be  replaced  next  to  her  own  in  her  gallery.'  She 
had  positively  given  up  the  idea  of  bringing  either  her  or 
CourtensLj  to  trial  for  their  alleged  offences^  and  had  negatived 
the  suspicious  proposal  of  the  emperor^  that  Elizabeth  should 
be  sent  into  a  sort  of  honourable  banishment  to  the  court  of 
his  sister  the  queen  of  Hungary^  or  his  own  court  at  Brussels. 
It  was  then  suggested  in  council  that  she  should  be  im- 
prisoned  at  Pontefiract-castle;'  but  that  ill-omened  place^ 
'^stained  with  the  blood  of  princes/'  was  rejected  for  the 
royal  bowers  of  Woodstock,  where  it  was  finjJly  determined 
to  send  her,  under  the  charge  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  and 
lord  Williams  of  Tame,  who  were  both  stanch  Catholics. 

Elizabeth,  who  naturally  regarded  every  unwonted  move* 
ment  and  change  with  apprehension,  when  she  first  saw  sir 
Henry  Bedingfeld,  and  the  hundred  men  at  arms  with  their 
blue  coats  under  his  command,  enter  the  inner  court  of  the 
Tower,  supposing  it  to  be  a  prelude  to  her  execution, 
demanded,  in  terror,  ''K  the  lady  Jane's  scaffold  were 
removed?''*  She  then  sent  for  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  fearfully  inquired  the  meaning  of  what  she  saw.  He 
endeavoured  to  calm  her  mind,  by  telling  her  "  that  she  had 
no  cause  for  alarm ;  but  that  his  orders  were  to  consign  her 
into  the  charge  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  to  be  conveyed,  he 
believed,  to  Woodstock."  Elizabeth,  not  knowing  what 
manner  of  man  Bedingfeld  was,  inquired  ''  whether  he  were 
a  person  who  made  conscience  of  murder,  if  such  an  order 
were  entrusted  to  him  ?"  Her  mind  evidently  recurred  on 
this  occasion  to  the  appointment  of  sir  James  Tyrrel  by 
Bichard  III.  for  the  midnight  murder  of  the  youthful 
brethren  of  her  grandmother,  Elizabeth  of  York,  as  a 
parallel  circumstance;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
seventy  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  perpetration  of 
that  mysterious  tragedy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the 

>  NouHes.  '  Benaud'8  letten  to  the  emperor. 

*  Speed's  Chronicle.    Fox. 
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stout  heart  of  Elizabeth  Tudor  occasionally  vibrated  with  a 
thrill  of  terror  during  her  incarceration  as  a  state-prisoner 
within  those  gloomy  walls. 

The  19th  of  May  is  generally  mentioned  as  the  date  of 
Elizabeth's  removal  from  the  Tower.  We  find  this  notice 
in  a  contemporary  record: — ''The  20th  day  of  May  my 
lady  Elizabeth^  the  queen's  sister,  came  out  of  the  Tower, 
and  took  her  barge  at  the  Tower  wharf,  and  so  to  Rich- 
mond.''^ Elizabeth  was  attended  on  this  occasion  by  the 
lord  treasurer  (the  marquess  of  Winchester)  and  sir  John 
Gage.  She  performed  the  voyage  to  Richmond  without 
once  landing,  till  she  arrived  there.^  It  is  affirmed  that 
she  was  then  conducted  to  the  palace,  where  she  had  an 
interview  with  the  queen,  her  sister,  who  offered  her  pardcMi 
and  liberty  on  condition  of  her  accepting  the  hand  of  Phili- 
bert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  in  marriage;  and  that 
she  firmly  refused  to  contract  matrimony  with  him  or  any 
other  foreign  prince  whatsoever,  alleging  her  preference  of  a 
single  life.'  The  harsh  measures  that  were  adopted  that 
evening  at  Richmond,  in  removing  all  her  own  servants  from 
their  attendance  on  her  person,  were  probably  resorted  to  on 
account  of  the  inflexibility  of  her  determination  on  this  point. 
She  evidently  considered  herself  in  great  peril,  for  she  re- 
quired the  prayers  of  her  departing  servants  with  mournful 
earnestness,  ''for  this  night,"  said  she,  "I  think  I  must 
die;"  which  sorrowful  words  drew  fountains  of  tears  from 
their  eyes,  and  her  gentleman  usher  went  to  the  lord  Tame 
in  the  court,  and  conjured  him  to  tell  him  "whether  the 
princess  his  mistress  were  in  danger  of  death  that  night  ?  that^ 
if  so,  he  and  his  fellows  might  take  such  part  as  God  would 
appoint." — "Marry,  God  forbid!"  exclaimed  lord  Tame, 
"  that  any  such  wickedness  should  be  intended ;  which  rather 
than  it  should  be  wrought,  I  and  my  men  will  die  at  her 
feet."*  All  night,  however,  a  strict  guard  of  soldiers  kept 
watch  and  ward  about  the  house  where  she  lay,  to  prevent 

»  MS.  Cotton.,  VitelL,  fol.  5. 
*  Letter  from  Robert  Swift  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsboiy. — ^Lodge's  IDostratioii^ 
voLL^.  238. 

»  Nares*  Life  of  Burleigh.  *  Speed.    Fox. 
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eKmpe  or  rescue,  llie  next  momiiigy  m  crosnng  the  mer 
at  Bk^unond,  to  proceed  on  her  mdandudy  joomey  towards 
Woodstock^  die  fiNmd  her  dubanded  senrants  lingmng  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  take  a  last  locA  ot  her.  '^  Go  to 
them,^  said  she,  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  her  esont,  and 
ten  tiion  finnn  me,  'Tmmqmmm  cvh/  'like  a  sheep  to  the 
abnght^,^  iar  wo,"  added  she,  ''am  I  led.''  No  ooe  was, 
however^  permitted  to  hare  access  to  her,  and  the  most 
RgonmB  scmtin J  was  nsed  towards  every  one  who  endea- 
▼onredto  open  die  sligfatest  oonummkatimy  either  direct  or 
indirect,  with  die  royal  captive. 

NouDesy  the  Froidi  ambassador,  no  sooner  mtderBtood 
that  Elixabeth  was  remored  from  the  Tower,  than  he  com- 
menced his  old  trido^  by  spnding  a  9pj  with  a  present  of 
simples  to  her  on  her  joomey;  a  very  nnwdcome  mark  ol 
attention  from  sodi  a  quarter,  considering  the  tzooUes  and 
dangers  in  whidi  she  had  already  been  invvdred  in  conse- 
qoence  of  that  m^rincqiled  d^omatisfs  prerioas  interoonne 
with  her  and  her  honsehoH.  Hie  gnards,  as  a  matter  ot 
course,  utofpped  and  CTamined  the  mcjiirjigci,  whnn  thej 
stii{q>ed  to  the  shirt,'  bat  fiiand  nothing  except  the  apfdes, 
whidi  from  the  season  of  the  year  mi^t  a^ear  an  accqit* 
able  offering,  but  certainly  an  ill-jiidged  one  under  eiisting 
circumstances.  Hie  sympathy  of  die  people  for  the  dis* 
tressed  hdress  al  the  realm  was  manifested  by  their  asson- 
Uing  to  meet  her  by  the  way,  and  greeting  her  with  tearfol 
pMiycis  and  loving  words;  bat  whoi  they  juressed  nearer,  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  her,  they  were  driroi  badL,  and  angrily 
reviled  by  the  names  al  rdids  and  traitiHrs  to  the  queen; 
"  and  whereas,''  pursues  the  dironicler,  ''  in  certain  riUages 
the  bdli  were  rung  £w  joy  of  her  supposed  deliverance  as  she 
passed,  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  todL  the  matter  so  distastefully, 
that  he  commanded  the  bdls  to  be  stcqiped,  and  set  tbo 
ringers  in  the  stodu.'" 

The  second  day's  joumqr  brought  Elisabeth  to  WindscHr, 
where  she  spent  the  ni^lit,  and  lodged  in  the  dean's  house 
near  Saint  George's  chi^^L  The  next  resting-place  was 
A  HomOs*  DeifddbaL  s  Bfttd.    Fax. 
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Bicote^  in  Oxfordshire^  wUch  being  the  seat  of  lord  Williams 
of  Tame^  she  there  received  every  princely  and  hospitable 
entertainment  from  that  amiable  nobleman^  who  had  invited 
a  noble  company  of  knights  and  ladies  to  meet  his  royal 
charge  at  dinner^  and  treated  her  with  all  the  marks  of 
respect  that  were  due  to  her  exalted  rank  as  the  sister  of  his 
sovereign.  This  seasonable  kindness  greatly  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  princess^  though  it  was  considered 
rather  superfluous  by  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld^  who  signifi- 
cantly asked  his  fellow-commissioner  ''if  he  were  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  thus  entertaining  the  queen's  prisoner?'' 
The  generous  Williams  replied,  with  manly  spirit,  ''  that  let 
what  would  befall,  her  grace  might  and  should  be  merry  in 
his  house." '  It  is  said,  that  when  Elizabeth  expressed  a 
wish  to  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  to  delay  her  departure  till  she 
had  seen  a  game  of  chess,  in  which  lord  Williams  and 
another  gentleman  were  engaged,  played  out,  he  would  not 
permit  it.  Probably  sir  Henry  suspected  that  she  intended 
to  outwit  him  by  means  of  a  secret  understanding  between 
the  friendly  antagonists,  in  order  to  gain  time;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  a  game  of  chess  may  be  prolonged  for  days,  and^ 
in  fact,  to  any  length  of  time.  It  is  also  related,  that  as 
they  were  proceeding  towards  Woodstock,  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  which  they  encountered,  greatly  disordered 
the  princess's  dress,  insomuch  that  her  hood  and  veil  were 
twice  or  thrice  blown  off;  on  which  she  begged  to  retire  to  a 
gentleman's  house  near  the  road.  This,  we  are  told,  sir 
Henry  Bedingfeld,  who  perhaps  had  some  reason  for  his 
caution,  would  not  permit ;  and  it  is  added  that  the  royal 
prisoner  was  &in  to  retire  behind  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  by 
the  way-side,  to  replace  her  head-gear  and  bind  up  her 
disordered  tresses.* 

When  she  arrived  at  Woodstock,  instead  of  being  placed 
in  the  royal  apartments,  she  was  lodged  in  the  gatehouse  of 
the  palace,  in  a  room  which  retained  the  name  of  ''the 
princess  Elizabeth's  chamber"  till  it  was  demolished  in  the 
year  1714.'    Holinshed  has  preserved  the  rude  couplet  which 

^  HoUnahed.  'Fox.  *  By  Sarah  dncheas  of  Mariborougli. 
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she  wrote  with  a  diamond  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window 
of  this  room : — 

"  Much  suspected, '  of  me 
Nothing  proved  can  be,* 
Quoth  Elizabeth,  prisoner." 

Her  confinement  at  Woodstock  was  no  less  rigorous  than 
when  she  was  in  the  Tower.  Sixty  soldiers  were  on  guard 
all  day^  both  within  and  without  the  quarter  of  the  palace 
where  she  was  in  ward,  and  forty  kept  watch  within  the 
walls  all  night ;  and  though  she  obtained  permission  to  walk 
in  the  gardens,  it  was  imder  very  strict  regulations,  and  five 
or  six  locks  were  made  fast  after  her  whenever  she  came 
within  the  appointed  bounds  for  her  joyless  recreation. 
Although  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld  has  been  very  severely  cen- 
sured on  account  of  these  restraints,  and  other  passages  of 
his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  captive  princess,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  harshness  has  been  exaggerated, 
and  that  he  had  great  cause  to  suspect  that  the  ruthless 
party  who  thirsted  for  Elizabeth's  blood,  having  been  foiled 
in  their  eagerly  expressed  wish  of  seeiog  her  brought  to  the 
block,  were  conspiring  to  take  her  off  by  murder.  This  he 
was  determined  should  not  be  done  while  she  was  in  his 
charge.  It  is  said,  that  once,  having  locked  the  garden- 
gates  when  Elizabeth  was  walking,  she  passionately  upbraided 
him  for  it,  and  called  him  '^  her  gaoler;"  on  which  he  knelt 
to  her, beseeching  her  ^^not  to  give  him  that  harshname,  for 
he  was  one  of  her  o£Scers  appointed  to  serve  her,  and  guard 
her  firom  the  dangers  by  which  she  was  beset.''  *  Among  the 
incidents  of  Elizabeth's  imprisonment,  a  mysterious  tale  is 
told  of  an  attempt  made  by  one  Basset,  a  creature  of  Gar- 
diner, against  her  Ufe,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  sir 
Henry  Bedingfeld.  This  Basset,  it  seems,  had  been,  with 
five-and-twenty  disguised  ruflBlans,  loitering  with  evil  inten- 
tions at  Bladenbridge,  seeking  to  obtain  access  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  on  secret  and  important  business  as  he  pretended; 
but  sir  Henry  had  given  such  strict  cautions  to  his  brother, 
whom  he  left  as  deputy-castellan  in  his  absence,  that  no  one 
should  approach  the  royal  prisoner,  that  the  project  was 

*  Heywood. 
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defeated.  Once  a  dangerous  fire  broke  out  in  the  quarter  o[ 
the  palace  where  she  was  confined^  which  was  kindled^  appa- 
rently not  by  accident^  between  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
under  her  chamber  and  her  chamber-floor^  by  which  her  life 
would  have  been  greatly  endangered^  had  it  not  been  pro- 
videntially discovered  before  she  retired  to  rest.* 

The  lofty  spirit  of  Elizabeth^  though  unsubdued^  was  sad« 
dened  by  the  perils  and  trials  to  which  she  was  daily  exposed, 
and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  she  once  expressed  a  wish 
to  change  fortunes  with  a  milk-maid^  whom  she  saw  singing 
merrily  over  her  pail,  while  milking  the  cows  in  Woodstock- 
park,  for  she  said,  '^  that  milkmaid's  lot  was  better  than  hers, 
and  her  life  merrier/'*  While  in  this  melancholy  frame  of 
mind,  the  following  touching  lines  were  composed  by  the 
royal  captive.  Tradition  aflSrms  that  she  wrote  them  on  a 
shutter  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  no  doubt  at  a  period  when 
«he  was  entirely  deprived  of  pen  and  ink : — 

^  Oh,  Fortune !  how  thy  resUeas  wavering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  wit^ 
Witness  this  present  prison  whither  fiite 

Coul4  bear  m€^  and  the  joys  I  quit. 
Thou  caus'dst  the  guilty  to  be  loosed 
From  bands  wherein  are  innocents  enclosed^ 
Causing  the  guiltless  to  be  strait  reserved. 
And  freeing  those  that  death  had  well  deserved; 
But  by  her  envy  can  be  nothing  wrought, 
So  Qod  send  to  my  fi)es  all  they  have  brought, 

Quoth  Eltzabbth,  pritoner.*** 

She  also  composed  some  elegant  Latin  lines  on  the  same 
subject,  and,  when  in  a  more  heavenly  frame  of  mind,  in- 
scribed the  following  quaint  but  beautiful  sentence  in  the 
blank  leaf  of  a  black-letter  edition  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul^ 
which  she  used  during  her  lonely  imprisonment  at  Wood- 
stock : — 

«  August — I  walk  many  times  into  the  pleasant  fields  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 
where  I  pluck  up  the  goodlisome  herbes  of  sentences  by  pruning,  eat  them  by 
reading,  chew  them  by  musing,  and  lay  them  up  at  length  in  the  high  seat  of 
memorie  by  gathering  them  together;  that  so,  having  tasted  their  sweetneM^ 
I  may  the  less  perceive  the  bitterness  of  this  miserable  hfe." 

This  volume  is   covered  with  devices  in  needle-work  em- 
broidered by  the  royal  maiden,  who  was  then  drinking  deeply 
*  Speed.  *  Holin^hed.    Fox.  *  Hentzner. 
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of  the  cap  of  adversity^  and  thus  solacing  her  weary  hours  in 
holy  and  feminine  employments.  This  interesting  relic  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 

Needle-work,  in  which,  like  her  accomplished  stepmother^ 
queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  many  other  illustrious  ladies,  Eliza- 
beth  greatly  excelled,  was  one  of  the  resources  with  which  she 
whiled  away  the  weary  hours  of  her  imprisonment  at  Wood- 
stock, as  we  learn  both  by  the  existing  devices  wrought  by 
her  hand  in  gold  thread  on  the  cover  of  the  volume  which 
has  just  been  described,  and  also  from  the  following  verses 
by  Taylor,  in  his  poem  in  praise  of  the  needle : — 

*<  When  this  great  queen,  whose  memory  shall  not 

By  any  term  of  time  be  overcast, 
For  when  the  world  and  all  therein  shall  rot^ 

Tet  shall  her  giOTioas  fame  for  erer  last; 
Wlien  she  a  maid  had  many  troubles  pest. 

From  gaol  to  gaol  by  Marie's  angry  spleen. 
And  Woodstodc  and  the  Tower  in  prison  fiist. 

And  after  all  was  England's  peerless  queen; 
Yet  howsoever  sorrow  came  or  went, 

She  made  the  needle  her  companion  still. 
And  in  that  exercise  her  time  she  spent, 

As  many  living  yet  do  know  her  skill. 
Thus  she  was  still,  a  captive  or  else  crowned, 

A  needle-woman  royal  and  renowned." 

Elizabeth,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette,  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks 
to  her  royal  sister  for  having  released  her  from  her  perilous 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and,  with  great  policy,  also  to  her 
new  brother-in-law  Philip,  expressing  her  grateful  sense  of  his 
goodness  to  her,  as  she  had  been  assured  that  she  was  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  to  his  intercessions  for  her  liberation.' 
The  fate  of  Elizabeth  was  long  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
council-board  of  her  royal  sister,  after  her  removal  to  the 
sequestered  bowers  of  Woodstock.  The  base  Paget  had  dared 
to  assert  ''  that  there  would  be  no  peace  for  England  till  her 
head  were  smitten  from  her  shoulders.*'  Yet  Courtenay,  who 
had  been  removed  from  the  Tower  to  Fotheringay-castle,  con- 
fessed to  a  person  named  Sellier,  who  conducted  him  to  his 

>  There  are  Italian  verrions  of  both  letters  in  Leti's  Vita  di  Elisabetta,  hot 
80  ocmipletdy  modernised  in  phraseology,  that  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
they  contain  the  substance  of  the  orighial  documents,  a  reference  to  them  must 
suffice  in  this  biography. 
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new  prison^  that  Paget  liad  importuned  him  to  marry  the 
lady  Elizabeth^  adding,  "  that  if  he  did  not,  the  son  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel  would ;  and  that  Hoby  and  Morrison  both, 
at  the  instigation  of  Paget,  had  practised  with  him  touching 
that  marriage/' '  Elizabeth,  meantime,  became  so  ill,  that 
an  express  was  sent  to  the  court  for  two  physicians  to  come 
to  her  assistance.  They  were  sent,  and  continued  in  attend- 
ance upon  her  for  several  days,  when  youth  and  a  naturally 
fine  constitution  enabled  her  to  triumph  over  a  malady  that 
had,  in  all  probability,  been  brought  on  by  anxiety  of  mind. 
The  physicians,  on  their  return,  made  a  friendly  report  of 
the  loyal  feelings  of  the  princess  towards  the  queen,  which 
appears  to  have  had  a  favourable  effect  on  Mary's  mind. 

''And  now,''  says  Camden,  "the  princess  Elizabeth,  guid- 
ing herself  like  a  ship  in  tempestuous  weather,  heard  divine 
service  after  the  Bomish  manner,  was  fi^uently  confessed, 
and  at  the  pressing  instances  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  for  fear  of 
death,  professed  herself  to  be  of  the  Boman-catholic  religion." 
The  queen,  doubting  her  sincerity,  caused  her  to  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  her  belief  in  transubstantiation;  on  which  Eliza- 
beth, being  pressed  to  declare  her  opinion  as  to  the  real 
presence  of  the  Saviour  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  replied  in  the  following  extempore  lines  :^ 

«  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it^ 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it; 
And  what  his  word  did  make  it> 
That  I  belie\'c  and  take  it/' 

It  was  impossible  for  either  Catholic  or  Protestant  to  impugn 
the  orthodoxy  of  this  explanation  of  one  of  the  sublimest 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  silenced  the  most  subtle 
of  her  foes,  at  least  they  forbore  to  harass  her  with  questions 
on  theological  subjects.  Dr.  Storey,  however,  in  one  of  his 
fierce  declamations  against  heretics,  declared  ''  that  it  was  of 
little  avail  destroying  the  branches,  as  long  as  the  root  of  all 
heresies,"  meaning  the  princess  Elizabeth,  "  was  suffered  to 
remain.'" 

The  delusive  hopes  which  queen  Mary  entertained  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  of  bringing  an  heir  to  England,  appear 

'  Benand  and  Montmorend's  Reports  to  the  emperor.  '  Camden. 
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to  have  altered  Elisabeth's  podtioii^  even  with  her  own  party^ 
for  a  tinie^  and  PhiUp^  being  desirous  of  pleasing  the  people 
of  England,  is  supposed  to  have  interceded  with  his  consort 
for  the  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower;  also  that 
he  requested  tiiat  his  sister-in-law,  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
might  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  Christmas  festivities  at 
Hampton-Court.  She  travelled  from  Woodstock  under  the 
charge  of  sir  Henry  Bedingfeld,  and  rested  the  first  night  at 
Ricote.*  The  next  she  passed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dormer, 
at  Winge,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  from  thence  to  an  inn  at 
Colnebrook,  where  she  slept.  At  this  place  she  was  met  by 
the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  her  own  household,  to  the 
number  of  sixty,  "  much  to  all  their  comforts,^^  who  had  not 
seen  her  for  several  months :  they  were  not,  however,  per- 
mitted to  approach  near  enough  to  speak  to  her,  but  were  all 
commanded  to  return  to  London.^  The  next  day  she  reached 
Hampton-Court,  and  was  ushered  into  the  '^  prince's  lodg- 
ings ;*'  but  the  doors  were  closed  upon  her  and  guarded,  so 
that  she  had  reason  to  suppose  she  was  still  to  be  treated  as 
a  prisoner.  Soon  after  her  arrival,  she  was  visited  by  Gar- 
diner and  three  other  of  the  queen's  cabinet,  whom,  without 
waiting  to  hear  their  errand,  she  addressed  in  the  following 
words: — "My  lords,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  for  methinks  I 
have  been  kept  a  great  while  from  you,  desolately  alone. 
Wherefore  I  would  entreat  you  to  be  a  means  to  the  king's 
and  queen's  majesties  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  my 
imprisonment,  in  which  I  have  been  kept  a  long  time,  as  to 
you,  my  lords,  is  not  unknown.'^*  Qurdiner,  in  reply,  told 
her  "  she  must  then  confess  her  fault,  and  put  herself  on  the 
queen's  mercy.''  She  replied,  *'  that  rather  than  she  would 
do  so,  she  would  lie  in  prison  all  her  life ;  that  she  had  never 
offended  against  the  queen,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed ;  that 
she  craved  no  mercy  at  her  majesty's  hand,  but  rather  desired 
to  put  herself  on  the  law." 

The  next  day  Gardiner  and  his  colleagues  came  to  her 
again,  and  Qurdiner  told  her,  on  his  knee,  ^^  that  the  queen 
marvelled  at  her  boldness  in  refusing  to  confess  her  offence, 
»  Warton.  «  Fox.  »  Ibid. 
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80  that  it  might  seem  as  if  her  majesty  had  wrongfolly  impri«» 
soned  her  grace/' — "  Nay/'  replied  Elizabeth^  ^'  she  may,  if 
it  please  her,  punish  me  as  she  thinketh  good.*' — ''Her 
majesty  willeth  me  to  tell  you,''  retorted  Giurdiner,  "liiat 
you  must  tell  another  tale  ere  that  you  are  set  at  liberty .'' 
Elizabeth  replied,  ''that  she  had  as  lief  be  in  prison,  with 
honesty,  as  to  be  abroad  suspected  of  her  majesty;"  adding, 
"that  which  I  have  said  I  will  stand  to."— "Then,"  said 
Gardiner,  "your  grace  hath  the  vantage  of  me  and  these 
lords  for  your  long  and  wrongful  imprisonment." — "What 
advantage  I  have,  you  know,"  replied  Elizabeth.  "  I  seek  no 
vantage  at  your  hands  for  your  so  dealing  with  me;  but  God 
forgive  you,  and  me  also."  Elizabeth  was  lefk  in  dose  con« 
finement  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was  startled 
by  receiving  a  summons  to  the  queen's  presence  one  night 
at  ten  o'clock.  Imagining  herself  in  great  danger,  she  bade 
her  attendants  "pray  for  her,  for  she  could  not  tell  whether 
she  should  ever  see  them  again." '  She  was  conducted  to  the 
queen's  bedchamber,  where  the  interview  that  has  been 
related  in  the  memoir  of  queen  Mary  took  place.' 

It  has  always  been  said,  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  concealed 
behind  a  large  screen,  or  the  tapestry,  to  witness  this  meet- 
ing between  the  royal  sisters  after  their  long  estrangement* 
Historians  have  added,  "  that  he  was  thus  ambushed,  in  order 
to  protect  Elizabeth  from  the  violence  of  the  queen,  if  neces- 
sary, but  there  was  no  warrant  for  such  an  inference.  Mary 
was  never  addicted  to  the  use  of  striking  arguments;  and 
Elizabeth,  at  that  period  of  her  life,  was  able  to  restrain  her 
lips  from  angry  expletives,  and  her  fingers  from  fighting." 
Philip's  object,  therefore,  in  placing  himself  perdue,  could 
scarcely  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  fair  play  between 
the  ladies,  in  the  event  of  their  coming  to  blows,  as  gravely 
insinuated  by  Fox  and  others ;  but  rather,  we  should  surmise, 
with  the  jealous  intention  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
what  passed  between  his  consort  and  the  heiress-presumptive 
of  England,  against  whose  life  he  and  his  father  had,  for  the 
last  fifteen  months,  practised  with  such  determined  malice, 
1  Fox.  *  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  toL  iiU 
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that  miilip  ought  to  liave  been^  as  it  appeared  he  really  was, 
ashamed  to  look  upon  her  for  the  first  time  face  to  face.  It 
is  supposed^  that  one  object  of  bringing  Elizabeth  into  the 
royal  circle  on  this  occasion^  was  to  afford  Philibert  of  Savoy 
an  opportunity  of  pleading  his  own  cause  to  her  in  person. 
''The  prince  is  expected  in  four  days/'  writes  Noailles  to  his 
sovereign,'  ^'  and  apartments  are  prepared  for  him  in  Somer- 
set-house, which  now  belongs  to  the  lady  Elizabeth/'  When 
he  arrived,  he  was  so  very  ill  from  sea-sickness,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  stay  at  Dover  fifteen  days,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  king  and  queen. 

At  the  brilliant  Christmas-eve  festival,  Elizabeth  appeared 
once  more  pubUdy  in  her  sister's  palace  as  the  second  royal 
personage  in  the  realm;  as  such  she  took  her  place,  both  at 
feasts  and  tournaments,  before  the  assembled  chivalry  ot 
England,  Spain,  and  Flanders.  At  this  banquet  Elizabeth 
was  seated  at  the  queen's  table, — ^next  the  royal  canopy,  or 
doth  of  estate.  After  supper,  she  was  served  by  her  former 
treacherous  friend  and  cruel  foe,  lord  Paget,  with  a  perfumed 
napkin  and  a  plate  of  comfits.  She  retired,  however,  to  her 
ladies  before  the  masquing  and  dancing  began.  On  Saint 
Stephen's-day,  Elizabeth  heard  matins  in  the  queen's  doset  in 
the  chapd-royal^  on  which  occasion  she  was  attired  in  a  style 
of  almost  bridal  elegance,  wearing  a  robe  of  rich  white  satin, 
passamented  all  over  with  large  pearls.  At  the  tournament, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  she  sat  with  their  majesties  in  the 
royal  gallery,  to  witness  the  grand,  but  long-delayed  pageant 
of  the  jousting  in  honour  of  her  sister's  nuptials.  Two  hun- 
dred spears  were  broken  on  this  occasion  by  the  cavaliers  of 
Spain  and  Flanders,  attired  in  their  national  costume.^ 

The  great  respect  with  which  Elizabeth  was  treated  at  this 
period  by  the  principal  personages  in  the  realm^  can  scarcdy 
be  more  satisfEu^rily  proved  than  by  the  following  account, 
which  Fox  narrates,  of  a  dispute  between  one  of  her  servants 
and  an  ill-mannered  tradesman  about  the  courts  who  had  said, 
''That  jilt,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  was  the  real  cause  of  Wyatt's 
rising."'  The  princess's  man  cited  the  other  before  the  eccle- 
>  NoaiUei'  Despatches,  voL  iv.  p.  86.  *  Cotton.  MS.,  YiteU. 

•  Fox's  Mart^yrology,  book  iil  Mo  774. 
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siastical  court  to  answer  for  his  scandalous  langnagCi  and 
there  expressed  himself  as  follows: — ^''I  saw  yesterday^  at 
conrt^  that  my  lord  cardinal  Pole^  when  meeting  the  princess 
in  the  presence-chamber^  kneeled  down  and  kissed  her  hand; 
and  I  saw^  also^  that  king  Philip  meeting  her^  made  her  such 
obeisance^  that  his  knee  touched  the  ground.  And  then  me- 
thinketh  it  were  too  much  to  suffer  such  a  varlet  as  this  to 
call  her  jilt^  and  to  wish  them  to  hop  headless  that  shall  wish 
her  grace  to  enjoy  possession  of  the  crown,  when  Gt)d  shall 
send  it  unto  her  in  right  of  inheritance/' — ^'Yea/'  quoth 
Bonner,  who  was  then  presiding,  '*  when  God  sendeth  it  unto 
her,  let  her  enjoy  it/'  However,  the  reviler  of  Elizabeth  was 
sent  for,  and  duly  reproved  for  his  misbehaviour.  Elizabeth 
failed  not  to  avail  herself  of  every  opportunity  of  paying  her 
court  to  her  royal  brother-in-law,*  with  whom  she  was  on  very 
friendly  terms,  although  she  would  not  comply  with  his  earnest 
wish  of  her  becoming  the  wife  of  his  friend  and  ally,  Philibert 
of  Savoy. 

The  period  of  Elizabeth's  return  to  Woodstock  is  doubtfril; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  was  under  any  particular 
restraint  there,  for  she  had  all  her  own  people  about  her,  and 
early  in  the  spring,  1555,  some  of  the  members  of  her  house- 
hold were  accused  of  practising  by  enchantment  against  the 
queen's  life.  Elizabeth  had  ventured  to  divert  her  lonely 
sojourn  in  the  royal  bowers  of  Woodstock  by  secret  consulta- 
tions with  a  cunning  derk  of  Oxford,  one  John  Dee,  (after- 
wards celebrated  as  an  astrologer  and  mathematician  through- 
out Europe,)  and  who,  by  his  pretended  skill  in  divination, 
acquired  an  influence  over  the  strong  mind  of  that  learned 
and  clear-headed  princess,  which  he  retained  as  long  as  she 
Uved.*  A  curious  letter  of  news,  from  Thomas  Martin  of 
London  to  Edward  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  then  travel- 
ling in  Italy,  was  lately  discovered  at  the  State-Paper  oflSce, 
which  was  doubtless  intercepted ;  and  considering  to  whom  it 
was  written,  and  the  facts  in  which  Elizabeth's  name  is  im- 

*  Michde'i  Reports. 
*  Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers;  J.  Dee.     Likewise,  Diary  of  Jolin 
Doe,  e<Uted  by  J.  0.  Halliwell,  esq.,  ?.▲.&.,  for  the  Camden  Society. 
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pHcated^  it  miut  be  regarded  as  a  document  of  no  common 
interest.  ''In  England/'  says  he^  ''all  is  quiet.  Such  as 
-wrote  traitorous  letters  into  Germany  be  apprehended;  as 
likewise  others^  that  did  calculate  the  king's^  the  queen's^  and 
my  lady  Elizabeth's  nativity^  whereof  one  Dee,  and  Carey,  and 
Butler,  and  one  other  of  my  lady  Elizabeth's,  are  accused  that 
they  should  have  a  familiar  spirit ;  which  is  the  more  sus- 
pected, for  that  Ferys,  one  of  their  accusers,  had,  immedi- 
ately on  the  accusation,  both  of  his  children  stricken, — ^the 
one  with  death,  and  the  other  with  blindness."  Carey  and 
Butler  were  both  related  to  Elizabeth  by  her  maternal  lineage, 
and  Dee  had  obtained  access  to  her  through  his  relationship 
and  intimacy  with  her  confidential  servants,  the  Parrys. 
Elizabeth  escaped  a  public  implication  in  the  charge  of  these 
occult  practices :  her  household  were  fSaithful  to  her,  but  it 
was  probably  the  cause  of  her  removal  from  Woodstock,  and 
of  her  being  once  more  conducted  as  a  prisoner  of  state  to 
Hampton-Court,  which,  according  to  most  authorities,  she 
was  a  second  time,  April  1555.^ 

It  has  been  generally  said,  that  she  was  indebted  for  her 
liberation  to  the  good  offices  of  her  brother-in-law  Philip  of 
Spain,^  who  when  he  found  himself  disappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  an  heir  to  England  by  queen  Mary,  and  perceived  on  how 
precarious  a  thread  her  existence  hung,  became  fully  aware 
of  the  value  of  Elizabeth's  life  as  the  sole  barrier  to  the 
ultimate  recognition  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  and  dauphiness 
of  Prance,  as  queen  of  Great  Britain.  To  prevent  so  dan- 
gerous a  prepond^rancy  in  the  balance  of  power  from  falling 
to  his  political  rival,  the  monarch  of  France,  he  wisely  deter- 
mined that  Elizabeth's  petty  misdemeanours  should  be  winked 
at ;  and  the  queen  finally  gave  her  permission  to  reside  once 
more,  in  royal  state,  at  her  own  favourite  abode,  Hatfield- 
house,  in  Hertfordshire.  At  parting,  Mary  placed  a  ring  on 
the  princess's  finger  to  the  value  of  seven  hundred  crowns, 
as  a  pledge  of  amity.  It  was  not,  however,  Mary's  intention 
to  restore  Elizabeth  so  entirely  to  Uberty,  as  to  leave  her  the 

>  Aikin.    Turner.    Warton.     Bapn.     Burnet. 
'  Speed.     Burnet.     Bapin.     Lingaid.    Aikin.     CorndfiO. 
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onrestrained  xnistress  of  her  own  actions^  and  sir  Gliomas 
Pope  was  entrusted  with  the  responsible  office  of  residing  in 
her  honse^  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  her  firom  intriguing 
with  suspected  persons^  either  abroad  or  at  home.  Veiling 
the  intimation  of  her  sovereign  will  under  the  semblance  of 
a  courteous  recommendation^  Mary  presented  this  gentleman 
to  Elizabeth  as  an  officer  who  waa  henceforth  to  reside  in  her 
family^  and  who  would  do  his  best  to  render  her  and  her 
household  comfortable.^  Elizabeth^  to  whom  sir  Thomas 
Pope  was  already  well  known^  had  the  tact  to  take  this  in 
good  part.  She  had^  indeed^  reason  to  rejoice  that  her  keeper^ 
while  she  remained  as  a  state-prisoner  at  large^  was  a  person 
of  such  honourable  and  friendly  conditions  as  this  learned 
and  worthy  gentleman.  The  fetters  in  which  he  held  her^ 
were  more  like  flowery  wreaths  flung  lightly  round  her  to 
attach  her  to  a  bower  of  royal  pleasaunce^  than  aught  which 
might  remind  her  of  the  stem  restraints  by  which  she  was 
surrounded  during  her  incarceration  in  the  Tower^  and  her 
subsequent  abode  at  Woodstock  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1554.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  did  not  take  her 
final  departure  from  the  court  till  late  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
certain  that  she  came  by  water  to  meet  the  queen  her  sister 
and  Philip  at  Greenwich^  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  personal 
farewell  of  him  at  his  embarkation  for  Flanders. 

Elizabeth  did  not^  however^  make  one  in  the  royal  proces- 
sion^ when  queen  Mary  went  through  the  city  in  an  open 
litter  in  order  to  show  herself  to  the  people,  who  had  long 
believed  her  to  be  dead.  At  this  very  time  Elizabeth  passed 
to  Greenwich  by  water^  and  shot  London-bridge  in  a  shabby 
barge,  very  ill  appointed^  attended  by  only  four  damsels  and 
three  gentlemen.  With  all  this  the  people  were  much  dis- 
pleased, as  they  supposed  it  was  contrived  that  they  might 
not  see  the  princess,  which  they  greatly  desired.^  During 
king  Philip's  absence  he  manifested  a  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Elizabeth^  whether  personal  or  political,  it  is  not  so 

>  Heywood's  England's  Elizabeth.     Warton'i  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope. 
*  M.  de  NoailW  DeipatcheB  from  England,  yd.  v.  pp.  S^  126,  127;  An-   . 
gust  26, 1555. 
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eafiy  to  ascertaiti.  Her  vanity  led  her  to  believe  that  her 
Iwother-in-law  was  in  love  with  her^  and  much  she  boasted  of 
the  same  in  after-life.  Meantime  he  wrote  many  letters  to 
his  wife^  queen  Mary^  and  to  some  Spanish  grandees  resident 
at  the  English  courts  commending  Elizabeth  to  their  kindness. 
She  made  many  visits  to  the  queen^  and  went  to  mass  every 
day,  besides  fasting  with  her  very  sedulously^  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  reception  of  the  pope's  pardon,  and  to  fit 
them  for  the  benefits  of  the  jubilee  which  he  had  granted.^ 
Altogether,  Elizabeth  appeared  to  be  fairly  in  her  sister's 
good  graces,  nor  did  Mary  ever  betray  the  least  personal 
jealousy  respecting  king  Philip's  regard  for  her  sister.  Yet 
contemporaries,  and  even  Elizabeth  herself  after  the  queen's 
death,  had  much  to  say  on  the  subject,  attributing  to  him 
partiality  beyond  the  due  degree  of  brotherhood ;  insomuch 
that,  many  years  subsequently,  Thomas  Cecil,  the  eldest  son  of 
lord  Burleigh,  repeated  at  Elizabeth's  court  that  king  Philip 
had  been  heard  to  say  after  his  return  to  Spain,  that  ^' What- 
ever  he  suffered  firom  queen  Elizabeth  was  the  just  judgment 
of  Ood ;  because,  being  married  to  queen  Mary,  whom  he 
thought  to  be  a  most  virtuous  and  good  lady,  yet  in  the  fancy 
of  love  he  could  not  affect  her ;  but  as  for  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
he  was  enamoured  of  her,  being  a  fair  and  beautiftd  woman."  * 
When  Elizabeth  took  her  final  departure  from  London  to 
Hatfield  that  autumn,  October  18th,  the  people  crowded  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  her.  '^  Great  and  small,"  says  NoaiUes, 
''  followed  her  through  the  city,  and  greeted  her  with  accla- 
mations and  such  vehement  manifestations  of  affection,  that 
she  was  fearful  it  would  expose  her  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
court,  and  with  her  wonted  exercise  of  caution  she  fell  back 
behind  some  of  the  o£Scers  in  her  train,  as  if  unwilling  to 
attract  pubUc  attention  and  applause."  At  Hatfield  she  was 
permitted  to  surround  herself  with  her  old  accustomed  train 
of  attached  servants,  among  whom  were  her  beloved  governess 
Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley,  her  husband,  the  Parrys,  and  last, 
not  least,  her  learned  preceptor  Roger  Ascham,  who  had 

1  Strype,  and  Bfias  Aikin. 
*  Bishop  Goodman,  in  hii  Coort  of  Jamet,  vol.  i.  p.  4 
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obtained  the  preferment  of  Latin  secretary  to  her  sister  the 
queen,  and  was  permitted  to  visit  and  resume  his  instrue- 
tions  to  Elizabeth,  who,  in  her  twenty-second  year,  was  better 
qualified  than  ever  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  she 
enjoyed  under  such  an  instructor.  On  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber,  1555,  Ascham  wrote  to  his  friend  Sturmius, — ''From 
Metullus^  you  will  learn  what  my  most  noble  Elizabeth  is. 
He  will  tell  you,'^  observes  Ascham,  "  how  much  she  excels  in 
Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  and  French;  also  her  knowledge  of 
things  in  general,  and  with  what  a  wise  and  accurate  judg- 
ment she  is  endowed/'  *  He  added  that ''  Metullus  thought 
it  more  to  have  seen  Elizabeth,  than  to  have  seen  England. 
The  lady  Elizabeth  and  1"  pursues  Ascham,  ''are  reading 
together  in  Ghreek  the  orations  of  ^schines  and  Demosthenes. 
She  reads  before  me ;  and  at  first  sight  she  so  learnedly  oom> 
prebends,  not  only  the  idiom  of  the  language  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  orator,  but  the  whole  grounds  of  contention,  the 
decrees,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people,  as  you 
would  wonder  greatly  to  hear/'  Again,  in  a  conversation  with 
Aylmer  on  the  subj^  of  the  talents  and  attainments  of  the 
princess,  he  said,  "  I  teach  her  words,  and  she  me  things.  I 
teach  her  the  tongues  to  speak,  and  her  modest  and  maidenly 
looks  teach  me  works  to  do,  for  I  think  she  is  the  best  dis- 
posed of  any  in  all  Europe.''  Castiglione,  an  Italian  master, 
added,  "that  Elizabeth  possessed  two  qualities  that  were 
seldom  united  in  one  woman ;  namely,  a  singular  wit,  and  a 
marvellous  meek  stomach.'"  He  was,  however,  the  only  per- 
son who  ever  gave  the  royal  lioness  of  the  Tudor  line  credit 
for  the  latter  quality,  and  very  probably  intended  to  speak  of 
her  affability,  but  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

According  to  Noailles,  the  queen  paid  Elizabeth  a  visit  at 
Hatfield  more  than  once  this  autumn;  and  yet  soon  aftar  it 
appears,  when  Elizabeth  had  removed  to  another  of  her 
houses  in  Hertfordshire,  that  two  of  her  majesty's  officers 
arrived  with  orders  to  take  Mrs.  Katharine  Ashley  and  three 
of  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour  into  custody,  which  they 

'  This  WB8  a  learned  foreigner,  who  was  indebted  to  Ascham  for  an  intvo- 
dnction  to  the  prinoesi^  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  oonvernng. 

'  Ascham's  Epistles,  p.  51.  >   Strype's  Lifb  of  AyUner. 
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aetiuJly  did^  and  lodged  Mn.  AsUej  in  tlie  Fleet  prison^ 
and  the  other  ladies  in  the  Tower.^  The  eause  of  this  ex« 
traordinary  arrest  has  nerer  been  satisfitu^rilj  explained* 
Speed  op^y  attribates  it  to  the  hostility  of  Oardiner;  and 
Miss  Aikin,  taking  the  same  view,  remarks  "  that  it  was  a 
last  expiring  effort  of  his  indefatigable  malice  against  Eliza^ 
beth/'  He  died  on  the  12th  of  Novembar.  When,  how- 
erer,  the  intriguing  disposition  of  Mrs.  Ashley  is  remem- 
bered, and  that  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  abortive  attempt  of 
sir  Henry  Dudley  to  raise  a  fresh  insurrection  in  England  in 
&vour  of  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay,  and  that  several  of  the 
princess's  household  were  actually  implicated  in  the  plot,  it 
is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  she  and  the  other  ladies  had 
been  accused  of  carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  confederates. 

Elizabeth  had  the  prospect  of  a  new  royal  suitor  at  this 
period,  for  a  report  was  prevalent,  when  the  archduke  of 
Austria  came  to  visit  his  kinsman,  Philip  U.,  at  Brussds, 
December  1655,  that  his  intention  was  to  propose  for  her 
hand.  As  for  her  former  lover,  PhiHbert  Emanuel  of  Savoy, 
he  had  committed  himself  both  with  Philip  and  Elizabeth, 
having  been  seen  making  love  from  his  window  to  the  ftdr 
duchess  of  Lorraine,  Christina  of  Denmark,'  and  for  the 
present  the  princess  had  a  respite  from  his  unwelcome  ad- 
dresses. The  respectful  and  kind  attention  which  Elizabeth 
received  from  sir  Thomas  Pope,  during  her  resid^ice  under 
his  friendly  surveillance  at  Hatfield,  is  testified  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  a  contemporary  chronicle :' — "  At  Shrovetide 
sir  Thomas  Pope  made  for  the  lady  Elizabeth,  all  at  his 
own  cost,  a  grand  and  rich  masquing  in  the  great  hall  at 
Hatfield,  where  the  pageants  were  marvellously  furnished. 
There  were  there  twelve  minstrels  antiquely  disguised,  with 
fbrty-six  or  more  gentlemen  and  ladies,  many  knights,  nobles, 
and  ladies  of  honour  apparelled  in  crimson  satin,  embroidered 
with  wreaths  of  gold,  and  garnished  with  borders  of  hanging 
pearL  There  was  the  device  of  a  castle  of  cloth  of  gold, 
•et  with  pomegranates  about  the  battiements,  with  shields  of 

>  Speed.    AOdii.  •  Koftillef.  •  MS.  CotUtx.,  Yiten.,  t  (• 
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kniglits  liangmg  therefrom^  and  8ix  knights  in  ricli  hamesSjg 
tourneyed*  At  night,  the  cupboard  in  the  hall  was  of  twdve. 
stages,  mainly  furnished  with  garnish  of  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  and  a  banquet  of  seventy  dishes;  and  after,  a  voi€le 
ef  spices  and  subtleties,  with  thirty  spice-plates, — all  at  the 
charge  of  sir  Thomas  Pope;  and  the  next  day,  the  play  of 
Ilolofemes.  But  the  queen,  percase,  misliked  these  follies, 
as  by  her  letters  to  sir  Thomas  Pope  did  appear,  and  so  these 
disguisings  were  ceased/'  The  reason  of  Mary's  objection 
to  these  pageants  and  public  entertainments,  was  probably 
on  account  of  the  facility  they  a£Porded  for  the  admission  of 
strangers  and  emissaries  from  the  king  of  France,  or  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  with  whom  Elizabeth  and  her  partisans 
had  been  so  frequently  suspected  of  intriguing. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1556  were  agitated  by  a  series 
of  new  plots  by  the  indefatigable  conspirators,  who  made 
Elizabeth's  name  the  rallying  point  of  their  schemes  of  insur- 
rection, and  this  whether  she  consented  or  not.  It  was  ex- 
tremely dangerous  for  her  that  persons  of  her  household  were 
always  involved  in  these  attempts.  In  the  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  king  of  France  and  sir  Henry  Dudley  to  depose 
Mary  and  raise  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  two  of  Elizabeth's 
chief  officers  were  deeply  engaged;  these  men,  Peckham  and 
Weme,  were  tried  and  executed^  Their  confessions,  as  usual, 
implicated  Elizabeth,  who,  it  is  asserted,  owed  her  life  to  the 
interposition  of  king  Philip;^  likewise,  it  is  said  that  he 
obliged  Mary  to  drop  all  inquiry  into  her  guilt,  and  to  give 
out  that  she  believed  Peckham  and  Weme  had  made  use  of 
the  name  of  their  mistress  without  her  authority.  More- 
over, Mary  sent  her  a  ring  in  token  of  her  amity.  That 
Mary  did  so  is  probable,  but  that  she  acted  on  compulsion 

^  Liiigar^^  p.  219,  vol.  vu,,  who  quotes  fiom  the  MS.  Life  of  the  Coonteai 
de  FeiiA»  (Jane  Dormet);  but  when  the  ooonteeB  de  Feria  wrote,  she  wai 
Hving  in  Spain,  the  fulgect  of  Fhilip  II.,  and  had  been  deep  in  the  Ridolfi 
plot  for  Mary  queen  of  Scots ;  and  at  that  time  it  waa  part  of  the  policy  of 
Philip's  advocates  to  reproach  Elizabeth  with  ingratitude  to  lum  fat  having 
preserved  her  life  from  her  mster,  which  Elizabeth  earnestly  and  officially 
denied.  A  letter  of  the  coontess  de  Feria  from  Spun,  on  femily  matters, 
forms  an  interesting  portion  of  the  Stradling  Correspondence,  edited  by  tha 
wf^  M.  Traherne.  > 
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tmd  against  her  inclination  is  scarcely  consistent  witli  a  Id^r 
Jconcerning  the  next  insurrection,  which  took  place  in  June, 
a  few  weeks  after,  in  which  Elisabeth  was  actually  proclaimed 
queen.  A  young  man  named  Cleobury,  who  was  extremely 
like  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  as 
if  that  noble  had  returned  fix)m  exile,  and  proclaimed  Eliza- 
beth queen  and  himself  king,  as  Edward  earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  her  husband.  This  scene  took  place  in  Yaxely  churchy 
but  the  adventurer  was  immediately  seized,  and  in  the  Sep- 
tember  following  was  executed  for  treason  at  Bury.  This 
insurrection  was  communicated  to  Elizabeth  by  a  letter  from 
the  hand  of  queen  Mary  herself;  a  kind  one  it  may  be 
gatho^d  from  the  following  answer  still  extant,  where, 
amidst  Elizabeth's  laboured  aiid  contorted  sentences,  this 
fact  may  be  elicited  by  the  reader : — 

F&nrcsBS  Elizabeth  to  Qxhesk  Mart.* 

"  August  2, 1550. 

**  When  I  reydye  in  mind  (most  noble  qneen)  the  old  love  of  paynims  to 
their  princes,  and  the  reverent  fear  of  the  Braaans  to  their  senate,  I  cannot  baH 
nnise  fiir  my  part^  and  hlnsh  for  thdrs,  to  see  the  rebeUioos  hearts  and  devilish 
intents  of  Christians  in  name,  bat  Jews  in  deed,  towards  their  ancnnted 
king,  which  methinks  if  they  had  feared  God,  (thoogh  they  coold  not  have 
loved  the  state,)  they  shonld,  for  the  dread  of  their  own  plago^  have  refrained 
that  wickedness,  which  their  bouiden  dnfy  to  your  miyesty  had  not  restrained. 
&nt  when  I  call  to  remembrance  that  tiie  devil,  ton^tfom  leo  r%ffien»  circum' 
9enU,  quareiu  qvem  devorare  poteH,  *  like  a  roaring  lion  goeth  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour,'  I  do  the  less  marvel  that  he  [the  devil]  have  gotten 
soch  novices  into  his  professed  houset,  as  vessels  (wiUiout  God's  grace)  more 
apt  to  serve  his  [the  devil's]  palace  than  meet  to  inhabit  English  land.  I  am 
the  bolder  to  call  them  [Mary's  rebelsj  his  imps  ^  that  Saint  Paul  saitlv 
SedUion  swU  fiUi  diahoU,  '  the  seditious  are  sons  of  the  devD;'  and  since  I 
have  so  good  a  buckler,  I  fear  less  to  enter  into  thdr  judgmient.  Of  this 
I  assure  your  mijesfy,  it  had  been  my  part,  above  the  rest,  to  bewail  such 
things,  though  my  name  had  not  been  in  them ;  yet  much  it  vexed  me  that 
the  devil  oweth  me  such  a  hate  as  to  put  in  any  part  of  his  mischievous  instiga- 
tions, whom,  as  I  profess  him  my  foe,  (that  is,  fdl  Christaans*  enemy,)  so  wish  I 
he  had  some  other  way  invented  to  spite  me. 

"  But  since  it  hath  pleased  God  thus  to  bewray  their  [the  insurgents] 
malice,  I  most  humbly  thank  him,  both  that  he  has  ever  thus  piwci'vod  your 
m^esiy  through  his  aid,  much  like  a  lamb  from  the  horns  of  this  Basan's 
bull,  [the  devil,]  and  also  stirred  up  tiie  hearts  of  your  loving  snl^jects  to 
resist  thorn,  and  deliver  you  to  his  hcmour  and  their'  [the  insurgents]  shame. 

>  Lansdowne  MSS.,  1236,  p.  37. 
*  Elizabeth  evidently  means  the  insurgents'  shame:  by  grammatical  oonstrae-. 
^ion  it  would  be  the  loving  suljeatM,    Her  letters  of  vindication,  by  reason  of 
the  perpetual  confruion  of  llie  rdatives,  are  difficult  to  read. 
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The  idtalligenoe  U  which  prooeedimg from  yomr  mmjmiy^  damrtm  mor^  kmM$ 
ikaHk$  than  with  my  pern  Ittm  render,  whidi  as  infinite  I  wiU  Uaioe  to  nmnber, 
[t.e.  ^riU  not  attempt  to  number].  And  amongst  earthly  things  I  chiefly 
widi  this  one,  that  there  were  as  good  surgeons  tat  making  ^wjarwi^fff  of 
hearts,  (that  I  might  show  my  tlioughts  to  yonr  nujesty,)  as  there  are  expa^ 
physicians  of  bodies,  able  to  express  the  inward  griefs  of  maladies  to  their 
patients.  For  then  I  doabt  not,  hot  know  well,  tbttt  whaierer  others  should 
snlject  by  malice,  yet  your  nujesty  should  be  sore,  by  knowledge^  that  the 
more  soch  mists  render  effhscate  the  dear  light  of  my  soul,  the  more  my 
tried  thoughts  should  listen  to  the  dimming  of  their  [the  insurgents]  hidden 
inalioe.> 

**  But  sbioe  wishes  are  vain  and  desires  oft  fiiil,  I  must  crave  that  my  deeds 
may  supply  that  which  my  thoughts  cannot  declare,  and  that  they  be  not  mis* 
deemed,  as  the  fiu;ts  have  been  so  wdl  tried.  And  like  as  I  have  been  your 
ikithAil  sulject  from  the  beginning  of  your  reign,  so  shall  no  widced  person 
cause  me  to  diange  to  the  end  of  my  life.  And  thus  I  commend  your  migesty 
to  Ck)d's  tuition,  whom  I  beseedi  long  time  to  preserve,  ending  with  the  new 
remembrance  of  my  old  suit,'  more  than  fox  that  I  should  not  he  ftrgotten,  tiian 
fat  I  think  it  not  remembered. 

«'  From  Hatfield,  the  2nd  of  August. 

**  Tour  majesty's  obedient  subject  and  humble  Met, 

«<  EliIZABXTH.** 

Her  majesty  was  happily  satisfied  witli  the  painfully  elabo- 
rate and  metaphorical  protestations  of  innocence  and  loyalty 
contained  in  this  letter^  and  the  princess  continued  in  the 
gentle  keeping  of  sir  Thomas  Pope.  He  appears  to  hare 
been  really  fond  of  his  royal  charge^  who  for  her  part  well 
knew  how  to  please  him  by  her  learned  and  agreeable  con- 
versation^ and  more  especially  by  frequently  talking  with 
him  on  the  subject  nearest  to  his  hearty  Trinity  college^ 
which  he  had  just  founded  at  Oxford  for  a  president  priest 
and  twelve  fellows.  He  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters^  with 
peculiar  satisfaction^  the  interest  she  manifested  in  his  college. 
'^  The  princess  Elizabeth/'  says  he,  ''  often  asketh  me  about 
the  course  I  have  devised  for  my  scholars;  and  that  part  of 
my  statutes  respecting  study  I  have  shown  her,  she  likes 
weU.  She  is  not  only  gracious,  but  most  learned,  ye  right 
weU  know.''  Two  of  the  fellows  of  this  college  were  expelled 
by  the  president  and  society,  for  violating  one  of  the  statutes. 
They  repaired  in  great  tribulation  to  their  founder,  and 
acknowledging  their  fault,  implored  most  humbly  for  re-ad* 

>  Either  the  insurgents,  or  the  devil's  imps,  or  the  phyndans:  which  of  them 
this  relative  refers  to  is  not  dear. 

3  Some  fiivour  she  had  previously  asked;  this  proves  the  quoon  was  in 
^miliar  oonespondenoe  with  her. 
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mittance  to  his  college.  Sir  Thomas  Fope^  not  liking  by  his 
own  relentings  to  countenance  the  infringements  of  the  laws 
he  had  made  for  the  good  govermnent  of  his  college^  jet 
willing  to  extend  the  pardon  that  was  solicited^  kindly  re^ 
fared  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  princess^  who  was 
pleased  to  intercede  for  the  culprits  that  they  might  be 
restored  to  their  fiollowships;  on  which  the  benevolent  knight 
wrote  to  the  president/  ^^  That  although  the  two  oflfenderSi 
Sympson  and  Budde^  had  weU  deserved  their  expulsion  from 
his  college^  yet  at  the  desire  and  commandment  of  the  lady 
Elizabeth's  grace^  seconded  by  the  request  of  his  wife^  he  had 
consented  that  they  should^  on  making  a  public  confession  of 
their  &xjlt  and  submitting  to  a  fine^  be  again  receiyed;  and 
that  it  should  be  recorded  in  a  book  that  they  had  been  ex* 
pelled,  and  that  it  was  at  the  lady  Elizabeth's  and  his  wife's 
desire  that  they  were  re-admitted^  and  that  he  was  fully 
resolved  never  to  do  the  like  again  to  please  any  creature 
livings  the  queen's  majesty  alone  excepted."  This  letter 
bears  date  August  22^  1556. 

In  the  following  November^  Elizabeth^  having  been  ho- 
noured with  an  invitation  to  her  sister's  courts  came  to 
London  in  state.  Her  entrance  and  the  dress  of  her  retinue 
are  thus  quaintly  recorded  by  a  contemporary: — ^^  The  28th 
day  of  Novembcar  came  riding  through  Smithfield  and  Old 
Sidley^  and  through  Fleet-street  unto  Somerset-place^  my 
good  lady  Elizabeth's  grace  the  queen's  sbter^  with  a  great 
company  of  velvet  coats  and  chains^  her  grace's  gentlemen ; 
and  after^  a  great  company  of  her  men^  all  in  red  coatSj 
guarded  with  a  broad  guard  of  black  velvet  and  cuts/'^ 
(slashes).  Elizabeth  found  herself  treated  with  so  many 
flattering  marks  of  attention  by  the  nobility  as  well  as  the 
commons,  whose  darling  she  always  had  been^  that  she 
assembled  a  sort  of  court  around  her^  and  determined  to 
settle  herself  in  her  town  residence  for  the  winter.  She  was^ 
however^  assailed  by  the  council^  at  the  instance  of  her  royal 
brother-in-law^  with  a  renewal  of  the  persecution  she  had 
undergone  in  favour  of  her  persevering  suitor^  Fhilibert  of 
>  Warton't  life  of  Sir  TboMif  Pope.  *  MS.  Cotton.,  f.  6. 
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fiaTOj.  The  imperial  ambassadors  had  been  y^  urgent  with 
the  queen  on  the  subject^  and  Elizabeth  fonnd  she  had  only 
been  sent  for  in  order  to  conclude  the  marriage-treaty.  The 
earnestness  with  which  this  was  pushed  on^  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Courtenay^  naturally  favours  the  idea  that  a  posi- 
tive contract  of  marriage  had  subsisted  between  that  unfor- 
tunate nobleman  and  the  princess^  which  had  formed  a  legal 
impediment  to  her  entering  into  any  other  matrimonial  en- 
gagement during  his  life.  She  was,  however,  positive  in  her 
rejection  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  hand,  though,  as  before,  she 
protested  her  unalterable  devotion  to  a  maiden  life  as  the 
reason  of  her  refusal.^  After  this  decision,  she  was  compelled 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  spending  a  festive  Christmas  in  London, 
and  took  refuge  in  her  own  house  at  Hatfield.* 

Such  was  the  disgust  that  Elizabeth  had  conceived  during 
her  late  visit  to  court,  or  the  apprehensions  that  had  been 
excited  by  the  intimidation  used  by  the  Spanish  party,  that 
she  appears  to  have  contemplated  the  very  impolitic  step  of 
secretly  withdrawing  fix)m  the  realm  that  was  so  soon  to 
become  her  own,  and  taking  refuge  in  France.  Henry  II. 
had  never  ceased  urging  her  by  his  wily  agent  Noailles  to 
accept  an  asylimi  in  his  court,  doubtless  with  the  intention  of 
securing  the  only  person  who,  in  the  event  of  queen  Mary's 
death,  would  stand  between  his  daughter-in-law  and  the 
crown  of  England.  Noailles  had,  however,  interfered  in  so 
unseemly  a  manner  in  the  intrigues  and  plots  that  agitated 
England,  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and  superseded  in  his 
office  by  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Acqs,  a  man  of  better 
principles,  and  who  scrupled  to  become  a  party  in  the  iniqui- 
tous scheme  of  deluding  a  young  and  inexperienced  princess 
to  her  own  ruin.  With  equal  kindness  and  sincerity  this 
worthy  ecclesiastic  told  the  countess  of  Sussex,  when  she 
came  to  him  secretly  in  disguise  to  ask  his  assistance  in 
conveying  the  lady  Elizabeth  to  France,  that  "It  was  an 
unwise  project,  and  that  he  would  advise  the  princess  to  take 
example  by  the  conduct  of  her  sister,  who,  if  she  had  listened 
to  the  counsels  of  those  who  would  have  persuaded  her  to 
»  Wartou    AikSn.  •  MS.  Cotton.*  VitelL,  f.  6;   ' 
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^ake  refuge  ^tH  liie  emperor^  would  still  h&ve  remained  m 
exile/^  The  countess  returned  again  to  him  on  the  same 
errand^  and  he  then  plainly  told  her^  '^  that  if  ever  Elizabeth 
hoped  to  ascend  the  throne  of  England^  she  must  nerer  leave 
the  realm,"  A  few  years  later  he  declared  ^'  that  Elizabeth 
-was  indebted  to  him  for  her  crown."  Whatever  might  be 
ihe  cloud  that  had  darkened  the  prospects  of  the  princess  at 
the  period  when  she  had  cherished  intentions  so  fatal  to  her 
own  interests^  it  quickly  disappeared;  and  on  the  25th  of 
February^  1557,  she  came  fix>m  her  house  at  Hatfield  to 
London,  ''  attended  by  a  noble  company  of  lords  and  gentle- 
anen,  to  do  her  duty  to  the  queen,  and  rested  at  Somerset- 
house  till  the  28th,  when  she  repaired  to  h^  majesty  at 
mrhitehall,  with  many  lords  and  ladies."*  Again:  ''One 
morning  in  March,  the  lady  Elizabeth  took  her  horse  and 
Tode  to  the  palace  of  Shene,  with  a  goodly  company  of  lords^ 
ladies,  knights,  and  gentlemen."  These  vidts  w^re  probably 
on  account  of  the  return  of  Philip  of  Spain,  which  restored 
the  queen  to  unwonted  cheerfulness  for  a  time,  and  caused  a 
brief  interval  of  gaiety  in  the  lugubrious  court. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  lively  pen  of  Giovanni  Michele, 
the  Venetian  ambassador,'  for  the  following  graphic  sketch 
of  the  person  and  character  of  Elizabeth,  at  this  interesting 
period  of  her  life.  ** Miladi  Elizabeth,"  says  he,  "is  a  lady 
of  great  elegance,  both  of  body  and  mind,  though  her  face 
may  be  called  pleasing  rather  than  beautiful.  She  is  tall 
and  well  made,  her  complexion  fine,  though  rather  sallow.'^ 
Her  bloom  must  have  been  prematurely  faded  by  sickness 
and  anxiety,  for  Elizabeth  could  not  have  been  more  than 
three-and-twenty  at  this  period.  ''  Her  eyes,  but  above  all, 
her  hands,  which  she  takes  care  not  to  conceal,  are  of  superior 
beauty.  In  her  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  languages 
she  surpasses  the  queen,  and  takes  so  much  pleasure  in  the 
latter,  that  she  will  converse  with  Italians  in  no  other  tongue. 
Her  wit  and  understanding  are  admirable,  as  she  has  proved 

»  MS.  Cotton.,  VitdL 
*  From  the  report  made  by  that  envoy  of  the  itate  of  Englnnd»  on  his  return 
to  his  own  ooontry  in  the  year  1557. — MSS.  Cotton.,  Nero,  B  7;  £lliB»  woond 
Seriet,  voL  tL  ■ 
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by  lier  conduct  in  the  midrt  of  8a)q[iicion  and  danger^  when 
she  conoealed  her  religion^  and  comported  henelf  like  a  good 
Calholic.^'  Katharine  Parr  and  lady  Jane  Graj  made  no 
such  compromise  with  conscience;  indeed,  this  difwimiilatioil 
on  the  part  of  Elisabeth  iqppears  like  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  texty  ''The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  Ughf  Michele  proceeds  to 
describe  Elizabeth  ''as  proud  and  dignified  in  her  manners; 
for  though  she  is  well  aware  what  sort  of  a  mother  she  had^ 
she  is  also  aware  that  this  mother  of  hers  was  united  to  the 
king  in  wedlock^  with  the  sanction  of  hoLj  churdi  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  primate  of  the  realm/'  This  remark  is 
important^  as  it  proves  that  the  marriage  of  Anne  Bdeyii 
was  considered  legal  by  the  representatiye  of  the  Catholic 
republic  of  Venice.  Howerer^  he  goes  on  to  say^  "  the 
queen^  though  she  hates  her  most  rincerely^  yet  treats  her 
in  public  with  every  outward  sign  of  affection  and  regard^ 
and  never  converses  with  her  but  on  pleasing  and  agreeaUa 
subjects.^'  A  proo^  by-the-by^  that  Mary  neither  annoyed 
her  sister  by  talking  at  her^  nor  endeavoured  to  irritate  het 
by  introducing  the  elements  of  strife  into  their  personal 
discussions  when  they  were  together.  In  this^  the  queen  at 
least  behaved  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentlewoman. 

"The  princess/'  adds  Michele,  "had  contrived  to  ingra^ 
tiate  herself  with  the  king  of  Spain,  through  whose  influence 
the  queen  was  prevented  from  having  her  declared  illegiti- 
mate, as  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  do  by  an  act  of  pariia« 
ment,  which  would  exclude  her  from  the  throne.  It  is 
believed,''  continues  he,  "  that  but  for  this  interference  of 
the  king,  the  queen  would,  without  remorse,  chastiyse  her  in 
the  severest  manner;  for  whatever  plots  against  the  queen 
are  discovered,  my  lady  Elizabeth,  or  some  of  her  people,  are 
always  sure  to  be  mentioned  among  the  perscms  concerned 
in  them."  Michele  tells  us,  moreover,  "  that  Elizabeth  would 
exceed  her  income  and  incur  large  debts,  if  she  did  not 
prudently,  to  avoid  increasing  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  limit 
her  household  and  followers ;  for,"  continues  he,  "  there  is 
not  a  lord  or  gentleman  in  the  realm  who  has  not  sought  to 
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place  himself^  or  a  brother  or  son,  in  her  sorvice.  Her 
expenses  are  naturally  increased  by  her  endeavonrs  to  main- 
tain her  pc^ularity,  although  she  opposes  her  poverty  as  an 
excuse  for  avoiding  the  proposed  enlargements  of  her  estate 
lishment/'  This  plea  answered  another  purpose,  by  exciting 
the  sympathy  of  her  people,  and  their  indignation  that  the 
heiress  of  the  crown  should  suffer  from  straitened  finances. 
Elizabeth  was,  nevertheless,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  income 
her  father  had  provided  for  her  maintenance — ^three  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  equal  to  twelve  thousand  per  annum  of  the 
present  currency,  and  precisely  the  same  allowance  which 
Mary  had  before  her  accession  to  the  crown*  ''She  is,^' 
pursues  Michele,  ''  to  appearance,  at  liberty  in  her  country 
residence,  twelve  miles  from  London,  but  really  surrounded 
by  spies  and  shut  in  with  guards,  so  that  no  one  comes  or 
goes,  and  nothing  is  spoken  or  done,  without  the  queen's 
knoirtedge/'  Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Venetian  ambas<- 
sador  of  Elizabeth's  position  in  her  sister's  court,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  is  the  same  man  who  had 
intrigued  with  the  conspirators  to  supply  them  with  arma, 
and  that  his  information  is  avowedly  only  hearsay  evidence. 
After  this,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enrich  these  pages  with  the 
account  given  by  an  English  contemporary  of  one  of  the 
pageants  that  were  devised  for  her  pleasure  by  the  courteous 
dragon  by  whom  the  captive  princess  was  guarded  in  her 
own  frdr  mansion  at  Hatfield,  and  other  domains  adjac^it«^ 
''In  April,  the  same  year,  (1557,)  she  was  escorted  from 
Hatfield  to  Enfield  chase  by  a  retinue  of  twelve  ladies, 
dothed  in  white  satin,  on  ambling  palfreys,  and  twenty 
yeomen  in  green,  all  on  horseback,  that  her  grace  might  hunt 
the  hart.  At  entering  the  chase  or  forest,  she  was  met  by 
fifty  archers  in  scarlet  boots  and  yellow  caps,  armed  with 
gilded  bows,  one  of  whom  presented  her  a  silver-headed 
arrow,  winged  with  peacock's  feathers :  sir  Thomas  Pope  had 
the  devising  of  this  show.  At  the  close  of  the  sport,  her 
grace  was  gratified  with  the  privilege  of  cutting  the  buck's 
throat," — ^a  compliment  of  which  Elizabeth,  who  delighted 
»  MS.  Cotton.,  ViteU.,  t  6.    Strype. 
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in  bear^iaitings  and  other  savage  amusements  of  those  semi- 
^arbarons  days,  was  not  unlikely  to  avail  herself.  When  her 
fiister,  queen  Mary,  visited  her  at  Hatfield,  Elizabeth  adorned 
her  great  state  chamber  for  her  majesty^s  reception  with  a 
tiumptuous  suit  of  tapestry,  representing  the  siege  of  Antioch, 
and  after  supper  a  play  was  performed  by  the  choir-boys  of 
St.  Paul's.  When  it  was  over,  one  of  the  children  sang,  and 
was  accompanied  on  the  virginals  by  no  meaner  musician 
than  the  princess  Elizabeth  herself.*  The  account  of  Eliza- 
beth's visit  to  the  queen  at  Richmond,  and  the  splendid 
banquet  and  pageant  which  Mary,  with  the  assistance  of  sir 
Thomas  Pope,  with  whom  her  majesty  was  long  in  consul- 
tation on  the  subject,  devised  for  the  entertainment  of  her 
sister,  has  been  described  in  the  life  of  queen  Mary.* 

The  pleasant  and  sisterly  intercourse  which  was  for  a  brief 
:time  estabUshed  between  these  royal  ladies,  was  destined  to 
be  once  more  interrupted  by  the  pertinacious  interference  of 
king  PhiUp  in  favour  of  his  firiend's  matrimonial  suit  for 
Elizabeth.  Her  hand  was  probably  the  reward  with  which 
that  monarch  had  promised  to  guerdon  his  brave  Mend  for 
his  good  services  at  St.  Quintin;  but  the  gallant  Savoyard 
found  that  it  was  easier  to  win  a  battle  in  the  field,  und^ 
every  disadvantage,  than  to  conquer  the  determination  of  an 
obdurate  lady-love.  Elizabeth  would  not  be  disposed  of  in 
marriage  to  please  any  one,  and  as  she  made  her  refusal  a 
tnatter  of  conscience,  the  queen  ceased  to  importune  her  on 
the  subject.  Philip,  as  we  have  seen,  endeavoured  to  com* 
pel  his  reluctant  wife  to  interpose  her  authority  to  force 
Elizabeth  to  fulfil  the  engagement  he  had  made  for  her,  and 
Mary  proved  that  she  had,  on  occasion,  a  will  of  her  own  as 
weU  as  her  sister.  In  short,  the  ladies  made  common  cause, 
and  quietly  resisted  his  authority.'  He  had  sent  his  two 
tioble  kinswomen,  the  duchesses  of  Parma  and  Lorraine,  to 
persuade  Elizabeth  to  comply  with  his  desire,  and  to  convey 
her  to  the  continent  as  the  bride  elect  of  his  friend;  but 
Elizabeth,  by  her  sister's  advice,  declined  receiving  these  fidr 

«  MS.  CJotton.,  Vitell.,  f.  6.  «  Vol.  iiL 

*  See  the  Uography  of  qneen  Mary, 
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jenTOjs,  and  they  wer^  corniced  to  return  without  folfilling 
the  object  of  their  mission. 

Meantime^  Elizabeth  received  several  overtures  from  the 
ambassador  of  the  great  Gustavos  Yasa,  king  of  Sweden^  who 
was  desiroas  of  obtaining  her  in  marriage  for  his  eldest  ^n, 
the  prince  Eric*  She  declined  listening  to  this  proposal^ 
because  it  was  not  made  to  h^  through  the  medium  of  the 
queen  her  sister.  The  ambassador  told  her  in  reply,  that 
"  The  king  of  Sweden^  his  master,  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
Inan  of  honour^  thought  it  most  proper  to  make  the  first 
application  to  herself,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  her  to  enter  into  such  an  alliance ;  and  if  she 
signified  her  consent,  he  would  then,  as  a  king,  propose  it  in 
due  form  to  her  majesty .''  This  deHcacy  of  feeling  was  in 
unison  with  the  chivalric  character  of  Qnstavus  Yasa,  who 
having  delivered  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  had 
achieved  the  reformation  of  her  church  without  persecution 
or  bloodshed,  and  regarding  Elizabeth  as  a  Protestant 
princess  who  was  suffering  for  conscience'  sake,  was  nobly 
desirous  of  making  her  his  daughter-in-law.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, who  had  previously  rejected  the  heir  of  his  neighbour, 
Christiem  of  Denmark,  desired  the  Swedish  envoy  to  inform 
his  master  ^Hhat  she  could  not  listen  to  any  proposals  of  the 
kind  that  were  not  conveyed  to  her  through  the  queen's 
authority/'  and  at  the  same  time  declared,  "that  if  left  to 
her  own  free  will,  she  would  always  prefer  a  maiden  life.'' 
Tins  affair  reaching  her  majesty's  ears,  she  sent  for  sir 
Thomas  Pope  to  court,  and  having  received  from  him  a  full 
account  of  this  secret  transaction,  she  expressed  herself  well 
pleased  with  the  wise  and  dutiful  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  and 
directed  him  to  write  a  letter  to  her  expressive  of  her 
approbation.  Wh^i  sir  Thomas  Pope  returned  to  Hatfield, 
Mary  commanded  him  to  repeat  her  commendations  to  the 
princess,  and  to  inform  her  "  that  an  official  communication 
had  now  been  made  to  her  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  touching 
the  match  with  his  son;  on  which  she  desired  sir  Thomas  to 
ascertain  her  sister's  sentim^its  from  her  own  lips,  and  tq 
^  Camden.    Warton't  Li&  of  Pqpe., 
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eonmnmicttle  Iiow  Ker  grace  stood  affected  in  tiiis  matter^  and 
also  to  marriage  in  general/^  ^ 

Sir  lliomas  Pope,  in  compKance  with  iliis  injonetion, 
made  Hie  following  report  ci  what  paaaed  between  himaelf 
andEUsabeth  on  the  subject : — 

^  Tint,  after  I  had  declared  to  her  grace  haw  well  the  qneen'a  maietty  Iflted 
of  ber  i^rodent  and  bonoorabie  aafirar  made  to  the  fame  meaaoBgcr,  {jtnmi  iiie 
king  of  Sweden,]  I  then  opened  unto  her  grace  the  efibcts  of  the  said  meeaenger^a 
credence ;  which  after  her  grace  had  heard,  I  said  thai  the  qneen't  highnew  had 
aent  me  to  ber  grace,  not  <ndy  to  dedare  the  aame,  bat  alio  to  undeontaad  bow 
bff  grace  liked  the  aaid  motion.  Wheveimto^  after  a  little  panac;,  ber  graoa 
answered  in  form  following  >— 

^  '  Master  Pdpe,  I  reqxdre  yon,  after  m  j  most  bttmble  eommendationa  unto 
lb*  qieen's  nujeatj,  to  render  onto  the  same  like  tbanka  that  it  pleased 
ber  highnew  of  her  goodness  to  conceive  so  well  of  my  answer  made  to  tbe 
aaid  messenger,  and  herewithal  of  her  princely  commendation  with  soch  speed 
to  command  yon  by  yonr  letters  to  signify  the  aame  mito  me^  who  befisa 
remained  wonderfully  perplexed,  leering  that  her  nu^esty  might  mistake 
the  same;  for  which  her  goodness  I  acknowledge  myself  bound  to  honour, 
serve,  love,  and  obey  her  highness  during  my  liiSk  Becpuring  yon  also  to 
aay  unto  her  rtajegtj,  that  in  the  king  my  brother's  time  thm  was  ofoed 
to  me  a  very  bonoorabie  marriage  or  two,  and  ambassadors  sent  to  treat 
with  me  touching  the  same;  whereunto  I  made  my  humble  suit  unto  his 
bighness,  (as  some  of  honour  yet  Kving  can  be  tesftjnwmles,)  tib«t  it  wooAd 
lilro  the  same  [king  Edward]  to  give  me  leave  with  his  grace's  fiivoar  to 
remain  in  that  estate  I  was,  whidh  of  all  others  best  pleased  me;  and  in 
good  Ikith,  I  pray  you  say  unto  her  highness  I  am  even  at  this  present 
«f  the  same  mind,  and  so  intend  to  continue,  with  her  raijesty's  &voar, 
assuring  her  highness  I  so  well  like  this  state,  as  I  persuade  mysdf  there  is 
not  any  kind  df  life  comparable  to  it.  And  as  concerning  my  liking  the 
motion  made  by  the  said  messenger,  I  beseedi  yon  say  unto  ber  mijeifty, 
that  to  my  remembrance  I  never  heard  of  his  master  before  this  time;  and 
that  I  so  well  like  both  the  message  and  the  messenger,  as  I  shall  most  humbly 
pray  God  upon  my  knees,  that  from  henceforth  J  may  never  bear  of  the  one 
Bor  tlw  other/  " 

Not  the  most  dvil  way  in  the  worlds  it  must  be  owned^  of 
dismissing  a  remarkably  dTil  offer^  but  Elizabeth  gives  her 
reason  in  a  maimer  artiolly  calculated  to  ingratiate  herself 
with  her  royal  sister.  ''And  were  there  nothing  else/'  pur- 
sues she^  ^  to  move  me  to  mislike  the  motion  other  than  that 
his  master  would  attempt  the  same  without  making  the 
queen's  majesty  privy  thereunto^  it  were  cause  sufficient/' 

''And  when  her  grace  had  thus  ended/'  resumes 

sir  Thomas  Pope,  in  condusion,  "  I  was  so  bold  as  of  myself 
to  say  unto  her  grace,  her  pardon  first  required,  that  I 

>  Warton's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope. 
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tiionglit  few  or  none  would  believe  bat  ber  graee  would  be 
light  well  contented  to  marry^  so  tbere  were  some  honourable 
vunrriage  offered  her  by  the  queen's  highness^  or  with  her 
majesty's  assent.  Whereunto  her  grace  answered^  'What  I 
shall  do  hereafter^  I  know  not ;  but  I  assure  you^  upon  my 
troth  and  fidelity^  and  as  Gtod  be  merciful  unto  me^  I  am  not 
at  this  time  otherwise  minded  than  I  have  declared  unto  you^ 
no,  though  I  were  offered  the  greatest  prince  in  all  Europe.* '' 
Sir  Thomas  Pope  adds  his  own  opioion  of  these  protestations 
in  the  following  sly  comment :  ''  And  yet^  percale  [perhaps], 
the  queen's  majesty  may  conceiye  this  rather  to  proceed  of  a 
maidenly  shamefacedness,  than  upon  any  such  certain  deter- 
mination." This  important  letter  is  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  and  is  endorsed,  "The  lady  Elizabeth  her  grace's 
answer,  made  at  Hatfield,  the  26th  of  April,  1558,  to  mr  T. 
Pope,  knt.,  being  sent  from  the  queen's  majesty  to  understand 
how  her  grace  liked  of  the  motion  of  marriage,  made  by  the 
king  elect  of  Swetheland's  messenger."  *  It  affords  unques- 
tionable proof  that  Elizabeth  was  allowed  full  liberty  to  de- 
cide for  herself,  as  to  her  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this 
Protestant  suitor  for  her  hapd,  her  brother-in-law,  king 
Philip,  not  being  so  much  as  consulted  on  the  subject.  Cam- 
den asserts  ''that  after  Philip  had  giyen  up  the  attempt  of 
forcing  her  to  wed  his  friend  Philibert  of  Savoy,  he  would 
fain  have  made  up  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  own  son, 
don  Carlos,  who  was  then  a  boy  of  sixteen."  Elizabeth  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  escape  any  implication  in  Stafford's  rebel- 
lion, but  among  the  Spaniards  a  report  was  circulated  that 
her  hand  was  destined  to  reward  the  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
by  whom  the  insurrection  was  quelled.  There  were  also 
rumours  of  an  engagement  between  her  and  the  earl  of 
Arundel.  These  are  mentioned  in  Gonzales.'  She  is  always 
called  "madame  Isabel"  in  contemporary  Spanish  memoirs. 
Though  much  has  been  asserted  to  the  contrary,  the  evi- 
dences of  history  prove  that  Elizabeth  was  on  amicable  terms 
with  queen  Mary  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  for  some 
months  previous  to  that  event. 

>  MS.  Harleian,  444-7;  alao  MS.  Cotton.,  TiteQ.,  12, 16.  | 

'  Memorial  de  U  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia.    Madrid 
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>  Philip  n.  paid  his  royal  sister-in-law  the  respect  6i  siding 
a  formal  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  Y ., 
his  father^  to  her  by  on^  of  his  officers  of  state.  Elizabeth, 
in  return^  magnanimously  overlooking  the  personal  and  poli- 
tical enmity  with  which  the  deceased  prince  had  ever  pursued 
her^  offered  the  following  high  meed  of  praise  to  his  great 
qualities^  in  a  discreet  letter  of  condolence  which  she  ad- 
dressed to  Philip  on  this  occasion.  After  thanking  the  latter 
for  the  mark  of  attention  with  which  he  had  been  pleased  to 
honour  her^  complimenting  him  on  his  military  successes^  and 
acknowledging  herself  infinitely  beholden  to  him  for  many 
graces  and  f&yours,  she  says^ — 

**  The  happinen  I  ei\joy  in  bdng  so  nearly  allied  to  yon,  no  leas  than  my 
Teneration  and  esteem  for  yomr  nugesty's  ngnal  merit,  together  with  my 
obligations  to  yon,  touch  me  too  sensibly  not  to  make  me  sympathize  with  yon 
in  your  grief  for  the  loss  of  your  illnstrioos  fitther;  but  ranoe  it  behoves  me  to' 
offer  some  consolation  to  you  in  this  your  affliction,  I  cannot  do  it  better  than 
by  beseeching  you  to  call  to  mind  that  your  renowned  father  thought  death 
so  great  happiness,  that  he  wished  to  die  to  the  world  before  he  left  the  worid. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  as  his  life  has  been  a  compendium  of  greatness,  so  also 
will  his  death  be  held  in  honour  to  all  generations.  We  ought  not  to  mourn 
the  emperor  Charles^  your  &ther,  as  one  dead,  but  rather  to  r^;ard  him 
as  one  who  shall  survive  through  all  future  ages;  for  though  his  body  may 
be  reduced  to  dust»  his  name,  which  is  imperishable,  can  never  die.  I  am 
employing  myself  at  this  time  in  rea^Qng  the  history  of  his  wars,  and  his 
singularly  g^eat  achievements,  his  courage  and  virtue ;  that  so,  by  considering 
the  glorious  memorials  of  the  fieither,  I  may  redouble  the  veneratioa  and  esteem 
in  which  I  hold  the  son."' 

This  letter,  which  is  dated  October  19th,  1558,  was  probably 
very  agreeable  to  him  whom  it  was  designed  to  propitiate,  for 
he  sent  the  count  de  Feria  with  a  letter  to  his  dying  consort, 
queen  Mary,  requesting  her  to  declare  Elizabeth  her  successor. 
The  count  arrived  Nov.  9th,  and  found  that  the  queen  had 
anticipated  Philip^s  desire  by  her  previous  appointment  of 
her  sister,  fix>m  whom,  however,  she  exacted  a  profession  of 
her  adherence  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Elizabeth  complained 
'^that  the  queen  should  doubt  the  sincerity  of  her  faith;'' 
and,  if  we  may  credit  the  countess  de  Feria,  added,  '^  that  she 
prayed  God  that  the  earth  might  open  and  swallow  her  alive, 
if  she  were  not  a  true  Roman-catholic/'*   Although  Elizabeth 

^  Leti,  Vita  ^  Elisabetta.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Leti  did  not  print 
the  original  document  as  well  as  his  Italian  version. 

*  MS.  Life  of  the  Countess  de  Feria,  p.  156.     Lbg^rd. 
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never  scrapled  throughout  her  life  to  sacrifice  truth  to  expe- 
diency^  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  could  utter  so 
awful  a  perjury.  Count  de  Peria  wrote  to  Philip  II.  the  day 
before  queen  Mary's  deaths  ^Hhat  the  princess  Elizabeth  had 
told  him  that  she  acknowledged  the  real  presence  in  the 
sacrament.'^  She  likewise  assured  the  lord  Lamae  of  her  sin- 
cerity in  this  belief^  and  added^  ^'that  she  did  now  and  then 
pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary.'* 

Edwin  Sandys^  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger^  gives  a  very  differ- 
ent report  of  the  communication  which  passed  between  the 
royal  sisters.  ''  Mary,  not  long  before  her  death/'  says  he,* 
^*  sent  two  members  of  her  council  to  her  sister  Elizabeth, 
and  commanded  them  to  let  her  know  '  that  it  was  her  in- 
tention to  bequeath  to  her  the  royal  crown,  together  with  the 
dignity  that  she  was  then  in  possession  of  by  right  of  in- 
heritance.' In  return,  however,  for  this  great  favour  con- 
ferred upon  her,  she  required  of  her  three  things :  first,  '  that 
she  would  not  change  her  privy  council;'  secondly,  'that  she 
would  make  no  alteration  in  religion;'  and  thirdly,  'that 
she  would  discharge  her  debts,  and  satisfy  her  creditors.' 
EUzabeth  replied  in  these  terms :  '  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
of  the  queen's  illness,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
thank  her  for  her  intention  of  giving  me  the  crown  of  this 
realm,  for  she  has  neither  the  power  of  bestowing  it  upon  me, 
nor  can  I  lawfully  be  deprived  of  it,  since  it  is  my  peculiar 
and  hereditary  right.  With  respect  to  the  council,  I  think 
myself  as  much  at  liberty  to  choose  my  coimcillors  as  she 
was  to  choose  hers.  As  to  religion,  I  promise  thus  much,  that 
I  will  not  change  it,  provided  only  that  it  can  be  proved  by 
the  word  of  Gk>d,  which  shall  be  the  only  foimdation  and  rule 
of  my  religion.  Lastly,  in  requiring  the  payment  of  her  debts, 
she  seems  to  me  to  require  nothing  more  than  what  is  just, 
and  I  vriU  take  care  that  they  shell  be  paid  as  far  as  may  lie 
in  my  power."'* 

Such  is  the  contradictory  evidence  given  by  two  contempo- 
raries, one  of  whom,  Jane  Dormer,  afterwards  countess  de 
Feria,  certainly  had  the  surest  means  of  information  as  to  the 

I  ZoridiLetten;  pablished  by  the  Ftoker  Society.  >  Ibid, 
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real  state  of  tke  caae^  as  she  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  ol 
queen  Marjr^s  ladies  in  waiting ;  and  her  subsequent  i&arriage 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador^  the  count  de  Feria,  tended  to 
enlighten  her  still  more  on  the  transactions  between  the 
dying  queen  and  the  princess.  Dr.  Sandys  was  not  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time,  and  merely  quotes  the  statement  of  a  name- 
less correspondent  as  to  the  affairs  of  England.  The  lofty 
tone  of  Elizabeths  reply  suited  not  the  de^  dissimulation  of 
her  character,  and  appears  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  she 
was  at  that  time,  in  all  outward  observances,  a  member  of 
the  church  of  Borne.  She  continued  to  attend  the  mass,  and 
all  other  Catholic  obserrances,  for  sevaral  weeks  after  her 
sister's  death,  till  she  had  clearly  ascertained  that  the  Protes- 
tant party  was  the  most  numerous,  and  likely  to  obtain  the 
ascendancy.  If,  therefore,  she  judged  that  degree  of  caution 
necessary  after  the  sorereign  authority  was  in  her  &wn  hands, 
was  it  likely  that  she  would  declare  her  opinion  while  the 
CathoUcs  who  surrounded  the  dying  bed  of  Mary  were  exer- 
cising the  whole  power  of  the  crown?  Her  answer  was  pro- 
bably comprised  in  language  sufficiently  mystified  to  conceal 
her  real  intentions  from  Mary  and  her  councillors. 

On  the  10th  of  November  count  de  Feria,  in  obedience  to 
the  directions  of  his  royal  master,  went  to  pay  his  compliments 
to  the  princess,  and  to  offer  her  the  assurances  of  don  Philip's 
friendship  and  good-veill.  Elizabeth  was  then  at  the  house 
of  lord  Clinton,  about  thirteen  miles  from  London.  There 
Feria  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  her,  which  forms 
an  important  episode  in  the  early  personal  annals  of  this  great 
sovereign.  The  particulars  are  related  by  De  Feria  himself,  in 
a  confidential  letter  to  Philip.*  He  says  ''  the  princess  receiv- 
ed him  well,  though  not  so  cordially  as  on  former  occasions.'' 
He  supped  with  her  and  lady  Clinton,  and  after  supper  opened 
the  discourse,  according  to  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  the  king  his  master.  The  princess  had  three  of  her  ladies 
in  attendance,  but  she  told  the  count  ''they  understood  no 
other  language  than  EngUsh,  so  he  might  speak  before  them." 
He  replied,  "  that  he  should  be  well  pleased  if  the  whole  world 

>  Archivefl  of  Siman^a. 
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kesrd  what  he  Iiad  to  say/'  Elizabeih  exj(retaed  heradf  as 
much  gratified  by  the  count's  Tisit,  and  the  obliging  message 
be  had  brought  £rom  his  sovereign,  of  whom  she  spoke  in 
friendly  terms,  and  acknowledged  that  she  had  been  under 
some  obligations  to  him  when  she  was  in  prison;  but  when 
the  count  endeaTomred  to  persuade  her  that  she  was  indebted 
for  the  recognition  of  her  right  to  the  royal  succession  neither 
to  queen  Mary  nor  her  council,  but  solely  to  don  Philip,  she 
exhibited  some  degree  of  incredulity.  In  the  same  conference, 
Elisabeth  complained  ''that  she  had  never  been  given  more 
flian  8000/.  of  maintenance,^  and  that  she  knew  the  king  had 
received  large  sums  of  money.''  The  count  contradicted  this, 
because  he  knew  it  to  be  a  fact  that  queen  Mary  had  once 
given  her  7000/.  and  some  jewels  of  great  value,  to  relieve  her 
from  debts  in  whidi  she  had  involved  lierself,  in  consequence 
of  indulging  in  some  expensive  entertainments  in  the  way  of 
ballets.  She  observed, ''  that  Philip  had  tried  hard  to  induce 
her  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  aOiance  with  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
but  that  she  knew  how  much  favour  the  queen  had  lost  by 
marrying  a  foreigner."  *  De  Feria  proceeds  to  communicate 
his  own  opinion  of  the  princess.  ''It  appears  to  me,"  says 
he,'  "  that  she  is  a  woman  of  extreme  vanity,  but  acute.  She 
seems  greatly  to  admire  her  fiither's  system  of  government. 
I  fear  much  that  in  religion  she  wiU  not  go  right,  as  she 
seems  inclined  to  favour  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  heretics, 
and  they  tell  me  the  ladies  who  are  about  her  are  all  so.  She 
appears  highly  indignant  at  the  things  that  have  been  done 
a^iinst  her  daring  her  sister's  reign.  She  is  much  attached 
to  the  people,  and  is  very  confident  that  they  are  all  on  her 
side,  (which  is  indeed  true) ;  in  fact,  she  says  'it  is  they  that 
have  placed  her  in  the  position  she  at  present  holds,'  as  the 
declared  successor  to  the  crown."  On  this  point,  Elizabeth, 
with  great  spirit,  revised  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  under 
any  obligation  eitber  to  the  king  of  Spain,  his  council,  or 
even  to  the  nobles  of  England,  though  she  said  "that  they 

*  A  general  temi  for  inoome. 

*  Letter  of  coimt  de  Feria  to  Philip  II.,  in  the  archives  of  Sinuinga. 

•  Beports  of  the  Conde  di  Feria,  from  Gonzales,  pp.  254^  266. 
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Iiad  all  pledged  themselyes  to  remain  faithful  to  her.  .  •  .  In-> 
deed/'  condudes  the  count,  ''there  is  not  a  heretic  or  traitor 
in  all  the  realm  who  has  not  started,  as  if  from  the  grave,  to 
seek  her,  and  offer  her  their  homage/' 

Two  or  three  days  before  her  death,  queen  Mary  sent  the 
countess  de  Peria  to  deliver  the  crown  jewels  to  Elizabeth, 
together  with  her  dying  requests  to  that  princess, — "first, 
that  she  would  be  good  to  her  servants;  secondly,  that  she 
would  repay  the  sums  of  money  that  had  been  lent  on  privy 
seals;  and,  lastly,  that  she  would  continue  the  church  as  she 
had  re-estabUshed  it/'^  Philip  had  directed  his  envoy  to  add 
to  these  jewels  a  valuable  casket  of  coloured  gems  belonging 
to  himself,  which  he  had  left  at  Whitehall,  and  which  Elizabeth 
had  always  greatly  admired.  In  memory  of  the  various  civili- 
ties this  monarch  had  shown  to  Elizabeth,  she  always  kept  his 
portrait  in  her  bedchamber,  even  after  they  became  deadly 
political  foes.  During  the  last  few  days  of  Mary's  life,  Hat- 
field became  the  resort  of  the  time-serving  courtiers,  who 
worshipped  Elizabeth  as  the  rising  sun.  The  coimt  de  Peria 
predicti^  that  Cecil  would  be  her  principal  secretary.  She 
did  not  conceal  her  dislike  of  her  kinsman,  cardinal  Pole,  then 
on  his  death-bed.  "  He  had  never,"  she  said,  "paid  her  any 
attention,  and  had  caused  her  great  annoyance."  There  is,  in 
Leti,  a  long  controversial  dialogue  between  Elizabeth  and 
him,  in  which  the  princess  appears  to  have  the  best  of  the 
argument ;  but,  however  widely  he  might  differ  with  her  on 
theological  subjects,  he  always  treated  her  with  the  respect 
due  to  her  elevated  rank,  and  opposed  the  murderous  policy 
of  her  determined  foe,  Gurdiner.  He  wrote  to  her  in  his 
last  illness,  requesting  her  "to  give  credit  to  what  the  dean 
of  Worcester  could  say  in  his  behalf,  not  doubting  but  his 
explanations  would  be  satisfactory ;"  but  her  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure was  of  little  moment  to  him  in  that  hoar,  for  the 
sands  in  the  waning  glass  of  life  ebbed  with  him  scarcely  less 
quickly  than  with  his  departing  sovereign  and  friend,  queen 
Mary,  whom  he  survived  but  one  day. 

Reports  of  the  death  of  Mary  were  certainly  circulated 
1  MS.  LUeoftheCoonteesdeFeria.    Lingard. 
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some  hoars  before  it  took  place^  and  sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, who  was  secretly  employed  by  Elizabeth  to  give  her 
the  earliest  possible  intelligence  of  that  event,  rode  off  at 
fiery  speed  to  Hatfield  to  communicate  the  tidings.  The 
caution  of  Elizabeth  taught  her  that  it  was  dangerous  to  take 
any  steps  towards*her  own  recognition  till  she  could  ascer- 
tain, to  a  certainty,  the  truth  of  a  report,  that  might  only 
have  been  devised  to  betray  her  into  some  act  that  might  be 
construed  into  treason.  She  bade  Throckmorton  '^  hasten  to 
the  palace,  and  request  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber, 
who  was  in  her  confidence,  if  the  queen  were  reaUy  dead, 
to  send  her,  as  a  token,  the  black  enamelled  ring  which  her 
majesty  wore  night  and  day.'^  The  circumstances  are 
quaintly  versified  in  the  precious  Throckmorton  metrical 
chronicle  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton. 

**  Then  I,  who  wm  mialiked  of  the  time^ 

Obscorely  sooght  to  live  nant  seen  at  aU  ; 
So  fiur  ma  I  from  seekiiig  up  to  dimb, 

As  that  I  thought  it  well  to  sci^  a  iUL 
Elizabeth  I  visited  by  stealth. 
As  one  who  wished  her  quietness  with  healthy 

Bepairing  oft  to  Hatfield,  where  she  lay. 

My  doty  not  to  slack  that  I  did  owe. 
Hie  queen  fell  very  sick,  as  we  heard  say. 

The  troth  whex^  hear  sister  ought  to  know. 
That  her  none  might  of  malice  midermine, — 
A  secrat  means  herself  did  quickly  find. 

She  said,  (since  nought  exceedeth  woman's  fears 
Who  still  do  dread  some  baits  of  subtlety,) 

'  Sir  Nicholas,  know  a  ring  my  sister  wears, 
EnameUed  Uack,  a  pledge  of  loyalty. 

The  whidi  the  king  of  Spain  in  spousals  gave, 

If  anght  fidl  oat  anusi^ '  tis  that  I  crave. 

But  hark  !  ope  not  your  lips  to  any  one^ 

In  hope  as  to  obtain  of  courtesy. 
Unless  you  know  my  sister  first  be  gone. 

For  grudging  minds  will  soon  co^ne  treacheiy  ;* 
So  shall  thyself  be  lafe  and  us  be  sure, — 
Who  takes  no  hurt  shall  need  no  care  of  cure. 

*  This  line  stands  tbus  in  the  MS.,  which  being  beantiftilly  written,  no 
mistake  can  arise  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber.  Elizabetii's  meaning  seems  to 
be,  that  the  ring  was  not  to  be  sought  till  Mary's  death.  Com  treachery,  we 
think*  should  be  the  phrase  in  the  firarth  line. 
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Her  dying  day  Bhall  thoe  sach  credit  get. 

That  aU  will  forward  be  to  ideaaore  thee. 
And  none  at  aU  shall  leek  thy  suit  to  lei,  [hinder,^ 

But  go  and  oome,  and  look  here  to  find  me.' 
Thonoe  to  the  ooort  I  galloped  in  pott, 
Where,  when  I  came,  the  queen  gave  up  the  ghost. 

The  ring  received,  my  brethren,  which  lay 
In  London  town  with  me,*  to  Hatfield  went, 

And  as  we  rode,  there  met  ni  by  tiie  way 
An  old  acquaintance,  hoping  avanoement ; 

A  sugared  bait,  that  brought  us  to  our  bane. 

Bat  diiefly  me,  who  therewithal  was  ta'en. 

I  egged  them  on  ¥rith  pronuse  of  reward ; 
I  thought,  if  neither  credit  nor  some  gain 

Fdl  to  their  share,  the  world  went  very  hardy- 
Yet  redconed  I  without  mine  host  in  vun. 

•  •       .     •  •  • 

When  to  the  court  I  and  my  brother  came 

My  news  was  stale,  but  yet  she  knew  them  true; 

But  see  how  crossly  things  began  to  frame. 

The  cardinal  died,  whose  death  my  friends  may  nifl!, 

For  thenlord  Ctruj  and  I  were  sent,  in  hope 

To  find  some  writings  to  or  from  t^  pope." 

While  Throckmorton  was  on  his  road  back  to  London^ 
Mary  expired;  and  ere  he  could  return  with  the  ring  to 
satisfy  Elizabeth  of  the  truth  of  that  events  which  busy 
rumour  had  ante-dated^  a  deputation  from  the  late  queen's 
coimcil  had  already  arrived  at  Hatfield^^  to  apprize  her  of  the 
demise  of  her  sister^  and  to  offer  their  homage  to  her  as  their 
rightful  sovereign.  Though  well  prepared  for  the  intelligence, 
she  appeared  at  first  amazed  and  overpowered  at  what  she 
heard,  and  drawing  a  deep  respiration,  she  sank  upon  her 

>  At  the  dose  of  the  year  1556,  Throckmorton,  who  had  been  banished  by 
Hary  for  his  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  Wyatt,  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
paying  tiie  penalty  of  his  lift,  ventured  to  return  to  England.  He  priyatoly 
paid  his  court  to  tiie  princess  Elizabeth,  who  employed  him,  on  the  report  of  ho* 
sister's  death,  to  asoertun  the  truth  thereof:  this  he  effected  dexterously  and 
secretJy.  He  was  a  fidthfhl,  but  a  bold  adviser,  and  soon  came  to  issue  witii  the 
new  queen :  their  point  of  dispute  was  on  the  propriety  of  excluding  some 
zealous  Catholic  lords  from  the  council ;  the  queen  wished  to  retain  them,  sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton  insisted  on  thdr  dismisdon.  The  queen,  irritated 
by  the  freedom  of  his  remonstrances,  exdaimed,  "  Qod's  death !  villain,  I  will 
luve  thy  head  l" — a  remark  which  proves  that  swearing  was  an  accomplishment 
of  her  youth.  Throckmorton  very  coolly  replied  to  this  threat, — **  Tou  will  do 
well,  madam,  to  consider,  in  that  case,  how  yon  will  afterwards  keep  your  own 
on  your  shoulders.'' 

s  Throckmorton  HSS. 
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knees  and  exdaimed^  ^^ Domino  factum  est  istud,  et  est  mirabile 
in  ocuUs  nostris  I"  ^  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes!'*  ''which/'  says  our  authority,  (sir  Robert 
Naunton,)  ''we  find  to  this  day  on  the  stamp  of  her  gold, 
with  this  on  her  silver,  Posui  Deum  adjutorem  meum  I  "*  '  I 
have  chosen  Grod  for  my  helper/  Both  these  sentences 
were,  however,  used  as  the  legends  of  queen  Mary's  coins ; 
therefore  Elizabeth  only  applied  them  to  her  own  case,  with 
the  ready  tact  which  was  not  the  least  valuable  of  her  qua- 
lifications for  the  regal  office. 

Eight-and-twenty  years  afterwards,  Elizabeth,  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  envoys  of  France,  Chateaimeuf  and 
Bellievre,  spoke  of  the  tears  which  she  shed  on  the  death  of 
her  sister  Mary,  but  she  is  the  only  person  by  whom  they 
were  ever  recorded. 

s  Ftabn  oxviiL  23,  *  Fngmenta  Begalia. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Beoogniiion  of  Elizabeth  in  parliaiiient — ^Prodaimed  qneen  in  Weshninfter-haO, 
iuc — ^Her  fint  ooanciL — Cecil  placed  at  the  helm — ^EHzabeth's  state  entry  into 
London — Sojourn  at  the  Tower — ^Temporizee  with  chorch  refi»nn — ^Hears  maaa 
for  a  month — Bqjecti  it  on  Chriitmas-daj — Her  coronation — ^Pfegeants  and 
prooeauons — She  re-establisheB  the  reformed  church — ^Befbaes  Philip  U. — Her 
perilous  pontion  in  Emt^ie — Suitors  fbr  her  hand — F^teo  to  the  Froich  ambas- 
sador— ^Toomament,  &c. — Project  of  marriage  with  the  earl  of  Airan — ^Eliza- 
beth's influence  on  Scotch  affiiirs — Her  antipathy  to  John  Enoz — His  expos- 
talatioDs — ^He  writes  to  her — She  refhses  to  let  him  enter  England — ^Rivalry 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  lord  Robert  Dudley — Scandals  regtfding  Elizabeth 
— Of&n  of  the  archduke  Charles  and  Eric  of  Sweden — ^Portraits  of  Elizabeth 
— Her  popular  charities — ^Her  coinage— Her  visit  to  the  Mint — Progress 
through  the  city — Seyerity  to  lady  Jane  Gray's  sister — ^Diflferences  with  the 
qneen  of  Soots — Refbses  her  safe»condnct — Queen  Elizabeth  entertains  the 
grand-prior  of  France. 

While  queen  Mary  lay  on  her  death-bed^  the  greatest  alarm 
had  prevailed  regarding  the  expected  crisis.  A  contem- 
porary, who  watched  closely  the  temper  of  the  public, 
thus  describes  the  anxieties  of  the  responsible  part  of  the 
community:  ^'The  rich  were  fearful,  the  wise  carefdl,  the 
honestly-disposed  doubtful/'  and  he  adds,  emphatically, 
''the  discontented  and  desperate  were  joyful,  wishing  for 
strife  as  the  door  for  plimder/'*  All  persons,  therefore,  who 
had  any  thing  to  lose,  whatever  their  religious  bias  might  be, 
must  have  felt  relieved  at  the  peaceable  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  November,  parliament  (which 
was  then  sitting)  assembled  betimes,  for  the  dispatch  of 
business.  The  demise  of  the  crown  was,  however,  only 
known  in  the  palace.  Before  noon.  Dr.  Heath,  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  and  lord   chancellor  of  England,  sent  a 

>  Bbhop  Godwin. 
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message  to  tlie  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons^  requesting 
'.'that  he^  with  the  knights  and  burgesses  of  the  nether 
house^  would  without  delay  adjourn  to  the  upper  house^  to- 
give  their  assents  in  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance/' 
When  the  commons  were  assembled  in  the  house  of  lords^ 
oilence  being  proclaimed^  lord  chancellor  Heath  addressed 
the  united  senate  in  these  words  : — 

**  The  cMise  of  your  sommons  hither  at  this  time,  is  to  ngnify  to  you,  timt 
all  the  lords  here  present  are  certainly  certified  that  God  this  morning  hath  called 
to  his  mercy  onr  late  sovereign  lady,  qneen  Mary ;  which  hap,  as  it  is  most  heavy 
and  grievous  to  ns,  so  have  we  no  less  cause,  otherwise,  to  r^oice  with  praise  to 
Almighty  God  for  leaving  to  ns  a  true,  lawful,  and  right  inheritrix  to  the  crown  of 
this  realm,  which  is  the  lady  Elizaheth,  second  daughter  to  our  late  sovereigpi,  of 
noble  memory,  Heniy  VXIL,  and  sister  to  our  said  late  queen,  of  whose  most 
lawftd  right  and  titie  to  the  crown,  thanks  he  to  God,  we  need  not  donbt.^ 

"  Albeit  the  parliament,  (house  of  commons,)  by  the  heavy  accident  of  queen 
Mary's  death  did  dissolve,*  yet,  as  they  had  been  elected  to  represent  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  realm,  and  to  deal  for  them  in  matters  of  state,  they  could  no 
way  better  discharge  that  trust  than  in  jcnning  with  the  lords  in  publishing  the 
next  BuocesDon  to  the  crown.*  Wherefore  the  lords  of  this  house  have  deter- 
mined, with  your  assents  and  consents^  to  pass  from  hence  into  the  palace,  and 
there  to  proclaim  the  lady  Elizabetii  queen  of  this  realm,  without  any  further 
tract  of  time." 

•^  God  save  queen  Elizabeth  !*'  was  the  response  of  the  lords 
and  commons  to  the  speech  of  their  lord  chancellor ;  "  Long 
may  queen  Elizabeth  reign  over  us  V* — "  And  so,  adds  our 
chronicle,  ''  was  this  parliament  dissolved  by  the  act  of  God.'' 
Thus,  through  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England,  was  the  title  of  queen  Elizabeth  rendered 
indisputable,  for  her  first  proclamation  and  recognition  were 
rendered  most  solemn  acts  of  parliament. 

All  the  important  acts  of  the  united  houses  of  parliament 
respecting  the  recognition  of  queen  Elizabeth,  were  com- 
pleted before  the  clock  struck  twelve  that  17th  of  November.* 
The  lords,    with   the  heralds,  then  entered  the  palace  of 

>  Holinshed,  vol.  iL  p.  1784;  first  edition,  1577. 
.  *  Such  was  tiie  law  of  the  realm  till  the  7th  and  8th  years  of  VTiIliam  III., 
cap.  16,  which  enacted  that  parliament  should  sit  for  six  months,  if  not  sooner 
^ssolved  by  the  reigning  monarch. 

*  Hayward's  Annals  of  Elizabeth,  Camden  Sodety,   p.   2.     The  important 
speech  at  knrd  chancellor  Heath  is  conjointly  preserved  in  Hayward  and  Holin- 
shed.    Drake's  Parliamentary  History,  after  quoting  the  jounuds  of  the  house, 
indignantly  points  out  Bapin's  deliberate  fiddfication  on  this  point  of  history. 
«  Holinshed,  voL  iL  p.  1784^ 
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Westminster^  and  directly  before  its  hall  door^  after  several 
solemn  soundings  of  trumpets^  the  new  qneen  was  proclaimed 
«'  Elizabeth^  by  the  grace  of  Grod  queen  of  England^  France^ 
and  Ireland^  and  defender  of  the  fedth/'  ice.  The  young 
duke  of  Norfolk^  as  earl-marshal^  accompanied  by  several 
bishc^  and  nobles,  then  went  into  the  city,  where  they  met 
the  lord  mayor  and  civic  authorities,  and  the  heralds  pro- 
claimed queen  Elizabeth  at  the  cross  of  Cheapside.  In  the 
afternoon  all  the  city  bells  rang,  bonfires  were  lighted,  ale 
and  wine  distributed,  and  the  populace  invited  to  feast  at 
tables  put  out  at  the  doors  of  the  rich  citizens, — ^all  signs  of 
mourning  for  the  deceased  queen  being  entirely  lost  in  joy 
for  the  accession  of  her  sister.  So  passed  the  first  day  of  tl^ 
reign  of  Elizabeth, — ^a  day  which  came  to  cheer  with  hope  a 
season  of  universal  tribulation  and  misery;  for,  besides  the 
inquisitorial  cruelties  of  Bonner,  which  had  proved  plague 
sufficient  to  the  London  citizens,  it  was  a  time  of  fiunine  and 
of  pestilence  more  universal  than  the  plague,  which  usually 
confined  its  ravages  to  great  cities.  Many  thousands  had,  in 
the  autumn  of  1558,  £Edlen  victims  to  a  fever  called  a 
quotidian  ague,  but  which  was,  doubtless,  a  malignant  ty- 
phus. It  carried  off  so  many  country  people,  that  the  har- 
vest rotted  on  the  ground  for  want  of  hands.  Ghreat  numbers 
of  ecclesiastics  and  thirteen  bishops  died  in  the  course  of  four 
months  of  this  fever,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  feunle 
change  of  religion,  which  took  place  directly,  may  partly  be 
attributed. 

While  these  important  scenes  were  transacting  in  her 
senate  and  metropolis,  the  new  sovereign  remained,  probably 
out  of  respect  to  her  sister's  memory,  in  retirement  at 
Hatfield;  her  proclamation  did  not  take  place  there  till  the 
19th,  when  it  was  made  before  the  gates  of  Hatfield-house. 
In  the  same  day  and  hour,  however,  in  which  her  accession 
to  the  regal  office  was  announced  to  her,  she  entered  upon 
the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  a  vocation,  for  which  few 
princesses  possessed  such  eminent  qualifications  as  herseUl 
The  privy  council  repaired  to  the  new  queen  at  Hatfieldj 
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and  there  she  sat  in  council  for  the  first  time  with  thcm^  No- 
vember 20th.  Sir  Thomas  Pany^  the  cofferer  of  her  house- 
hold^ Cave^  Rogers^  and  sir  William  Cecily  were  sworn  in  as 
members.'  Her  majesty's  address  to  Cecily  on  that  occasion^ 
is  a  fioble  summary  of  the  duties  which  he  was  expected  to 
perform  to  his  queen  and  country : — 

**  I  gire  yon  thb  dtmrgt,  that  joa  shall  be  of  my  privy  oooncU,  and  content 
younelf  to  take  pains  for  me  and  my  realm.  This  Jodgment  I  have  of  you, — that 
yoa  win  not  be  oorropted  by  any  manner  of  gift,  uad  that  yon  will  be  fiiithfiil  to 
the  ttate;  and  ihaJt,  without  respect  to  my  private  will,  yoa  will  give  me  that 
coonael  which  yoa  think  best,  and  if  yoa  shall  know  any  thing  necessary  to  be 
declared  to  me  of  secrecy,  you  shall  show  it  to  myself  only,  and  assure  yourself 
I  win  not  fiul  to  keep  tadtumity  therein;  and  therefore  herewith  I  charge  you."* 

Elizabeth  left  no  room  for  doubt  or  speculation  among  the 
eager  competitors  for  her  favour^  as  to  the  minister  whom 
she  intended  to  guide  the  helm  of  state^  for  she  accepted  a 
note  of  advice  from  sir  William  Cecil,  on  the  most  urgent 
matters  that  required  her  attention,  that  very  day,  and 
appointed  him  her  principal  secretary  of  state.  The  political 
tie  that  was  then  knit  between  Cecil  and  his  royal  mistress, 
though  occasionally  shaken,  was  only  broken  by  the  death 
of  that  great  statesman,  who  was  able  to  elevate  or  bend 
the  powers  of  his  acute  intellect  to  all  matters  of  govern- 
ment, from  measures  that  rendered  England  the  arbitress 
of  Europe,  to  the  petty  details  of  the  milliner  and  tailor  in 
sumptuary  laws. 

Elizabeth  commenced  her  progress  to  her  metropolis 
November  23rd,  attended  by  a  magnificent  retinue  of  lords, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  and  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people, 
who  poured  out  of  London  and  its  adjacent  villages  to  behold 
and  welcome  her.  On  the  road  to  Highgate  she  met  a  pro- 
cession of  the  bishops,  who  kneeled  by  the  way-side  and 
offered  her  their  allegiance,  which  was  very  graciously  ac- 
cepted.* She  gave  to  every  one  of  them  her  hand  to  kiss, 
excepting  Bonner  bishop  of  London.*  This  exception  she 
made  to  mark  her  abhorrence  of  his  cruelty.  The  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  likewise  met 

*  Strype.     Camden.  «  Harrington's  Kugse  Antique.     Strype. 

•  Mackintosh,  voL  ill.    Strype.  Citizens*  JoumaL    Holinshed,  vol.  iL  p.  1784. 

*  Stowe's  Annals,  684*. 
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her,  and  conducted  her  in  great  state  to  the  Charter-house^ 
then  the  town  residence  of  lord  North:  lord  chancellor 
Heathy  and  the  earls  of  Derby  and  Shrewsbury,  received  her 
there.  She  stayed  at  the  Charter-house  five  days,  and  sat 
in  council  every  day.^  She  left  this  place  Monday,  •No- 
vember 28,  to  take  possession  of  her  royal  fortress  of  the 
Tower.  Immense  crowds  assembled  to  greet  her,  and  to 
gaze  on  her,  both  without  and  within  the  city  gates,  and  a 
mighty  retinue  of  the  nobility  of  both  sexes  surrounded  her. 
Seated  in  a  rich  chariot,  she  proceeded  from  the  Charter- 
house along  the  Barbican  tiU  she  reached  Cripplegate,  where 
the  lord  mayor  and  city  authorities  received  her;  then  she 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  entered  the  city  in  equestrian 
procession.  She  was  attired  in  a  riding-dress  of  purple 
velvet,  with  a  scarf  tied  over  her  shoulder;  the  sergeants-at- 
arms  guarded  her.  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  as  master  of  the 
horse,  rode  next  her :  thus  early  was  this  fiavourite  exalted 
to  the  place  he  held  so  long.  The  lord  mayor  preceded  her^ 
carrying  her  sceptre,  and  by  his  side  rode  (barter  king-at- 
arms:  lord  Pembroke  bore  the  sword  of  state  before  his 
royal  mistress.  The  queen  rode  along  London-wall,  then  a 
regular  fortification,  which  was  richly  hung  with  tapestry^ 
and  the  city  waits  sounded  loud  music.  She  rode  up 
Leadenhall-street  to  Gracechurch-street,  called  by  our  citizen 
journalist  "  Grasschurch-street,"  till  she  arrived  at  the  Blanch 
Chapelton,*  at  the  entry  of  the  Mart  or  Market-lane,  now 
the  well-known  Mark-lane,  still  the  corn-mart  of  England^ 
though  few  who  transact  business  there  are  aware  of  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  their  station. 

When  the  queen  arrived  at  the  Blanch  Chapelton,  the 
Tower  guns  began  to  herald  her  approach,  and  continued 
discharging  all  the  while  she  progressed  down  Mart-lane 
Imd  Tower-street ;  she  was  greeted  at  various  places  by  play- 
ing on  regals,  singing  of  children,  and  speeches  from  the 
scholars  of   Saint    Paul's  school.     ''The  presence'  of  the 

1  Strype.     Qtizeni'  Journal. 
.  *  An  ecclesiastical  staractore  mentioned  in  Holinshed  and  the  CStizeof'  Journal, 
since  swept  away  by  the  fire  of  London. 
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queen/'  says  an  eye-witness/  *'  gave  life  to  all  these  solem- 
nities :  she  promptly  answered  all  speeches  made  to  her^  she 
graced  every  person  either  of  dignity  or  office^  and  so  cheers 
fully  noticed  and  accepted  every  things  that^  in  the  judgment 
of  the  beholders^  these  great  honours  were  esteemed  too 
mean  for  her  personal  worth/'*  Deeply  had  Elizabeth  studied 
her  mitier  du  rot  before  she  had  an  opportunity  of  rehearsing 
her  part.  Fortunately  for  her^  the  pride  and  presumption 
of  youth  had  been  a  little  tamed  by  early  misfortune^  and^ 
stimulated  by  the  inexorable  necessity  of  self-defence^  she 
had  been  forced  to  look  into  human  character^  and  adapt  her 
manners  to  her  interest.  *  Adversity  had  taught  her  the 
invaluable  lesson  embodied  by  Wordsworth  in  these  im- 
mortal words^ — 

"  Of  friends,  however  humble,  BOom  not  one." 

As  she  entered  the  Tower^  she  majestically  addressed  those 
about  her.  ^'Some/'  said  she^  ''have  fallen  firom  being 
princes  of  this  land  to  be  prisoners  in  this  place;  I  am  raised 
firom  being  prisoner  in  this  place  to  be  prince  of  this  land« 
Thai  dejection  was  a  work  of  God's  justice;  this  advance- 
ment is  a  work  of  his  mercy :  as  they  were  to  yield  patience 
for  the  one^  so  I  must  bear  myself  to  Gt)d  thankful^  and  to 
men  merdfnl^  for  the  other.''  It  is  said  that  she  imme- 
diately went  to  her  former  prison  apartment^  where  she  fell 
on  her  knees  and  offered  up  aloud  an  extempore  prayer^ 
in  which  she  compared  herself  to  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den. 
Elizabeth  remained  in  the  Tower  till  the  5th  of  December^ 
holding  daily  councils  of  mighty  import  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  her  sagacious  plans  for  the  civil  and  religious 
government  of  her  realm.  She  proceeded  with  great  caution, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  members  of  the  late  queen's 
council  would  coalesce  with  her  own  party,  which  comprised 
the  remnants  of  the  administration  of  Edward  YI., — Cecil, 
Bacon,  Sadler,  Parr,  Russell,  and  the  Dudleys. 

»  Hayward,  p.  10. 
<  Edmund  Calamy,  in  his  anto-hiog^phy,  says,  "  I  often,  when  going  to  school 
fai  'Wincbeiter-ftareet^  London,  convened  with  a  poor  old  man  ahove  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  dd,  who  aasored  me  that  he,  when  a  duld,  saw  queen  Elizabeth 
make  her  entry  into  this  dty  when  she  came  from  Hatfield."  Calamy  was  bom 
in  1671,  and  his  colloqaies  with  this  centenarian  must  have  occurred  about  1683. 
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Meantime,  mass  was  said  at  the  f anends  of  qaeen  Mary, 
of  cardinal  Pole,  and  the  two  deceased  bishops,  whose  obse- 
quies were  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  ancient 
church.  Elisabeth  attended  in  person  at  her  sister's  inter- 
ment, and  listened  attentively  to  har  funeral  sermon,  preached 
by  Dr.  White,  bishop  of  Winchester,  which  was  in  Latin. 
The  proverb,  that  "  comparisons  are  odious,'^  was  truly  illus- 
trated by  this  celebrated  discourse,  which  sir  John  Harrington 
caUs  ''a  black  sermon.''^  It  contained  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  late  queen,  in  which  he  mentioned  with  great  praise 
her  renunciation  of  church  supremacy,  and  repeated  her  ob- 
servation, ''that  as  Saint  Paul  forbade  wommi  to  speak  in 
the  church,  it  was  not  fitting  for  the  church  to  have  a  dumb 
head.''  This  was  not  very  pleasant  to  Elizabeth,  who  had 
either  just  required  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  be  administered, 
or  was  agitating  that  matter  in  the  privy  council.  Had 
Dr.  White  preached  in  EngHsh,  his  sermon  might  have  done 
ha  much  mischief.  When  the  bishop  described  the  griev- 
ous suffering  of  queen  Mary,  he  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  weep- 
ing, that  his  voice  was  choked  for  a  time.  In  conclusion, 
he  observed  ''that  queen  Mary  had  left  a  sister,  a  lady 
of  great  worth  also,  whom  they  were  bound  to  obey;  for," 
said  he,  "  melior  est  cams  vivus  leone  tnortuoJ*  Elizabeth  was 
too  good  a  Latinist  not  to  fire  at  this  elegant  simile,  which 
declared  "that  a  living  dog  was  better  than  a  dead  lion;" 
nor  did  the  orator  content  himself  with  this  currish  com- 
parison, fi)r  he  roundly  asserted  "that  the  dead  deserved 
more  praise  than  the  living,  for  Mary  had  chosen  the  better 
part."  As  the  bishop  of  Winchester  descended  the  pulpit 
stairs,  Elizabeth  ordered  him  under  arrest.  He  defied  her 
majesty,  and  threatened  her  with  excommunication,  for  which 
she  cared  not  a  rush.  He  was  a  prelate  of  austere  but  irre- 
proachable manners,  exceedingly  desirous  of  testifying  his 
opinions  by  a  public  martyrdom,  which  he  did  and  said  all  in 
his  power  to  obtain;  Elizabeth  was,  at  that  period  of  her 
life,  too  wise  to  indulge  him  with  that  distinction. 

No  author  but  the  faithful  and  accurate  Stowe  has  noted 

^  Nogffi  AntiqtUB,  yol  ii.  pp.  84;,  85.    Camden ;  life  of  Elizabeth. 
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the  importaBt  irestdt  of  the  daily  deliberations  held  by  the 
queen  and  her  privy  council  at  Somerset-honse  at  this  epoch. 
He  says,  ''The  qneen  b^an  then  to  put  in  practice  that  oath 
of  supremacy  which  her  firther  first  ordained,  and  amongst 
the  many  that  refused  that  oath  was  my  lord  chancellor. 
Dr.  Heath.  The  queen,  having  a  good  respect  for  him,  would 
not  deprive  him  of  his  title,  but  committed  the  custody  of  the 
great  seal  to  Nicholas  Bacon,  attorney  of  the  wards,  who 
firom  that  time  was  called  lord  keeper,  and  exercised  the 
authority  of  lord  chancellor,  as  confirmed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment.'^^  This  oath  of  supremacy  was  the  test  which  sifted 
the  council  firom  those  to  whom  the  ancient  faith  was  matter 
of  conscience;  those  to  whom  it  was  matter  of  worldly 
business  remained.  Among  these  were  lord  William  Howard, 
her  majesty's  unde  and  entire  fiiend,  Sackville  her  cousin, 
and  the  earl  of  Arundel  her  lover.  The  marquess  of 
Winchester  acted  according  to  his  characteristic  description 
of  his  own  mean  policy,  by  playing  the  part  of  the  willow 
rather  than  the  oak,^  and  from  one  of  the  most  cruel  of 
ElisabetVs  persecutors,  became  at  once  the  supplest  of 
her  instruments.  His  example  was  imitated  by  others  in 
this  list,  who  for  the  most  part  appeared  duly  impressed  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitutional  maxim,  ''The  crown  takes 
away  all  defects.'' 

I3izabeth  acted  much  as  Mary  did  at  her  accession.  She 
forbade  any  one  to  preach  without  her  licence,  and  ostensibly 
left  the  rites  of  religion  as  she  found  them,  but  for  a  time 
wholly  locked  up  the  famous  pulpit  of  political  sermons,  St, 
Paul's-cross.'  Meantime,  mass  was  daily  celebrated  in  the 
chapel-royal,  and  throughout  the  realm  ;^  and  the  queen, 
though  well  known  to  be  a  Protestant,  conformed  outwardly 
to  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth  should 

>  Stowe'8  Chronicle,  black  letter,  iblio  635. 
'  Naunton*8  Fragmenta  Kegalia. 
'  This  step,  so  important  to  her  personal  and  regnal  life,  is  left  in  the  deepest 
obscurity  bj  all  but  Stowe,  who  was,  it  onght  to  be  remembered,  persecuted  by 
the  privy  ooimcQ  for  his  historical  labours. 

*  Holinshed,  first  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1785. 
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take  place  speedily^  in  order  that  she  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  of  that  part  of  the  aristocracy  who 
regarded  oaths.     But  a  great  obstacle  arose:  there  was  no 
one  to  crown  her.     The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  dead; 
Dr.  Heathy  the  archbishop  of  York,  positively  refused  to  crown 
her  as  supreme  head  of  the  church ;  there  were  but  five  or 
six  Catholic  bishops  surviving  the  pestilence^  and  they  all 
obstinately  refused  to  perform  the  ceremony,  neither  would 
they  consecrate  any  new  bishops  who  were  of  a  different  way 
of  thinking.     It  was  on  the  morning  of  Christmas-day  that 
Elizabeth  took  the  important  step  of  personal  secession  from 
the  mass.     She  appeared  in  her  closet  in  great  state  at  the 
celebration  of  the  morning  service,  surrounded  by  her  ladies 
and  officers.    Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  CarHsle,  was  at  the  altar, 
preparing  to  officiate  at  high  mass ;  but  when  the  gospel  was 
concluded,  and  every  one  expected  that  the  queen  would  have 
made  the  usual  offering,  she  rose  abruptly,  and  with  her 
whole  retinue  withdrew  from  the  closet  into  her  privy-cham- 
ber, which  was  strange  to  divers.^     This  retreat  was  to  signify 
her  disapprobation  of  the  mass ;  yet  she  proceeded  softly  and 
gradually  till  she  ascertained  the  tone  of  the  new  parliament, 
which  had  not  yet  met.      Had  her  conduct  on  Christmas 
morning  excited  general  reprobation  instead  of  approbation, 
she  could  have  excused  it  by  attributing  it  to  sudden  indis« 
position.     She  next  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  that, 
from  the  approaching  New-year's  day,  the  litany  should,  with 
the  epistle  and  gospel,  be  said  in  English  in  her  chapel,  and 
in  all  churches.     Further  alteration  was  not  attempted  just 
then,  because  Elizabeth  considered  it  expedient  to  be  crowned 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome.     As  soon  as 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  on  that  point,  she  sent  her  favourite, 
Robert  Dudley,  to  request  her  confidential  conjuror.  Dr.  Dee, 
to  fix  a  lucky  day  for  her  inauguration.*    Dee  had,  as  already 
noticed,'  been  prosecuted  for  telling  the  fortune  of  Elizabeth 

*  Ellis's Origmal  Letters,  yoL  u.  p.  262;  second  Series.   Lettersof  sir  W. iltz- 
wiUiam  to  Mr.  More.     The  original  is  one  of  the  Loselj  MSS. 

'  Godwin's  life  of  Dr.  Dee.  He  has  drawn  his  information  from  Dr.  Casanbon. 
»  Letter  in  the  State-Paper  office.    Tytler's  Edward  and  Mary,  voL  ii.  p.  479. 
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when  princess^  and  casting  the  nativity  of  queen  Mary,  to  the 
infinite  indignation  of  that  queen.  He  had,  it  seems,  made  a 
lucky  guess  as  to  the  short  duration  of  Mary's  life ;  and,  truly, 
it  required  no  great  powers  of  divination  to  do  so.  Such  was 
the  foundation  of  queen  Elizabeth's  superstitious  connexion 
with  this  disreputable  quack ;  her  confidential  maid,  too, 
Blanche  Parry,  (who  was  in  all  the  secrets  of  her  royal 
mistress,  before  and  after  her  accession,)  was  an  avowed  dis- 
ciple of  Dr.  Dee,  and  his  pupil  in  alchymy  and  astrology.^ 
The  queen,  her  privy  council,  and  Dr.  Dee  having  agreed  that 
Sunday,  the  15th  of  January,  would  be  the  most  suitable  day 
for  her  coronation,  she  appointed  the  preceding  day,  Saturday 
the  14th,  for  her  gi*and  recognition-procession  through  the 
city  of  London.  As  this  procession  always  commenced  from 
the  royal  fortress  of  the  Tower,  the  queen  went  thither  in  a 
state-bai^  on  the  12th  of  January,  from  the  palace  of  West- 
minster, by  water.  The  lord  mayor  and  his  city  companies 
met  her  on  the  Thames,  ^^with  their  barges  decked  with 
banners  of  their  crafts  and  mysteries.''  The  mayor's  own 
company, — ^namely,  the  mercers',  had  ^^a  bachelors'  barge 
and  an  attendant  foyst,  with  artillery  shooting  off  lustily  as 
they  went,  with  great  and  pleasant  melody  of  instruments, 
which  played  in  a  sweet  and  heavenly  manner."  Her  ma- 
jesty shot  the  bridge  about  two  o'clock,  at  the  still  of  the  ebb, 
the  lord  mayor  with  the  other  barges  following  her,  and  she 
landed  at  the  private  stairs  on  Tower-wharf.  The  queen 
was  occupied  the  next  day  by  making  knights  of  theBatl » 
She  likewise  created  or  restored  five  peers;  among  others^ 
she  made  her  mother's  nephew,  sir  Henry  Carey,  lord 
Hunsdon. 

The  regal  procession  through  the  city  of  London  derived  its 
peculiar  interest  from  the  constant  drama  acted  between  the 
new  queen  and  the  populace.  Elizabeth  left  the  Tower  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  seated,  royally  attired,  in  a  chariot 
covered  with  crimson  velvet,  which  had  a  canopy  borne  over 
it  by  knights,  one  of  whom  was  her  illegitimate  brother,  sir 

>  Lodge's  mnfltratioM. 
VOL.  IV.  L 
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•John  Perrot.  "The  queen/'  says  George  Ferrew,  who  wag 
an  office  in  the  procession/  "  as  she  entered  the  city  was 
received  by  the  people  with  prayers^  weloomings^  cries^  and 
tender  words^  and  all  signs  which  argue  an  earnest  love  of 
subjects  towards  their  sovereign;  and  the  queen^  by  holding 
up  her  hands  and  glad  countenance  to  such  as  stood  afar  off^ 
and  most  tender  language  to  those  that  stood  -nigh  to  her 
grace^  showed  herself  no  less  thankM  to  receive  the  people's 
good-will^  than  they  to  offer  it.  To  all  that  wished  her  well^ 
she  gave  thanks.  To  such  as  bade  ^  Ood  save  her  grace !'  she 
said^  in  return^  'Ood  save  you  all  I'  and  added^  Hhat  she 
thanked  them  with  all  her  heart/  Wonderftdly  traoqported 
were  the  people  with  the  loving  answers  and  gestures  of  their 
queen.  The  city  of  London  mighty  at  that  time,  have  been 
termed  a  stage,  wherein  was  shown  the  spectacle  of  the  noble- 
hearted  queen's  demeanour  towards  her  most  loving  people, 
and  the  people's  exceeding  joy  at  beholding  such  a  soverdgn, 
and  hearing  so  princely  a  voice.  How  many  nosegays  did  her 
grace  receive  at  poor  women's  hands !  How  often  stayed  she 
her  chariot,  when  she  saw  any  simple  body  approach  to  speak 
to  her  I  A  branch  of  rosemary  given  to  her  majesty,  with  a 
supplication,  by  a  poor  woman  about  Fleet-bridge,  was  seen 
in  her  chariot  when  her  grace  came  to  Westminster,  not 
without  the  wondering  of  such  as  knew  the  presenter,  and 
noted  the  queen's  gracious  reception  and  keeping  the  same." 
An  apt  simile  to  the  stage  seems  irresistibly  to  have  taken 
possession  of  the  brain  of  our  worthy  dramatist,  George  Fer- 
rers, in  the  midst  of  this  pretty  description  of  his  liege  lady's 
performance.  However,  her  majesty  adapted  her  part  well  to 
her  audience, — a  little  coarsely  in  the  matter  of  gesture,  per- 
haps, as  more  casting  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  signing  with 
her  hands,  and  moulding  of  her  features  are  described,  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  than  are  exactly  consistent  with  the 
good  taste  of  a  gentlewoman  in  these  days ;  nevertheless,  hex 
spectators  were  not  very  far  advanced  in  dvilization,  and 
she  dexterously  adapted  her  style  of  performance  to  their 
appreciation. 

>  He  is  the  real  author  of  this  ctiriotu  narrative,  pnntcd  in  HoUnshed. 
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The  pageants  began  in  Fenchnrch-itreet^  wliere  a'^fldr 
child/'  in  oostly  apparel^  was  placed  on  a  stage  to  welcome 
h^  migetty  to  the  city.  The  last  verse  of  his  greeting  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest : — 

"  Weloomib  O  q^aem,  us  raucb  as  beart  am  think  I 
Welcome  again^  as  much  aa  tongue  can  tell  I 
Welcome  to  joyous  tongues  and  h^rta  that  will  not  shrink ! 
God  thee  preserre,  we  pray,  and  wish  thee  ever  well !" 

At  the  words  of  the  last  line  the  people  gave  a  great  shout^ 
repeating^  with  one  assent^  what  the  child  had  said.^  '^And 
the  queen's  majesty  thanked  graciously  both  the  city  for  her 
reception^  and  the  people  for  confirming  the  same.  Here 
was  noted  the  perpetual  attentiveness  in  the  queen's  counte- 
nance while  the  child  spake^  and  a  marvellous  change  in  her 
look  as  the  word  touched  either  her  or  the  people ;  so  that 
her  rejoicing  visage  declared  that  the  words  took  their  place 
in  her  mind."  llius  Elizabeth,  who  steered  her  way  so  skil- 
fully tiU  she  attained  the  highest  worldly  prosperity,  appreci- 
ated the  full  influence  of  the  "  mute  angel  of  attention."  It 
is  evident  she  knew  how  to  listen  as  well  as  to  speak. 

''At  the  upper  end  of  Gracechurch-street,  before  the  sign 
of  the  Eagle,  [perhaps  the  Spread  Eagle,]  the  city  had  erected 
a  gorgeous  arch,  beneath  which  was  a  stage,  which  stretched 
from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  This  was  an  lusto- 
rical  pageant,  representing  the  queen^s  immediate  progenitors. 
There  sat  Elizabeth  of  York,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
white  rose,  whose  petals  formed  elaborate  furbelows  round 
her;  by  her  side  was  Henry  VII.  issuing  out  of  a  vast  red 
rose,  disposed  in  the  same  manner;  the  hands  of  the  royal 
pair  were  locked  together,  and  the  wedding  ring  which 
efiected  the  auspicious  imion  between  the  rival  houses  whose 
badges  they  were,  was  ostentatiously  displayed.  From  the 
red  and  white  roses  proceeded  a  stem  which  reached  up  to  a 
second  stage,  occupied  by  Henry  VIII.,  issuing  from  a  red 
and  white  rose ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  her  disgrace  and 
execution,  was  the  eflSgy  of  the  queen's  mother,  Anne  Boleyn, 
represented  by  his  side.  One  branch  sprang  fi-om  this  pair, 
which  mounted  to  a  third  stage,  where  sat  the  efiigy  of  queen 
»  Holinahed,  vol.  li.  p.  1787. 
l2 
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Elizabeth  herself^  enthroned  in  royal  majesty ;  and  the  whole 
pageant  was  firamed  with  wreaths  of  roses^  red  and  white/'^ 
By  the  time  the  queen  had  arrived  before  this  quaint  spec- 
tacle^ her  loving  lieges  had  become  so  outrageously  noisy  in 
their  glee^  that  there  were  all  talkers  and  no  hearers :  not  a 
word  that  the  child  said^  who  was  appointed  to  explain  the 
whole  puppet-show  and  repeat  some  verses^  could  be  heard^ 
and  the  queen  was  forced  to  command  and  entreat  silence. 
Her  chariot  had  passed  so  far  forward  that  she  could  not  well 
view  the  said  kings  and  queens^  but  she  ordered  it  to  be 
backed;  '^yet  scarcely  could  she  see,  because  the  child  who 
spoke  was  placed  too  much  within/'  Besides,  it  is  well 
known  Elizabeth  was  near-sighted,  as  well  as  her  sister. 

As  she  entered  Comhill,  one  of  the  knights  who  bore  her 
canopy,  observed  that  an  ancient  citizen  turned  away  and 
wept.  '^Yonder  is  an  alderman,'^  he  said  to  the  queen^ 
''which  weepeth  and  averteth  his  face.'' — "I  warrant  it  is 
for  joy,"  replied  the  queen.  ''A  gracious  interpretation," 
adds  the  narrator,  "  which  makes  the  best  of  the  doubtful." 
In  Cheapside  she  smiled,  and  being  asked  the  reason,  she 
replied,  "  Because  I  have  just  heard  one  say  in  the  crowd, 
'  I  remember  old  king  Harry  the  Eighth/"  A  scriptural 
pageant  was  placed  on  a  stage,  which  spanned  the  entrance 
of  Soper's-lane ;  it  represented  the  eight  beatitudes,  prettily 
personified  by  beautiful  children.  One  of  these  addressed 
the  queen  in  the  following  lines,  which  are  a  more  favourable 
specimen  than  usual  of  pageant  poetry : — 

"  Thou  hast  been  eight  times  blest,  O  qnoen  of  worthy  fame ! 
By  meekness  of  thy  sprite  when  care  did  thee  beset. 
By  mourning  in  thy  grief,  by  mildness  in  thy  blame, 

By  hunger  and  by  thirst  when  right  thou  couldst  not  get. 

By  mercy  showed,  not  proved,  by  pureness  of  thine  heart. 

By  seeking  peace  alway,  by  persecution  wrong ; 
Therefore  trust  thou  in  God,  since  lie  hath  help^  thy  smart. 

That  as  his  promise  is,  so  he  will  make  thee  strong." 

The  people  all  responded  to  the  wishes  the  little  spokesman 
had  uttered,  whom  the  queen  most  gently  thanked  for  their 
loving  good-will. 

>  HoUnshed,  p.  1788. 
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Many  other  pageants  were  displayed  at  all  the  old  stations 
in  Cornhill  and  Cheap^  with  which  our  readers  are  tolerably 
£Eaniliar  in  preceding  biographies.  These  we  must  pass  by 
nnheeded ;  so  did  not  queen  Elizabeth^  who  had  some  perti- 
nent speech^  or  at  least  some  appropriate  gesture^  ready  for 
each.  Thus,  when  she  encountered  the  governors  and  boys 
of  Christ-church  hospital,  all  the  time  she  was  listening  to  a 
speech  from  one  of  the  scholars  she  sat  with  her  eyes  and 
hands  cast  up  to  heaven,  to  the  great  edification  of  all 
beholders.^  Her  reception  of  the  grand  allegory  of  Time  and 
Truth,  at  the  Little-Conduit  in  Cheapside,  was  more  natural 
and  pleasing.  She  asked  ^^  Who  an  old  man  was,  who  sat 
with  his  scythe  and  hour-glass.'*  She  was  told  "  Time.'* — 
"  Time?"  she  repeated;  ^'  and  time  has  brought  me  here !" 
In  this  pageant  she  spied  that  Truth  held  a  Bible  in  English, 
ready  for  presentation  to  her,  and  she  bade  sir  John  Perrot 
(the  knight  nearest  to  her,  who  held  up  her  canopy,)  to  step 
forward  and  receive  it  for  her;  but  she  was  informed  that 
was  not  the  regular  manner  of  presentation,  for  it  was  to  be 
let  down  into  her  chariot  by  a  silken  string.  She  therefore 
told  sir  John  Perrot  to  stay;  and  at  the  proper  crisis,  in 
some  verses  recited  by  Truth,  the  book  descended,  ''and  the 
queen  received  it  in  both  her  hands,  kissed  it,  clasped  it  to 
her  bosom,  and  thanked  the  city  for  this  present,  esteemed 
above  all  others.  She  promised  to  read  it  diligently,  to  the 
great  comfort  of  the  by-standers." 

All  the  houses  in  Cheapside  were  dressed  with  banners 
and  streamers,  and  the  richest  carpets,  stuffs,  and  doth  of 
gold  tapestried  the  streets, — specimens  of  the  great  wealth 
of  the  stores  within,  for  Cheapside  was  the  principal  loca- 
tion of  the  mercers  and  silk-dealers  in  London.  At  the 
upper  end  of  tlus  splendid  thoroughfare  were  collected 
the  city  authorities,  in  their  gala  dresses,  headed  by  their 
recorder,  master  Ranulph  Cholmely,  who,  in  the  name  of 
the  lord  mayor  and  the  city  of  London,  begged  her  majesty's 
acceptance  of  a  purse  of  crimson  satin,  containing  a  thou- 
sand marks  of  gold,  and,  withal,  beseeched  her  to  continue 
t  Holinshed,  voL  ii.  p.  1776. 
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good  and  gracious  lady  and  queen  to  tliem.  The  queen's 
majesty  took  the  purse  "  with  both  her  hands/'  and  readily 
answered, — "  I  thank  my  lord  mayor,  his  brethren,  and  ye 
all.  And  whereas,  master  recorder,  your  request  is  that  I 
may  continue  your  good  lady  and  queen,  be  ye  assured 
that  I  will  be  as  good  unto  ye  as  ever  queen  was  to  a 
people.^' 

After  pausing  to  behold  a  pageant  of  Deborah^  who  go* 
yemed  Israel  in  peace  for  forty  years,  she  reached  the 
Temple-bar,  where  Gog  and  Magog,  and  a  concert  of  sweet- 
Toioed  children,  were  ready  to  bid  her  fSarewell  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  city.  The  last  verse  of  the  song  of  farewell  gave 
a  hint  of  the  expected  establishment  of  the  Reformation: — 

"Farewell,  O  worthy  queen !  and  as  our  hope  is  sure, 
That  into  Error's  place  thou  wilt  now  Truth  restorej 
So  trust  we  that  thou  wilt  our  sovereign  queen  endure^ 
And  loving  lady  stand  from  hencefcnrth  evermore." 

Allusions  to  the  establishment  of  truth  and  the  extirpation 
of  error  had  been  repeated  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  song, 
and  whenever  they  occurred,  Elizabeth  held  up  her  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  at  the  conclusion  expressed  her  wish 
that  all  the  people  should  respond.  Amen !  As  she  passed 
through  Temple-bar,  she  said,  as  a  farewell  to  the  populace, 
''  Be  ye  well  assured  I  will  stand  your  good  queen.''  The 
acclamations  of  the  people  in  reply  exceeded  the  thundering 
of  the  ordnance,  at  that  moment  shot  off  from  the  Tower. 
Thus  ended  this  celebrated  procession,  which  certainly  gave 
the  tone  to  Elizabeth's  public  demeanour  throughout  the 
remainder  of  her  life. 

The  queen's  perplexity  regarding  the  prelate  who  was  to 
crown  her,  must  have  continued  till  the  last  moment,  be- 
cause, had  Dr.  Oglethorpe,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  been 
earlier  prevailed  on  to  perform  this  ceremony,  it  is  certain 
proper  vestments  could  have  been  prepared  for  him  instead 
of  borrowing  them  from  Bonner,  which  was  actually  done  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  There  is  every  reason  to  beUeve, 
from  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  that  the  coronation 
of  Elizabeth  was  in  many  instances  abbreviated  of  its  usual 
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Splendour.  But  one  very  scarce  and  imperfect  detail  exists 
of  it. '  Her  procession  &om  Westmitister-hall  was  met  by  onljr 
we  bishopi  Oglethorpe.  He  wore  his  mitre  and  the  borrowed 
testments  of  Bonner.  Three  crosses  were  borne  before  him> 
and  he  walked  at  the  head  of  the  singers  of  the  queen's  chapelj 
who  sang  as  they  went^  Salve  festa  dies.  The  path  for  the 
queen^s  procession  was  railed  in^  and  spread  with  blue  cloth« 
The  queen  was  conducted^  with  the  usual  ceremonies^  to  a  chair 
of  state  at  the  high  altar :  she  was  then  led  by  two  noblemen  to 
the  platform  for  recognition^  and  presented  by  bishop  Ogle- 
thorpe as  queen^  trumpets  blowing  between  every  proclama* 
tion.  When  she  presented  herself  at  the  high  altar^  she  knelt 
before  Oglethorpe  and  kissed  the  cover  (veil)  of  the  paten 
and  chalice^  and  made  an  offering  in  money.  She  returned 
to  her  chair  while  bishop  Oglethorpe  preached  the  sermon^ 
and  ^'bade  the  beads:''  then  the  queen^  kneeling^  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  On  being  reseated^  the  bishop  administered 
the  coronation  oath :  the  precise  words  of  it  are  omitted^  but  it 
has  been  asserted  that  it  was  the  same  exacted  from  James  I« 
and  the  Stuart  kings  of  England,  who  were  required  to  take 
a  similar  oath  j  vie.,  to  keep  the  church  in  the  same  state  as 
did  king  Edward  the  Confessor.^ 

''When  bishop  Oglethorpe  was  kneeling  before  the  altar^ 
the  queen  gave  a  little  book  to  a  lord  to  deliver  to  him,  which 
at  first  he  refdsed  to  receive,  and  read  in  other  books;  but 
immediately  afterwards  took  the  queen's  book,  '  and  read  it 
before  her  grace/  It  is  supposed  that  the  queen  sent,  with 
her  little  book,  a  request  that  Oglethorpe  would  read  the 
gospel  and  epistle  in  English,  which  was  done.    Then  the 

bishop  sang^ the  mass  from  a  missal,  which  had 

been  carried  in  procession  before  the  queen.  A  carpet  wa» 
spread  before  the  high  altar,  and  cushions  of  gold  cloth  placed 
upon  it;  and  then  secretary  Cecil  delivered  a  book  to  the 

*  The  ori^nal  M8.  is  in  ilie  Aiihmoleaii  coUecti<m  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Nichob  has 
printed  it  Tcrbirtim  in  his  rrogrcMMos  of  Ehiabeth,  voL  L,p.  80,  and  Mr.  Fknehe 
has  made  a  pleasant  narrative  from  it  in  his  Begal  Records. 

*  Taylor's  Olories  of  BegaBtj,  where  the  eoroDation  oaths  of  the  English  sore- 
reigns  are  printed  from  authentic  doenments. 

*  Here  is  an  hiatus  in  the  MS. 
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bishop^  another  btshop^  standing  at  the  left  of  the  altar.  The 
queen  now  approached  the  altar^  and  leaned  upon  cushions, 
while  her  attendants  spread  a  silken  cloth  over  her^  and  the 
bishop  anointed  her.^  It  seems  she  was  displeased  at  this 
part  of  the  ceremony,  for  when  it  was  finished,  and  she 
retired  behind  her  traverse  to  change  her  dress,  she  observed 
to  her  maids  ^  that  the  oil  was  grease,  and  smelled  iU.^  "^ 

When  she  re-appeared  before  the  public  in  the  abbey,  she 
wore  a  train  and  mantle  of  doth  of  gold  furred  with  ermine. 
Then  a  sword  with  a  girdle  was  put  upon  her,  the  belt  going 
over  one  shoulder  and  under  the  other :  two  garters  were  put 
on  her  arms ;  these  were  the  armillse  or  armlets,  and  were  not 
connected  with  the  order  of  the  Gturter.  Then  the  bishop 
put  the  crown  upon  her  head,  and  delivered  the  sceptre  into 
her  hand.  She  was  then  crowned  with  another  crown, — 
probably  the  crown  of  Ireland, — ^the  trumpets  again  sounding. 
"  The  queen  then  offered  the  sword,  laying  it  on  the  altar, 
and  knelt,  with  the  sceptre  and  cross  in  her  hand,  while  tho 
bishop  read  from  a  book.  The  queen  then  returned  to  her 
chair  of  state,  the  bishop  put  his  hands  into  her  hands,  and 
repeated  certain  words/^  This  was  the  homage,  the  whole 
account  being  evidently  given  by  an  eye-witness  not  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  the  ceremony.  He  asserts  that  the 
lords  did  homage  to  the  queen,  kneeling  and  kissing  her. 
He  adds,  ^^then  the  rest  of  the  bishops  did  homage,^'  but 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  because  they  would  have  preceded 
the  nobles.  ^'  Then  the  bishop  began  the  mass,  the  epistle 
being  read,  first  in  Latin,  and  then  in  English ;  the  gospel  the 
same, — the  book  being  sent  to  the  queen,  who  kissed  the 
gospel.  She  then  went  to  the  altar  to  make  her  second 
offering,  three  unsheathed  swords  being  borne  before  her,  and 
one  in  the  scabbard.  The  queen  kneeling,  put  money  in  the 
bason,  and  kissed  the  chalice;  and  then  and  there  certain 

>  Here  ib  a  discrepancy  with  historical  docaments,  which  deny  that  any  of  tlie 
Koman-catholic  bishops  (and  there  were  no  other  in  the  kingdom)  would  assist 
in  the  ceremony. 

'  Change  of  apparel  was  noted  tefore,  hat  it  oonld  only  have  been  patting  on 
the  ami  and  the  preparation  for  anointing. 

*  Bishop  Qoodman,  Court  of  James  I. 
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words  were  read  to  her  grace.  She  retired  to  her  seat  again 
daring  the  consecration^  and  kissed  the  pax.^  She  likewise 
received  the  encharist^  but  did  not  receive  from  the  cup.^ 
When  mass  ^as  done  she  retired  behind  the  high  altar^  and^ 
as  usual^  offered  her  crown^  robes^  and  regalia  in  St.  Edward's 
chapel ;  coming  forth  again  with  the  state  crown  on  her  head^ 
and  robed  in  violet  velvet  and  ermine^  and  so  proceeded  to 
the  banquet  in  Westminster-hall.'^ 

The  champion  of  England^  sir  Edward  Dymock,  performed 
his  official  duty  by  riding  into  the  hall^  in  fsEor^  complete 
armour^  upon  a  beautiful  courser  richly  trapped  with  gold 
cloth.  He  cast  down  his  gauntlet  in  the  midst  of  the  hall 
as  the  queen  sat  at  dinner^  with  offer  to  fight  him^  in  the 
queen's  rightful  quarrel^  who  should  deny  her  to  be  the  lawful 
queen  of  this  realm.  The  proclamation  of  the  heralds  on 
this  occasion  is  an  historical  and  literary  curiosity.  The  right 
the  champion  offered  to  defend  was,  according  to  the  procla- 
mation of  Mr.  Garter  king-at-arms,  that  '^  of  the  most  high 
and  mighty  princess,  our  dread  sovereign  lady  Elizabeth,  by 
the  grace  of  Gk)d  queen  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  defender 
of  the  true,  ancient,  and  catholic  faith,  most  worthy  empress 
from  the  Orcade  isles  to  the  mountains  Pyrenie.  A  largess, 
a  lai^ess,  a  largess  1"^  Although  the  title  of  supreme  head 
of  the  church  was  not  then  publicly  claimed  by  Elizabeth,* 
yet  it  might  appear  implied  in  the  addition  to  her  regal  style 
so  strangely  brought  in  after  the  phrase  ''defender  of  the 
true,  ancient,  and  catholic  faith," — as  if  she  were  empress  of 

1  The  pax  b  a  peoe  of  board  haying  the  image  of  Christ  upon  the  croes  on  it, 
which  the  peoj^  before  the  Beformation,  used  to  kiss  after  the  service  diiis  ended, 
that  ceremony  being  considered  as  the  kiss  of  peace.  The  word  has  been  often 
conibanded  wiihpix, — Johnson's  Dictionary.  *  lingard,  yoI.  viL,  256. 

*  This  carious  addition  to  the  scanty  records  of  Elizabeth's  coronation,  is  owing 
to  the  research  of  Mr.  Planche. — See  his  Begal  Records,  p.  47,  where  it  is  printed 
from  HarL  MS.,  No.  1386. 

*  Bishop  Jewel,  in  a  private  letter  to  Bnllinger,  dated  1569,  observes  that 
**  Queen  Elizabeth  had  refused  to  be  styled  '  h«id  of  the  chm^,'  ob  it  was  a 
title  that  could  not  be  justly  given  to  any  mortal."  Her  proceedings  in  the 
private  rcccsBco  of  her  conndl  told  a  different  tale,  but  there  was  mudb  feeling 
of  the  paUic  pulse  before  she  openly  took  the  title.  Barlow,  bishop  of  Chichestci^ 
prosecuted  Edward  Godslialf  and  Thomas  Stepleton,  his  prebends,  as  early  as 
Mardi  1560,  for  denying  Elizabeth's  snpremacy.-Inedited  State-Fkper,  Domestic, 
art  58.  They  fled  to  Louvaiue,  therefore  it  is  not  probable  they  were  Roman- 
catholics. 
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the  ftith  of  tholife  who  renounced  the  papal  domination^  front 
the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  reformers  in  the  south  of  JBVanoe* 

One  of  the  earliest  regal  acts  of  Elisabeth^  was  to  send 
friendlj  and  confidential  assurances  to  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden^  and  all  the  Protestant  princes  of  Oermany^  oi 
her  attachment  to  the  reformed  foith^  and  her  wish  to  cement 
a  bond  of  union  between  all  its  professors.'  At  the  same 
time,  with  a  view  of  keeping  fiair  with  the  Catholic  powers  of 
Europe,  and  obtaining  a  recognition  that  would  ensure  the 
obedience  of  her  own  subjects  of  that  persuasion,  she  directed 
Came,  her  late  sister's  resident  minister  at  the  court  of  Bome^ 
to  annoimce  her  accession  to  pope  Paul  lY.,  and  to  assure 
him  that  it  was  not  her  intention  to  ofTer  Tidence  to  the 
consciences  of  any  denomination  of  her  subjects  on  the  score 
of  religion.'  The  aged  pontifiF,  incensed  at  the  "  new  doc* 
trine  of  liberty  of  conscience*'  implied  in  this  declaraticm^ 
and  regarding  with  hostile  feelings  the  of^ring  of  a  marriage 
which  had  involved  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  power  in 
England,  replied  ^'that  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  the 
hereditary  right  of  one  not  bom  in  wedlock ;  that  the  queen 
of  Scots  claimed  the  crown,  as  the  nearest  legitimate  descend-* 
ant  of  Henry  VII.,  but  that  if  Elizabeth  were  willing  to 
submit  the  controversy  to  his  arbitration,  every  indulgence 
should  be  shown  to  her  which  justice  would  permit.*'*  Eliza^ 
beth  immediately  recalled  her  minister,  '^le  pope  forbade 
his  return,  under  peril  of  excommunication;  and  Came, 
though  he  talked  largely  of  his  loyalty  to  his  royal  mistress, 
remained  at  Rome  till  his  death.  The  bull  issued  by  this 
haughty  pontiff,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1558-9,  declaring 
heretical  sovereigns  incapable  of  reigning,  though  Elisabeth's 
name  was  not  mentioned  therein,  was  supposed  to  be  peculi- 
arly aimed  at  her ;  yet  it  did  not  deprive  her  of  the  allegiance 
of  her  Catholic  peers,  all  of  whom  paid  their  liege  homage  to 
her,  as  their  undoubted  sovereign,  at  her  coronation. 

The  new  sovereign  received  the  flattering  submissions  of 
her  late  persecutors  with  a  graciousness  of  demeanour  which 

1  Camden.  *  Fm.  Fku>lo.    Lingard.    Phnavicin}. 

f  Paolo  Sarpi's  Hist.  Cotmcfl  of  Trent.    Pkllavichii    Lii^;ard.    Mackintcwh. 
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proved  that  the  queen  had  the  magnanimity  to  forgive  the 
uqinries^  and  even  the  insnlts^  that  had  oeen  offered  to  the 
princess  Elisabeth.  One  soUtarj  instance  is  recorded^  in 
which  she  uAed  an  nncourteons  expression  to  a  person  who 
had  fonnerly  treated  her  with  disrespect^  and  now  sought  hor 
pardon*  A  member  of  the  kte  qneen^s  household^  oonscioud 
that  he  had  offered  many  petty  affronts  to  Elizabeth  when 
she  was  under  the  cloud  of  her  sister^s  displeasure^  came  in 
a  great  fright  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet  on  her  first 
triumphant  assumption  of  the  regal  office^  and^  in  the  most 
abject  language^  besought  her  not  to  punish  him  for  his 
impertinences  to  her  when  jnincess.  "  Fear  not/'  repUed  the 
queen ;  ^'  we  are  of  the  nature  of  the  lion^  and  cannot  descend 
to  the  destruction  of  mice  and  such  small  beasts  I"  To  sir 
Henry  Bedingfeld  she  archly  observed^  when  he  came  to 
pay  his  duty  to  her  at  her  first  courts  *' Whenever  I  have  a 
prisoner  who  requires  to  be  saMy  and  straitly  kept^  I  shall 
send  him  to  you/'  She  was  wont  to  tease  him  by  calling 
him  her  gaoler^  when  in  her  mirthful  mood;  but  always 
treated  him  as  a  friend^  and  honoured  him  subsequently  with 
a  visit  at  his  stately  mansion^  Oxburgh-hall^  Norfolk. 

Elizabeth  strengthened  her  interest  in  the  upper  house  by 
adding  and  restoring  five  Protestant  statesmen  to  the  peerage. 
Hrairy  Carey,  her  mother's  nephew,  she  created  lord  Huns- 
don ;  the  lord  Thomas  Howard,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, she  made  viscount  Bindon ;  Oliver  St.  John,  also  a  con« 
nexion  <rf  the  Boleyns,  baron  of  Bletsoe.  She  restored  the 
brother  of  Katharine  Parr,  William  marquess  of  Northamp- 
ton, to  the  honours  he  had  forfeited  in  the  late  reign  by  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  lady  Jane  Gray ;  and  also  the  son  of  the  late 
protector  Somerset,  Edward  Seymour,  to  the  title  of  earl  of 
Hertford.  The  morning  after  her  coronation  she  went  to 
her  chapel,  it  being  the  custom  to  release  prisoners  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  sovereign, — perhaps  there  was  some  for- 
gotten religious  ceremony  connected  with  this  act  of  grace. 
In  her  great  chamb^  one  of  her  courtiers  presented  her  with 
a  petition,  and  before  the  whole  court,  in  a  loud  voice  im- 
plored '^that  four  or  five  more  prisoners  might  be  released/' 
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On  inquiry^  he  declared  them  to  be  ''the  four  evangeliBts 
and  the  apostle  St.  Panl^  who  had  been  long  shut  up  in  an 
unknown  tongue^  as  it  were  in  prison,  so  that  they  could  not 
converse  with  the  common  people.''  Elizabeth  answered^ 
very  gravely,  ''  It  is  best  first  to  inquire  of  them,  whether 
they  approve  of  being  released  or  not  ?''*  The  inquiry  waa 
soon  after  made  in  the  convocation  appointed  by  parliunent^ 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  apostles  did  approve  of  their 
translation.  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  immedii^ly 
published  by  authority,  which,  after  several  revisions,  became 
in  the  succeeding  reign  the  basis  of  our  present  version. 

The  religious  revolution  eflfected  by  Elizabeth  was  very 
gently  and  gradually  brought  to  pass.  ''The  queen,'*  writes 
Jewel  to  Peter  Martyr,  "though  she  openly  &vours  our 
cause,  is  wonderfully  afraid  of  allowing  any  innovations. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  her  own  friends,  by  whose  advice  every 
thing  is  carried  on,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  coimt  de 
Feria,  a  Spaniard,  and  Philip's  ambassador.  She  is,  however, 
prudently,  piously,  and  firmly  following  up  her  purpose, 
though  somewhat  more  slowly  than  we  could  wish."  *  Her 
charge  to  her  judges,  given  about  the  same  time,  is  noble  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  language : — 

"  Have  a  care  over  my  people.  You  have  my  people :  do 
you  that  which  I  ought  to  do.  They  are  my  people.  Every 
man  oppresseth  and  spoileth  them  without  mercy.  They 
cannot  revenge  their  quarrel,  nor  help  themselves.  See  unto 
them,  see  unto  them,  for  they  are  my  charge.  I  charge  you, 
even  as  God  hath  charged  me.  I  care  not  for  myself;  my  life 
is  not  dear  to  me.  My  care  is  for  my  people.  I  pray  God, 
whoever  succeedeth  me,  be  careful  as  I  am.  They  who  know 
what  cares  I  bear,  would  not  think  I  took  any  great  joy  in 
wearing  a  crown." 

The  queen  rode  in  her  parUamentary  robes  on  the  25th  of 
January,  with  all  her  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  their 
robes,  to  Westminster-abbey,  where  she  attended  a  somewhat 
incongruous  religious  service.  High  mass  was  celebrated  at 
the  altar'  before  queen,  lords,  and  commons :  the  sermon  was 

»  Bacon's  Apothegm*.         •  Znrich  Letters.         •  Llngard,  vol.  vii.  p.  257. 
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preaclied  by  Dr.  Cox^  Edward  YI/s  Calyinistic  schoolmaster, 
-who  had  retomed  from  Geneva  for  the  purpose.  Thirteeu 
prelates,  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  take  the  oath  declaring 
the  queen's  supremacy,  were  ejected  by  this  parliament  from 
their  sees,  and  their  mitres  were  bestowed  on  some  of  the 
moat  eminent  reformers.  The  learned  Dr.  Parker,  the  friend 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  appointed  by  the  queen  archbishop  of 
Canterbury :  he  had  been  an  exile  for  conscience'  sake  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary.  Under  his  auspices  the  church  of 
England  was  established,  by  authority  of  this  session  of  parli« 
ament,  nearly  in  its  present  state,  the  common  prayer  and 
articles  of  Edward  VI.'s  church  being  restored,  with  some 
important  modifications ;  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
English  was  likewise  restored  to  the  people.  Before  the  house 
of  commons  was  dissolved,  sir  Thomas  Gaigrave,  their  speaker, 
craved  leave  to  bring  up  a  petition  to  her  majesty,  of  vital 
importance  to  the  realm ;  it  was  to  entreat  that  she  would 
marry,  that  the  country  might  have  her  royal  issue  to  reign 
over  them.  Elizabeth  received  the  address^  presented  by  the 
speaker,  knights,  and  burgesses  of  the  lower  house,  seated  in 
state  in  her  great  gallery  at  Whitehall-palace.  She  paused  a 
short  space  after  listening  to  the  request  of  the  commons,  and 
then  made  a  long  oration  in  reply,  which  George  Ferrers, 
who  was  present,  recorded  as  near  as  he  could  bring  it  away;^ 
but  whether  the  fault  rests  with  the  royal  oratress  or  the 
reporter,  this  task  was  not  very  perspicuously  achieved.  In 
the  course  of  her  speech  she  alluded,  very  mysteriously,  to 
her  troubles  in  the  former  reign  : — 

"  From  my  years  of  ondentanding/'  she  said,  "  knowing  myself  a  servitor  of 
Almighty  Qod,  I  cliose  this  kind  of  life  in  which  I  do  yet  live,  as  a  life  most 
acceptable  to  him,  wherein  I  thought  I  could  best  serve  him.  From  which  my 
dioioe,  if  ambition  of  high  estate,  offered  me  in  marriage,  the  displeasure  of  the 
prince,  ihe  eschewing  the  danger  of  mine  enemies,  or  the  avoiding  the  peril  of 
death,  (whose  messenger,  the  princess*  indignation,  was  continually  present  before 
mine  eyes,)  by  whose  means,  if  I  knew  or  do  justly  suspect,  I  will  not  now  utter 

*  We  learn,  from  Mr.  Palgrave's  Essay  on  the  King's  Council,  (commonly 
odled  privy  council,)  that  the  house  of  commons  used  to  sit  in  the  Chapter- 
boose,  Westminster-abbey,  before  the  well-remembered  chapel  of  St.  Stephen 
was  desecrated  for  their  accommodation.  The  stately  chamber  in  the  Chapter- 
boose  is  still  mitire,— n  monument  of  the  grandeur  of  ecclesiastical  ardiitecture. 
'  Grafton's  Chronicle,  and  Holinshed,  vol  iL  p.  1777. 
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^»emi  QriftliewIio)eoaiii6W«roiiiy8is|erteiaIf,^I  wfflnofcBOirtMr^ 
— oould  all  have  drawn  or  dissuaded  me,  I  had  not  now  remained  in  this  virgin's 
estate  wherein  yon  see  me.     But  so  constant  have  I  always  continued  in  this  my 
determHiafion,  that  thoQ^^  my  wards  and  youth  may  feem  hardly  to  agree 
together,  yet  it  is  true  that,  to  this  day,  I  stand  free  from  any  other  meaning." 

Towards  the  ooneluaion  of  her  speech^  abe  drew  ttom  her 

finger  her  coronation  ring,^  and  showing  it  to  the  eowmon», 

told  them  that — 

''When  she  received  that  ring,  she  had  solemnly  bound  herself  hi  maniage 
to  the  realm;  and  that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  &r  the  memorial  aC her  name 
and  for  her  glory,  if,  when  she  died,  an  inscription  were  engraved  on  a  marble 
tomb,  saying, '  Here  lleth  Elizabeth,  wJUeh  rogned  a  virgin,  and  died  a  virgin.'  ^ 

In  conclnaion^   she   dismissed   the    deputation   with   these 
words : — 

**  I  take  your  coming  to  me  in  good  part,  and  g^e  to  you  eftsoons  my  hearty 
thanks,  yet  mora  for  your  good-will  and  good  mwuihig,  thiui  tr  your  message.'^ 

SUsaheth,  when  she  made  this  declaration^  was  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  haying  completed  her  twenty-fifth  year  in 
the  preceding  September,  and  according  to  the  description 
given  of  her,  at  the  period  of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  by 
air  Robert  Naunton,  she  must  have  been  possessed  of  no 
ordinary  personal  attractions.  ^^  She  was  of  person  tall,  of 
hair  and  complexion  fair,  and  therewithal  well  favoured,  but 
high  nosed;  of  limb  and  feature  neat,  and,  which  added  to 
the  lustre  of  these  external  graces,  of  a  stately  and  majestic 
comportment,  participating  more  of  her  father  than  of  her 
mother,  who  was  of  an  inferior  allay, — ^plausible,  or,  as  the 
French  have  it,  dSbonnaire  and  affable ;  which,  descending  as 
hereditary  to  the  daughter,  did  render  her  of  a  more  sweet 
temper,  and  endeared  her  to  the  love  of  the  people/'  She 
had  ah^ady  refused  the  proffered  hand  of  her  sister's  widower, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  had  pressed  his  suit  with  earnestness 
amounting  to  importunity,  animated  by  the  desire  of  regain- 
ing, with  another  regal  English  bride,  a  counterbalance  to 
the  allied  powers  of  France  and  Scotland.  It  has  also  bei»i 
asserted,  that  the  Spanish  monarch  had  conceived  a  passion 

>  It  is  difficult  to  define  whether,  by  the  ihree  persons  named  in  this  involved 
•entenoe,  the  prinoe,  the  prinoeu,  and  her  sister,  Elisabeth  means  to  designate 
only  the  late  queen  Mary,  or  to  include  Philip  in  the  blame. 

*  This  was  a  repetition,  with  variation,  of  the  same  action  whidi  queen  Mary 
had  previously  prac^sed. — See  Renaud's  Despatches. 
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for  Elizabeth  during  the  life  of  her  sister^  which  rendered  hia 
suit  more  liyely;  and  aaguredly  he  must  have  eommenced  his 
overtures  before  his  deceased  oonsort^s  obsequies  were  cele* 
brated,  in  his  eagerness  to  gain  the  start  of  other  candidates. 
Elizabeth  always  attributed  his  political  hostility  to  Ids  -p&f* 
aonal  pique  at  her  dedining  to  become  his  wife.^ 

Philip  addressed  many  eloquent  letters  to  Elizabeth  during 
his  short  but  eager  courtship^  and  she  took  infinite  pleasure 
and  pride  in  publishing  them  among  her  courtiers.*  Philip 
endeavoured  also  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  his  royal  sister« 
in-law^  whom^  on  that  occasion^  he  certainly  treated  as  a 
monber  of  the  church  of  Bome^  by  assuring  her  ^^that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope  for  their  marriage/'  Elizabeth  knew  that  such  a 
marriage  would  be  no  less  objectionable  than  that  of  her 
ftither  with  Katharine  of  Arragon ;  and  would  at  once^  by 
virtually  invalidating  her  own  legitimacy^  dedare  Mary  queen 
of  Scots  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  late  queen^  her  sister^  in 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  England^  and  Elizabeth  had 
no  inclination  to  risk  the  contingency  of  exchanging  the  regal 
gariand  of  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  for  the  crown-matrimonial 
of  Spain.  Yet  she  had  a  difficult  and  a  deUcate  game  to  play, 
for  the  friendship  of  Spain  appeared  to  be  her  only  bulwark 
against  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Scotland.  She 
had  succeeded  to  an  empty  exchequer,  a  realm  dispirited  by 
the  loss  of  Calais,  burdened  with  debt,  embarrassed  with  a  base 
coinage,  and  a  starving  population,  ready  to  break  into  a  civil 
war  under  the  pretext  of  deciding  the  strength  of  rival  creeds 
by  the  sword.  Moreover,  her  title  to  the  throne  had  been 
already  impugned,  by  the  king  of  France  compelling  his  youth-* 
fol  daughter-in-law,  the  queen  of  Scots,  then  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  entirely  under  his  control,  to  assume  the  arms  and 
regal  style  at  England.  ''On  the  16th  of  January,  1559, 
the  dauphin  of  France  and  the  queen  of  Scotland,  Ids  wife, 
did,  by  the  style  and  title  of  king  and  queen  of  England  and 
Ireland,  grant  to  lord  Fleming  certain  things,'^  notes  sir 
"William  Cecil  in  his  diary, — ^a  brief  and  quiet  entry  of  a  debt 
>  IVp^hM  de  k  Motte  FeDeVm.  *  CMndoi't  EUxaboth. 
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inctured  in  the  name  of  an  irresponsible  ehild^  which  was 
hereafter  to  be  paid  with  heavy  interest  in  tears  and  blood  by 
that  ill-fated  princess^  whose  name  had^  in  the  brief  season 
of  her  morning  splendour^  filled  the  hearts  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  conncil  with  alarm. 

If  Elizabeth  had  shared  the  feminine  propensity  of  leaning 
on  others  for  succour  in  the  time  of  danger^  she  would  pro- 
bably have  accepted  inglorious  protection  with  the  nuptial 
ring  of  Philip ;  but  she  partook  not  of  the  nature  of  the  ivy, 
but  the  oak,  being  formed  and  fitted  to  stand  alone,  and  she 
met  the  crisis  bravely.  She  was  new  to  the  cares  of  empire, 
but  the  study  of  history  had  given  her  experience  and  know- 
ledge in  the  regnal  science  beyond  what  can  be  acquired, 
during  years  of  personal  attempts  at  governing,  by  monarchs 
who  have  wasted  their  youthftd  energies  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  or  mere  finger-end  accomplishments.  The  chart  by 
which  she  steered  was  marked  with  the  rocks,  the  quicksands, 
and  the  shoals  on  which  the  barks  of  other  princes  had  been 
wrecked ;  and  she  knew  that,  of  all  the  false  beacons  that 
had  allured  the  feeble-minded  to  disgrace  and  ruin,  the  expe- 
dient of  calling  in  foreign  aid,  in  seasons  of  national  distress, 
was  the  most  fatal.  She  knew  the  English  character,  and 
she  had  seen  the  evils  and  discontents  that  had  sprung  fix>m 
her  sister's  Spanish  marriage ;  and  in  her  own  case,  these 
would  have  been  aggravated  by  the  invalidation  of  her  title 
to  the  throne.  She  therefore  firmly,  but  courteously,  declined 
the  proposal,  under  the  plea  of  scruples  of  conscience,  which 
were  to  her  insuperable.  This  reftisal  preceded  her  coronation, 
and  the  Spanish  ambassador,  count  de  Feria,  in  consequence 
of  the  slight  which  he  conceived  had  been  put  upon  his 
master  by  the  maiden  monarch  decUning  the  third  reversion 
of  his  hand,  feigned  sickness  as  an  excuse  for  not  assisting  at 
that  ceremonial.  The  next  month,  Philip  pledged  himself  to 
the  beautiful  Elizabeth  of  Prance, — a  perilous  alliance  for 
Elizabeth  of  England,  since  it  rendered  Philip  of  Spain  and 
the  husband  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  the  formidable  rival  of 
her  title,  brothers-in-law. 

Elizabeth's  first  care  was  to  procure  an  act  for  the  recog- 
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nition  and  declaring  of  her  own  title  from  her  parliament, 
which  was  unanimously  passed,  and  without  any  allusion  to 
her  mother's  marriage,  or  the  stigma  that  had  previously  been 
put  <m  her  own  birth.  The  statute  declares  her  to  be  '^rightly, 
lineally,  and  lawfully  descended  from  the  blood-royal,'^  and 
pronounces  ^^  all  sentences  and  acts  of  parliament  derogatory 
to  tiup,  declaration  to  be  void/'  The  latter  clause  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  repeal  of  all  those  dishonouring  statutes  which 
had  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  against  her  mother 
and  herself;  and,  in  addition,  an  act  was  passed  which,  with- 
out reversing  the  attainder  of  Anne  Boleyn,  rendered  Eliza- 
beth inheritable  to  her  mother,  and  to  all  her  maternal 
ancestors.^  This  was  a  prudential  care  for  securing,  malgri 
all  the  chances  and  changes  that  might  befaU  the  crown,  a 
share  in  the  wealth  of  the  citizen-family  of  Boleyn,  implying, 
at  the  same  time,  that  she  was  the  lawful  representative  of  the 
elder  co-heiress  of  that  house,  and,  of  course,  bom  in  lawful 
wedlock;  but  in  a  nobler  spirit  would  it  have  been  to  have 
used  the  same  influence  for  the  vindication  of  her  mother's 
honour,  by  causing  the  statutes  which  infamed  her  to  be 
■wept  fix)m  the  records.  The  want  of  moral  courage  on  the 
part  of  Elizabeth,  in  leaving  this  duty  unperformed,  was 
injurious  to  her  own  royal  dignity,  and  has  been  always 
r^arded  as  a  tacit  admission  of  Anne  Boleyn's  guilt.  Many 
writers  have  ai^ed  that  it  was  a  point  of  wisdom  in  Elizabeth 
not  to  hazard  calling  attention  to  the  validity  of  her  father's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  charges  against  that 
unfortunate  queen;  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  those  subjects  from  continuing,  as  they  always  had 
been,  points  of  acrimonious  discussion,  her  cautious  evasions 
of  questions  so  closely  touching  her  own  honour  gave  rise  to 
the  very  evils  she  was  anxious  to  avoid;  and  we  find  that  a 
gentleman  named  Laboume  was  executed  at  Preston,  who 
died  saying  ^^  Elizabeth  was  no  queen  of  England,  but  only 
Elizabeth  BuUen ;  and  that  Mary  of  Scotland  was  rightful 
aovereign."  * 

>  Jofitrnalfl  of  Parliameiit. 
'  Letter  in  Strype's  Amudi,  printed  by  Barker,  qtiecn's  printer.  , 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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NotwMirtaadiiig  tiie  danger  of  her  position^  from  the  pro- 
bable ooeliticm  €i  the  powen  of  eathoUc  Europe  against  her, 
Bliiabeth  stood  undaunted;  and,  thoogh  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  a  war  with  such  resources  as  she  possessed,  she 
assumed  as  high  a  t<me; '  for  the  honour  of  England/  as  the 
mightiest  of  her  predecess(»rs,  during  the  conferences  at  ChA- 
teau-Cambresis  for  the  arrangement  (^  a  general  treaty  of 
padficadon,  and,  declining  the  offered  mediation  of  Philip  11., 
she  chose  to  treat  alone.  She  demanded  the  restoration  of 
Calais  as  the  prominent  article,  and  that  in  so  bold  and  per- 
severing a  mann^,  that  it  was  guaranteed  to  her,  at  the 
sKjoration  of  eight  years,  by  the  king  of  France,  under  a 
penalty  rf  600,000  crowns.*  With  a  view  to  the  satisfkctlon 
el  her  subjects,  she  caused  lord  Wentworth,  the  last  lord 
deputy  of  Calais,  and  others  of  the  late  commanders  there,  to 
be  arraigned  for  the  loss  ot  a  place  more  dear  than  profitable 
to  England,  and  also  to  show  how  firmly  the  reins  of  empire 
eould  be  grtusfei  in  the  hand  of  a  maiden  monarch.  Wentworth 
was  acquitted  by  his  peers ;  the  others  were  found  guilty  and 
condemned,  but  the  sentence  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

During  the  whole  of  Lent  the  queen  kept  the  fSeist,  heard 
sermons  regularly,  and  appardled  herself  in  black.  The 
happy  restoration  of  peace  caused  the  Easter  festival  to  be 
observed  with  unusual  rejoicings.  ''  On  St.  Gteorge's-day  the 
queen  went  about  the  hall,  uid  all  the  knights  of  the  Garter, 
sJnging  in  procession.'*  The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  were 
four  knights  elected ;  viz.,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquess 
6l  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  and  the  lord  Robert 
Dudley,  master  of  the  queen's  horse.  The  following  lines^ 
from  a  contemporaiy  poet,  may  not  be  displeasing  to  the 
reader: — 

*<  I  wr  s  vi]«iB  qoeen,  attired  la  wUte, 
LMding  with  her  a  loct  of  goodly  kniglifti, 
With  garters  and  with  collars  of  St  Georg»| 
*  Ehabeth,'  on  a  eompartiment 
Of  baoe  in  gold  was  writ,'  and  hnag  askew 
Upon  her  head,  under  a  royal  crown  : 

1  Camden.    Haywaid. 
*  I.  €,,  the  name  'Elizabeth'  ww  writteo  or  lUmniBatad  io  bioe(a  green colom'), 
on  a  gold  label  or  fillet. 
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Sbe  WM  the  lOTefeigii  of  the  kidghts  the  kd. 
H«r  hee,  methoughty  I  knew,  as  if  the  Mmey— 
The  same  great  empress  that  we  now  ei\joy. 
Had  dimbed  the  doads,  and  been  in  person  iSben, 
To  whom  the  earth,  the  sm»  and  eUwImti 
Ansplcioos  are/'  ^ 

When  Eliziibeth  came  to  tbe  throne,  she  found  herself  in 
It  novel  position  as  regarded  the  order  of  the  Gkrter,  for  her 
brother-in-law,  Philip  of  Spain,  had,  in  consequence  of  his 
marriaf  e  with  her  late  sister,  queen  Mary,  been  constituted 
by  the  authority  of  parliament  joint  sovereign  of  the  order 
with  his  royal  consort.  Elizabeth  having  no  wish  to  hold  any 
dignity  in  partnership  with  him,  yet  desiring  to  do  all  things 
with  proper  courtesy,  caused  his  banner  to  be  removed  to  the 
second  stall  on  the  prince's  side,  intimating  that  he  continued 
a  knight-companion  of  the  order,  though  he  had,  by  the  death 
of  the  queen  his  wife,  lost  the  joint  sovereignty.  Philip  then 
returned  the  garter  by  the  hands  of  the  queen's  ambassador, 
lord  Montague,  who  had  been  sent  to  negotiate  a  peace;  but 
Elizabeth  did  not  accept  his  resignation,  and  he  continued  a 
companion  of  the  order  till  his  death,  notwithstanding  the 
hostile  character  of  his  subsequent  proceedings  towards  Eng- 
land.^ Elizabeth's  first  chapter  of  the  order  was  certainly 
held  in  St.  George's-hall,  at  Greenwich,  for  we  find  that  the 
tame  afternoon  she  went  to  Baynard's-Castle,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke's place,  and  supped  widi  him ;  and  after  supper  she 
took  boat,  and  was  rowed  up  and  down  on  the  river  Thames, — 
hundreds  of  boats  and  barges  rowing  about  her,  and  thousands 
of  people  thronging  the  banks  of  the  river  to  look  upon  her 
nugesty,  rqoidng  to  see  her,  and  partaking  of  the  music  and 
sights  on  the  Thames.  It  seems  there  was  an  aquatic  festival 
in  honour  of  the  welcome  appearance  of  their  new  and  comely 
Uege  lady  on  the  river,  for  the  trumpets  blew,  drums  beat, 
flutes  played,  guns  were  discharged,  and  fireworks  played  o£f, 
as  she  moved  firom  place  to  plaoe.  Tins  continued  till  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  when  the  queen  departed  home.'    By  thus 

>  GMTga  FseW'i  poem  on  the  Honour  of  the  Garter,  printed  in  tbe  year  lliS. 
Quoted  ^  dr  Harris  Nkx)bM»  m  his  qplendid  work,  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
'  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  by  sir  H.  NioohM»  vol  i.  pp.  184,  8,  9. 
'  Nichols*  Progresses* 
h2 
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showing  herself  so  fireely  and  condescendingly  to  her  people, 
she  made  herself  dear  and  acceptable  unto  them.  Well, 
indeed,  had  nature  qualified  Elizabeth  to  play  her  part  with 
Sclat  in  the  imposing  drama  of  royalty,  by  the  endowments 
of  wit,  eloquence,  penetration,  and  self-possession,  joined  to 
the  advantages  of  commanding  features  and  a  majestic 
presence.  She  had,  from  childhood  upwards,  studied  the 
art  of  courting  popularity,  and  perfectly  understood  how  to 
please  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  honest-hearted 
mechanical  classes,  won  by  the  frank  manner  in  which  she 
dispensed  the  cheap,  but  dearly-prized  feiyours  of  gracious 
words  and  smiles,  regarded  her  with  feelings  approaching  to 
idolatry;  and  as  for  the  younger  nobles  and  gentlemen  of 
England  who  attended  her  court,  they  were,  almost  to  a  man, 
eager  for  the  opportunity  of  risking  their  lives  in  her  service; 
and  she  knew  how  to  improve  the  love  and  loyalty  of  all 
ranks  of  her  subjects,  to  the  advancement  of  her  power  and 
the  defence  of  her  realm. 

The  pecuniary  aids  granted  by  her  first  parliament  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  though  only  proportioned  to  the  extreme  necessity 
of  the  crown  at  that  period,  were  enormous ;  for,  besides  the 
tenths,  first-fruits,  and  impropriations  of  church  property,  and 
the  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  they  voted  a  sub- 
sidy of  two  and  eight-pence  in  the  pound  on  all  moveable 
goods,  and  four  shillings  on  land,  to  be  paid  in  two  several 
payments.'  How  such  a  property-tax  was  ever  gathered,  after 
a  year  of  famine  and  pestilence,  must  indeed  appear  a  marvel 
to  those  who  witness  the  irritation  and  inconvenience  caused 
to  the  needy  portion  of  the  middle  classes  by  the  infliction 
of  a  comparatively  trivial  impost  at  present.  It  is  always 
easy  to  convince  the  wealthy  of  the  expediency  of  sacrificing 
a  part  to  save  the  whole;  therefore  Elizabeth  and  her  acute 
premier,  Cecil,  laid  a  heavier  burden  on  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
and  those  who  derived  their  living  from  ecclesiastical  property, 
than  on  those  whose  possessions  were  limited  to  personals, 
which  at  that  time  were  chiefly  the  mercantile  and  mechanical 
classes.  The  destitution  of  the  crown  having  been  thus 
1  Bj  ftatnte  Ist  Eliz.  cap.  21. 
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relieyed^  a  series  of  pageants  and  festivities  were  wisely 
ordained  by  the  queen,  as  a  sure  means  of  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  good  people  of  London  and  its  neighbourhood  from 
p^  troubles  and  present  changes.  Stowe  gives  a  quaint 
account  of  her  majesty  coming,  in  great  state,  to  St.  Mary's, 
Spital,  to  hear  a  sermon  delivered  from  the  cross,  on  which 
occasion  she  was  attended  by  one  thousand  men  in  har- 
ness, shirts  of  mail,  pikes,  and  field-pieces,  with  drums  and 
trumpets  sounding.  The  procession  was  closed  by  morris- 
dancers.  Two  white  bears  in  a  cart  brought  up  the  rear,  and 
remained  in  waiting  during  the  preaching.  These  luckless 
animals  were,  of  course,  to  furnish  a  cruel  recreation  for  the 
queen  and  her  loving  citizens  after  the  sermon  was  ended. 

In  a  letter  of  the  14th  of  April,  that  eminent  reformer. 
Jewel,  laments  that  the  queen  continued  the  celebration  of 
mass  in  her  private  chapel.  It  was  not  till  the  12th  of  May 
that  the  service  was  changed,  and  the  use  of  Latin  discon- 
tinued. '^  The  queen,'*  observes  Jewel,  '*  declines  being  styled 
the  'head  of  the  church,'  at  which  I  certainly  am  not  much 
displeased.''  Elizabeth  assumed  the  title  of  governess  of  the 
church,  but  she  finally  asserted  her  supremacy  in  a  scarcely 
less  authoritative  manner  than  her  father  had  done,  and  many 
CathoUcs  were  put  to  death  for  denying  it.  Touching  the 
suitors  for  Elizabeth's  hand.  Jewel  tells  his  Zurich  correspond- 
ent ''that  nothing  is  yet  talked  about  the  queen's  marriage ; 
yet  there  are  now  courting  her  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  Saxon, 
(son  of  John  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony,)  and  Charles,  the  son 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Englishman, 
sir  William  Pickering.  I  know,  however,  what  I  should  prefer ; 
but  matters  of  this  kind,  as  you  are  aware,  are  rather  myste- 
rious, and  we  have  a  common  proverb,  that  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven."  In  another  letter,  dated  May  22,  1559,  he 
says,  "  that  public  opinion  inclines  towards  sir  William  Pick- 
ering, a  wise  and  religious  man,  and  highly  gifted  as  to 
personal  qualities."  Jewel  is  the  first  person  who  mentions 
Pickering  among  the  aspirants  for  the  hand  of  queen  EUzabeih. 
He  had  been  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  to  Oermany 
and  France  with  some  credit  to  himself,  and  the  queen  bestowed 
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ao  many  marks  of  attention  upon  him^  that  the  Spanish  am<« 
bassador,  as  well  aa  our  good  bishop  and  others,  &noied  thai 
he  had  as  fair  a  chance  of  success  as  the  sons  of  ragning 
princes.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Camden  '^as  a  gentleman 
of  moderate  fortune,  but  comely  person/^  It  is  possible  that 
Pickering  had  performed  some  secret  service  for  JSlizabeth  in 
the  season  of  her  distress,  which  entitled  him  to  the  delusive 
honour  of  her  smiles,  as  there  is  undoubtedly  some  mystery 
in  the  circumstance  of  a  man,  scarcely  of  equestrian  rank^ 
encouraging  hopes  so  much  above  his  condition.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  qiiickly  vanished  from  the  scene,  and  was  forgotten. 

A  splendid  embassy  from  France,  headed  by  the  duke  de 
Montmorend,  arrived  May  23,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  queen^s  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Cambresis.  They 
landed  at  the  Tower  wharf,  and  were  conducted  to  the  Ushop 
of  London's  palace,  where  they  were  lodged.  The  next  day 
they  were  brought  in  great  state  by  a  deputation  o£  the 
principal  nobles  of  the  court,  through  Fleet-street,  to  a 
supper^banquet  with  the  queen  at  her  palace  at  Westminster^ 
where  tiiey  were  entertained  with  sumptuous  cheer  and  music 
till  after  midnight.  They  came  gorgeously  apparelled  on  the 
morrow  to  dine  with  her  migesty,  and  were  recreated  after* 
wards  with  the  baiting  of  bears  and  buUs.  The  queen's 
grace  herself  and  the  ambassadors  stood  in  the  gall^,  look- 
ing on  the  pastime,  till  six  in  the  evening.  Another  bull  and 
bear-baiting  was  provided,  for  the  amusement  of  the  noble 
envoys,  at  Paris  garden.  May  26.  At  their  departure  they 
were  presented  with  many  mastiffs,  for  the  nolder  purpose  of 
hunting  their  wdves.^ 

On  the  11th  oi  June,  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the  queen 
and  her  court  embarked  in  their  barges  at  Whitehall,  and 
took  their  pleasure  on  the  river,  by  rowing  along  the  bank 
and  crossing  over  to  the  other  side,  with  drums  beating  and 
trumpets  sounding,  and  so  to  Whitehall  again.  The  Lon- 
doners were  so  lovingly  disposed  to  their  maiden  sovereign, 
that  when  she  withdrew  to  her  summer  bowers  at  Green- 
widi,  they  were  fain  to  devise  all  sorts  of  gallant  shows  to 
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fojntiiA  CKObset  foT  following  her  thei^^  to  ei^ojr^  from  iim% 
to  iim§,  thA  sunshine  of  her  presenoe*  They  prepared  ft  sort 
of  dTie  toamament  in  honour  of  her  ms^e^ty,  July  >nd^  eaoh 
oompany  lupplying  a  certain  number  of  men-at*armt^  1400 
in  1^1  ^'dad  in  Tolvet  and  chaini  of  gold«  ifith  gum^  morria- 
pikesi  balberdfli  and  flags^  and  so  marched  they  orer  London^ 
bridge  into  the  duke  of  Suffolk^s  park  at  Southwark^  where 
they  mustered  before  the  lord  mayor/^  ^  and  in  order  to  initiate 
themselves  into  the  hardships  of  a  campaign^  they  lay  abroad 
in  St.  Oeorge's-fields  all  that  night.  The  next  morning  th^ 
set  forward  in  goodly  array>  and  entered  Greenwich-park 
at  an  eariy  hour>  where  they  reposed  themsdves  till  eight 
o^dook,  9md  then  marched  down  into  the  lawn  and  mustered 
in  their  arms^  all  the  gunners  being  in  shirts  of  mail.  It  was 
not^  howerer^  till  eventide  that  her  miyesty  deigned  to  make 
herself  visible  to  the  doughty  band  of  Cockaigne— diivabry 
they  cannot  properly  be  called^  for  they  had  discreetly  avoided 
exposing  dvio  horsemanship  to  the  mockery  of  the  gallant 
equestrians  of  the  courts  and  trusted  no  other  legs  than  their 
own  with  the  weight  of  their  valour  and  warlike  accoutre* 
ments,  in  addition  to  the  velvet  gabardines  and  chains  of  gold 
in  which  this  midsummer  bevy  had  bivouacked  in  St.  George's 
fields  on  the  preceding  night.  At  five  o'dock  the  que^ 
came  into  the  gallery  of  Greenwich  park-gate,  with  the 
ambassadors,  kurds,  and  ladies, — a  fair  and  numerous  com- 
pany. Then  the  lord  marquess  of  Northampton,  (quern 
Katharine  Parr's  brother,  whom,  Uke  Edward  VI.,  Elisabeth 
ever  treated  as  an  unde,)  her  great-unde  lord  William 
Howard,  lord  admiral  of  England,  and  the  lord  Robert 
Dudley,  her  master  of  the  horse,  undertook  to  review  the 
oity  muster,  and  to  set  their  two  battles  in  array  to  skirmish 
before  the  queen,  with  flourish  of  trumpets,  alarum  of  drums, 
and  melody  of  flutes,  to  encourage  the  counter-champions  to 
the  fray.  ''  Three  onsets  were  given,  the  guns  discharged^ 
the  Moorish  pikes  encountered  together  with  great  alarm; 
eaeh  ran  to  his  weapon  again,  and  then  they  fdl  together  as 
fmt  as  they  could,  in  imitation  of  dose  fight,  while  the  queen 
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and  her  ladies  looked  on.  After  all  this^  Mr.  chamberlain, 
and  divers  of  the  oonimoners  of  the  city,  and  the  whifflers, 
came  before  her  grace,  who  thanked  them  heartily,  and  all 
the  city;  whereupon  was  given  the  greatest  shout  ever  heard, 
with  hurling  up  of  caps,  and  the  queen  showed  herself  very 
merry.  After  this  was  a  runmng  at  tilt;  and,  lastly,  all 
departed  home  to  London.^'  As  numerous,  if  not  as  valiantly 
disposed  a  company,  poured  down  from  the  metropolis  to 
Woolwich  on  the  morrow;  for  on  that  day,  July  3rd,  the 
queen  went  in  state  to  witness  the  launch  of  a  fine  new  ship 
of  war,  which,  in  honour  of  her,  was  called  ^'  the  Elizabeth.'* 
The  gallantry  of  the  city  muster  inspired  the  gentlemen 
of  the  court  with  loyal  emulation,  and  they  determined  to 
tilt  on  foot  with  spears  before  the  queen,  also  in  Greenwich- 
park.  The  challengers  were  three,  the  earl  of  Ormonde,  sir 
John  Perrot,  and  Mr.  North,  and  there  were  defendants  of 
equal  prowess  with  lances  and  swords.  The  whole  of  the 
queen^s  band  of  pensioners  were,  however,  to  run  with  spears, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  a  royal  and  military  fHt 
champitre.y  such  as  might  be  imitated,  with  admirable  effect, 
in  "Windsor-park  even  now.  It  was  both  the  policy  and 
pleasure  of  the  last  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  to  keep  her 
loving  metropolis  in  good  humour,  by  allowing  the  people  to 
participate,  as  far  at  least  as  looking  on  went,  in  her  princely 
recreations.  Half  the  popularity  of  Elizabeth  proceeded 
from  the  care  she  took  that  the  holidays  of  her  subjects 
should  be  merry  days.  "  If  ever  any  person  had  either  the 
gift  or  the  style  to  win  the  hearts  of  people,"  sap  Hayward, 
''it  was  this  queen.*'  But  to  return  to  her  July  evening 
pageant,  in  the  green  glades  of  Oreenwich-park.  A  goodly 
banqueting-house  was  built  up  for  her  grace  with  fir  poles^ 
and  decked  with  birch  branches  and  all  manner  of  flowers^ 
both  of  the  field  and  garden,  as  roses,  July  flowers,  lavender^ 
marigolds,  and  all  manner  of  strewing  herbs  and  rushes. 
There  were  also  tents  set  up  for  providing  refreshments,  and 
a  space  made  for  the  tilting.  About  five  in  the  afternoon 
came  the  queen,  with  the  ambassadors  and  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  her  train,  and  stood  over  the  park-gate  to  see  the 
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exercise  of  arms^  and  afterwards  the  combatants  cliasing  one 
another.  Then  the  queen  mounted  her  horse,  and,  accom- 
panied by  three  ambassadors  and  her  retinue,  rode  to  the 
sylyan  pairilion,  where  a  costly  banquet  was  provided  for  her. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  masque,  and  the  entertainment 
closed^  with  fireworks  and  firing  of  guns,  about  midnight.^ 

But  while  Elizabeth  appeared  to  enter  into  these  gay 
scenes  of  festive  pageantry  with  all  the  zest  of  a  young, 
uprightly,  and  handsome  woman,  who,  emerging  suddenly 
from  restraint,  retirement,  and  neglect,  finds  herself  the 
delight  of  every  eye  and  the  idol  of  all  hearts,  her  mind  was 
intent  on  matters  of  high  import,  and  she  knew  that  the 
flowers  with  which  her  path  was  strewn,  concealed  many  a 
dangeroas  quicksand  from  those  who  looked  not  below  the 
surface.  Within  one  little  month  of  the  solemn  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  Chftteau-Cambresis  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  France  in  her  court,  her  right  to  the  crown  she  wore  had 
been  boldly  impugned  by  Henry  II.'s  principal  minister  of 
state,  the  constable  de  Montmorenci,  who,  when  the  duke  de 
Nemours,  a  prince  nearly  allied  to  the  throne  of  France, 
informed  him  of  his  intention  of  seeking  the  queen  of  England 
in  marriage,  exclaimed,  '^  Do  you  not  know  that  the  queen- 
dolphin  has  right  and  titie  to  England?''^  A  public  demon- 
stration of  this  claim  was  made  at  the  jousts  in  honour  of 
the  espousals  of  the  French  king's  sister  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  Elizabeth^s  oft-rejected  suitor,  when  the  Scotch  heralds 
displayed  the  escutcheon  of  their  royal  mistress,  the  queen 
of  Scots,  quartered  with  those  of  France  and  England.  This 
being  protested  against  by  the  English  ambassador  Throck- 
morton,' it  was  retorted  that  Elizabeth  had  assumed  the  title 
of  queen  of  France  at  her  coronation, — a  pretension  too 
absurd,  as  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law  had  always  incapa- 
citated females  from  inheriting  the  sceptre  of  that  realm, 
even  when  bom  (as  in  the  case  of  the  daughter  o£  Louis 
Hutin)  sole  issue  of  a  reigning  monarch,  representing  the 
ancient  royal  line  of  France.  Calais,  the  last  relic  of  the 
conquests  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.,  was  now  in  the 
>  ITidKkLi'  FrognmeB,  voL  L  •  Forbes'  State-B^iers,  L  p.  186.  *  lb.,  p.  150. 
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bands  of  the  Freneh  Kovornment;  ilthougli  Henrj  II* 
Tirtoally  acknowledged  the  right  of  Elizabeth  to  that  towni 
hj  binding  himself  to  restore  it  at  the  end  oi  eight  years^  it 
was  mere  temporiaing  diplomacy.  The  mighty  plaii  of  ulti* 
mately  uniting  the  Oallic  and  Britannic  empires  beneath  the 
sceptres  of  Francis  of  Yalois  and  Mary  of  Scotland,  nsrer 
ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Henry  11.,  from  the  death 
of  Edward  VI.  till  his  own  course  was  suddenly  cut  short 
by  the  accidental  wound  he  receired  from  a  splinter  of  his 
opponents  lance/  while  tilting  in  honour  of  his  daughter's 
nuptials.  That  erent  produced  an  important  change  in  the 
Ibrtunes  of  England's  Elisabeth.  She  was  at  once  delivered 
from  the  most  dangerous  and  insidious  of  her  foes,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  formidable  alliance  between  France  and 
Spain ;  for  although  the  riral  claims  of  his  consort  to  the 
throne  of  England  were  asserted  by  Francis  II.,  he  was  a 
sickly  youth,  inheriting  neither  the  talents  nor  the  judgment 
of  his  father. 

The  nominal  power  of  France  and  Scotland  both  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mary  Stuarf  s  uncles,  the  princes  of 
Lorraine  and  Ghiise;  but  Uie  rival  fiictions,  both  political  and 
religious,  by  which  they  were  opposed  and  impeded  on  every 
side,  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  injuring  Elisabeth,  who^ 
on  her  part,  actively  employed  agents,  as  numerous  as  the 
arms  of  Briareus,  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord,  and  nursing 
every  root  of  bitterness  that  sprang  up  in  those  unhappy 
realms.  The  fulminations  of  John  Knox  against  feinale 
government  had  incited  the  reformed  party  to  resist  the 
authority  of  the  queen-dowager,  Mary  oi  Lorraine,  to  whom 
the  regent  Arran  had,  in  1654,  reluctantly  resigned  his  office* 
That  nobleman  was  the  head  of  the  powerful  house  of  Hamil* 
ton,  and  the  next  in  succession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  on 
which  he  had  from  the  first  cast  a  longing  eye.  Queen 
Eliiabeth  had,  in  her  childhood,  been  offered  to  him  as  a 
oonsort  for  his  eldest  son  by  Henry  YIII.;  but  thou|^  he 
had  received  the  proposal  in  a  most  reverential  manner,  he 

'  Cotmt  de  Montgoiiieri,  tbe  captain  of  ibe  Sootefa  guard,  and  tdHmmtuik  a 
cdeliratod  leader  of  tlia  HugMoot  partf. 
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lyid  pRfemd  the  dunoe  of  oiytaiiuii|^  the  hand  of  hk  inGuit 
sofwngn  May  Sturt  tar  his  heir,  not  soapecting  thjit  Ftiim 
beth  voold  etcr  moont  the  KngHih  throne,  as  Ac  had  been 
deebied  iUegitisiate  by  her  own  fither,  and  abo  by  act  of 
pariiamBnty  and  her  brother  and  ddv  aster  were  both 
Inriny .  Tbe  ptood  position  she  now  occupied  made  him 
regret  ^at  ha  had  not  closed  with  Henry's  j^oposal;  finally, 
he  sttflfawl  himsdf  tobeddnded  by  her  ministers  with  the 
idea  diat  the  allianoe  was  still  poesiblej  proYided  he  would 
nmhr  himself  sabsenient  to  her  political  Tiewa,  by  assisting 
to  transfiBr  the  crown  of  Scotland  from  the  brow  a£  hia 
absentee  soiereign  Mary  Stoart  to  his  own,  in  order  to 
render  his  scm  a  sidtaUe  husband  £(»  an  l^Tig^ali  q[iieen- 
regnant.  Frerious  to  Arran's  {oroeA  resignation  of  the 
regency  of  Scotland,  Henry  IL  had  inTested  him  with  the 
Frendi  dukedom  of  ChateThcranlt,  and  oonfienred  the  com- 
mand of  the  Scotch  guards  on  his  son.  That  young  noble- 
man then  assumed  the  title  of  the  eaii  of  Arran,  and  had« 
in  anticipation  of  a  more  brilliant  destiny,  embraced  the 
rafonned  rdigion,  and,  as  it  was  sii^Kned,  at  the  suggestion 
snd  with  the  aid  of  Throdonorton,  Elisabeth's  ambassador 
St  Fsriay  ahsoonded  firom  the  French  sendee.  After  Tiaiting 
Genewa^  to  arrange  his  plans  with  the  leaders  of  that  church, 
he  came  prirately  to  England,  Elisabeth  m^  him  on  the 
fidi  of  August,^  at  the  ancient  palace  of  Eltham,  where  she 
anifed  on  the  preceding  day.  Arran  was  young  and  hand- 
soowi  but  weak-minded;  at  times,  indeed,  subject  to  the 
dinAd  malady  which  clouded  the  mental  perceptions  of  his 
ftther  and  iHOthars,— just  the  subject  for  the  royal  coquette 
snd  her  w3y  premier  to  raider  a  ready  tool  in  any  scheme 
eonneeted  with  hopes  of  aggrandisement  tor  himselfl 

As  the  plan  and  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of 
launching  into  the  broad  stream  of  general  history,  the  events 
of  the  Scotch  rampaign,  which  commenced  with  Elisabeth 
sending  an  army  and  a  fleet  to  aid  the  insurgent  lords  of  the 
congregation  in  defending  themselYes  against  the  Freneh 
forces  called  in  by  the  q[ueen-r^ent,  and  ended  by  giving 

>  I^ogard. 
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her  a  predominant  power  in  the  councils  of  that  distracted 
reahn^  cannot  be  detailed  here.  The  MSS.  in  the  State- 
Paper  office  attest  the  &ct  that  the  lord  James,  Maiy's  ille- 
gitimate brother^  (afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  regent 
Murray^)  and  the  principal  leaders  of  the  popular  party^ 
were  the  pensioners  of  Elizabeth^  and  whoU  j  subservient  to 
her  will;  albeit^  she  was  not  the  most  liberal  paymistress  in 
the  worlds  and  occasionally  treated  them  with  a  manifesta- 
tion of  contempt  they  would  not  have  endured  from  their 
own  sovereign.  Most  especially  was  their  celebrated 
preacher^  John  Knox^  the  object  of  her  antipathy.  She 
was  offended  at  the  republican  animus  of  his  writings^  dis- 
gusted at  his  contemptuous  opinion  of  womankind,  and, 
alarmed  at  his  eager  wish  of  visiting  England  on  a  spiritual 
mission,  swore  he  should  never  set  foot  in  her  realm  under 
any  pretence  whatsoever.  When  Knox  wrote  to  CecU,  only 
requesting  permission  to  pass  through  England  on  his  way 
from  Geneva  to  Scotland,  he  met  with  a  refusal.  The  great 
northern  reformer,  whose  self-esteem  was  assuredly  none 
of  the  lowest,  was  excessively  piqued  at  receiving  such  an 
affront  from  the  queen  of  the  Reformation;  and  this  appeared 
the  more  grievous,  as  he  had  fondly  imagined  that  Elizabeth 
was  under  immense  obligations  to  him  for  his  fulminations 
against  her  sister,  queen  Mary.  Unluckily  for  maister  John 
Knox,  Elizabeth  took  far  greater  umbrage  at  his  First  Blast 
of  the  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women, 
than  her  sister  Mary  had  ever  condescended  to  express. 
Elizabeth  considered  that  all  female  monarcha  were  a^rieved 
and  insulted  by  the  principles  set  forth  in  that  book,  and 
that  it  impugned  the  honour  of  the  sex  in  general. 

Knox  wrote  a  bitter  complaint  to  his  old  acquaintance  sir 
William  Cecil,  of  her  majesty's  unkindness  in  choosing  to 
take  so  perverse  a  view  of  his  '  First  blast,'  declaring  that 
'' though  he  still  adhered  to  the  propositions  he  had  set  forth 
in  his  book,  he  never  meant*  to  apply  them  in  her  case, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  a  miracle,'  God  having,  by  an 

1  Knox's  Historj  of  the  Rcfbrmation  in  Scotland,  voL  it  Edited  by  Dtrid 
Laing,  esq. 
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extraoordinary  dispensation  of  his  mercy,  made  lawful  to  her 
that  which  both  nature  and  God's  law  denied  to  other 
women,  and  that  no  one  in  England  would  be  more  willing 
to  maintain  her  lawful  authority  than  himself/^  Neverthe- 
less, he  styles  her  ''  an  infirm  vessel,''  and  expresses  some  fear 
''that,  if  she  persists  in  her  pride  and  foolish  presumption, 
her  ingratitude  sail  not  long  escape  punishment/'  Maister 
John  takes  the  opportunity  in  this  letter  to  address  a  sharp 
sermonet  to  Cecil  himself  on  his  time-serving  conduct.  He 
reminds  him  in  particular  that,  in  the  days  of  "  mischievous 
Mane,"  being  overcome  with  the  common  iniquity,  he  had 
followed  the  world  in  the  way  of  perdition,  to  the  suppressing 
of  Christ's  true  Evangell,  to  the  erecting  of  idolatry,  and  to  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  God's  most  dear  children  he  had  by 
silence  consented  and  subscribed.^  '"This  your  most  horrible 
defection  from  the  truth  known  and  once  professed,''  con- 
tinues the  stem  monitor,  ''hath  God  to  this  day  mercifully 
spared, — ^yea,  to  man's  judgment,  he  hath  utterly  forgiven 
and  forgotten  the  same."  Knox  scruples  not  to  tell  the  great 
English  statesman,  who  was  considered  at  that  time  a  shining 
light  in  the  Protestant  church,  "  that  though  he  was  worthy 
of  hell  for  his  former  defection,  yet  Gt)d  had  promoted  him 
to  honour,  and  must  therefore  require  earnest  repentance  of 
him,  and  a  will  to  advance  his  glory."  He  also  advises  Cecil 
to  purge  himself  firom  "  carnal  wisdom  and  worldly  policy, 
to  the  both  of  which,"  he  says,  "  ye  are  bruited  too  much  to 
incline."  Knox  reproaches  him  with  dissimulation  withal, 
and  reminds  him  of  the  text  of  a  sermon  preached  by  him- 
self in  the  chapel-royal  at  St.  James's-palace  in  the  days  of 
Edward  YI.,  at  which  the  said  worldly-minded  statesman 
had  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  having  been  an  auditor, 
and  was  very  reasonably  expected  by  the  preacher  to  have 
borne  in  mind  ever  since.  Knox  requires  Cecil,  furthermore, 
to  tell  her  grace  the  queen  of  England,  in  his  name,  that 
only  humility  and  dejection  of  herself  before  God  shall  give 
firmness  and  stability  to  her  throne,  which  he  knows  will  be 
assaulted  in  more  ways  than  one  j^  and  that  if  Cecil  dares  to 

1  KuoM^t  Huft  of  the  Beformation.  '  Ibid. 
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conceal  tliis  intimation^  he^  John  Knox>  will  proclaim  to  tho 
world  the  warning  he  has  given.  In  conclusion^  he  re- 
proachfully notices  that  this  is  the  third  time  he  has  begged 
Ucence  to  come  to  England^  and  that  he  shall  consider  it  a 
very  ungracious  thing  if  he  is  again  refused.^ 

Ceeil^  aware  that  some  of  the  hard  hits  maister  John 
Knox  had  thought  proper  to  inflict  upon  him  wn«  unan- 
swerable^ vouchsafed  no  replj.  After  three  months'  pause^ 
Knox  returned  to  the  chai^  by  inditing  another  letter  to 
the  wary  English  secretary,  couched  in  language  less  person- 
ally offensive,  and  enclosing  one  for  the  queen,  addressed 
*^  To  the  virtuous  and  godUe  Elisabeth,  by  the  grace  of  Ood 
Queen  of  England/'  In  his  second  letter  to  Cecil,  Knox 
cannot  refirain  firom  expressing  his  hostility  to  the  fsmale 
sex,  in  the  following  crabbed  sentence :  ^'  Gif  the  most  part  of 
women  be  wicked,  and  such  as  willingly  we  would  not  have 
to  reign  over  us;  and  gif  the  most  godly,  and  such  as  have 
rare  graces,  be  yet  mortal,  we  ought  to  take  heed  lest,  in 
establishing  one  judged  godly  and  profitable  to  her  country, 
we  make  entrance  and  title  to  many,  of  whom  not  only  shall 
the  truth  be  impugned,  but  also  shall  the  country  be  brought 
in  bondage/'*  Unluckily  for  woman-haters,  all  the  heirs  in 
the  line  of  the  regal  succession,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
young  sons  of  the  lady  Margaret,  countess  of  Lenox,  were 
females;  namely,  Mary  Stuart, — against  whose  title  to  the 
crown  of  England  her  natural  subject  aims,  in  particular,  this 
sweeping  censure  against  womankind;  her  aunt,  Margaret 
countess  of  Lenox;  Frances  duchess  of  Suffolk;  her  daughters, 
lady  Katharine  and  lady  Mary  Ghray;  her  sister,  lady  Eleanor 
Brandon,  whose  sole  surviving  issue  was  a  daughter.  Knox 
pertinaciously  repeats  his  desire  of  visiting  England,  observ- 
ing that  he  can  get  no  favourable  answer  to  the  many  letters 
he  has  written  to  require  that  licence.  ''  The  longer  it  be 
delayed,  the  less  comfort  shall  the  fiedthful  receive,  the  weaker 
shall  the  queen's  grace  be."  He  concludes  with  these 
words: — "I  heartily  beseech  you  to  have  my  sorice  com- 

*  This  letter  will  be  ftmnd  at  ftill  length,  in  the  original  orthography,  in  the 
▼aloable  editioii  of  Knox's  Works  edited  by  Dayid  Laing,  ea^.,  vol.  U*  pp*  16-22. 
*  See  Laing*8  edition  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  26,  7. 
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mended  to  the  qaeen's  grace;''  adding,  ''whosoever  maketh 
me  odiotiB  to  her  grace,  seeketh  somewhat  besides  the  glory 
of  Gk)d  and  her  grace's  prosperity." 

In  his  letter  to  Elizabeth  herself,  he  laments  her  displea- 
sure "as  a  burden  most  grievous  and  intolerable  to  his 
wretched  heart/'  and  protests  his  innocence  (rf  haying  wil- 
fhlly  offended  her,  espedally  in  his  book  against  the  ^'usurped 
authority  and  m\}ust  Regiment  of  Women."  Anthorly  pride 
prevented  maister  Knox  from  perceiving,  that  there  was  overt 
treason  in  the  very  recitation  of  such  a  title  to  the  female 
majesty  of  England.  Verily,  Elizabeth  hated  Knox  and  his 
book  so  heartily,  that  if  he  had  ventured  into  England  she 
would  probably  have  shown  him  that  she  was  a  true  sister  of 
"  mischievous  Marie,"  by  committing  both  to  the  flames, 
little  did  maister  John  Knox  know  of  the  temper  of  England's 
Elizabeth,  if  he  thought  by  the  application  of  a  few  scrip- 
tural compliments  to  herself  to  induce  her  to  tolerate  his 
attempts  at  spiritual  dictation  and  recommendations  of  self- 
abasement.  He  does  not  forget  to  twit  har  with  her  former 
apostacy  to  the  church  of  Bome,  which,  of  course,  was  any 
thing  but  an  agreeable  theme  to  Elizabeth. 

"  Comider  deeply,"  he  mjB,  **  bow,  fbr  fear  of  your  Ufb,  ye  did  dedine  from 
Ghriit  Jem  ia  tbe  day  of  bie  battle.  Neither  would  I  that  ye  ibeald  eeteem 
that  matejf  to  be  vulgar  and  Gammoii  which  ye  have  receiYed* — to  wit,  that  (jk)d 
bath  covered  yoor  former  offence,  hath  preserved  you  when  ye  were  most  nn- 
tbankftl,  and  in  the  end  hath  raleed  yon  up,  not  only  from  the  dmt,  but  ake 
firam  tbe  boito  oC  death,  to  role  above  his  people  for  the  eoinlhrt  of  hif  kirk.  It 
uipertaineth  to  yon,  therefore,  to  ground  the  justice  oi  your  authority,  not  upon 
that  law  which  nom  year  to  year  doth  change,  but  upon  the  eternal  providmoe 
of  him  wbo^  eoAtrary  to  nature  and  without  yonr  deserviiigs,  hath  thus  exalted 
yoor  heed.  Qif  thus  in  Qod's  presence  ye  humble  yourself  as  in  my  heart  I 
gkniiy  Qod  fc9  that  rest  to  his  afflicted  flock  within  England  under  you,  a  weak 
instnuBent^  so  will  I  witii  tongue  and  pen  justify  your  authetity  and  regimen^ 
%i  the  Ho^  Ghost  hath  justified  the  same  in  Deborah,  that  blessed  mother  in 
Israel;  but  if  ye  sMl  begin  to  brag  of  your  birth,  and  to  build  vour  authority 
and  regiment  on  your  own  law,  flatter  you  whoso  list,  your  fendty  shall  be 
short  Intsrpret  my  nide  words  in  the  best  part^  ap  written  \tj  bim  who  is  no 
eaemy  to  your  graee."  > 

Such  a  leotore  as  the  above  was  not  very  likely  to  induce 
J!ligabeth  to  grant  the  request  which  Kjiox  in  conclusion 
reiterated^  of  being  permitted  to  visit  her  realm.  His  signal 
success  in  agitating  that  cS.  his  native  sovereign  by  his  stormy 

1  Laing's  edition  of  Knox. 
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eloquence,  though  it  rendered  him  a  useful  instrument  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  cabinet,  warned  her  at  the  same  time  never 
to  allow  him  the  opportunity  of  preaching  to  any  of  her 
subjects.  It  is  very  probable  that  she  had  had  the  chance  of 
hearing  him  herself  while  he  was  one  of  her  brother  Edward's 
chi^lains,  and  disapproved  of  his  doctrine.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  her  prejudice  against  him,  instead  of 
being  vanquished,  increased  after  he  had  favoured  her  with  a 
sample  of  his  epistolary  talents.  ^^  Of  all  others,  Knox's 
name,  if  it  be  not  Gk>odman's,  is  most  odious  here,''  writes 
Cecil  to  sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  sir  James  Crofts,^  Elizabeth's 
ministers  to  the  congregation  lords  in  Scotland.  In  another 
of  his  letters  to  those  gentlemen  he  says,  "  Surely  I  like  not 
Knox's  audacity,  which  was  well  tamed  down  in  your  answer. 
His  writings  do  no  good  A^e,"'  meaning  with  the  queen,  who 
was  impatient  of  his  peculiar  style,  and  always  testified  her 
dislike  to  his  character.  She  took  good  care  to  adhere  to  her 
resolution  of  keeping  him  out  of  England. 

The  treaty  of  Edinbui^h,  which  was  subsequently  firamed 
according  to  Elizabeth's  dictation,  proved,  of  course,  unsatis- 
factory to  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  consort.  '^I  will  tell 
you  freely,"  said  Mary's  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
to  Throckmorton,  "the  Scots  do  perform  no  part  of  their 
duties :  the  king  and  queen  have  the  names  of  their  sove- 
reigns, and  your  mistress  hath  the  effect  and  obedience."' 
The  congregational  parliament  had  despatched  a  solemn  em- 
bassy to  Elizabeth,  to  entreat  her  to  join  in  marriage  with 
the  earl  of  Arran;  the  cardinal  Lorraine,  in  allusion  to  the 
errand  of  these  nobles,  said  to  Throckmorton,  "This  great 
legation  goeth  for  the  marriage  of  your  queen  with  the  earl 
of  Arran.  What  shall  she  have  with  him?  I  think  her 
heart  too  great  to  marry  with  such  a  one  as  he  is,  and  one 
of  the  queen's  subjects."^  Elizabeth  declined  their  offer; 
thanking  the  nobles  at  the  same  time  for  their  good-will, 
"in  offering  her  the  choicest  person  they  had."*  She  had 
many  wooers  in  the  interim,  both  among  foreign  princes  and 

>  Sadler'i  State  Papers,  vd.  i.  p.  532.  <  md.,  585. 

•  State-Pkper  MS.,  letter  of  Throckmorton  to  Elusabeth. 

*  Ibid.  »  Tytler. 
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lier  own  subjects.    Of  these^  Henry  Fitsalan^  eail  of  Arondel, 
claims  the  first  mention^  as  the  foremost  in  rank  and  con- 
sequence.     He  was  the  premier  earl  of  England,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  but  one  peer  of  the  ducal  order,  his  son- 
in-law  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk.    As  the  last  male 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Fitzalan,  he  boasted  the  blood  of 
the  Plantagenets,  of  Charlemagne,  and  St.  Louis,  and  he  was 
nearly  allied  to  the  queen  as  a  descendant  of  Woodville  earl 
of  Bivers :  his  possessions  were  proportioned  to  his  high  rank 
and  proud  descent.     He  had  been  materially  instrumental 
in  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  rightful  heiress, 
queen  Mury,  at  the  time  of  the  brief  usurpation  of  the  hap- 
less lady  Jane  Gray;  and,  though  his  ardent  loyalty  to  the 
late  queen  and  his  zeal  for  the  old  religion  had  induced  him 
at  first  to  take  part  against  Elizabeth  at  the  time  of  the 
Wyatt  rebellion,  his  manly  heart  had  revolted  in  her  favour, 
and  she  was,  in  all  probability,  indebted  to  his  powerful  pro- 
tection for  the  preservation  of  her  life  from  the  malignant 
and  lawless  practices  of  (jardinar  and  his  party.   It  is  certain 
that  he  forfeited  the  &vour  of  Mary  by  the  boldness  with 
which  he  afterwards  stood  forth  in  the  court,  the  council,  and 
the  senate  as  the  advocate  of  the  captive  princess,  and  that 
he  was  employed  in  embassies  to  foreign  courts  to  keep  him 
from  dangerous  enterprises  at  home.^     His  only  son,  whom 
he  had  offered  to  Elizabeth  in  marriage  in  the  time  of  her 
great  adversity,  was  no  more,  and  the  stout  earl,  who  had 
not  exceeded  his  forty-seventh  year,  recalling  perchance  some 
of  the  artful  complhnents  to  himself  with  which  the  royal 
maid  had  declined  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with  his  heir, 
hastened  home  firom  Brussels  on  the  death  of  her  sister,  and 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  her  hand.    Of  all  the 
lovers  of  Elizabeth  his  attachment  was  probably  the  most 
sincere,  as  it  commenced  in  the  season  of  persecution.     He 
now,  as  lord  steward  of  the  royal  household,  enjoyed  many 
opportunities  of  preferring  his  suit ;  and,  albeit  the  maiden 
majesty  of  England  had  no  intention  of  becoming  the  third 
wife  of  one  of  her  subjects,  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  she 

1  Stete-Bqper  Beoordf. 
VOL.    IV.  N 
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gave  him  sufficient  encouragement  to  excite  tlie  jealonsy  of 
the  other  courtiars^  if  not  to  afford  himself  reasonable  hopes 
of  success. 

About  the  8th  of  August^  1559^  the  queen  honoured  him 
with  a  visit  at  Nonsuch,  *  one  of  the  royal  residences,  of  which 
he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  lease  from  queen  Maiy. 
Here,  on  the  Sunday  night,  he  entertained  her  majesty  with 
a  sumptuous  banquet,  and  a  masque  accompanied  with 
military  music,  till  midnight.  On  Monday  a  splendid  supper 
was  provided  for  the  royal  guest,  who  previously,  from  a 
stand  erected  for  her  in  the  further  park,  witnessed  a  course. 
At  night,  the  children  of  St.  Paulas  school,  under  the 
direction  of  their  music-master,  Sebastian,  performed  a  play, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  costly  banquet  with  music.  The 
queen  was  served  on  richly  gilded  plate,  the  entertainment 
lasted  till  the  imusually  late  hour  of  three  in  the  morning, 
and  the  earl  presented  her  majesty  with  a  cupboard  of  plate, 
which  was  the  first  of  those  expensive  offerings  this  sovereign 
ever  after  expected  to  receive,  and  sometimes  almost  extorted, 
from  her  nobles.  By  feeding  the  hopes  of  Arundel,  Eliza- 
beth obtained  his  vote  and  influence  in  thecoimdl  and  senate 
whenever  she  had  a  point  to  carry,  even  with  regard  to  the 
peaceful  establishment  of  the  reformed  church.*  The  royal 
weapon  of  coquetry  was  also  exercised,  though  in  a  playful 
and  gracious  manner,  on  her  former  cruel  foe,  Paulet  marquess 
of  Winchester,  the  lord  treasurer,  by  whom  she  was  splendidly 
entertained  at  his  house  at  Basing,  soon  after  her  accession 
to  the  throne.  At  her  departure,  her  majesty  merrily  be- 
moaned herself  that  he  was  so  old,  "  For  else,  by  my  troth !'' 
said  she,  ''if  my  lord  treasurer  were  but  a  young  man,  I 

1  This  sylvan  pfdaoe,  which  was  bailt  by  Henry  Yin.  at  a  g^reat  expense  for 
hif  pleasure  and  retarement,  oomhined  elegance  with  all  that  magnificence  could 
beitow.  It  was  adorned  with  many  statuee  and  casts,  and  situated  in  the  midst 
of  parks  full  of  deer,  delicious  gardens,  groves  ornamented  with  trellis  works, 
caUnets  of  verdure,  with  many  columns  and  pyramids  of  marble,  and  two  foun- 
tains of  great  beauty.  In  the  grove  of  Diana  was  the  finmtain  of  the  goddess 
turning  ActsBon  into  a  stag,  besides  another  pyramid  of  marble  Ml  of  concealed 
pipes,  to  spirt  on  all  who  came,  unawares,  within  their  reach.  It  was  situated 
near  Ewel,  in  Surrey,  and  has  long  since  been  demolished. 

'  Lingard. 
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€Oiild  find  it  in  my  heart  to  have  him  for  my  hnsband  before 
any  man  in  England/^  ^  When  the  amiouncement  of  the 
marriage  of  her  former  suitor^  Philip  11.^  with  her  £edr  name- 
sake of  France  was  made  to  Elizabeth^  she  pretended  to  feel 
mortified^  and  complained  to  the  ambassador  of  the  incon- 
stancy of  his  master^  "who  conld  not/'  she  said,  "wait  four 
short  months  to  see  if  she  would  change  her  mind/'^ 

The  person  who  held  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  her 
majesty's  fSavomr^  and  through  whose  hands  the  chief  prefer- 
ments and  patronage  of  her  government  flowed^  was  lord 
Kobert  Dudley^  at  that  period  a  married  man.  He  was  bom 
in  the  same  auspicious  hour  with  the  queen^  with  whom  his 
destiny  became  inseparably  connected  from  the  time  they 
were  both  prisoners  in  the  Tower .'  From  the  first  month  of 
her  accession  to  the  throne^  Elizabeth,  so  remarkable  for  her 
firugal  distribution  of  rewards  and  honours,  showered  wealth 
and  distinctions  on  him.  She  conferred  the  office  of  master 
of  the  horse  on  him  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  fee  of  one 
hundred  marks  per  annum,  and  the  lucrative  employment  of 
head  commissioner  for  compounding  the  fines  of  such  as  were 
desirous  of  declining  the  order  of  knighthood;  and  he  was 
soon  after  invested  with  the  Garter,  and  made  constable  of 
Windsor-castle  and  forest,  and  keeper  of  the  great  park  during 
life.  His  wife.  Amy  Robsart,  a  wealthy  heiress,  whom  he 
had  wedded  with  great  pomp  and  publicity  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  was  not  allowed  by  him  to  appear  among  the 
noble  matronage  of  Elizabeth's  court,  lest  she  should  mar  the 
sunshine  of  his  fistvour  by  reminding  his  royal  mistress  of  the 
existence  of  so  inconvenient  a  personage.^    Elizabeth's  imdis- 

>  Iiodge'8  niustratioiii  of  Bntbh  Hiitoiy,  voL  L 
*  Records  of  SimmyH  quoted  by  Lingard. 

*  Camden,  who  attributeB  it  to  a  mysterionB  coDJmiction  of  thar  planets. 

*  In  Mr.  Wrighf  8  valuable  oollection  of  documents  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Qoeen  Elizabeth,  there  is  a  pretty  letter  from  this  lady,  written,  daring  the 
absence  of  her  lonrd,  to  one  of  his  agents  touching  the  pasture  of  some  of  their 
flocks  and  the  sale  of  their  wool,  for  which  she  wishes  to  obtain  ax  shillings  per 
■tone,  and  evinces  a  housewifely  care  to  make  the  most  of  every  thing.  **  The 
Amy  Robsart,''  observes  the  talented  editor,  "busy  about  the  afhirs  of  her  hus- 
band's household,  is  another  character  from  the  Amy  Robsart  of  sir  Walter  Scott." 
Her  tragical  death  at  Cumnor-hall  occurred  in  the  year  1560,  fifteen  years  before 
the  "prinoolie  pleasures  of  Kenilworth." 

n2 
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gnised  partiality  for  the  haadsome  Dudley  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  other  members  of  har  council^  and  even  the  politic 
Cecil  could  not  forbear  hazarding  a  biting  jest  to  Elizabeth 
on  the  subject^  when  he  told  her  of  the  misalliance  of  her 
cousin^  Frances  duchess  of  Suifolk^  with  her  equerry^  Adrian 
Stokes.  "  What  V^  exclaimed  her  majesty,  "  has  she  married 
her  horse-keeper?" — "Yea,  madam,"  replied  the  premier; 
''and  she  says  you  would  like  to  do  the  same  with  yours." ^ 
Cecilys  inuendo  was  undoubtedly  meant  to  warn  the  queen 
that  her  intimacy  with  Dudley  was  likely  to  prove  injurious 
to  her  reputation,  and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  her  majesty's  representative  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  had,  in  a  private  postscript  to  one  of  his  de- 
spatches, addressed  the  following  intimation  to  the  premier 
on  this  delicate  subject : — 

**  I  anore  yon,  nr,  thete  fixUcB  are  broad-mouthed,  where  I  apoike  of  one  too 
much  in  fityour  aa  they  esteem.  I  think  ye  goem  whom  they  named;  if  ye  do 
not,  I  will,  upon  my  next  letter,  write  Anther  to  tell  yon  what  I  concave.  Aa 
1  count  the  ilander  moat  fiUae^  ao  a  yoong  princen  cannot  be  too  wary  what 
coontenanoe  or  familiar  demonstration  she  maketh  more  to  one  than  another.  I 
judge  no  man's  service  in  the  realm  worth  the  entertainment  wit^  such  a  tale 
of  obloqiqr  or  occasion  of  q«eoh  to  such  men,  aa  of  evil  will  are  ready  to  find 
faults."* 

Chaloner  goes  on  to  express  the  vexation  he,  as  an  attached 
servant  of  the  queen,  feels  at  the  impediment  such  reports  are 
likely  to  cause  in  her  majesty's  marriage,  to  the  detriment  of 
her  whole  realm,  ministering  matter  for  lewd  tongues  to 
descant  upon,  and  breeding  contempt.  All  this,  he  states,  is 
written  in  strict  confidence  to  his  Mend  Cecil,  and  entreats 
him  to  keep  it  to  himself.  He  thus  alludes  to  an  overture 
of  marriage  which  had  been  made  to  the  queen  by  the  king 
of  Spain,'  in  behalf  of  his  cousin  the  archduke  Charles,  the 
emperor  Ferdinand's  second  son,  a  prince  of  noble  qualities 
and  stainless  reputation : — 

"In  mine  opnion  (be  it  said  to  yon  only)  the  affinity  is  great  and  honourable; 
the  amity  necessary  to  stop  and  cool  many  entei^nises.  Te  need  not  fear  his 
greatness  should  overrule  you.  He  is  not  a  I^p,  but  better  fbr  us  than  a  Philip." 

When  the  suit  of  this  accomplished  prince  was  preferred 
in  due  form  to  Elizabeth  by  count  Elphinstone,  the  em- 
peror's ambassador,  she  replied,  "  That  of  all  the  illustrious 
1  Sidn^  Ft^era.  '  Burleigh  Rtpera.  *  Ibid« 
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marriages  that  had  been  offered  to  her^  there  was  not  one 
greater^  or  that  she  affeeted  more  than  that  of  the  archduke 
Charles/'  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him  in  England.  It 
was  generally  expected  that  he  would  come  under  an  assumed 
character  to  visit  the  court  of  England,  and  obtain  a  first 
sight  of  his  royal  lady  by  stealth,*  but  this  chivabous  pro- 
ject, well  worthy  of  the  poetic  age  which  gave  birth  to 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  never  car- 
ried into  effect.  The  differences  regarding  their  creeds,  as 
Elizabeth  demanded  conformity  to  the  Protestant  form  of 
worship,  appeared  insuperable,  and  for  a  time  put  an  end  to 
the  negotiations.  Meantime  the  suit  of  a  royal  candidate, 
of  the  reformed  religion,  for  her  hand,  was  renewed  by  the 
king  of  Sweden,  in  behalf  of  his  heir  prince  Eric.  The  am- 
bassador chosen  to  plead  his  cause  was  John  duke  of  Finland, 
the  second  son  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  a  prince  of  singular 
talents  and  address,  and  possessed  of  great  personal  attrac- 
tions. This  distinguished  envoy  landed  at  Harwich,  Sep- 
tember 27;  he  was  met  and  welcomed  at  Colchester,  in  the 
name  of  the  queen,  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  Robert 
Dudley,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  London.  At  the 
comer  of  Gracechurch-street,  Leadenhall,  he  was  received 
by  the  marquess  of  Northampton,  lord  Ambrose  Dudley,  and 
a  fair  company  of  ladies  as  well  as  genflemen  in  rich  array, 
and  an  escort  of  100  yeomen  on  horseback,  with  trumpets 
soxmding.  He  proceeded  over  London-bridge  to  the  bishop 
of  Winchester's  palace,*  which  was  appointed  for  his  abode, 
it  being  the  custom,  in  the  '  good  old  times,'  to  quarter  any 
foreigner  of  distinguished  rank,  and  his  train,  on  some 
wealthy  noble  or  prelate  for  board  and  entertainment.  The 
queen  received  the  Swedish  prince,  at  his  first  audience, 
with  the  honours  due  to  a  royal  visitor,  and  welcomed 
him  with  great  cordiality.  Whenever  he  went  in  state  to 
court  he  threw  handfiils  of  money  among  the  populace, 
saying,  *'  I  give  silver,  but  my  brother  will  give  gold.''* 
"  The  Swede,  and  Charles  the  son  of  the  emperor,"  observes 
bishop  Jewel^  ''  are  courting  at  a  most  marvellous  rate.  But 
1  Lingard.  *  NichoV  Progresses.  f  Holinshed. 
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the  Swede  is  most  in  earnest^  for  lie  promises  motmtains  of 
silver  in  case  of  success.  The  lady,  however,  is  probably 
thinking  of  an  alliance  nearer  home/'^ 

Jnst  at  this  time  Elizabeth  incurred  the  censures  of  some 
of  her  subjects  by  certain  alterations  and  restorations  in  her 
own  chapel,  which  were  considered  as  savouring  too  strongly 
of  popery.  The  facts  are  thus  recorded  by  the  French  am- 
bassador, M.  de  Noailles,  in  a  letter  to  cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
written  on  the  8rd  of  November,  1559: — "Yesterday  this 
queen  celebrated  the  festival  of  All  Saints  in  her  great  chapel 
at  Westminster  with  much  solemnity.  She  had  the  wax 
tapers  lighted  during  the  service  on  the  grand  altar,  which 
she  has  made  them  replace  against  the  wall  where  it  formerly 
stood,  with  the  cross  and  crucifix  of  silver  thereupon.  This 
has  marvellously  astonished  the  people,  and  caused  great 
murmurs  among  the  Protestants  in  this  city.  If  this  goes 
on,  the  Scotch  can  scarcely  expect  to  be  so  highly  favoured 
on  the  score  of  their  religion.  I  know  not,''  continues  the 
sly  diplomatist,  '' whether  it  be  true  that  this  demonstration 
has  been  made  to  pave  the  way  for  some  new  offer  of  mar- 
riage, but  such  is  the  general  opinion.  They  talk  of  the 
emperor's  son :  it  is  believed  the  preliminaries  are  arranged, 
and  that  he  will  shortly  make  his  appearance  here.''^ 

A  few  additional  particulars  of  the  courtship  of  the  hand- 
some duke  of  Finland  are  derived  from  the  same  source. 
"The  duke  of  Finland  continues  his  enterprise;  he  often 
visits  this  princess,  and  is  always  well  received  by  her.  Even 
yesterday  M.  de  CandoUe  found  him  with  her.  It  is  said 
that  he  wished  to  present  to  this  queen  a  ring  valued  at  five 
or  six  thousand  crowns,  but  that  she  deferred,  with  many 
excuses,  accepting  it  at  present,  and  he  cannot  understand 
whether  she  will  take  it  at  last  or  not.  He  has  been  a  guest 
at  the  lord  mayor's  feast,  last  Monday,  in  the  city.  Yester- 
day a  tournament  was  proclaimed  in  this  court,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  queen,  to  Uke  place  on  Sunday  next.    The  mtf- 

*  Zonch  Let;ten»  published  by  the  Pftrker  Society. 
*  Printed  in  the  nnpublished  Tohmie  of  the  Bannatyne  Clab,  firam  medited 
docoments  in  the  French  archiree. 
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brrds  Robert  and  Hunsdon  are  to  hold  four  assaults  with  the 
lance  against  all  comers ;  and  the  said  lady  gives  two  prizes 
to  those  who  best  acquit  themselves  on  either  side/^  Noailles 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  chivalric  exercise 
under  the  following  circumstances.  Queen  Elizabeth  having 
expressed  suspicions  that  the  armament  preparing  in  Nor- 
mandy for  the  reUef  of  the  queen  regent  of  Scotland  was 
designed  to  be  employed  against  herself^  his  excellency 
begged  her  to  allow  him  an  interview^  that  he  might  enter 
into  an  explanation.  Friday^  November  3rd,  was  the  day 
suggested  by  him  for  this  conference;  but  she  appointed,  in 
her  reply,  Sunday  the  5th,  after  dinner.  '*  I  verily  beheve, 
sire,^'  writes  he  to  his  youthful  sovereign.  Frauds  II.,  "  that 
this  was  on  purpose  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  tourney  that 
was  to  take  place  before  her  that  day.  Milords  Robert  and 
Hunsdon  held  four  courses  against  all  comers.  Eighteen 
opponents,  well  armed  and  appointed,  appeared  and  broke 
lances  against  the  maintenants,  and  all  parties  acquitted 
themselves  very  well,  but  the  queen  appeared  much  im- 
pressed in  favour  of  the  two  maintenants.  In  the  gallery 
whence  she  looked  down  upon  this  pastime,  there  were  with 
her  the  duke  of  Finland,  the  imperial  ambassador,  and  several 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  court.  On  my  arrival,  she  inquired 
'  if  I  had  any  news  from  France,  and  complained  that  she  had 
heard  nothing  from  her  ambassador  there,  though  she  had 
sent  for  him  seven  or  eight  days  before,  and  knew  not  why 
he  had  not  already  arrived.'  I  told  her,''  pursues  Noailles, 
"that  I  had  received  letters  from  your  majesty  dated  ten  or 
twelve  days  before,  by  which  I  was  commanded  to  inform 
her,  that  seeing  the  obstinate  malice  with  which  the  Scotch 
were  pursuing  their  enterprises,  you  thought  of  sending  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  some  succour  to  strengthen  the 
queen-regent  of  that  realm  to  resist  them.  On  which  queen 
EUzabeth  repUed  abruptly,  that  'It  might  be  very  reasonable 
to  do  so ;  but  that  it  could  not  be  thought  strange  if,  on  her 
side,  she  also  armed  herself,  having  understood  that  a  much 
greater  array  of  men  and  ships  had  been  prepared  in  Nor* 
mandy  than  was  at  all  requisite  for  the  purpose^  as  there 
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were  already  as  many  Prenchmeii  as  Soots  in  Scotland^  for 
those  in  arms  against  the  queen-r^ent  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  seven  thousand  men/  I  replied^^'  continues 
Noailles,  "  that  if  they  were  counted,  they  would  be  found  at 
the  average  of  a  hundred  to  one,  for  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  now  banded,  by  the  persuasion  of  the  rebels,  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  the  country/'  Here  the  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted  by  the  recommencement  of  the  jousts : 
the  queen,  not  wishing  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  then 
told  me  Hhat  we  could  not  discuss  the  subject  further,  till 
she  was  at  leisure  for  such  matters/  '^  When  the  jousts  were 
over,  she  gave  a  gracious  dismissal  to  the  duke  of  Finland 
and  the  emperor's  ambassador,  and  having  first  apologized  to 
Noailles  for  giving  him  audience  during  such  occupations, 
she  resumed  the  subject  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
pastime.  He  begged  her  not  to  entertain  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  the  armament  was  designed  against  her,  and 
represented  that  the  loyal  party  in  Scotland  being  so  weak, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  king  of  France  to  send  succours  for 
the  defence  of  the  queen-regent,  his  mother-in-law,  who 
would  not  be  permitted  to  remain  at  Leith,  whither  she  had 
been  compelled  to  retire,  unless  it  was  fortified  with  fresh 
defences,  for  which  a  few  French  soldiers  would  be  required.'* 
Elizabeth  replied  to  these  representations,  with  characteristic 
spirit,  ^^It  is  always  my  custom,  as  well  as  that  of  my 
country,  whenever  we  see  our  neighbours  arming  themselves, 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  battle/'* 

On  the  last  day  of  the  merry  year  1559,  a  play  was  acted 
in  the  court  before  the  queen;  but  we  learn  that  the  licence 
usually  allowed  on  such  occasions  being  abused  in  this  in- 
stance, they  acted  something  so  distastefiil  to  her  majesty 
that  they  were  commanded  to  break  off,  and  were  super- 
seded by  a  masque  and  dancing. 

The  Swedish  prince  came,  gorgeously  apparelled,  to  court 
on  the  New-year's  day,  to  pay  his  compliments  to  her  majesty. 
His  retinue  wore  velvet  jerkins  and  rich  gold  chains :  it  was 

1  Inedited  State-Papers  in  the  French  archi?es :  printed  fys  the  Bannat^yne 
Clab,  bat  unpublished. 
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an  equestrian  procession^  and  his  guards  carried  halberts  in 
their  hands.  That  day^  her  majest}r^s  silk-woman,  mistress 
Montague,  brought  her  for  her  New-year's  gift  a  pair  of  knit 
black  silk  stockings.  The  queen,  after  wearing  them  a  few 
days,  was  so  much  pleased  with  them,  that  she  sent  for 
mistress  Montague,  and  asked  her  "  fix>m  whence  she  had 
them,  and  if  she  could  help  her  to  any  more  V^ — ^I  made 
them  very  carefidly  on  purpose  only  for  your  majesty,''  said 
she;  ^'  and  seeing  these  please  you  so  well,  I  will  presently 
set  more  in  hand.'' — ^^  Do  so,"  replied  the  queen,  "  for  indeed 
I  like  silk  stockings  well,  because  they  are  pleasant,  fine, 
and  delicate,  and  henceforth  I  will  wear  no  more  cloth  stock- 
ings." And,  firom  that  time  to  her  death,  the  queen  never 
more  wore  cloth  hose,  but  only  silk  stockings.^  These  knit 
fidlk  stockings  were  imitations  of  some  which  had  been 
previously  sent  firom  Spain^  perhaps  manufactured  by  the 
Moors. 

It  maybe  observed^  that  Elizabeth,  on  her  accession  to 
the  throne,  considering  it  no  longer  expedient  to  mortify  her 
inordinate  love  of  dress  by  conforming  to  the  self-denying 
costume  of  the  more  rigid  order  of  reformers,  who  then 
b^an  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Puritans,  passed  firom 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  indulged  in  a  greater  excess  of 
finery  and  elaborate  decoration  than  was  ever  paralleled  by 
any  other  queen  of  England,  regnant  or  consort.  Horace 
Walpole,  speaking  of  her  portraits,  observes,  "  that  there  is 
not  one  that  can  be  called  beautifiil.  The  profusion  of  orna- 
ments with  which  they  are  loaded  are  marks  of  her  continual 
fondness  for  dress,  while  they  entirely  exclude  all  grace,  and 
leave  no  more  room  for  a  painter's  genius  than  if  he  had 
been  employed  to  copy  an  Indian  idol,  totally  composed  of 
hands  and  necklaces.    A  pale  Roman  nose,  a  head  of  hair 

>  Stowe,  p.  867.  The  good  annalist oontinnes  to  explain  thupoint  of  oottomet 
**  for  joa  shall  understand,  that  king  Henzy  VUL  did  only  wear  doth  hose,  or 
hose  cot  oat  of  ell-faroad  taffieta»  nnLass,  by  great  chance,  there  came  a  pair  of 
sUk  stockings  from  Spain.  King  Edward  VI.  had  a  pair  of  Spanish  silk  stock- 
ings sent  him  aa  a  great  present."  Stowe  betrays  here  knowledge  of  his  own 
profession  of  the  needle,  by  which  he  gained  his  living ;  the  intelligence  is,  how* 
ever,  at  least  as  interesting  to  the  world  in  general,  as  slaughters  in  battle. 
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loaded  with  crowns  aad  powdered  with  diamonds^  a  vast  raff^ 
a  vaster  fietrthingale^  and  a  bushel  of  pearls,  are  the  features 
by  which  everybody  knows  at  once  the  pictures  of  Elizabeth. 
It  is  observable  that  her  majesty  thought  enormity  of  dress 
a  royal  prerogative,  for,  in  1679,  an  order  was  made  in  the 
Star-chamber,  '  that  no  person  should  use  or  wear  excessive 
long  cloaks,  as  of  late  be  used,  and  before  two  years  past 
hath  not  been  used  in  this  realm;  no  person  to  wear  such 
great  ruffs  about  their  necks,  to  be  left  off  such  monstrous 
undecent  attiring/  In  her  Other's  reign,  who  dictated  every 
thing,  firom  religion  to  fashions,  he  made  an  act  prohibiting 
the  use  of  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  or  tinsel,  satin,  silk,  or 
cloth  mixed  with  gold,  any  sable,  fur,  velvet,  embroidery  in 
gowns  or  outermost  garments,  except  for  persons  of  distinc- 
tion,— dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  or  gentlem^i  and  knights 
that  had  250/.  per  annum.  This  act  was  renewed  2nd  of 
Elizabeth.  No  one  who  has  less  than  100/.  per  annum  was 
to  wear  satin  or  damask,  or  fur  of  conies ;  none  not  worth 
20/.  per  annum,  or  200/.  capital,  to  wear  any  fiir,  save  lamb^ 
nor  cloth  above  10».  the  yard.*' 

The  record  of  presents  made  by  Elizabeth  to  the  ladies  of 
her  court  is  scanty,  especially  at  the  early  part  of  her  reign; 
but  in  a  curious  manuscript  wardrobe-book  of  that  queen, 
in  the  possession  of  sir  Thomas  Fhillipps,  bart.,  appears 
this  item : — 

*' Delivered  the  30th  of  April,  anno  4  reginaElizabeUi,  to  ^ 
— Kme  looee  gown  of  black  vdvet,  embroideared  overtbwart,  and  cut  between  the 
borders  with  a  lozenge  cut,  lined  with  sarcenet  and  fustian,  and  edged  with 
luzarns,  and  one  French  kirtle  of  porple  satin,  raised,  lined  with  purple  taffita» 
belonging  to  the  late  queen  Mary." 

Meantime^  Elizabeth  continued  to  amuse  hersdif  with 
the  flattery  and  personal  attentions  of  the  duke  of  Finland 
during  the  whole  of  this  autumn^  while  at  the  same  time 
secretly  encouraging  the  suit  of  the  archduke  Charles.  The 
irritation  of  the  mortified  Swedish  prince  broke  out  on  the 
10th  of  December  in  a  quarrel  with  the  imperial  ambassador, 
who  was  negotiating  the  matrimonial  treaty  between  the 
archduke  and  the  royal  coquette  of  England.  High  words 
and  angry  taunts  were  exchanged  between  the  duke  of  Fin- 
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land  and  the  said  ambassador  in  the  presence  of  her  majesty. 
Elizabeth  expressed  great  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  the 
jealous  Swede,  and  rose  to  withdraw.  He  would  fam  have 
followed  her  into  her  chamber  to  make  his  peace  there ;  but 
she  gave  him  his  dismissal  before  the  whole  court,  and  retired 
to  her  private  apartment,  taking  with  her  the  ambassador,  as 
if  for  the  discussion  of  some  confidential  matter.^ 

Before  Elisabeth  had  given  any  decided  answer  touching 
the  Swedish  match,  the  aged  king  Gustavus  died,  and  Eric 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  that  realm;  who,  having  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  his  brother  had  been  playing  the  wooer 
on  his  own  account,  recalled  him,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to 
renew  the  matrimonial  negotiations  in  his  name.  The  arrival 
of  the  new  plenipotentiary,  Nicholas  Ouildenstiem,  caused 
great  excitement  among  the  Londoners,  for  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  brought  two  ships  laden  with  treasure  as  presents 
for  the  queen.'  Eighteen  large  pied  horses  and  sevend  chests 
of  bullion,  it  seems,  were  actually  presented  to  her  majesty 
in  the  name  of  her  royal  wooer,  with  an  intimation  **  that 
he  would  quickly  follow  in  person,  to  lay  his  heart  at  her 
feet/'  This  announcement  caused  a  little  prudish  perplexity 
to  Elizabeth  and  her  council,  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
king  of  Sweden  should  be  received  on  his  arrival  in  the 
palace,  '^  the  queen's  majesty  being  a  maid.'**  As  Eric  was 
the  handsomest  man  in  Europe,  if  he  had  come  in  person  it 
is  possible  that,  with  Elizabeth's  admiration  for  beauty,  the 
result  might  have  been  different,  but  she  was  not  to  be  won 
by  proxy  courtship.  As,  however,  it  had  pleased  her  to 
accept  the  king's  presents,  he  was  naturally  regarded  by  the 
nation  as  her  bridegroom  elect.  The  desire  of  some  of  the 
speculative  pictorial  publishers  of  the  day  to  be  the  first  to 
gratiiy  the  loyal  public  with  united  resemblances  of  the  illus- 
trious couple,  occasioned  the  following  grave  admonition  to 
be  addressed  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  lord  mayor : — 

^  Memorial  sent  by  M.  de  la  Motte  to  the  king  of  France,  20th  December, 
1559.  Frinted  in  Pieces  et  Docmnenti  In^diti,  reiatifb  k  FHistone  d'Ecose: 
nnpnMiahed  ydome  of  the  Baanatyne  Club. 

>  Stiype.    Kichola.  •  Burldgh  State-F&pera. 
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"  It  may  please  your  lordship,  the  queen's  miyesty  understandeth  that  oertam 
bookbinders  and  stationers  do  utter  certain  psq>ers,  wherein  be  printed  the  face 
of  her  migesty  and  the  king  of  Sweden;  and  although  her  highness  is  not  mis- 
oontented  that  either  her  own  ftoe  or  the  said  king's  should  be  printed  or  por* 
traUed,  yet  to  be  joined  in  the  same  paper  with  the  said  king,  or  with  any  other 
prince  that  is  known  to  have  made  any  request  for  marriage  to  her  majesty,  is 
not  to  be  allowed.  And  therefore  her  migesty's  pleasure  is,  that  your  lordship 
ahould  send  for  the  waidena  of  the  stationers,  or  for  the  wardens  of  any  other 
men  that  have  such  papers  to  sell,  and  to  take  order  with  them,  that  all  such 
papers  be  taken  and  packed  up  together  in  such  sort,  that  none  be  permitted  to 
be  seen  in  any  part  For  otherwise  her  migesty  might  teem  touched  in  honour 
by  her  own  subjects,  that  would  in  such  piq^ers  declare  an  idlowance  to  have  her- 
self j(nned,  as  it  were,  in  marriage  with  the  said  king,  where  indeed  her  majesty 
hitherto  cannot  be  induoed(whei«of  wehare  cause  to8aiTOw)to  allow  of  marriage 
with  any  manner  of  person."^ 

One  of  these  contraband  engravings^  if  in  existence^  would 
at  present  be  readily  purchased  at  its  weight  in  gold.  About 
the  same  period  that  the  united  resemblances  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  comely  northern  suitor  were  thus  peremptorily  sup- 
pressed^ her  old  preceptor,  Roger  Ascham,  whom  she  had 
continued  in  the  post  of  Latin  secretary,  and  occasionally 
made  her  counsellor  on  matters  of  greater  importance  than 
the  niceties  of  the  learned  languages,  informs  his  fiiend 
Sturmius  that  he  had  shown  her  majesty  a  passage  in  one  of 
his  letters  relating  to  the  Scotch  affairs,  and  another  on  the 
interesting  subject  of  her  marriage, — Sturmius,  it  seems, 
haying  undertaken,  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  secre- 
tary, to  advocate  the  suit  of  Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  to  the 
regal  spinster.  "  The  queen  read,  remarked,  and  graciously 
acknowledged  in  both  of  them,''  writes  Ascham,  ''your 
respectful  observance  of  her.  The  part  respecting  her  mar- 
riage  she  read  over  thrice,  as  I  weU  remember,  and  with 
somewhat  of  a  gentle  smile,  but  still  preserving  a  modest 
and  bashful  silence.  Concerning  that  point,  inde^,  my  dear 
Sturmius,''  pursues  he,  ''I  have  nothing  certain  to  write 
to  you,  nor  does  any  one  truly  know  what  to  judge.  I  told 
you  rightly  in  one  of  my  former  letters,  that,  in  the  whole 
ordinance  of  her  life,  she  resembled  not  Phaedra  but  Hip- 
polyta,  for  by  nature,  and  not  by  the  counsels  of  others,  she 
is  thus  averse  and  abstinent  from  marriage.  When  I  know 
1  Haynes*  State-Papers,  868. 
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any  thing  for  certain^  I  will  write  it  to  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; in  the  mean  time^  I  have  no  hopes  to  give  you  respect- 
ing the  king  of  Sweden/'  After  this  confidential  passage, 
the  preceptor-secretary  launches  forth  into  more  than  his 
wonted  encomiums  on  the  learning  of  his  royal  pupil,  declar- 
ing ''that  there  were  not  four  men  in  Enghmd,  either  in 
church  or  the  state,  who  understood  more  Greek  than  her 
majesty/'  and,  as  an  instance  of  her  proficiency  in  other 
toi^ues,  he  mentions  ''that  he  was  once  present  at  court, 
when  she  gave  answers  at  the  same  time  to  three  ambas- 
sadors,— ^the  Imperial,  the  French,  and  the  Swedish, — ^in 
Italian,  French,  and  Latin,  fluently,  gracefully,  and  to  the 
point/'  Elizabeth,  who  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  important 
influence  of  men  of  learning  united  with  genius  on  the  world 
at  lai^,  paid  Sturmius  the  compliment  of  addressing  to  him 
a  letter,  expressing  her  sense  of  the  attachment  he  had 
manifested  towards  herself  and  her  country,  promising, 
withal,  "  that  her  acknowledgments  shall  not  be  confined  to 
words  alone/' 

While  Elizabeth  was  yet  amusing  herself  with  the  addresses 
of  the  royal  Swedes, — ^for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Eric's  jealousy  of  the  brother  who  finally  deprived  him  of 
his  crown,  was  well  founded  with  regard  to  his  attempts  to 
supplant  him  in  the  good  graces  of  the  English  queen, — 
the  king  of  Denmark  sent  his  nephew,  Adolphus  duke  of 
Holstein,  to  try  his  fortune  with  the  illustrious  spinster.  He 
was  young,  handsome,  valiant,  and  accomplished,  and  in  love 
with  the  queen.  One  of  the  busybodies  of  the  court  wrote 
to  her  ambassador  at  Paris,  "that  it  was  whispered  her 
majesty  was  very  fond  of  him  /'  he  was,  however,  rejected 
like  the  rest  of  her  princely  wooers.  "  The  duke  of  Holstein 
has  returned  home,"  says  Jewel,  "after  a  magnificent  recep« 
tion  by  us,  with  splendid  presents  firom  the  queen,  having 
been  elected  into  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  invested  with 
its  golden  and  jewelled  badge.  The  Swede  is  reported  to  be 
always  coming,  and  even  now  to  be  on  his  voyage,  and  on 
the  eve  of  landing;  but,  as  &r  as  I  can  judge,  he  will  not  stir 
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a  foot/'  Elizabeth^  it  apx>ears^  thought  otherwise^  for  it  is 
recorded  by  that  pleasant  gossip^  Allen^  in  a  letter  written 
firom  the  conrt^  that  her  majesty  was^  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember^ in  hourly  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  her  royal 
suitor,  and  that  certain  works  were  in  hand  in  anticipation 
of  his  arrival  at  Westminster,  at  which  the  workmen  laboured 
day  and  night  in  order  to  complete  the  preparations  for  his 
reception.  After  all,  Eric  never  came,  having  reasons  to 
believe  that  his  visit  would  be  fruitless ;  and  he  finally  con- 
soled himself  for  his  failure  in  obtaining  the  most  splendid 
match  in  Europe,  by  marrying  one  of  his  own  subjects.^ 

The  death  of  lord  Robert  Dudley's  wife  at  this  critical 
juncture,  under  peculiar  suspicious  circumstances,  gave  rise 
to  dark  rumours  that  she  had  been  put  out  of  the  way  to 
enable  him  to  accept  the  willing  hand  of  a  royal  bride. 
Lever,  one  of  the  popular  preachers  of  the  day,  wrote  to 
Cecil  and  Enollys,  exhorting  them  to  investigate  the  matter, 
because  ^'  of  the  grievous  and  dangerous  suspicion  and  mut- 
tering of  the  death  of  her  that  was  the  wife  of  my  lord 
Bobert  Dudley.''  Some  contradictory  statements  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  mischance  (as  it  was  called)  happened 
to  the  imfortunate  lady  were  offered  by  the  sprightly  widower 
and  the  persons  in  whose  care,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  in 
whose  custody,  the  deserted  wife  of  his  youth  was  kept  at 
Cimmor-hall,  in  Berkshire,  and  it  was  declared  by  the 
authorities  to  whom  the  depositions  were  made  that  her 
death  was  accidentaL  So  Utile  satisfactory  was  the  expla- 
nation, that  even  the  cautious  Cecil  expressed  his  opinion 
"that  Dudley  was  infamed  by  the  death  of  his  wife."* 
Throckmorton,  the  EngUsh  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  so 
thoroughly  mortified  at  the  Ught  in  which  this  affair  was 
regarded  on  the  continent,  that  he  wrote  to  Cedl, — "  The 
bruits  be  so  brim  and  so  maliciously  reported  here,  touching 

^  A  beaaty  of  humble  degree,  called  '  Eato  the  Nut-g^l,'  with  whom  his 
mijesty  fiall  in  love,  from  seeing  her  occasionally  selling  her  nuts  in  the  square 
before  his  palace.  He  found  her  virtue  impregnable,  and  made  h^  his  queen. 
She  proved  a  model  of  conjugal  tenderness  and  fbith,  especkUy  in  his  revene  of 
fbrtune^  when  supplanted  in  his  royal  office  by  his  brother  John,  by  whom  he  was 
finaUy  murdered.  *  Hayn^  State-Pftpers,  362. 
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the  marriage  of  the  lord  Robert  and  the  death  of  his  wife, 
that  I  know  not  where  to  turn  me,  nor  what  countenance  to 
bear/'*  In  England  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  queen 
was  under  promise  of  marriage  to  Dudley,  and  though  all 
murmured,  no  one  presumed  to  remonstrate  with  her  majesty 
on  the  subject.  Parry,  the  unprincipled  confidant  of  the 
lord  admiral  Seymour's  clandestine  courtship  of  his  royal 
mistress,  and  whom  she  had,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
made  a  privy  councillor,  and  preferred,  though  a  convicted 
de&ulter,  to  the  honourable  and  lucrative  office  of  comptroller 
of  her  household,  openly  flattered  the  favourite's  pretensions, 
who  now  began  to  be  distinguished  in  the  court  by  the  sig- 
nificant title  of  ''my  lord,''  without  any  reference  to  his 
name,*  while  daily  new  gifU  and  immunities  were  lavished 
on  him.  Meantime  the  jealous  rivaby  of  the  earl  of  Arundel 
led  to  open  brawls  in  the  court;  and  as  the  quarrel  was 
warmly  taken  up  by  the  servants  and  followers  of  these 
nobles,  her  majesty's  name  was  bandied  about  among  them 
in  a  manner  degrading,  not  only  to  the  honour  of  royalty, 
but  to  feminine  delicacy.  On  one  occasion  Arthur  Guntor, 
a  retainer  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  brought  before  the 
council,  on  the  information  of  one  of  Dudley's  servants,  to 
answer  for  the  evil  wishes  he  had  invoked  on  the  favourite 
for  standing  in  the  way  of  his  lord's  preferment  in  the  royal 
marriage,  to  which  both  aspired.  Guntor  made  the  following 
confession : — 

''FleaMth  your  bononn  to  understand,  that  about  three  weeks  sinoel  ehanoed 
to  be  bunting  wUh.  divers  gentlemen,  when  I  fell  in  talk  with  agentleman  named 
Mr.  George  Cotton,  who  told  me  '  that  the  qneen's  highness  bdng  at  supper  on 
a  time  at  my  lord  Robert's  bouse,  where  it  cbanced  her  highness  to  be  benigbted 
homeward;  and  as  her  grace  was  going  home  by  torch-light,  she  fell  in  talk  with 
them  that  carried  the  torches,  and  said  that  *  she  would  make  their  lord  the  best 
that  ever  was  of  his  name/  Whereupon  I  said,  '  that  her  grace  must  make  him, 
ihm,  a  duke;'  and  be  said  'that  the  report  was,  tbot  her  bigfaneas  should  many 
him ;*  and  I  answered,  'I  pray  God  all  be  for  the  best,  and  I  pray  God  all  men 
may  take  it  well,  that  there  nugbt  rise  no  trouble  thereof ;'  and  so  havel  said  to 
divers  others  since  that  time."* 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  person  of  common  sense,  that 
Dudley^s  man  was  playing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  choleric 

'  Hardwicke's  State-Papers,  voL  L  p.  121.  «  lUipin. 

*  Burleigh's  State-Papers. 
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servant  of  Arundel^  or^  in  Tulgar  pliraseology^  hoaxing  him 
with  this  tale^  since  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  her 
majesty  (who  on  such  occasions  was  either  in  her  state  car- 
riage, on  horseback  snrrounded  by  her  own  officers  of  the 
household,  or,  which  was  most  probably  the  case,  carried  in 
a  sort  of  open  sedan,  on  either  side  of  which  marched  the 
principal  nobles  of  her  court,  and  her  band  of  pensioners 
with  their  axes,)  to  have  held  any  such  colloquy  with 
Dudley's  torch-bearers,  even  if  she  had  felt  disposed  to  make 
such  disclosures  of  her  royal  intentions,  in  the  public  streets* 
Guntor  also  deposed,  that  when  Cotton  had  said  it  was 
rumoured  that  lord  Bobert  Dudley  should  hare  the  queen, 
he  had,  after  one  or  two  rejoinders  had  passed,  observed,  in 
reference  to  the  earl  of  Arundel's  cognizance,  "I  trust  'the 
white  horse'  will  be  in  quiet,  and.  so  shall  we  be  out  of 
trouble.  It  is  well  known  that  his  blood,  as  yet,  was  never 
attaint."^  This  remark  was  in  allusion  to  the  ignominious 
deaths  of  the  favourite's  grandfather,  Edmund  Dudley  'the 
extortioner;'  his  father,  the  duke  of  Northumberland;  and 
his  brother,  lord  Guildford  Dudley, — ^all  three  of  whom  had 
perished  on  a  scaffold.  It  was  reported  that  Leicester'^ 
great-grandfather  was  a  carpenter,  and  his  enemies  were 
wont  to  say  of  him,  ''  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  duke,  the 
brother  of  a  king,  the  grandson  of  an  esquire,  and  the 
great-grandson  of  a  carpenter;  that  the  carpenter  was  the 
only  honest  man  in  the  family,  and  the  only  one  who  died 
in  his  bed."  A  person  who  well  knew  the  temper  of 
Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  the  undisguised  predilection  she 
evinced  for  the  company  of  her  master  of  the  horse,  predicted 
"that  the  queen  would  surely  never  give  her  hand  to  so 
mean  a  peer  as  Robin  Dudley, — ^noble  only  in  two  descents, 
and  in  both  of  them  stained  with  the  block."  The  event 
proved  that  this  was  a  correct  judgment. 

Throckmorton,  annoyed  past  endurance  at  the  sneers  of 
his  diplomatic  brethren  in  Paris,  took  the  bold  step  of  send- 
ing his  secretary,  Jones,  to  acquaint  her  majesty  privately 
with  the  injurious  reports  that  were  circulated  on  the  con- 

^  Btirl^h's  State-Fftpen» 
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tinent  touching  herself  and  Robert  Dudley.    Jones  obtained 
audience  of  the  queen  November  25th^  when  she  came  to 
sleep  at  her  Oreenwich-palace^  after  hunting  the  whole  day 
at  Mtham.    The  news  had  however  preceded  him  ''that  he 
came  to  tell  her  majesty^  that  the  French  queen  said  she 
meant  io  marry  her  master  of  the  horses/'    When  Jones  pre- 
pared to  open  his  delicate  commission^  Elizabeth  interrupted 
him  by  sayings ''  I  have  heard  of  this  before^  and  he  need  not 
have  sent  you,  withal/'    The  secretary,  nevertheless,  per- 
sisted in  teUing  every  thing  that  Throckmorton  had  charged 
him  to  say  in  disparagement  of  lord  Robert  Dudley.     "When 
I  came  to  the  point  that  touched  his  race,''  says  he  in  his 
despatch,  ''I  set  forth  in  as  vehement  terms  as  the  case 
required,    that    the    duke  of  Northumberland  his  father's 
hatred  was  rather  to  her,  than  to  queen  Mary  her  sister." 
The  queen  laughed,  turned  herself  first  to  one  side,  and  then 
to  the  other,  and  set  her  hand  before  her  face.'"     When 
Jones  proceeded  to  inform  her  majesty,  that  the  man  whom 
it  was  reported  she  meant  to  honour  with  her  hand  was 
regarded  by  all  the  world  as  the  murderer  of  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth raised  her  voice  in  his  defence,  and  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  clear  him  from  the  imputation.     "  The  matter,"  she  said, 
"  had  been  tried  in  the  country,  and  foimd  to  be  contrary  to 
that  reported,  as  lord  Robert  was  then  at  court,  and  none  of 
his  [people]  at  the  attempt  at  his  wife's  house ;  and  that  as 
it  fell  out,  it  would  neither  touch  her  own  honour,  nor  his 
honesty.*     Thy  ambassador,"  she  added,  "knoweth  some- 
what of  my  mind  in  these  things.'"    Jones  said  ''that  he 
knew  that  lord  Robert  had  previously  been  acquainted  with 
his  mission."    On  which  her  majesty,  using  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, promised  him  faith,  silence,  and  favour.    The  last,  he 
adds,  "  that  he  foimd  frt>m  her,"  but  seemed  to  doubt  of  its 
extension  towards  her  ambassador,  Throckmorton,  as  she 
never  mentioned  his  name,  excepting  when  the  death  of  Amy 
Bobsart  was  dwelt  on.     She  then  once  or  twice  asked  him, 
'*  Did  Nicholas  Throckmorton  will  you  to  declare  this  matter 
to  me  ?"    Elizabeth,  if  she  could  not  own  her  internal  agita- 
1  Hardwicke't  State-Pkpen,  roL  1 165.  •  lUd.  •  Ibid. 
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tion^  could  not  help  reyealing  it  by  her  looks  and  the  change 
of  her  health;  for  ^'the  queen^s  majesty/'  continues  Jones, ^ 
'^  looketh  not  so  hearty  and  well  as  she  did,  by  a  great  deal, 
and  surely  the  matter  of  my  lord  Robert  doth  much  per- 
plex her/'  Notwithstanding  the  honest  warning  of  Throck- 
morton to  his  royal  mistress,  the  favourite  continued  in  dose 
attendance  on  her  person.  It  is  related  that  one  of  his 
political  rivals,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
Sussex,  gave  him  a  blow  at  the  council-board,  in  presence  of 
the  queen.  Elizabeth,  who  was  well  fitted  to  rule  the  stormy 
elements  over  which  she  presided,  told  the  pugnacious  states- 
man that  he  had  forfeited  his  hand,  in  reference  to  the  law 
which  imposed  that  penalty  on  any  one  who  presumed  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  court  by  the  commission  of  such 
an  outrage.  On  which  Dudley  rejoined,  that  ^'He  hoped 
her  majesty  would  suspend  that  sentence  till  the  traitor  had 
lost  his  head,''  and  the  matter  went  no  further.  It  is 
shrewdly  remarked  by  Naimton,  that  this  influential  noble 
ever  kept  clear  from  quarrels  with  the  queen's  kinsmen, 
Henry  Carey,  lord  Hunsdon,*  and  sir  Thomas  Sackville;  for 
of  them  he  was  wont  to  say,  '^  that  they  were  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  and  were  noli  me  tangere/^ 

Queen  Elizabeth  kept  her  Maundy  this  year,  1560,  after 
the  old  fashion,  in  her  great  hall  in  the  court  at  Westminster, 
by  washing  the  feet  of  twenty  poor  women,  and  then  gave 
gowns  to  every  woman,  and  one  of  them  had  the  royal  robe 
in  which  her  majesty  officiated  on  this  occasion.  The  queen 
drank  to  every  woman  in  a  new  white  cup,  and  then  gave  her 
the  cup.  The  same  afternoon,  in  St.  James's-park,  she  gave 
a  public  alms  of  twopence  each  to  upwards  of  two  thousand 
poor  men,  women,  and  children,  both  whole  and  lame.  The 
royal  gift  was  in  silver  coins,  and  the  value  was  from  six- 
pence to  eight-pence  of  the  present  money.  Nothing  en- 
deared the  sovereign  more  to  the  people  than  the  public 
exercise  of  these  acts  of  personal  charity,  which  afiPorded  them 

>  Hardwicke'8  State-Papers,  toL  i.  167. 
*  They  were  both  of  the  Boleyn  blood.     Hunsdon  was  the  son  of  the  queen's 
aunt,  ULary  Bdejn;  SackviUe of  her  great-aunt,  the  flister  of  sir  Thomas Bolejxi. 
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at  once  a  holiday  and  a  pageant^  making  glad  tlie  hearts  of 
the  poor  with  a  gift  to  which  inestimable  value  would  be 
attached.  Abject  indeed  was  the  recipient  of  the  royal 
bounty  who  did  not  preserre  the  fair  new  coin  to  wear  as  a 
precious  amulet^  and  to  be  transmitted  as  a  lucky  heirloom 
to  a  favoured  child^  in  memory  of  their  gracious  queen. 

Elizabeth  was  careful  to  redress  all  causes  of  disaffection 
among  the  operative  classes^  so  that  royalty  should  be  found 
no  burden  to  those  whom  she  regarded  as  the  bones  and 
sinews  of  the  realm.  One  o5  her  purveyors  having  been 
gmlty  of  some  abuses  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  her  majesty's 
remove  to  Greenwich  a  sturdy  countryman^  watching  the 
time  when  she  took  her  morning  walk  with  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  her  household^  placed  himself  conveniently  for 
catching  the  royal  eye  and  ear;  and  when  he  saw  her  atten- 
tion perfectly  disengaged,  began  to  cry,  in  a  loud  voice, — 
*'  Which  is  the  queen  ?'''  Whereupon,  as  her  manner  was, 
she  turned  herself  towards  him;  but  he  continuing  his 
clamorous  question,  she  herself  answered,  ''I  am  your 
queen.  What  wouldst  thou  have  with  me?"  —  "You!" 
rejoined  the  farmer,  archly  gazing  upon  her  with  a  look  of 
incredulity,  not  unmixed  with  admiration ;  "  you  are  one  of 
the  rarest  women  I  ever  saw,  and  can  eat  no  more  than  my 
daughter  Madge,  who  is  thought  the  properest  lass  in  our 
parish,  though  short  of  you ;  but  that  queen  Elizabeth  I 
look  for,  devours  so  many  of  my  hens,  ducks,  and  capons^ 
that  I  am  not  able  to  live."  The  queen,  who  was  exceedingly 
indrdgent  to  all  suits  offered  through  the  medium  of  a  com* 
pliment,  took  this  homely  admonition  in  good  part,  inquired 
the  purveyor's  name,  and  finding  that  he  had  acted  with 
great  dishonesty  and  injustice,  caused  condign  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  upon  him :  indeed,  our  author  adds  that  she 
ordered  him  to  be  hanged,  his  offence  being  in  violation  of 
a  statute-law  against  such  abuses.'  Great  hospitality  was 
exerdsed  in  the  palace,  which  no  stranger  who  had  ostensible 
"business  there,  from  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  ever  visited,  it 

1  Otborne't  Traditioiial  Memdn  of  Elizabeth. 
'  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  London,  1658. 
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is  saidj  without  being  invited  to  either  one  table  or  the  other, 
according  to  his  d^ree.  No  wonder  that  Elizabeth  was  a 
popular  sovereign,  and  her  days  were  called  '^  golden." 

In  May  1560,  the  new  pope  Pius  IV.,  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  made  an  attempt  to  win  back  England,  through 
her  queen,  to  the  obedience  of  the  Roman  see,  by  sending 
Parpagha,  abbot  of  St.  Saviour,  to  the  queen,  with  letters 
written  in  the  most  conciliatory  style,  and  beginning  ''Dear 
daughter  in  Christ,''  inviting  her  *^to  return  into  the  bosom 
of  the  church,^'  and  professing  his  readiness  to  do  all  things 
needful  for  the  health  of  her  soul  and  the  firm  establishment 
of  her  royal  dignity,  and  requesting  her  to  give  due  attention 
to  the  matters  which  would  be  communicated  by  his  dear  son, 
Vincent  Parpaglia.  What  the  papal  concessions  were  on  which 
this  spiritual  treaty  was  to  be  based,  can  only  be  matter  of 
conjecture,  for  Elizabeth  declined  receiving  the  nuncio,  and 
the  separation  became  final  and  complete.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Elizabeth's  great  and 
glorious  measure  of  restoring  the  English  currency  to  sterling 
value  was  carried  into  eflfect.  "A  matter  indeed  weighty  and 
great,''  says  Camden,  '^  which  neither  Edward  VI.  could,  nor 
Mary  durst  attempt."  This  mighty  and  beneficial  change  was 
effected  by  the  enlightened  policy  of  Elizabeth,  without 
causing  the  slightest  inconvenience  or  distress  to  individuals. 
The  old  money  was  called  in,  and  every  person  received  the 
nominal  value  of  the  base  coin  in  new  sterling  money,  the 
government  bearing  the  loss,  which  was  of  course  very  heavy ; 
but  the  people  were  satisfied,  and  their  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  honour  of  the  crown  richly  repaid  this  great  sove- 
reign for  the  sacrifice.  She  strictly  forbade  melting  or 
traficking  with  the  coin  in  any  way, — a  precaution  the  more 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  silver  was  better  and  purer  in 
England  during  her  reign,  than  it  had  been  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  and  exce^ed  in  value  the  standard  of  that 
or  any  other  nation  of  Europe  in  her  own  time.*  The  refor- 
mation of  the  currency  extended  to  Ireland,  and  the  joy  of 
that  distressed  people  was  expressed  in  the  following  popular 

'  Gunden't  Awnf^ia  t  Camden. 
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ballad^  which  has  been  preserved  by  Simon  in  his  Essay  on 

Irish  Coins: — 

"  Let  bonfires  Bhine  in  every  places 
Sing,  and  ring  the  bells  apace. 
And  pray  that  long  may  live  her  grace 
To  be  the  good  queen  of  Ireland. 

The  gold  and  silver,  which  was  so  base 
That  no  man  oonld  endure  it  scarce. 
Is  now  new  coined  with  her  own  fiEU», 
And  made  to  go  current  in  Ireland." 

Well  had  it  been  for  Ireland^  and  England  also^  if  the  subse- 
quent policy  of  Elizabeth  towards  that  portion  of  her  domi- 
nions^ had  been  guided  by  the  same  maternal  and  equitable 
spirit. 

The  gold  coins  of  Elizabeth  are  peculiarly  beautiful ;  they 
were  sovereigns,  half-sovereigns  or  rials,  the  latter  word  being 
a  corruption  from  royals ;  nobles,  double-nobles,  angels,  half- 
angels,  pieces  of  an  angel  and  a-half  and  three  angels^ 
crowns,  and  half-crowns.  One  pound  of  gold  was  coined  into 
twenty-four  sovereigns,  or  thirty-six  nominal  pounds,  for  the 
value  of  the  sovereign  was  thirty  shillings,  the  value  of  the 
royal  fifteen  shillings,  and  that  of  the  angel  ten.  On  the 
sovereign  appeared  the  majestic  profile  portrait  of  Elizabeth, 
in  armour  and  ruff,  her  hair  dishevelled  and  fiowing  over  her 
breast  and  shoulders,  and  crowned  with  the  imperial  crovm  of 
England,  similar  in  form  to  that  worn  by  all  her  successors, 
including  our  present  fair  and  feminine  liege  lady.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  and 
graceful  not  to  regret  the  want  of  taste  which  induced  the 
Tudor  sovereigns  to  abandon  the  elegant,  garland-shaped 
diadem  of  the  Saxon  and  Plantagenet  monarchs  of  England 
for  the  heavy  double-arched  regal  cap,  which  so  completely 
conceals  the  contour  of  a  finely  shaped  head  and  the  beauty 
of  the  hair.  The  legend  round  Elizabeth's  sovereign  on  the 
side  charged  with  her  bust,  is  elizabetha  d.  o.  ano.  fra.  et 
HiB.  BEoiNA.  Reverse:  the  arms  of  England  and  France. 
She  bore  the  latter  at  the  very  time  she  signed  the  death* 
doom  of  her  cousin  Mary  Stuart  for  quartering  the  first, 
though  entitled  by  her  descent  fix)m  Henry  VII.  to  bear 
them,  as  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  Frances  Brandon,  did  with- 
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out  offence.  The  arms  on  the  reverse  of  Elizabeth's  sove- 
reign are  flanked  by  the  initials  E.  B,.,  and  this  inscription 
as  defender  of  the  faith^  scutum  fidei  proteoet  eam.  The 
double-rose  noble,  which  is  esteemed  the  finest  of  her  coins, 
has,  on  one  side,  the  queen  in  her  regal  costume,  with  crown, 
sceptre  and  ball,  seated  on  her  throne  with  a  portcullis  at  her 
feet,  signifying  her  descent  from  the  Beauforts :  same  legend 
as  the  sovereign.  On  the  reverse,  a  large  rose  enclosing  the 
royal  arms,  with  the  motto  chosen  by  Elizabeth  when  her 
accession  was  announced  to  her, — a  dno.  factum  est  istub,  et 
MiEAB.  ocuL.  NBis. :  ^  The  Lord  hath  done  it,  and  it  is  marvel- 
lous in  our  eyes.'  Queen  Elizabeth's  silver  money  comprised 
crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  sixpences,  groats,  threepences, 
twopences,  pennies,  half-pennies,  and  farthings.  There  was 
no  copper  money  coined  before  the  reign  of  king  James. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  with  which  she  had  to 
contend  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  Elizabeth  very  early 
assumed  the  proud  position  of  protectress  of  the  reformed 
church,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  the  world.  She 
supplied  the  Huguenot  leaders  in  France  privately  with  arms 
and  money,  and  afterwards  openly  with  a  military  force,  under 
the  command  of  lord  Robert  Dudley's  eldest  brother,  the  earl 
of  Warwick.'  She  also  extended  her  succour,  secretly,  to  the 
Flemish  Protestants,  and  excited  them  to  resist  the  oppression 
of  their  Spanish  rulers. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1561,  the  first  genuine  English 
tragedy,  in  five  acts,  composed  on  the  ancient  tragic  model, 
with  the  interlude  of  assistant  choruses  in  lyric  verse,  was 
performed  before  queen  Elizabeth,  whose  classic  tastes  must 
have  been  much  gratified  by  such  a  production.  It  was  the 
joint  composition  of  her  poetic  cousin,  sir  Thomas  Sackville, 
(who  shared  the  literary  genius  of  the  Boleyn  family,)  and 
Thomas  Norton,  and  was  called  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  or  6or- 
baduc.  Probably  the  quaint  and  impertinent  representation  of 
the  whole  life  and  reign  of  the  royal  Bluebeard,  Henry  VIII., 
which,  it  is  said,  was  among  the  popular  dramatic  pageants  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  would  have  given  an  unsophisticated 

'  Camden. 
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audience  more  genuine  delight  than  all  the  lofty  declamations 
of  the  imitator  of  the  Greek  drama.  Elizabeth  caused  a  stage 
to  be  erected  at  Windsor-castle  for  the  regular  performance 
of  the  drama,  with  a  wardrobe  for  the  actors,  painted  scenes, 
and  an  orchestra,  consisting  of  trumpeters,  luterers,  harpers, 
ringers,  minstrels,  viols,  sagbuts,  bagpipes,  domeflads,  rebecks, 
and  flutes, — and  very  queer  music  they  must  have  made. 

Queen  Elizabeth  passed  much  of  her  time  at  Windsor-castle 
on  the  spacious  terrace  erected  by  her  for  a  summer  prome- 
nade, in  the  north  firont  of  the  castle.  She  generally  walked 
for  an  hour  before  dinner,  if  not  prevented  by  wind,  to  which 
she  had  a  particidar  aversion.  Bain,  if  it  was  not  violent, 
was  no  impediment  to  her  daily  exercise,  as  she  took  pleasure 
in  walking,  under  an  umbreUa  in  wet  weather,  upon  this 
commanding  and  beautiful  spot.  In  the  neighbouring  park 
she  frequently  hunted,  and  that  her  feminine  feeUngs  did  not 
prevent  her  from  taking  life  with  her  own  hand,  this  letter, 
written  by  Leicester  at  her  command,  will  testify : — 

"  To  the  JEtight  Monourable  and  my  nngular  good  lord,  my  Lord  of 

Camierbwr^i  Qraee,  give  the$e, 
"MtLoed, 
"The  qneen'B  m^eeiy  being  abroad  hunting  yesterday  in  the  fbrest,  and 
baring  had  verj  good  hap,  bedde  great  sport,  she  hath  thonght  good  to  remem- 
ber yoar  grace  with  part  of  her  prey,  and  so  commanded  me  to  send  yon  a  great 
fiit  stag^  kiDed  with  her  own  hand ;  which,  because  the  weather  was  wet,  and 
the  deer  somewhat  chafed  and  dangerous  to  be  carried  so  fu  without  some  help, 
I  canaed  him  to  be  parboiled  for  the  better  preservation  of  him,  whidi  I  doubt 
not  wiU  cause  him  to  come  unto  you  as  I  would  be  glad  he  should.  So,  having 
no  other  matter  at  this  present  to  trouble  your  grace  withal,  I  will  commit  you  to 
the  Almighty,  and  with  my  most  hearty  commendations  take  my  leave  in  haste. 

"  Tour  grace's  assured, 
•'At  Windsor,  this  iiii  of  September.*  "  R.  Dudlbt." 

While  Elizabeth  kept  court  at  her  natal  palace  of  Green- 
wich, she,  on  St.  George's-day,  celebrated  the  national  fes- 
tival with  great  pomp  as  the  sovereign  of  the  order  of  the 
Gburter,  combining  a  religious  service  with  the  picturesque 
ordinances  of  this  chivalric  institution,  ''All  her  majesty's 
chapel  came  through  the  hall  in  copes,  to  the  number  of 
thirty,  singing  '  O  God,  the  Father  of  heaven,'  &c.,  the  out- 
ward court  to  the  gate  being  strewed  with  green  rushes. 

'  No  other  date,  but  it  must  have  been  before  the  year  IS&i,  when  he  was 
created  earl  of  Leicester. 
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After  came  Mr.  Garter  and  Mr.  Norroy^  and  master  dean  of 
the  chapel  in  robes  of  crimson  satin^  with  a  red  cross  of 
St.  G^orge^  and  after  eleven  knights  of  the  Garter  in  their 
robes;  then  came  the  queen,  the  sorereign  of  the  order,  in 
her  robes,  and  all  the  guard  following,  in  their  rich  coats,  to 
the  chapeL  After  service,  they  returned  through  the  hall  to 
her  grace's  great  chamber.  The  queen  and  the  lords  then 
went  to  dinner,  where  she  was  most  nobly  served,  and  the 
lords,  sitting  on  one  side,  were  served  on  gold  and  silver. 
After  dinner,  were  two  new  knights  elected;  viz.,  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury  and  lord  Hunsdon.'^* 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  queen  came  by  water  to  the 
Tower  to  visit  her  mints,  where  she  coined  certain  pieces  of 
gold  with  her  own  hand,  and  gave  them  away  to  those  about 
her,  Katharine  Parr's  brother,  the  marquess  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  her  own  cousin,  lord  Hunsdon,  each  received  one  of 
these  memorable  pieces.  About  five  she  went  out  at  the  iron 
gate,  and  over  Tower-hiU,  on  horseback,  with  trumpeters, 
and  her  gentlemen-pensioners,  heralds,  sergeants-at-arms, 
gentlemen,  and  nobles  preceding  her,  lord  Hunsdon  bearing 
the  sword  of  state  before  her  majesty,  and  the  ladies  riding 
after  her.  In  this  order,  the  maiden  monarch  and  her  train 
proceeded,  by  the  way  of  Aldgate,  down  Houndsditch  and 
Hog-lane,'  places  little  accustomed,  now,  to  behold  royal 
equestrian  processions,  with  goi^eous  dames  and  courtly 
gallants  sweeping  in  jewelled  pomp  through  those  narrow, 
dusky  streets;  but  Elizabeth,  whose  maternal  progenitors 
had  handled  the  mercer's  yard  and  wielded  the  civic  mace, 
was  peculiarly  the  queen  of  the  city  of  London,  where  she 
was  always  hailed  with  enthusiastic  affection.  As  long  as  the 
Tower  was  a  royal  residence,  our  sovereigns  did  not  entirely 
confine  the  sunshine  of  their  presence  to  the  western  quarter 
of  the  metropolis,  but  gave  the  city,  in  turn,  a  share  of  the 
glories  of  regality.  Elizabeth  and  her  train,  on  the  above 
occasion,  proceeded,  we  are  told,  through  the  fields  to  the 
Charter-house,  where  she  reposed  herself  till  the  14th,  when 
Burleigh  has  noted  in  his  diary,  '^The  queen  supped  at  my 

^  Hist  Order  of  the  Qarter,  by  sir  H.  Nioolas,  vol  L  p.  189. 
f  Nicholii'  Progressei* 
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house  in  Strand  [the  Saroy]  before  it  was  finished^  and  she 
came  by  the  fields  from  Christ-church/'  Here  her  council 
waited  on  her  grace^  with  many  lords^  knights^  and  ladies. 
Great  cheer  was  made  till  midnight^  when  she  rode  back  to 
the  Charter-house^  where  she  lay  that  night. 

The  next  day^  Elizabeth  set  forth  on  her  summer  progress 
into  Essex  and  Suffolk.  All  the  streets  of  the  city  through 
which  she  was  to  pass  were  freshly  sanded  and  grarelled^  and 
the  houses  hung  with  cloth  of  arras^  rich  carpets,  and  silk; 
but  Cheapside,  then  proverbially  called  *  the  golden  Chepe/ 
made  a  display  of  magnificence  in  honour  of  the  passage  of 
the  soTcreign  which  we  should  vainly  look  for  in  these  days 
of  flimsy  luxury,  being  hung  with  doth  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  velvets  of  all  colours.^  All  the  crafts  of  London  were 
ranged  in  their  liveries,  from  St.  Michael  the  Quern  as  &r 
as  Aldgate.  The  aldermen,  in  their  scarlet  robes,  had  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  royal  procession,  nearer  to  her 
majesty^s  person  than  her  nobles  and  officers  of  state,  save 
my  lord  Hunsdon,  who  bore  the  sword  of  state  before  her, 
and  was  immediately  preceded  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  bore 
the  sceptre.  At  Whitechapel,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
took  their  leave  of  her  grace,  and  she  proceeded  on  her  way 
towards  Essex.'  Elizabeth  arrived,  July  19th,  at  Ingatestone, 
the  seat  of  sir  William  Petre,  one  of  her  secretaries  and 
privy  councillors.  She  had  had  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the 
magnanimity,  to  overlook  his  former  inimical  proceedings  in 
the  time  of  her  adversity,  regarding  them  probably  as  political 
rather  than  personal  offences.  She  remained  at  his  house 
two  days,  and  then  passed  on  to  Newhall,  one  of  the  seats 
of  her  maternal  grandfather,  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  where 
Henry  VIII.  had  ofttimes  visited  and  wooed  her  feir,  ill- 
fiited  mother,  during  the  fervour  of  his  passion.  Over  the 
portal,  the  words  Vivat  EHzabetha,  and  a  complimentary 
Italian  quatrain,  still  bear  record  of  her  visit.  Her  majesty 
visited  Colchester  during  this  progress,'  and  Harwich,  where 

>  Nidiola'  Ppogrewe^  «  IbkL 

*  Queen  Elizabeth  relished  the  Colchester  oysters  so  greatly,  which  she  probably 
tasted  for  the  first  time  during  her  visit  to  the  town,  that  they  were  afterwards 
sent  for  by  horse-loads  by  the  pnrreyors  of  the  royal  table. — Cofpoiration  Beoords 
of  Colchester. 
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she  enjoyed  the  sea  breezes  for  several  days,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  entertainment  she  received,  that  she  inquired 
of  the  mayor  and  corporation  if  she  could  do  any  thing  for 
them.  They  returned  humble  thanks  to  her  majesty,  but 
said  ^'  they  did  not  require  any  thing  at  that  time/'  When 
the  queen  departed,  she  looked  back  at  Harwich  with  a 
smile,  and  said,  ''  A  pretty  town,  and  wants  nothing/'*  She 
reached  Ipswich  August  6th:  that  town,  like  the  others 
through  which  she  passed,  had  been  assessed  for  the  expenses 
of  her  entertainment. 

In  the  course  of  this  progress,  she  found  great  fault  with 
the  dei^  for  not  wearing  their  surpUces,  and  the  general 
want  of  order  observed  in  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 
The  bishop  of  Norwich  himself  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
censure  of  the  royal  governess  of  the  church  for  his  remiss- 
ness,  and  for  winking  at  schismatics.  She  expressed  her 
dislike  of  the  marriages  of  the  clergy,  and  that  in  cathedrals 
and  colleges  there  were  so  many  wives  and  children,  which, 
she  said,  was  *'  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  founders,  and 
much  tending  to  the  interruption  of  the  studies  of  those 
who  were  placed  there/'*  Her  indignation  at  the  mention 
of  bishops'  wives  carried  her  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of 
delicacy,  and  when  archbishop  Parker  remonstrated  with 
her  on  what  he  called  the  "Popish  tendency"  of  ^senti- 
ments  peculiarly  offensive  to  him  as  a  married  man,  she  told 
him  "  she  repented  of  having  made  any  married  bishops," 
and  even  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  institution  of  matri- 
mony altogether.'  It  is  well  known,  that  the  first  time  the 
queen  honoured  the  archiepiscopal  palace  with  a  visit,  (on 
which  occasion  an  enormous  expense,  and  immense  trouble 
and  £Ettigue,  had  been  incurred  by  the  primate  and  his  wife,) 
instead  of  the  gracious  words  of  acknowledgment  which  the 
latter  naturally  expected  to  receive  at  parting  firom  the  royal 
guest,  her  majesty  repaid  her  dutiful  attention  with  the  fol- 
lowing insult: — "And  you!"  said  she,  "madam  I  may  not 
call  you,  mistress  I  am  ashamed  to  call  you,  and  so  I  know 
not  what  to  call  you;  but,  howsoever,  I  thank  you."*    When 

'Taylor'B  History  of  Harwich-        «  Strype's  Parker,  p.  106.         »  Strype. 
*  Strype. 
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Elizabeth  heard  that  Pilkington^  bishop  of  Durham^  had  given 
his  daughter  in  marriage  a  fortune  of  10^000/.,  equal  to  the 
portion  bequeathed  by  her  father  Henry  YIII.  to  herself  and 
her  sister,  she  scotched  the  see  of  Durham  of  a  thousand 
a-year,  and  devoted  the  money  to  her  garrison  at  Berwick.* 

During  her  majesty's  sojourn  at  Ipswich^  the  court  was 
thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation  by  the  discovery  that 
the  lady  Katharine  Gray^  sister  to  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane, 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  mother^  having  contracted  a 
clandestine  marriage  with  Edward  earl   of  Hertford,   the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  protector  Somerset.    The  matter  was 
the  more  serious,  because  the  yoimg  lady  was  not  only  of 
the  blood-royal,   but,   as  the  dldest  surviving  daughter  of 
Frances  Brandon,  (to  whose  posterity  the  regal  succession 
stood  entailed  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,)  regarded  by  the 
party  opposed  to  the  hereditary  claim  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  as  the  heiress-presumptive  to  the  throne.    Lady  Ka- 
tharine held  an  office  in  the  queen's  chamber,  which  kept  her 
in  constant  attendance  on  her  majesty's  person;  but  having 
listened  to  the  secret  addresses  of  the  man  of  her  heart,  love 
inspired  her  with  ingenuity  to  elude  the  watchfulness  of  the 
court.    One  day,  excusing  herself,  under  pretence  of  sick- 
ness,  from  attending  her  royal  mistress  to  the  chase,  she 
employed  the  time,  not  like  her  accomplished  sister  the  un- 
fortunate lady  Jane  Oray,  in  reading  Plato,  but  in  hastening 
with  lady  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,  the 
sister  of  her  lover,  to  his  house,  where  lady  Jane  Seymour 
herself  procured  the  priest  who  joined  their  hands  in  mar« 
riage.     Hertford  left  England  the  next  day,  lady  Jane  Sey- 
mour died  in  the  following  March,  and  thus  poor  lady  Ka- 
tharine was  left  to  meet  the  consequences  of  her  stolen  nup- 
tials.   The  queen,  forgetful  of  her  own  love  passages,  when 
princess,  with  the  late  lord  admiral,  imcle  to  this  very  Hert- 
ford, and  the  disgraceful  disclosures  which  had  been  made  in 
king  Edward's  privy  council  scarce  ten  years  ago,  treated  the 
unfortunate  couple  with  the  greatest  severity.     Her  premier, 
Cedl,  whose  cold  heart  appears,  at  all  times,  inaccessible  to 
the  tender  impulses  of  sympathy  for  beauty  in  distress,  sums 

»Strype. 
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up  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Sussex  the  leading  circum- 
stances^ as  far  as  they  had  then  proceeded  in  this  piteous 
romance  of  royal  history,  in  the  following  laconic  terms: 
''  The  10th  of  this  August,  at  Ipswich,  was  a  great  mishap 
discoyered/'  after  naming  the  situation  of  the  unfortunate 
lady  Katharine  in  the  coarsest  language,  he  adds,  ^'  as  she 
saith,  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who  is  in  France.  She  is 
committed  to  the  Tower :  he  is  sent  for.  She  saith  that  she 
was  married  to  him  secretly  before  Christmas  last.''  The 
husband  of  lady  Katharine  Gray  was  son  of  the  first  great 
patron  of  this  climbing  statesman,  and  herself  the  sister  of 
the  illustrious  yictim  whom  he  had  acknowledged  as  his 
sovereign.  "  The  queen's  majesty,"  pursues  he,  *'  doth  well, 
thanked  be  Gk>d,  although  not  well  quieted  with  the  mishap 
of  the  lady  Katharine." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  unfortunate  sister  of  lady  Jane 
Gray,  in  her  terror  and  distress,  fled  to  the  chamber  of  the 
brother  of  lord  Gmldford  Dudley,  lord  Robert,  and  implored 
him  to  use  his  powerful  intercession  with  their  royal  mistress 
in  her  behalf;  the  politic  courtier  cared  not  to  remind  the 
queen  of  his  fSsunily  connexion  with  those  who  had  endea- 
voured to  supplant  her  in  the  royal  succession.  Poor  lady 
Katharine  was  hurried  to  the  Tower,  where  she  brought 
forth  a  fair  young  son :  her  husband,  on  his  return,  was  also 
incarcerated  in  the  Tower.  They  were  in  separate  prison 
lodgings,  but  he  found  means  to  visit  his  wedded  love  in  her 
affliction.  She  became  the  mother  of  another  child,  for 
which  offence  he  was  fined  in  the  Star-chamber  20,000/.,  the 
marriage  having  been  declared  null  and  void,  as  the  sister  of 
Hertford,  lady  Jane  Seymour,  the  only  efficient  witness,  was  no 
more.  Elizabeth  was  obdurate  in  her  resentment  to  her  un- 
fortunate cousin;  and,  disregarding  all  her  pathetic  letters  for 
pardon  and  pity,  kept  her  in  durance  apart  from  her  husband 
and  children  till  she  was  released  by  death,  after  seven  years 
of  doleful  captivity.*  Her  real  crime  was  being  the  sister  of 
lady  Jane  Gray,  which  queen  Mary  had  overlooked,  but 
Elizabeth  could  not ;  yet  lady  Katharine  was  a  Protestant. 

After  Elizabeth  had  relentlessly  despatched  her  hapless 

'  See  EUiB*  Letters  of  English  History.  Camden.   Mackintosh. 
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consin  to  tlie  Tower,  she  proceeded  on  her  festiye  progress 
to  SmaQbridge-house,  in  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Waldegrare, 
who  with  his  lady  and  some  others  had  been  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  recusancy,  where  they  were  still  in  close  con- 
finement. Her  majesty  next  came  to  Helmingham-hall,  the 
fidr  abode  of  sir  Lionel  Tollemache,  then  sheriff  for  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  whom  she  honoured  by  standing  godmother  to 
his  heir,  and  left  the  ebony  lute,  inlaid  with  irory  and  gems, 
on  which  she  was  accustomed  to  play,  as  a  present  for  the 
mother  of  the  babe.  This  relic,  which  has  the  royal  initials 
E.  R.,  is  carefully  preserved  by  the  family,  and  proudly  ex« 
hibited  among  the  treasures  of  Helmingham-hall.  It  was  a 
customary  thing  for  a  king  or  queen  of  England  to  leave  some 
trifling  personal  possession,  as  a  memorial  of  the  royal  visit, 
at  every  mansion  where  majesty  was  entertained.  Hence  so 
many  embroidered  gloves,  fans,  books  of  devotion,  and  other 
traditionary  relics  of  this  mighty  queen  are  shown  in  different 
old  families,  with  whom  she  was  a  guest  during  her  numerous 
progresses.  She  returned  through  Hertfordshire  this  year, 
and  revisited  the  abode  of  her  childhood,  Enfield-house;  and 
on  September  the  22nd  came  from  Enfield  to  London.  She 
was  so  numerously  attended  on  her  homeward  route,  that, 
from  Islington  to  London  all  the  hedges  and  ditches  were 
levelled  to  dear  the  way  for  her;  and  such  were  the  gladness 
and  affection  manifested  by  the  loyal  concourse  of  i>eople 
who  came  to  meet  and  welcome  her,  ''that,"  says  the  con- 
temporary  chronicler,  ''it  was  night  ere  she  came  over  Saint 
Giles's  in  the  fields/' 

Before  Elizabeth  left  town  on  this  progress,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Scots,  after  the  death  of  her  consort,  Francis  II.  of 
France,  sent  her  French  minister,  D'Oysell,  to  request  a  safe- 
conduct  for  her  passage  to  Scotland,  either  by  sea,  or,  if 
compelled  by  indisposition  or  danger,  to  land  in  England.  It 
had  been  considered  the  height  of  inhumanity  in  that  brutal 
monarch,  Henry  VIIL,  when  he  denied  a  like  request,  which 
had  been  proposed  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  bride  of  his  nephew 
James  V.,  the  beautiful  Mary  of  Lorraine,  whom  he  had 
passionately  desired  for  his  own  wife;  but  that  one  lady  should 
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refuse  so  small  an  accommodatioii  to  anotlier,  liad  certainly 
not  been  anticipated.  Elizabeth^  bowever^  acted  like  tbe 
true  daugbter  of  Henry  VIII.  on  tbis  occasion^  for  tbongb 
lyOysell  presented  tbe  queen  of  Scotland's  request  in  writings 
sbe  deUyered  ber  answer  to  bim  in  tbe  negative  at  a  crowded 
court,  witb  a  loud  voice  and  angry  countenance,  observing, 
^^  tbat  tbe  queen  oi  Scots  sbould  ask  no  fiEivours  till  sbe  bad 
ratified  tbe  treaty  of  Edinburgb.'*^  Wben  tbis  discourtesy 
was  reported  to  tbe  youtbful  sovereign  of  Scotland  and  dow- 
ager of  France,  tben  only  in  ber  nineteentb  year,  sbe  sent 
for  tbe  EugUsb  ambassador,  Tbrockmorton ;  and  baving,  in 
tbe  first  place,  to  mark  ber  own  attention  to  tbe  conventional 
forms  observed,  even  by  bostile  princes,  in  tbdr  personal 
relations  towards  eacb  otber,  waved  ber  band  as  a  signal  to 
tbe  company  to  witbdraw  out  of  bearing,  sbe  addressed  to 
bim  a  truly  queenly  comment  on  tbe  insult  tbat  bad  been 
offered  to  ber  on  the  part  of  bis  royal  mistress.  "My  lord 
ambassador,''  said  sbe,  "as  I  know  not  bow  far  I  may  be 
transported  by  passion,  I  like  not  to  bave  so  many  witnesses 
of  mine  infirmity  as  tbe  queen  your  mistress  bad,  wben  she 
talked,  not  long  since,  witb  monsieur  d'Oysell.  There  is 
nothing  tbat  doth  more  grieve  me  than  that  I  did  so  forget 
myself  as  to  bave  asked  of  ber  a  favour  which  I  could  wdl 
have  done  without.  I  came  here,  in  defiance  ol  the  attempts 
made  by  ber  brother  Edward  to  prevent  me,  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  will  return  without  ber  leave.  It  is  well 
known  that  I  have  Mends  and  allies  who  bave  power  to  assist 
me,  but  I  chose  rather  to  be  indebted  to  her  firiendsbip.  If 
sbe  choose,  she  may  have  me  for  a  loving  kinswoman  and 
useful  neighbour,  for  I  am  not  going  to  practise  against  ber 
witb  her  subjects  as  she  has  done  witb  mine;  yet  I  know 
there  be  in  her  realm  those  that  like  not  of  the  present  state 
of  things.  The  queen  says  I  am  young,  and  lack  experience. 
I  confess  I  am  yoimger  than  she  is;  yet  I  know  how  to  carry 
myself  lovingly  and  justly  with  my  friends,  and  not  to  cast 
any  word  against  her  which  may  be  unworthy  of  a  queen  and 
a  kinswoman ;  and,  by  her  permission,  I  am  as  much  a  queen 
>  Camden.  Chalmers.  lyOysell's  Beport,  State-Fl^per  office. 
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as  herself^  and  can  carry  my  courage  as  high  as  she  knows  how 
to  da  She  hath  heretofore  assisted  my  subjects  against  me ; 
and  now  that  I  am  a  widow^  it  may  be  thought  strange  that 
she  would  hinder  me  in  returning  to  my  own  country/'* 
Mary  then^  in  a  few  words^  stated  that  the  late  king^  her 
husband^  had  objected  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh ; 
that  while  he  lired^  she  was  bound  to  act  by  his  advice;  and 
now  her  uncles  had  referred  her  to  her  own  council  and  the 
states  of  Scotland  for  advice  in  a  matter  in  which  they^  as 
peers  of  France^  had  no  voice^  and  she  was  too  yoimg  and 
inexperienced  to  decide  of  herself,  even  if  it  had  been  proper 
that  she  should  do  so. 

The  attempt  of  Elizabeth  to  intercept  and  capture  the 
youthful  widow  on  her  voyage  to  Scotland,  has  been  contested 
by  some  able  writers  of  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  traitors,  Lethington  and  Murray,  counselled  the 
English  cabinet  to  that  step.^  An  English  squadron  was  at 
this  critical  juncture  sent  into  the  North  Sea,  under  pretext 
of  protecting  the  fishers  from  pirates :  and  Cecil,  in  his  letter 
to  Sussex,  after  stating  the  &ct,  significantly  observes,  "I 
tMnk  they  trill  be  eorry  to  see  her  pass"  The  royal  voyager 
passed  the  En^h  ships  in  safety,  under  the  cover  of  a  thick 
log;  but  they  captured  one  vessel,  in  which  was  the  young 
earl  of  Eglinton,  and  carried  him  into  an  English  port.  On 
finding  their  mistake  they  relinquished  the  prize,  and  apolo- 
gized for  the  blunder  they  had  committed.'  Safe-conduct 
having  been  peremptorily  denied  to  Mary  by  Elizabeth,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  place  any  other  construction  on  the 
seizure  of  one  of  her  convoy  than  the  very  natural  one  she 
did.  Elizabeth,  however,  without  waiting  to  be  accused,  pro- 
ceeded to  justify  herself  from  so  unkind  an  imputation  in  a 
formal  letter  to  her  royal  kinswoman,  in  which  she  says, 
'^  It  seemeth  that  report  hath  been  made  to  you,  that  we  had 
sent  out  our  admiral  with  our  fleet  to  imp^e  your  passage. 
Tour  servants  know  how  fialse  this  is.  We  have  only,  at  the 
desire  of  the  king  of  Spain,  sent  two  or  three  small  barks  to 

1  Thiockmortoii'B  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  Cabala.  *  Camden.  T^^tler. 

•  Tytler's  SooUand. 
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sea,  in  pursuit  of  certain  Scotch  pirates/**  The  young  queen 
of  Scotland  accepted  the  explanation  with  great  courtesy^  and 
though  perfectly  aware  of  the  intrigues  that  had  been^  and 
continued  to  be^  practised  against  her  in  her  own  court  by 
Elizabeth^  she  pursued  an  amicable  and  conciliatory  policy 
towards  her,  entered  into  a  friendly  correspondence,  and  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  desire  for  a  personal  interview.  Mary's 
youngest  unde,  the  grand-prior  of  France,  who  had  accompa- 
nied her  to  Scotland, — a  bold  military  ecclesiastic  of  the  class 
of  Walter  Scott's  Brian  de  Bois  Ouilbert,  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  visit  the  court  of  England  on  his  return  to  France.' 
He  was  a  victorious  admiral,  and  was  commander-in-chirf  of 
the  French  navy ;  and  being  the  handsomest  and  most  auda- 
cious of  his  handsome  and  warlike  race,  probably  felt  no  alarm 
at  the  possibility  of  being  detained  by  the  maiden  queen. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  sort  of  paladin  likely  to  captivate  Eliza- 
beth, who  became  animated  with  a  hvelier  spirit  of  coquetry 
than  usual  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  soon  treated  him  with 
great  &miliarity.  ^'  I  have  often  heard  the  queen  of  England 
address  him  thus,*'  says  Brantome :  ''  Ah  I  mon  prieur,  I  love 
you  much  ;*  but  I  hate  that  brother  Guise  of  yours,  who  tore 
from  me  my  town  of  Calais/'  He  danced  more  than  once 
with  her,  for  she  danced  much, — all  sorts  of  dances.  ^^  The 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness,"  says  a  modem  French  biogra- 
pher, "  can  never  be  useless  or  devoid  of  interest,  when,  like 
the  pigeon  of  La  Fontaine,  he  can  truly  say, — 
'  J'^tais  U»  telle  choie  m'advmt.' " 
Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  chivalrous  biographer 
Brantome,  who  with  more  than  a  hundred  other  gentlemen 
of  rank,  in  attendance  on  the  grand-prior  and  constable  of 
France,  were  guests  at  the  courts  of  England  and  France,  and 
saw  and  spoke  to  both  the  island  queens  when  in  the  height 
of  their  beauty  and  prosperity.  Next  to  female  dress,  a 
Frenchman  is  the  most  sedulous  critic  on  female  beauty: 
Brantome  bears  witness  that,  at  twenty-seven,  Elizabeth 
>  BobertBon's  Appendix. 

*  Probably  early  in  September  1561,  as  he  bad  landed  hii  niece,  Haiy  qneea 
of  Soots,  in  the  middle  of  August,  at  Lath. 

'  '*  Je  vous  aime  fort>"  are  the  words  Brantome  uses. — ^Les  Hommes  Illustre^ 
pert  il  p.  899. 
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possessed  a  considerable  share  of  personal  charms.  "  This 
queen  gave  us  all^  one  eyening/'  says  he^  '^a  supper^  in  a 
grand  room  hung  round  with  tapestry,  representing  the 
parable  of  the  tenyii^ins  of  the  Evangelists.  When  the 
banquet  was  done,  there  came  in  a  ballet  of  her  maids  of 
honour,  whom  she  had  dressed  and  ordained  to  represent  the 
same  virgins.^  Some  of  them  had  their  lamps  burning,  and 
full  of  oil,  and  some  of  them  carried  lamps  which  w^re  empty; 
but  all  their  lamps  were  silver,  most  exquisitely  chased  and 
wrought,  and  the  ladies  were  very  pretty,  well  behaved,  and 
very  well  dressed.  They  came  in  the  course  of  the  ballet 
and  prayed  us  French  to  dance  with  them,  and  even  pre- 
vailed on  the  queen  to  dance,  which  she  did  with  much  grace 
and  right  royal  majesty,  for  she  possessed  then  no  little 
beauty  and  elegance/' 

She  told  the  constable  of  France,  ^'that  of  all  the  monarchs 
of  the  earth,  she  had  had  the  greatest  wish  to  behold  his  late 
master,  king  Henry  11.,  on  account  of  his  warlike  renown. 
He  had  sent  me  word,''  pursued  she,  ''that  we  should  meet 
very  soon,  and  I  had  commanded  my  galleys  to  be  made 
ready  to  pass  to  France  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  him." 
The  constable  replied,  ''  Madame,  I  am  certain  you  would 
have  been  well  pleased  with  him,  if  you  had  seen  him,  for 
his  temper  and  tastes  would  have  suited  yours,  and  he  would 
have  been  charmed  with  your  pleasant  manners  and  livdy 
humour.  He  would  have  given  you  an  honourable  welcome, 
and  very  good  cheer." — "  There  are  at  present  alive,  besides 
the  constable,"  continues  Brantome,  ''  M.  de  Quiche,  M.  de 
Castehiau,  Languedoc,  and  M.  de  Beloiz,  besides  myself  who 
heard  queen  Elizabeth  speak  thus;  and  we  all  right  well 
remember  her  as  she  was  then." 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  learned  chroniclers  of  Eliza- 
beth's life  and  reign,  from  Camden  downwards,  to  diverge  at 
this  period  of  her  annals  into  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  for 

*  Brantome,  Lee  Hommes  lUiigtree,  part  ii.,  p.  60.  He  mentionB  the  tapestry 
of  the  ten  YirginB  in  another  of  hii  historical  recollections.  It  is  probable  that 
this  fIHe  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  Inrthday,  September  7th,  and  that  the  grand 
diamber  was  at  Oreenwich-palaoe,  the  room  qneen  Elizabeth  was  bom  in,  which 
was  hong  with  loch  tiqiestry. 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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the  succeeding  seven  years  to  follow  the  fortones  of  the  fair 
ill-farted  Marj  Stuart  rather  than  those  of  our  mi^ty  Tudor 
^queen^  who  is  certainly  a  character  of  sufficient  importance  to 
occupy  at  all  times  the  foreground  of  her  own  history.  The 
first  germ  of  the  personal  ill-will  so  long  nourished  liy  Eliza- 
beth against  Mary  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  evil  report 
brought  by  Mrs.  Sands^  Elizabeth's  former  maid  of  honour, 
when  she  returned  from  France  at  the  accession  of  her  royal 
mistress.  The  exile  of  this  lady  has  already  been  mentioned. 
As  she  was  forced  from  Elizabeth's  service  on  account  of  her 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion^  it  was  not  very  probable  that 
she  would  b^  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  Mary  Stuart,  who 
was  then  queen-consort  d  France ;  yet  Mrs.  Sands  affirmed 
that  queen  Elizabeth  was  never  mentioned  by  Mary  without 
icorn  and  contempt.^ 

Elizabeth  was  too  deeply  skilled  in  the  r^nal  science,  not 

to  be  aware  that  a  country  is  never  so  sure  of  enjoying  the 

blessings  of  peace  as  when  prepared  for  war,  and  therefore 

her  principal  care  was  bestowed  in  providing  her  realm  with 

the  means  oi  defence.    Gunpowder  was  first  manufactured 

by  her  orders  and  encouragement  in  England,  which  all  her 

'  predecessors  had  contented  themselves  with  purchasing  abroad. 

She  sent  for  engineers,  and  furmshed  regular  arsenals  in  all 

fortified  towns  along  the  coast  and  the  Scottish  bordera; 

increased  the  garrison  of  Berwick,  and  caused  a  fort  to  be 

built  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  near  Upnor,  where  the 

ships  should  ride  in  shelter;  and  increased  the  wages  of  the 

mariners  and  soldiers,  to  encourage  them  to  serve  her  wdL 

She  not  only  caused  ships  of  war  to  be  built  for  the  increase 

.  of  her  navy,  but  she  encouraged  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 

.  sea-ports  U)  emulate  her  example;  so  that,  instead  of  hiring^ 

as  her  father  and  others  of  her  predecessors  had  done,  ships 

.  from  the  Hanse^wns  and  Italkn  republics,  she  was,  in  the 

r  fourth  year  of  her  reign,  abletoput  to  sea  a  fleet  with  twenty 

.  thousand  men-at-arms.    Strangers  named  her  'the  queen  of 

the  sea/  and  'the  north  star;'  her  own  subjects  proudly  styled 

,  her  '  the  restorer  of  naval  glory."' 

>  SlAte-IVver  in  Cedl'sband-writiiig;  Sadler  BtpertyVoLL        *GundeiL 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Elizabeth's  penecniionf  of  Nonoonfomiists — ^Her  visit  to  St.  Fftul's— Predictioiis 
of  ber  death — Cooitship  of  Hans  Casunir,  prince  Pslatine— Ptoliament  peti- 
tions her  to  marry — ^Her  letter  to  Warwick — ^Her  Cambridge  progpress — Offers 
Bobert  Dudley's  hand  to  fhe  queen  of  Soots — Creates  him  earl  of  Leicester-— 
Levity  of  her  behavioor — ^Mairiage-offer  of  Charles  IX.— Elizabeth  imprisons 
lady  Mary  Gray^— Tbkes  oflfence  with  Leicester — ^Her  ihvoar  to  Cedlia  of 
,  Sweden — Her  manner  of  receiving  the  sacrament— Cruelty  to  Heath — Her 
decdtM  treatment  of  the  Scotdi  rebels — ^Renewal  of  matrimonial  negotiations 
with  the  archdoke  Charles— Hopes  and  fears  of  Ldcester — ^Elizabetii's  vexa- 
iioti  at  the  lurih  of  Mary  Stnarf  s  son-^Her  visit  to  the  nnivernty  of  Oxford 
^Dispute  with  parliament — Her  encouragement  of  alchymists  and  oot\jxirors— 
Her  patronage  of  Dr.  Dee — Her  wardrobe — ^Her  letter  to  Catherine  de  Me- 
dida  Descriptaon  of  the  aididuke  Charles— Arrival  of  Maiy  queen  6f  Soots 
in  Sngla&d--Crooked  policy  of  Elizabeth— Norfolk's  suspected  oorrespond- 
enoe  with  Haiy — ^Elizabeth's  reply  to  lady  Lenox. 

The  evidences  of  history  proye  that  religious  persecution 
generates  fection^  and  ]Lenda^  the  most  formidable  weapons  to 
the  disaffected^  by  dignifying  treason  with  the  name  of  piety. 
Thus  ife  was  in  the  'Pilgrimage  of  Grace/  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  with  Rett's  rebellion  in  that  of  Edward  VI. ; 
and  the  "Wyatt  insurrection  in  that  of  Mary,  Whether  un- 
der the.  rival  names  of  Catholic  or  Protestant^  the  principle 
/was  the  same,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  claimed  by 
.  the  sufferer  for  conscience'  sake  of  either  party.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  religious  struggles  in  th^  last  three  reigns  had 
failed  to  teach  Elizabeth  the  futility  of  monardis  attempting 
to  make  their  opinions  on  theological  matters  a  rule  for  the 
consciences  of  their  subjects.  Her  first  act  of  intolerance 
was  levelled  against  the  anabaptists,  by  the  publication  of  an 
edict  in  which  they  and  other  heretics,  whether  foreign  or 
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native^  were  enjoined  to  depart  the  realm  within  twenty  days^ 
on  pain  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  goods.'  Subse- 
quently^ in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  establish  uniformity  of 
worship  throughout  the  realm,  she  treated  her  dissenting 
subjects,  of  all  classes,  with  great  severity,  as  well  as  those 
who  adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
attempt  to  force  persons  of  opposite  opinions  to  a  reluctant 
conformity  with  the  newly  established  ritual  rendered  it 
distasteful  to  many,  who  might  possibly,  if  left  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  discretion,  have  adopted  it  in  time,  as  the 
happy  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of  Bome  and 
Geneva. 

On  the  first  day  of  1562,  the  queen  went  in  state  to 
St.  Paul's  cathedral.  The  dean,  having  notice  of  her  inten- 
tion, had  been  at  some  pains  and  great  expense  in  ornament- 
ing a  prayer*book  with  beautiful  prints,  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  which  were  placed  at 
the  epistles  and  gospels  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  church  of 
England  on  their  commemorations.  The  book,  being  in- 
tended as  a  New-year's  gift  for  her  majesty,  was  richly  bound, 
and  laid  on  the  cushion  for  her  use.'  A  proclamation  had, 
indeed,  lately  been  set  forth,  to  please  the  puritan  party,  against 
images,  pictures,  and  Bomish  reUcs,  but  as  Elizabeth  con- 
tinued to  retain  a  large  silver  crucifix  over  the  altar  of  the 
chapel-royal,  with  candlesticks  and  other  ornaments,  the  use 
or  disuse  of  which  might  be  regarded  rather  as  a  matter  of 
taste  than  religion,  the  dean  supposed  that  her  majesty  did 
not  object  to  works  of  art  on  scriptural  subjects  as  embel- 
lishments for  her  books  of  devotion.  Elizabeth,  however, 
thought  it  expedient  to  get  up  a  little  scene  on  this  occasion, 
in  order  to  manifest  her  zeal  against  popery  before  a  multi- 
tude. When  she  came  to  her  place,  she  opened  the  book, 
but,  seeing  the  pictures,  frowned,  blushed,  and  shut  it,  (of 
which  several  took  notice,)  and  calling  to  the  vei^er,  bade 
him  ^' bring  her  the  book  she  was  accustomed  to  use.''  After 
the  service  was  concluded,  she  went  straight  into  the  vestry, 

*  Oundffli.  *  Fox. 
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where  she  asked  the  dean  '^  How  that  book  came  to  be  placed 
on  her  cushion  ?''  He  replied^  ^'that  he  intended  it  as  a 
New-year's  gift  to  her  majesty/' — ^^  You  never  could  present 
me  with  a  worse/'  rejoined  the  queen.  ''Why  so?''  asked 
the  dean.  Her  majesty^  after  a  vehement  protestation  of  her 
aversion  to  idolatry,  reminded  him  of  her  recent  proclamation 
against  superstitious  pictures  and  images,  and  asked  ''if  it 
had  been  read  in  his  deanery."  The  dean  repHed  "that  it 
had,  but  he  meant  no  harm  in  causing  the  prints  to  be  bound 
up  in  the  service-book."  She  told  him  "that  he  must  be 
very  ignorant  indeed  to  do  so,  after  her  prohibition."  The 
poor  dean  humbly  suggested,  "that  if  so,  her  majesty  might 
the  better  pardon  him."  The  queen  prayed  "that  God 
would  grant  him  a  better  spirit  and  more  wisdom  for  the 
future;"  to  which  royal  petition  in  his  behalf,  the  dean 
meekly  cried,  "Amen."  Then  the  queen  asked,  "How  he 
came  by  the  pictures?  and  by  whom  engraved?"  He  said 
"he  bought  them  of  a  Gterman;"  and  her  majesty  observed, 
"  It  is  well  it  was  jfrom  a  stranger ;  had  it  been  any  of  our 
subjects,  we  should  have  questioned  the  matter."^  The 
menace  implied  in  this  speech  against  native  artists  who 
should  venture  to  engrave  plates  from  scriptural  subjects, 
naturally  deterred  them  from  copying  the  immortal  works 
of  the  great  Flemish,  Italian,  and  Spanish  masters,  which 
were  chiefly  confined  to  themes  from  sacred  history,  and 
may  well  explain  the  otherwise  imaccountable  fact,  that 
the  pictorial  arts  in  England  retrograded,  instead  of  im- 
proved, from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First. 

About  this  time  Margaret  countess  of  Lenox,  the  queen's 
nearest  relation  of  the  royal  Tudor  blood,  and  who  stood 
next  to  the  queen  of  Scots  in  the  hereditary  order  of  the  regal 
succession,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Her  osten- 
sible offence  was,  having  corresponded  secretly  with  her  royal 
niece,  the  queen  of  Scots;  but,  having  been  the  favourite 
friend  of  the  late  queen,  who  was  at  one  time  reported  to 

>Fox. 
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have  intended  to  appoint  her  as  her  successor,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Elizabeth,  that  princess  had  cherished  great  ill-will 
against  her,  and  she  now  caused  her  to  be  arraigned  on  the 
formidable  charges  of  treason  and  witchcraft.  The  countess 
was,  with  four  others,  found  guilty  of  having  consulted  with 
pretended  wizards  and  conjurors,  to  learn  how  long  the  queen 
had  to  live.*  The  luckless  lady,  being  perfectly  aware  that 
the  royal  animosity  proceeded  from  a  deeper  root,  addressed 
the  following  curious  letter  in  her  own  justification  to  Mr. 
secretary  Cecil : — 

"  Good  Masteb  Sbcbbtast, 

''I  haye  reodved  your  answer,  by  my  man  Fowler,  upon  the  qnean't  words  to 
yon,  whereby  the  queen  haih  been  informed,  and  doth  credit  the  same,  that  I,  in 
the  tame  of  her  highnesses  trouble  in  qneen  Mary's  reign,  should  be  rather  a 
means  to  angment  the  same  than  diminish  it,  in  piattmg  it  then  in  queen  Mary*! 
head  that  it  wasa  quietness  lor  the  times  to  have  her  shut  up.  Master  secretary, 
none  on  live  [alive]  is  able  to  justify  this  fiUse  and  untrue  report  made  of  me 
among  others  the  Hke,  as  therein  I  will  be  sworn,  if  I  were  put  to  it,  that  never, 
in  all  my  life,  I  had  or  meant  to  have  said  such  words  touching  the  queen's 
nuyesty,  nor  I,  for  my  part,  bare  no  such  stroke  to  g^ve  axiy  advioe  in  any  sudi. 
w^hty  matter. 

"But  what  shoidd  I  aay  P  Even  as  my  lord  and  I  have  had  eztreouty  showed 
tqpon  the  informations  most  untruly  given  unto  the  queen's  migesty  of  us  of  laiei, 
I,  for  no  other  but  the  oonidnuance  thereof,  as  long  as  her  highness  doth  hear  and 
credit  the  first  tale,  vrithout  proof  to  be  tried,  and,  as  it  i^jpeareth,  discrediteth 
my  answer  any  way  made  to  the  contrary,  how  true  soever  they  be.  But  if  my 
lord  and  I  might  find  the  queen's  majesty  so  good  and  gradous  to  ua,  as  to  hear 
our  accusers  and  us  fiice  to  fiice,  I  would  then  be  out  of  doubt  to  find  shortly ' 
some  part  of  her  highness's  fiwour  again,  which  I  beseech  you  to  be  a  meana  for, 
and  to  participate  the  contents  of  thb  my  letter  to  her  nujeafy,  in  which  doing 
ye  give  me  occasion  to  be  ready  to  reqmte  the  same  as  my  power  shall  extend. 

"  And  BO,  with  my  hearty  commendations,  I  Ind  you  likewise  flureweD.  From 
Skeaifi^s,  tiie  second  of  October,  your  assured  fiiend  to  my  power, 

"  MABaABBT  LbKOX  AlfB  AVOUB." 

Margaret  had  some  cause  of  alarm  when  she  penned  this 
earnest  letter,  for  her  life  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  queen,  and 
the  accusation  of  sorcery  against  royal  ladies  had  hitherto 
generally  emanated  either  from  the  hatred  or  rapacity  of  the 
sovereign. 

In  the  autumn  of  1562  the  queen  was  attacked  with  a  long 
and  dangerous  illness,  and  an  astrologer  named  Prestal^  who 
had  cast  her  nativity,  predicted  that  she  would  die  in  the 
ensuing  March.     This  prophecy  becoming  very  generally 

lOamden. 
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wliispered  abroad,  inspired  two  royally  descended  brothers- 
of  the  name  of  Pole^  the  representatives  of  the  line  of 
Clarence^  with  the  wild  project  of  raising  a  body  of  troopS' 
and  landing  them  in  Wales^  to  prodaim  Mary  Stuart  queen 
in  the  event  of  her  majesty^s  death,  in  the  hope  tiiat  the 
beautiful  heiress  of  the  crown  would  reward  one  of  them  with 
her  hand,  and  the  other  with  the  dukedom  of  Clarence.' 
This  romantic  plot  transpired,  and  the  brotheors  with  thdr- 
confederates  were  arraigned  for  high  treason.  They  protested 
their  innocence  of  conspiring  against  the  queen>  but  con* 
fessed  to  having  placed  implicit  rehanoe  on  the  prediction  of 
Prestal,  and  that  their  plot  only  involved  the  matter  of  the 
succession.^  It  appears  probable  that  this  political  soothsay- 
ing was  connected  with  the  misdemeanour  of  lady  Lenox. 
Cecil  laboured  hard  to  construe  the  visicmary  scheme  of  the 
deluded  young  men  into  a  confederacy  of  the  GKuses  and 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  but  the  notion  was  too  absurd.  They 
were  condemned  to  die;  but  Elizabeth,  having  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  had  practised  against  her  life,  revolted  at 
that  time  from  the  thought  of  shedding  kindred  blood  on  the^ 
scaffold  on  a  pretence  so  frivolous.  She  graciously  ^Etended 
her  pardon  to  Arthur  Pole  and  his  brother,  and  allowed  them 
to  pass  beyond  sea.' 

On  the  last  of  December  this  year,  mistress  Smytheson,' 
her  majesty's  launderer,  was  presented  by  the  royal  conunand 
with  a  kirtle  of  russet  satin,  edged  with  velvet,  and  lined  with 
russet  taffeta.'  The  materials  of  this  rich  but  simple  dress 
prove  that  the  office  of  laundress  to  the  sovereign  was  held  by 
a  gentlewoman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  labours 
of  the  operative  naiads  of  the  royal  household. 

The  queen  in  her  royal  robes,  with  her  bishops  and  peers,^ 
rode  in  great  state  from  her  palace,  January  12th,  1568,  to 

»  Strype. 
*  Bnrldgh  and  Maacm'B  letters,  in  Wrighf  b  Elizabeth  and  her  l%nea. 
'  MS.  Wardrobe-book  of  qoeen  Elizabeth,  in  the  poaBesaon  of  sir  Thomas 
Fhniipps,  bart.  From  the  same  MS.  we  find  that,  on  the  13th  of  Jannaiy,  anno 
6  B.  EHiz.,  ten  yards  of  black  satin  were  delivered  from  the  queen's  great  ward- 
robe, to  make  Dr.  CsBsar  a  gown;  and  on  the  14th  of  Febmary,  (anno  6,)  eight 
yards  of  black  satin,  and  the  same  of  black  velyet^  wero  delivered  to  the  lady 
Garew  out  of  the  great  wardrobe,  to  make  hoods. 
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open  the  parliament  at  Westminster.  She  proceeded  first 
to  the  abbey,  and  alighting  at  Our  Lady  of  Grace's  chapet, 
she  and  her  noble  and  stately  retinae  entered  at  the  north 
door,  and  heard  a  sermon  preached  by  Noel,  the  dean  of 
St.  Paulas  j  then,  after  a  psalm  was  sung,  she  proceeded 
through  the  south  door  to  the  parliament  chamber,  evidently 
the  chapter-house.  The  first  step  taken  by  this  parliament, 
after  the  choice  of  a  speaker,  was  to  petition  the  queen  to 
marry,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  the  long  and  bloody 
successive  wars  with  which,  according  to  human  probability, 
the  rival  claims  of  the  female  descendants  of  Henry  YU. 
threatened  the  nation,  in  the  event  of  Elizabeth  dying  with- 
out lawfdl  issue  of  her  own.  The  elements  of  deadly  debate, 
which  Henry  VIII.  had  left  as  his  last  legacy  to  England  by 
his  arbitrary  innovations  in  the  regular  order  of  succession, 
had  been  augmented  by  Elizabeth's  reftisal  to  acknowledge 
the  rights  of  the  queen  of  Scots  as  the  presumptive  inheritor 
of  the  throne.  The  cruel  policy  which  had  led  her  to  nullify 
the  marriage  and  stigmatize  the  offspring  of  the  hapless  re- 
presentative of  the  Suffolk  line,  had  apparently  provided 
further  perplexities  and  occasions  of  strife.  With  this  stormy 
perspective,  the  people  naturally  regarded  the  life  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  as  their  best  security  against  the  renewal 
of  struggles,  no  less  direful  than  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  In 
this  idea  Elizabeth  wished  them  to  remain,  it  being  no  part 
of  her  intention  to  lessen  the  difficulties  in  which  the  pe- 
rilous question  of  heirship  to  the  crown  was  involved. 

Hans  Casimir,  the  eldest  son  of  the  elector  Palatine,  was 
among  the  aspirants  for  the  hand  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
year  1568.  His  age  was  twenty^three, — only  seven  years  her 
junior :  he  was  very  handsome,  and  was  a  Protestant,  qualifi- 
cations which  he  flattered  himself  gave  him  so  fair  a  chance 
of  success,  that  he  rejected  the  alliance  of  the  beautiful 
mademoiselle  de  Lorraine,  and  entreated  sir  James  Melville, 
who  was  then  in  his  fiather's  service,  to  proceed  to  London 
and  prefer  his  suit  to  the  maiden  queen.  Melville,  as  a  good 
Scotchman,  had  no  desire  to  facilitate  the  marriage  of  that 
princess,  his  own  sovereign  being  the  heiress-presumptive  to 
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England^  and  he  took  great  pains  to  dissuade  duke  Hans 
Casimir  from  making  the  oflfer ;  telling  ^iTn  "  it  would  only 
be  despised,  for  queen  Elizabeth  would  never  marry,  it  being 
impossible  for  her  to  submit  to  the  control  of  a  husband/' 
Melville's  reason  for  this  assertion,  he  declares,  ''was  the 
information  he  obtained  from  a  varlet  of  the  queen's  chamber, 
with  whom  he  fell  in  company  at  Newcastle,  where  the  said 
varlet  was  employed  in  making  a  chart  of  the  waste  lands  on 
the  border  counties,  being  skilled  in  geography  and  the  ma- 
thematics ;"  he  was,  withal,  a  necromancer,  an  astrologer,  and 
a  notarious  gossip.  Certain  particulars  which  he  confided  to 
Melville  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  but  lost  labour 
for  any  one  to  seek  queen  Elizabeth's  hand,  therefore  he 
excused  himself  from  undertaking  any  such  commission. 

Hans  Casimir,  much  offended  at  Melville's  refusal,  employed 
another  agent,  who  being  accredited  by  the  elector,  made  the 
proposal  to  Elizabeth.  Her  reply  was,  that  ''The  young 
prince  must  come  to  England,  either  openly  or  in  disguise, 
for  she  would  never  consent  to  marry  any  man  till  she  had 
seen  him."  Hans  Casimir  considered  this  an  encouraging 
answer,  and  was  very  anxious  to  put  himself  on  view.  Mel- 
ville, who  was  again  consulted  on  the  subject,  advised  the 
elector  not  to  allow  it,  alleging  "that  it  would  incur  a  great 
expense,  and  only  expose  the  prince  to  scorn."  Hans  Casimir 
took  this  opinion  in  such  evil  part,  that  he  absented  himself 
from  his  father's  court  for  three  days;  nor  would  he  forgive 
Melville  on  any  other  condition  than  his  engaging  to  present 
his  portrait  to  her  majesty.  Melville,  to  pacify  him,  promised 
to  do  so,  but  required  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
likenesses  of  his  highness's  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters,— in  short,  all  the  members  of  the  electoral  family,  and 
such  a  letter  from  the  elector  as  might  fiimish  him  with  a 
suitable  opportunity  of  introducing  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  queen  as  if  by  accident.  This  piece  of  fastidious  delicacy 
being  complied  with,  Melville  departed  from  Heidelberg^ 
where  the  elector  then  held  his  court,  and  proceeded  to  that 
of  England.  His  credence  had  nothing  ostensibly  to  do  with 
the  matrimonial  project  of  Hans  Casimir,  being  merely  an 
answer  which  Elizabeth  was  anxiously  expecting  from  the 
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I 

Gterman  Protestant  princes^  whom  she  was  desirous  of  en- 

I  g&guig  ^  s^  aUiance  offensiye  and  defensive.    The  answer 

I  was  evasive^  with  some  confidential  information  connected 

'  with  the  suspected  insincerity  of  the  emperor^  which  the 

elector  instructed  Melville  to  say  they  durst  not  tell  her  am- 
bassador^ and  requested  she  would  keep  it  as  a  profound 
secret  herself.  She  promised  to  do  so^  and  lamented  that  the 
German  princes  were  so  slow  in  all  their  deliberations.  Mel- 
ville began  to  eulogize  their  constancy  and  other  good  qua-  * 
lities,  giving  the  meed  of  praise^  above  all  the  rest,  to  the 
elector  Palatine.  The  queen  observed,  "that  Melville  had 
reason  to  extol  that  prince,  for  he  had  written  very  favourably 
of  him,  and  that  he  fain  would  have  retained  him  longer  in 
his  service.^'  MelviUe  replied,  "  that  he  was  loath  to  quit  the 
elector;  and  to  hf^ve  the  better  remembrance  of  him,  he  had' 
requested  to  have  his  picture,  with  those  of  his  wife  and  all ' 
his  sons  and  daughters,  to  carry  home  to  Scotland.''  As 
soon  as  Elizabeth  heard  of  the  pictures,  she  eagerly  inquired 
of  the  sly  diplomatist  if  he  had  the  portrait  of  duke  Hans 
Casimir?  and  desiring  earnestly  to  see  it,  '^And  when,'' 
continues  Melville,  "  J  alleged  that  I  had  left  the  said  pic- 
tures in  London,  she  being  then  at  Hampton^Court,  ten 
miles  from  London,  and  that  I  was  ready  to  pass  onward  to 
Scotland,  she  said,  I  should  not  depart  till  she  had  seen  aU 
the  pictures.  So  the  next  day  I  delivered  them  all  unto  her 
majesty,  and  she  desired  to  retain  them  all  night,  but  took 
my  lord  Robert  Dudley  to  be  judge  of  the  duke  Casimir's 
picture,  and  appointed  me  to  meet  her  next  morning  in  her 
garden,  where  she  caused  them  all  to  be  returned  to  me,  and 
gave  me  thanks  for  the  sight  of  them.  J  offered  unto  her 
majesty  any  of  the  pictures,  so  she  would  let  me  have  the  old 
elector  and  his  lady,  but  she  would  have  none  of  them.  I 
had  also  intelligence  how,  first  and  last,  she  despised  the  said 
duke  Casimir.  Therefore  I  writ  back  from  Ix)ndon  in  cypher 
to  his  father  and  himself  both,  dissuading  them  to  meddle 
any  more  in  that  marriage;  and  received  great  thanks  after- 
ward from  the  said  young  duke,  who  married  incontinent  the 
duke  Augustus  of  Saxe  his  eldest  daughter."* 

>  J3ir  James  Melville's  Memoirs^  pp.  lOlHL 
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Since  the  widowhood  of  Mary  Stuart^  all  Elizabeth's 
rejected  suitors  had  transferred  their  addresses  to  the  younger 
and  fedrer  queen  of  the  sister  realm^  and  nothing  but  the 
poUtical  expediency  of  maintaining  the  guise  of  friendship 
she  had  assumed  towards  Mary^  prevented  her  from  manifest- 
ing the  jealousy  and  ill-will  excited  in  her  hau^ty  spirit  by 
every  fresh  circumstance  of  the  kind.  Mary  very  obligingly 
communicated  all  her  offers  to  her  good  sister  of  England^ 
having  promised  to  be  guided  by  her  advice  on  this  important 
subject^  and  all  were  eqiially  objectionable  in  Elizabeth's 
opinion.  Mary,  in  the  morning  freshness  of  youth,  beauty, 
and  x>oetic  genius,  cared  for  none  of  these  things ;  her  heart 
was  long  faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  buried  lord,  and  she 
allowed  Elizabeth  to  dictate  refusals  to  her  illustrious  wooers 
with  perfect  unconcern,  in  the  hope  that,  in  return  for  this 
singular  condescension,  her  good  sister  would  be  won  upon  to 
acknowledge  her  right  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England.^ 
Elizabeth  was  inflexible  in  her  refusal  to  concede  this  point. 
She  replied,  "  that  the  right  of  succession  to  her  throne 
should  never  be  made  a  subject  of  discussion;  it  would 
cause  disputes  as  to  the  validity  of  this  or  that  marriage,''  in 
allusion  to  the  old  dispute  of  Henry  VIII.'s  nuptials  with 
heir  mother,  which  was,  in  truth,  the  source  of  Elizabeth's 
jealousy  of  all  hier  royal  kindred.  Mary  consented  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  right  to  the  English  crown  was  vested  in 
Elizabeth  and  her  posterity,  if,  in  return,  Elizabeth  would 
dedare  her  claims  to  the  succession  as  presumptive  heiress. 
Elizabeth  replied  "  that  she  could  not  do  so  without  con- 
ceiving a  dislike  to  Mary;"  and  asked,  "  How  it  were  pos- 
sible for  her  to  love  any  one  whose  interest  it  was  to  see  her 
dead?"  She  enlarged,  withal,  on  the  inconstancy  of  human 
affections,  and  the  proneness  oi  men  in  general  to  worship 
the  rising  sun.  "  It  was  so  in  her  sister's  reign,"  she  said, 
"  and  would  be  so  agai4  if  sl^e  were  ever  to  declare  her 
successor."* 

Elizabeth  had  at  this  time  much  to  harass  and  disquiet 
her.    The  expedition  which  she  had  been  persuaded  to  send 

'  Camden.    Baylies'  State-Ps^)er8.    TyUer.    Lingaid.  *  Spotdswood, 
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out  to  the  shores  of  Normandy,  had  been  any  thing  but 
successfdl;  much  treasure  and  blood  had  been  uselessly 
expended,  and  the  city  of  Bouen,  after  it  had  been  defended 
with  fruitless  valour,  was  taken  by  the  royalist  forces,  and 
two  hundred  brave  English  auxiliaries  put  to  the  sword.  On 
lord  Robert  Dudley  the  unwelcome  task  devolved  of  impart- 
ing the  news  of  this  misfortune  to  her  majesty.  He  had  the 
presumption  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  dty  had  actually 
fallen,  but  represented  it  to  be  in  great  distress,  and  artfully 
persuaded  his  royal  mistress,  that  if  the  worst  happened,  her 
parsimony  would  have  been  the  cause.'  Elizabeth  was  in  an 
agony  at  the  possibility  of  such  a  calamity,  and  despatched 
reinforcements  and  supplies  to  Warwick,  with  a  letter  of 
encouragement  from  her  CQundl,  to  which  she  added  the 
following  affectionate  postscript  in  her  own  hand ; — 

«*  My  dsab  WiBWioK, 

"  If  yoor  honoar  find  my  deiSre  ooold  aooord  with  the  loas  of  the  needfiiDest 

finger  I  keep,  God  so  help  me  in  my  utmost  need  as  I  would  gladly  lose  that  one 

joint  for  yoor  safe  abode  with  me;  hntsinoe  I  cannotthat  I  woold,  I  will  do  that 

I  may,  and  will  rather  drink  in  an  ashen  cop  than  yon  and  yomrs  should  not  be 

snocomrecly  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  with  aU  speed  possible,  and  let  this  my 

scribbling  hand  witness  it  to  them  alL  „  v«—  —  «,-  ^ 

"-»  Yomrs,a8myown,^^^  j^^ 

There  is  an  honest,  generous  warmth  in  this  brief  note, 
which  does  Elizabeth  more  honour  than  all  her  laboured, 
metaphorical  epistolary  compositions.  She  felt  what  she 
wrote  in  this  instance,  and  the  sentiment  she  expressed  is 
worthy  of  being  inscribed  on  her  monument.  The  supplies 
did  not  prevent  the  secret  negotiation  between  the  royalists 
and  the  Huguenots,  by  which  the  English  allies  were  sacri- 
ficed. The  plague  breaking  out  in  the  garrisons  of  Newhaven 
and  Havre-de-Grace,  caused  such  ravages,  that  the  earl  of 
Warwick  found  himself  compelled  to  surrender  Havre  to  the 
French,  and  bring  the  sickly  remnant  of  his  army  home. 
They  brought  the  infection  with  them,  and  twenty  thousand 
persons  died  in  the  metropolis  '  alone.  The  pestilence  lasted 
nearly  a  year,  which  caused  the  queen  to  withdraw  her  court 
to  Windsor.    The  approach  of  the  maiden  monarch  was 

»  Forbes.  •  ArchsBologia,  yol.  xiii.  p.  201,  •  Stowe. 
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Iiafled  by  the  youthful  classics  at  Eton  with  rapturous  delight, 
and  in  the  fervour  of  their  loyal  enthusiasm  they  proclaimed 
an  ovation  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  offered  their  homage  in 
every  variety  of  Latin  verses  and  orations,  which  were  very 
graciously  received  by  her  majesty.  Elizabeth  was  always 
on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  this  royal  nursery  of 
scholars,  and  was  much  beloved  and  honoured  by  them.^ 

Cedl,  in  his  diary,  proudly  recalls  the  fact,  that  the  queen's 
majesty,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1664,  stood  for  his  infant 
daughter,  to  whom  she  gave  her  own  name.  Lady  Lenox 
appears,  not  only  to  have  obtained  her  hberty  at  that  time, 
but  to  have  regained  her  standing  at  court  as  first  lady  of 
the  blood-royal,  for  we  find  that  she  assisted  her  majesty  on 
that  occasion  as  the  other  godmother.  The  same  summer 
the  queen  decided  on  visiting  the  university  of  Cambridge,  at 
the  request  of  sir  William  Cecil,  who  was  chancellor  of 
that  university.  He  was  unluckily  attacked  with  what  he 
termed  ''an  unhappy  grief  in  his  foot,''  just  at  the  time 
when  he  was  nervously  anxious  that  all  things  should  be 
arranged  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  for  the  honour  of  his 
sovereign  and  alma  mater.  The  energy  of  his  mind  pre- 
vailed over  the  malady  so  far,  that  he  went  with  his  lady  in 
a  coach,  on  the  4th  of  August,  to  overlook  the  preparations 
for  her  majesty's  reception.  The  next  day  the  queen  came 
from  Mr.  Worthington's  house  at  Hastingfield,  where  she 
had  slept  on  the  preceding  night.  She  was  met  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Sussex,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
an  honourable  company,  by  whom  she  was  conducted  towards 
the  town.  The  mayor  and  corporation  of  Cambridge  met 
the  sovereign  a  little  above  Newnham,  and  there  alighted 
and  performed  their  devoir,  and  the  recorder  made  an  oration 
in  English.  Then  the  mayor  delivered  the  mace  with  a  fiur 
standing  cup,  which  cost  197.,  and  twenty  old  angels  in  it, 
which  her  majesty  received,  gently  returned  the  mace  to  the 
mayor,  and  delivered  the  cup  to  one  of  her  footmen.  When 
she  came  to  Newnham  mills,  being  requested  to  change  her 
horse,  she  alighted,  and  went  into  the  miller's  house  for  a 
little  space.  Then  she  and  all  her  ladies,  being  remounted, 
1  MS.  HarloazL    Nichds. 
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proceeded  in  fair  array;  and  as  thej  neared  tbe  town,  tBe 
.  trumpeters  by  solemn  blast  declared  her  majesty's  approach. 
When  they  entered  Queen's  college,  and  her  majesty  was  in 
the  midst  (^  the  scholars,  two  appointed  for  the  purpose  knelt 
'  before  her,  and  kissing  their  papers,  offered  them  to  h^ 
grace ;  the  queen,  imderstanding  that  they  contained  congra- 
tu^tory  addresses  in  prose  and  verse,  receiyed  and  delivered 
them  to  one  of  her  footmen.  "When  they  reached  the 
doctors,  all  the  lords  and  ladies  alighted,  her  majesty  only 
remaining  on  horseback,  ''  She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of 
black  velvet,  pinked,  [cut  velvet,]  and  had  a  caul  upon  h^ 
head  set  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  a  hat  tiiat  was 
spangled  with  gold,  and  a  bush  of  feathers.  When  her 
migesty  came  to  the  west  door  of  the  chapel,  sir  William 
Cecil  kneeled  down  and  welcomed  her,  and  the  beadles, 
kneeling,  kissed  their  staves,  and  delivered  them  to  Mr. 
secretary,  who,  likewise  kissing  the  same,  delivered  them 
into  the  queen's  hands,  who  could  not  well  hold  them  all, 
and  her  grace  gently  and  merrily  re-delivered  them^  willing 
him  and  all  the  other  magistrates  of  the  university  '  to 
minister  justice  uprightly,  or  she  would  take  them  into 
her  own  hands,  a^d  see  to  it;'  adding,  '  that  though  the 
chancellor  halted,  his  leg  being  sore,  yet  she  trusted  that 
Justice  did  not  halt.' " 

All  this  time  Elizabeth  was  on  horseback,  and  before  she 
alighted  came  master  W.  Masters,  of  King's  college,  orator, 
making  his  three  reverences,  kneeling  down  on  the  first  step 
of  the  west  door,  (which  was  with  the  walls  outward  covered 
with  verses,)  and  made  his  oration,  iu  length  almost  half  an 
hour,  in  effect  as  follows.  First,  he  praised  many  and  sin- 
gular virtues  set  and  planted  in  her  majesty,  which  her 
niajesty  not  acknowledging,  bit  her  lips  and  fingers,  and 
sometimes  broke  into  passion,  and  interrupted  with  these 
words,  ^^Non  est  Veritas**  But  the  orator  praising  virginity, 
she  exclaimed,  ''  God's  blessing  on  thine  heart !  there  con- 
tinue.". When  he  had  finished,  the  queen  much  commended 
him,  and  marvelled  that  his  memory  did  so  well  serve  him  to 
repeat  such  divers  and  sundry  matters,  saying,  "That  she 
,  would  answer  him  again  in  Latin^  but  for  fear  she  should 
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speak  false  Latin,  and  then  they  would  laugh  at  her/'  But 
in  fine,  in  token  of  her  contentment  she  called  him  to  her, 
offered  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  asked  his  name.  She  was 
lodged  in  Eang^s  college,  the  best  chambers  and  gallery 
being  devoted  to  her  use.  The  fellows  of  King's  resigned 
their  monastic  dormitories  tofr  the  accommodation  of  lady 
Strange  and  the  fair  maids  of  honour  of  the  virgin  queen. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  queen  went  in  great 
state  to  King^s-coUege  chapel;  she  entered  at  the  Litany 
under  a  canopy,  carried  over  her  head  by  four  doctors  of 

.  divinity.  Dr.  Peme  preached  the  sermon,  and  when  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  it,  her  majesty  sent  the  lord  Hunsdon  to  will 

.  him  to  put  on  his  cap,  which  he  wore  to  the  end.    At  which 

.  time,  ere  he  could  leave  the  pulpit,  she  sent  him  word  by  the 
lord  chamberlain, ''  that  it  was  the  first  sermon  she  had  ever 

'  heard  in  Latin,  and  she  thought  she  should  never  hear  a 

'better.'^  When  the  music  of  the  choir  concluded,  she 
departed  by  the  private  way  into  the  college,  the  four  doctors 

I  bearing  her  canopy.^  At  evening  prayer  the  queen  was  not 
expected  at  the  chapel,  therefore  the  singing  commenced, 

.  but  being  informed  her  majesty  was  then  coming  through 
the  private  passage,  it  stopped ;  and  when  she  was  seated  in 
the  toaverse,  even-song  conmienced  anew,  which  ended,  she 
departed  by  her  usual  way,  and  went  to  the  play.  The  piece 
chosen  for  this  Sabbath  evening  amusement  was  the  Aulularia 
of  Flautus, ''  for  the  representation  of  which  a  vast  platform 
was  erected  in  Eing's-coUege  church.^'  The  performance  of 
a  pagan  play  in  a  Christian  church^  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
was  no  great  improvement  on  the  ancient  MoraUties  and 
Mysteries,  which,  in  retrospective  review,  are  so  revolting  to 
modem  taste.    Those  who  glance  over  the  Mysteries  must 

.  feel  displeased  at  finding  that  sacred  subjects  could  be  so 
absurdly  dramatized ;  yet  these  Mysteries  were  listened  to 
with  reverential  awe  by  a  demi-savage  people,  who  saw  no- 

^  Which  the  fbotmen,  adds  the  Camhridge  Diaiy,  churned  as  iheir  £&&,  tnd  it 
mm  redeemed  for  St  e«.  8<2. 

*  The  itege  was  at  fint;  erected  in  Eing's-oollege  hall,  hut  waa  not  oonaidered 
brge  enough,  and  therefore  taken  downai^  erected  in  the  chmrek,  hy  the  qneen'a 
orderi. — See  the  contemporary  Camhridge  Diary,  printed  firam  the  college  MSS. 
hj  Mr.  Nichols  in  hia  IVogresaea  of  Queen  Eliiahetb, 
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thing  ridiculous  or  profane  in  the  manner  of  showing  the 
Creation,  the  history  of  Noah,  or  of  Joseph,  the  intention 
being  to  make  them  comprehensible  to  the  eye,  when  the 
untaught  ear  refused  to  follow  the  thread  of  sacred  history. 
When  all  things  were  ready  in  the  church  for  the  perform- 
ance,  the  lord  chamberlain  and  Cecil  came  in  with  a  multi- 
tude of  the  guard  bearing  staff  torches,  no  other  lights  being 
used  at  the  play.  The  guard  stood  on  the  ground,  bearing 
their  torches  on  each  side  of  the  stage;  and  a  very  curious 
pictorial  effect  must  the  glaring  luminaries  have  thrown  on 
the  groups  of  spectators.  At  last  the  queen  entered  with 
her  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  lady  Strange  carrying  her  train, 
and  the  gentlemen  pensioners  preceding  her  with  torch  staves. 
She  took  her  seat  under  a  canopy  of  state,  raised  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  church  opposite  to  the  stage,  where  she 
heard  out  the  play  fully,  till  twelve  o^clock,  when  she  de- 
parted to  her  chamber  in  the  order  that  she  came. 

Next  day  the  queen  attended  the  disputations  at  St.  Maiy^s 
church,  where  an  ample  stage  was  erected  for  the  purpose. 
All  the  scholars  had  been  ordered  previously  to  enclose  them- 
selves in  their  colleges  and  halls;  none  but  those  who  had 
taken  a  degree  were  permitted  to  appear,  and  among  these 
great  inquisition  was  made  regarding  dress,  for  the  queen's 
eyes  had  been  roaming,  during  sermon  time  the  preceding 
day,  over  the  congregation,  and  she  found  sharp  &ult  with 
sundry  ragged  and  soiled  hoods  and  gowns ;  likewise  she  was 
displeased  that  some  of  the  doctors'  hoods  were  lined  with 
white  silk,  and  some  with  miniver.  ''  At  the  ringing  of  the 
university  bell,  the  queen's  majesty  came  to  her  place  with 
royal  pomp.  As  she  passed,  the  graduates  kneeled,  and 
cried,  modestly,  Vivat  regina  I  and  she  thanked  them."  She 
then  questioned  the  chancellor,  her  minister  Cedl^  on  the 
degrees  and  difference  of  every  person  present. 

The  question  whether  "monarchy  were  better  than  a 
republic,"  was  the  leading  subject  of  the  disputation,  whioh 
was  moved  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Caius;  but,  as  the  voices 
of  the  three  doctors  who  disputed  were  low,  the  queen  re- 
peatedly called  to  them,  Loquimini  altius.  But  finding  this 
did  no  good,  she  left  her  seat,  and  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
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stage^  just  over  their  heads;  yet  she  could  hear  little  of  the 
disputation.  Her  own  physician^  Dr.  Huick^  a  doctor  of  the 
college,  decided  the  disputation,  "with  whom  her  majesty 
jested  when  he  asked  licence  [leave]  of  her  grace.''  Aftar 
his  oration  concluded,  the  queen  departed  merrily  to  her 
lodging,  about  seven  o'clock.  At  nine  she  went  to  another 
play  acted  in  the  church,  called  Dido.  Her  entertainment  at 
King's  ended  next  evening  with  another  play  in  English, 
called  Ezechias,  and  she  liked  her  entertainment  so  well 
"  that  she  declared  if  there  had  been  greater  provision  of  ale 
and  beer,  she  would  have  remained  till  Friday."^  During 
her  visit  she  was  entertained  at  various  colleges,  and  at 
Christ-church  received  a  pair  of  gloves,  in  memory  of  her 
great-grandame,  lady  Margaret,  the  foundress,  mother  of 
Henry  YII.  As  she  rode  through  the  street  to  her  lodging, 
she  conversed  with  divers  scholars  in  Latin,  and,  at  alighting 
from  her  horse,  dismissed  them  in  the  same  classical  language. 

The  day  before  she  quitted  Cambridge,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  disputation  in  St.  Mary's  church,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
and  lord  Robert  Dudley,  kneeling  down,  humbly  desired  her 
majesty  "to  say  somewhat  in  Latin,"  who  at  first  refused, 
(mark,  she  had  a  set  Latin  oration  ready  prepared  and  conned 
by  heart  for  the  occasion,)  and  said,  "that  if  she  might 
speak  her  mind  in  English,  she  would  not  stick  at  the  matter." 
Bat  understanding  by  Mr.  secretary  that  nothing  might  be 
said  openly  to  the  university  in  English,  she  required  him 
rather  to  speak,  "  because  he  was  chancellor,  and  the  chan- 
cellor is  the  queen's  mouth."  Whereunto  he  answered,  "that 
he  was  not  her  chancellor,  but  chancellor  of  the  university." 
Then  the  bishop  of  Ely,  kneeling,  said,  "  that  three  words  of 
her  mouth  were  enough."  So,  being  pressed  on  every  side, 
she  complied,  and  made  a  very  sensible  speech,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  she  raised  the  expectations  of  the  uni- 
versity with  respect  to  some  royal  foundation,  which,  however, 
she  never  thought  fit  to  gratify.     Her  speech  began  thus : — 

"  Altbong^  womanly  shame-fiioediieaB,  most  oelebnited  miivenity,  might  well 
determine  me  from  deHvering  this  my  rnilaboured  oration  before  so  great  an  assem- 

>  She  seems  to  hanre  oontinoed  to  use  her  8lee|»ing  apartments  at  King's  during 
her  nrhole  stay. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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Uy  of  the  learned,  yet  the  mteroesBion  of  my  nobles,  and  my  own  good-will 
towards  the  nniyersity,  impel  me  to  say  somewhat." 

It  contained  nine  sections^  concluding  in  these  words^ — 

"  It  is  time,  then,  that  yoor  ears,  which  have  been  so  long  detained  by  this 
barbarons  sort  of  an  oration,  should  now  be  released  firom  the  pain  of  it."' 

At  this  speech  of  the  queen's^  the  auditors^  being  all  mar- 
^elloualy  astonished^  brake  forth  in  open  voice  Vivat  regina  I 
But  the  queen's  majesty  responded  to  this  shout^  Taceat 
reffina!  and  moreoyer  wished  ''that  all  those  who  heard 
her  had  drank  of  Lethe/' 

She  departed  from  Cambridge  on  the  10th  of  August, 
passing  from  King's  college  by  the  schools.  Dr.  Feme,  with 
many  of  the  uniyersity^  knelt^  and,  in  Latin,  wished  her 
majesty  a  good  journey;  to  whom  she  mildly  answered  with 
a  distinct  yoice.  Valet e  omneal  '  Farewell  all.'  The  master 
of  Magdalen  was  ready  with  a  Latin  oration  of  farewell, 
which  she  declined  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
rode  forward  to  dinner  at  the  bishop  of  Ely's  house  at  Stan- 
ton. All  the  benefaction  she  bestowed  at  this  yisit  was  20/. 
per  annum  to  a  handsome  student,  who  had  acted  Dido 
much  to  her  satisfaction. 

The  report  that  her  former  suitor,  the  archduke  Charles, 
was  in  treaty  for  the  hand  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  filled 
Elizabeth's  mind  with  jealous  displeasure,  for  of  all  the 
princes  of  Europe^  he  was  esteemed  the  most  honourable  and 
chiyalric.  She  made  yery  earnest  remonstrances  to  the 
queen  of  Scots  on  the  unsuitableness  of  this  alliance;  and 
Cecil,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  Mundt,*  one  of  the  pen- 
sionaries in  Germany,  to  moye  the  duke  of  Wirtembui^  to 
adyise  the  emperor  to  repeat  the  offer  of  his  son  to  the  queen 
of  England.  The  duke  performed  his  part  with  all  due 
regard  to  the  honour  of  her  maiden  majesty,  for  he  sent  an 
enyoy  to  entreat  her  to  permit  him  to  name  a  person  whom 
he  considered  would  make  her  yery  happy  in  the  wedded 
state,  at  the  same  time  that  he  preferred  his  priyate  mission 
to  the  emperor.  Elizabeth  replied,  with  her  usual  prudery 
on  the  subject  of  marriage,  '^  that  although  she  felt  no  inch- 

>  Translation  by  Ifr.  Peck.  The  whole  is  drawn  from  a  diary  in  MS.,  and 
collated  by  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  Progresses  of  Elizabeth,  with  aoontemporaiy  MS. 
in  the  Harlmn  Collection.  *  Haynes. 
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nation  towards  matrimony^  she  was  willing^  for  the  good  of 
her  reahn,  to  receive  the  communication  of  which  the  duke 
had  spoken ;''  unfortunately^  however^  the  emperor  had  taken 
timbrage  at  the  previous  rejection  of  his  son's  addresses,  and 
declared  "  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  a  second  insult  of 
the  kind/'^  When  Elizabeth  found  she  could  not  withdraw 
the  archduke  from  Mary,  she  determined  to  compel  Mary  to 
resign  him.  Accordingly  she  gave  that  queen  to  understand, 
that  she  could  not  consent  to  her  contracting  such  a  mar- 
riage, which  must  prove  inimical  to  the  friendship  between 
the  two  crowns ;  and  that  "unless  Mary  would  marry  as  she 
desired,  she  would  probably  forfeit  all  hope  of  a  peaceful 
succession  to  the  English  crown/'  Mary  had  the  complai- 
sance to  give  up  this  accomplished  prince,  who  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  man  in  Europe  worthy  of  becoming  her  husband, 
and  professed  her  willingness  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  her 
good  sister,  if  she  wished  to  propose  a  more  suitable  consort. 
Randolph,  Elizabeth's  ambassador,  suggested  that  an 
English  noble  would  be  more  agreeable  to  his  royal  mistress 
than  any  other  person.  Mary  requested  to  be  informed 
more  clearly  on  this  point,  for  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
the  young  duke  of  Norfolk,  being  the  kinsman  of  the  queen, 
and  (me  of  the  richest  subjects  in  England,  was  the  person 
intended  for  tins  signal  honour  by  his  sovereign.*  Elizabeth 
dectrified  both  courts  by  naming  her  own  favourite,  lord 
Robert  Dudley.  Mary  replied,  "that  she  considered  it 
beneath  her  dignity  to  marry  a  subject,'*  and  told  her  base- 
brother,  Murray,  who  repeated  the  unlucky  witticism  to  the 
English  ambassador,  "that  she  looked  on  the  offer  of  a 
person  so  dear  to  Elizabeth  as  a  proof  of  good-will,  rather 
than  of  good  meaning."'  Elizabeth,  soon  after,  complained 
that  Mary  had  treated  the  proposal  of  lord  Robert  Dudley 
with  mockery,*  which  Mary,  in  a  letter  to  her  own  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  afiSrms  that  she  never  did,  and  wondered 
"  who  could  have  borne  such  testimony,  to  embroil  her  with 
that  queen.''    If,  however,  Mary  forbore  from  mockery  at 

>Hayneg.  •Kdth.  "Ibid. 

^  Letters  of  Maiy  Quoen  of  Soots*  vol.  L 
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this  offer^  no  one  else  did^  for  it  was  a  theme  of  public  mirth 
and  satire  in  England^  Scotland^  and  France.  Dudley^  who 
had  the  presumption  to  aim  at  a  still  higher  mark,  and  had 
been  encouraged,  by  the  extraordinary  tokens  of  favour 
lavished  upon  him  by  his  royal  mistress,  to  conceive  confident 
hopes  of  success,  was  surprised  and  offended  at  his  own 
nomination  to  an  honour  so  infinitdy  above  the  rank  and 
pretensions  of  any  person  of  his  name  and  family.  In  fact, 
he  r^arded  it  as  a  snare  laid  in  his  path  by  Cecil,  who 
was  jealous  of  his  influence  with  Elizabeth,  and  would,  he 
suspected,  avail  himself  of  this  pretence  to  remove  him 
from  her  court  and  presence.  Elizabeth  was  flattered  at 
Dudley's  reluctance  to  wed  her  fairer  rival,  and  redoubled 
her  commendations  of  his  various  qualifications  to  the  favour 
of  a  royal  lady;  she  even  offered  to  acknowledge  Mary  as 
her  successor  to  the  crown  of  England,  on  condition  of  her 
becoming  his  wife.^  The  hope  of  obtaining  this  recognition 
was  artfully  held  out  to  Mary  as  the  lure  to  draw  her  into 
the  negotiation,  and  so  far  it  succeeded,  although  the  royal 
beauty  was  not  sufficiently  an  adq)t  in  diplomatic  trickery  to 
conc^,  at  all  times,  the  scorn  with  which  she  regarded  a 
suitor  so  infinitely  beneath  her. 

At  the  very  time  Elizabeth  was  recommending  her  hand- 
some master  of  the  horse  to  her  good  sister  of  Scotland,  she 
liad  so  little  command  over  herself,  that  she  was  constantly 
betraying  her  own  partiality  for  him  to  sir  James  Melville, 
Mary's  envoy,  who,  in  his  lively  Historic  Memoirs,  gives  a 
succession  of  graphic  scenes  between  Elizabeth  and  himself. 
**  She  told  me/'  says  his  excellency,  "  that  it  appeared  to 
her  as  if  I  made  but  small  account  of  lord  Robert,  seeing 
that  I  named  the  earl  of  Bedford  before  him;  but  ere  it 
were  long,  she  would  make  him  a  greater  earl,^  and  I  should 

*  Melville's  Memmn. 
*  In  her  fifth  regnal  year  the  queen  granted  lord  Robert  Dudlejthe  caatle  and 
manor  of  Kenilworth  «nd  Aatel-gTove,  the  lordships  and  nurnors  of  Denlngh  and 
Chirk,  wkh  other  possession^  and  ft  lioenoe  for  transporting  doth,  which  he  sold 
to  John  Mark  and  others,  of  the  company  of  merchant-adyenturers.  The  next 
year,  the  ^[oeen  recommended  hfan  for  a  husband  to  Mary  qneen  of  Scota^  whidi, 
however,  ^y  seems  to  have  been  anezcose  for  lavishing  new  honours  and  immu- 
nities upon  him,  for  she  then  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Leicester  and 
baron  of  Denbigh,  with  a  plurality  of  offices  and  privileges  too  numerooa  to  detail 
here.— See  Sidney  F&pers. 
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see  it  done  before  me^  for  she  esteemed  him  as  one  whom 
she  should  have  married  herself^  if  she  had  ever  been  minded 
to  take  a  husband.    But  being  determined  to  end  her  life  in 
virginity,  she  wished  that  the  queen,  her  sister,  should  marry 
him,  for  with  him  she  might  find  it  in  her  heart  to  declare 
queen  Mary  second  person,  rather  than  with  any  other;  for^ 
being  matched  with  him,  it  would  best  remove  out  of  her 
mind  all  fear  and  suspicion  of  usurpation  before  her  death/' ^ 
Elizabeth  would  not  permit  sir  James  Melville  to  return 
home  till  he  had  seen  Dudley  created  earl  of  Leicester  and 
baron  of  Denbigh.    This  was  done  with  great  state  at  West- 
minster; "herself,*'  says  Melville,  "helping  to  put  on  his 
robes,  he  sitting  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  keeping  a  great 
gravity  and  discreet  behaviour;  but  as  for  the  queen,  she 
could  not  re&ain  from  putting  her  hand  in  his  neck  to  tickle 
him,  smilingly,  the  French  ambassador  and  I  standing  beside 
her.*    Then  she  asked  me  '  How  I  liked  him?'    I  said,  '  As 
lie  was  a  worthy  subject,  so  he  was  happy  in  a  great  prince, 
who  could  discern  and  reward  good  service.' — '  Yet,'  replied 
she,  '  ye  like  better  of  yon  lang  lad,'  pointing  towards  my 
lord  Damley,  who,  as  nearest  prince  of  the  blood,  that  day 
bare  the  sword  before  her.    My  answer  again  was,  '  that  no 
woman  of  spirit  would  make  choice  of  nc  a  man,  that  was 
liker  a  woman  than  a  man,  for  he  was  lusty,  beardless,  and 
lady-£aced.'    I  had  no  will  that  she  should  think  I  liked 
him,  though  I  had  a  secret  diarge  to  deal  with  his  mother^ 
lady  Lenox,  to  purchase  leave  for  him  to  pass  to  Scotland. 

"During  the  nine  days  I  remained  at  court,"  pursues 
Melville,  "  queen  Elizabetihi  saw  me  every  day,  and  sometimes 
thrice  a-day;  to  wit,  aforenoon,  afternoon,  and  after  supper. 
She  continued  to  treat  of  queen  Mary's  marriage  with 
Leicester,  and  meantime  I  was  familiarly  and  favourably 
used;  sometimes  she  would  say,  that  '  Since  she  could  not 
see  the  good  queen  her  sister,  she  should  open  a  good  part  of 
her  inward  mind  to  me;  that  she  was  not  offended  with 
queen  Mary's  angry  letter,  in  which  she  seemed  to  disdain 
the  marriage  with  Leicester,  and  she  should  set  the  best 
lawyers  in  England  to  search  out  who  had  the  best  right  to 
>  Sir  JaoMi  MelviDe'B  Memoirs,  p.  1X9.  '  Ibid. 
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the  crown  of  England,  which  she  would  wiah  to  be  her 
dearest  sister  rather  than  any  other/  I  replied, '  there  could 
be  no  doubt  on  that  head,  but  lamented,  that  even  the  wisest 
princes  did  not  take  sufficient  notice  of  the  partdjalities  of 
their  familiar  Mends  and  councillors,  except  it  were  sic  a 
notable  and  rare  prince  as  Henry  YIII.,  her  &ther,  who  of 
his  own  head  was  determined  to  declare  his  sister's  son^ 
James  V.,  (at  which  time  Elizabeth  was  not  bom,  but  only 
her  sister,  queen  Mary,)  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of 
England,  failing  the  heirs  of  his  own  body,  for  the  earnest 
desire  he  had  to  unite  the  whole  island/  She  said,  '  She 
was  glad  he  did  not/  I  said,  '  He  had  but  then  a  daughter, 
and  was  in  doubt  to  have  any  more  children,  and  as  yet  had 
not  so  many  suspicions  in  his  head/  Elizabeth  said,  '  She 
was  never  minded  to  marry,  except  she  were  compelled  by  the 
queen  her  sister's  hard  behariour  to  her/  I  said,  '  Madam, 
ye  need  not  tell  me  that :  I  know  your  stately  stomach.  Ye 
think,  gin  ye  were  married,  ye  would  be  but  queen  of  England ; 
and  now  ye  are  king  and  queen  baith,  ye  may  not  suffer  a 
commander/ 

''  She  appeared  to  be  so  affecticmate  to  queen  Mary,  her 
good  sister,  that  she  had  a  great  desire  to  see  her;  and 
because  that  could  not  be,  she  delighted  oft  to  look  on.  her 
picture.  She  took  me  to  her  bedchamber,  and  (^>ened  a 
little  lettroun,  [perhaps  a  desk,]  where  there  were  divers  little 
pictures  wrapped  in  paper,  their  names  written  with  her  own 
hand.  Upon  the  first  she  took  up  was  written,  'My  lard's 
picture.*  This  was  Leicester's  portrait.  I  held  the  candle, 
and  pressed  to  see  my  lord's  picture.  Albeit,  she  was  loath  to 
let  me  see  it,  but  I  became  importunate  for  it,  to  cany  home 
to  my  queen ;  she  refused,  saying  '  she  had  but  one  of  his.' 
I  replied  '  she  had  the  original.*  Elizabeth  then  took  out  my 
queen's  miniature,  and  kissed  it.**  Mehille  kissed  her  hand 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  paid  to  his  sovereign. 
"  She  showed  me,**  he  continues,  ''  a  fair  ruby,  great  like  a 
racket-ball.  I  desired  she  would  either  send  it  to  my  queen, 
or  the  earl  of  Leicester's  picture.  She  replied,  'If  queen 
Mary  would  follow  her  counsel,  she  would  get  them  both  in 
time,  and  all  she  had;  but  she  would  send  her  a  diamond  as 
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A  token  by  me/  Now^  as  it  was  late^  after  sapper  she 
appointed  me  to  be  with  ber  next  morning  at  eighty  at  whiob 
time  was  ber  bour  for  walking  in  tbe  garden:  she  talked 
with  me  of  my  travels,  and  invited  me  to  eat  with  ber  dam« 
of  honour,  my  lady  Stafford,  one  bonoaraUe  and  godly  lady, 
who  bad  been  banished  to  Geneva  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary  of  England/' 

In  tbe  course  of  Melville's  conferences  with  queen  Elisa- 
beth, tbe  female  costume  of  different  countries  was  discussed, 
and  bow  they  became  the  persons  of  women.  She  said  she 
bad  tbe  weeds  (costume)  of  every  civilized  country,  and  gave 
proof  of  it  by  appearing  in  a  fresh  one  every  day,  asking  tbe 
Scotch  ambassador  which  was  most  becoming?  "I  said,'' 
pursues  Melville,  ^'  tbe  Italian  weed,  which  pleased  her  well, 
for  she  delighted  to  show  her  golden-coloured  hair,  by  wearing 
a  caul  and  bonnet  as  they  do  in  Italy.  Her  hair  was  redder 
than  yellow,  and  curled  apparently  by  nature."  Then  she 
inquired,  "What  coloured  hair  was  reputed  best?  and 
whether  my  queen's  hair  or  hers  was  tbe  best,  and  which 
of  the  two  was  the  fiairest  ?"  ^  Melville  replied,  evasively, 
''that  the  fairness  of  both  was  not  their  worst  £Emlt." 
Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  put  off  by  an  ambiguous  compU-* 
ment;  she  insisted  that  be  should  tell  her  which  of  the 
twain  be  considered  the  £edrest.  Melville  answered,  ''You 
are  tbe  faurest  queen  in  England,  and  ours  the  fedrest  queen 
in  Scotland."  Yet  she  continued  to  press  the  question,  till 
the  ambassador  said,  ''They  were  both  tbe  fairest  ladies  in 
their  courts:  that  she  was  tbe  whitest,  but  bis  queen  was 
very  lovely."  Elizabeth  inquired  "  Which  of  them  was  tbe 
highest  stature  ?" — "  I  answered.  Our  queen,"  says  Melville. 
"  Then  she  is  over  high,"  returned  Elizabeth,  "  for  I  am  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low."  Then  she  asked  how  she  (queen 
Mary)  exercised  and  employed  her  time ?  "I  answered, 
'  When  I  left  Scotland  on  my  embassy,  our  queen  was  newly 
come  from  tbe  Highland  bunting ;  but  that  when  she  had 
leisure,  she  read  in  good  books  the  histories  of  divers  coun- 
tries, and  would  sometimes  play  on  the  lute  and  virginals.' 
Elizabeth,"  continues  Melville,  "speered  [asked]  whether 

I  Meaning  the  most  beautifiil  woman. 
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Mary  played  well?     Reasonably  well  for  a  queen,**  was  tlie 
very  discreet  answer. 

This  conversation  occasioned  a  droU  little  scene  of  display 
and  vanity  to  be  got  up  by  Elizabeth.    The  same  day  after 
dinner,  lord  Hunsdon  drew  Melville  into  a  retired  gallery 
to  hear  some  music.     He  whispered,  as  a  secret,  'Hhat  it  was 
the  queen  playing  on  the  virginals.**    The  ambassador  listened 
awhile,  and  then  withdrew  the  tapestry  that  hung  before  the 
doorway,  boldly  entered  the  room,  and  stood  listening  in  an 
entranced  attitude  near  the  door,  and  heard  her  play  excel- 
lently welL     Her  back  was  to  the  Ustener.    At  length  she 
turned  her  head,  affected  to  see  him,  and  left  off,  coming 
forwaords  as  if  to  strike  him  with  her  hand,  as  pretending  to 
be  ashamed;  alleging  ^Uhat  she  used  not  to  play  before  men, 
but  when  she  was  solitary,  to  eschew  melancholy,**  and  asked 
me,  continues  Melville,  ''how  I  came  there?    I  replied, 
'  That  as  I  was  walking  with  my  lord  Hunsdon,  as  we  passed 
by  the  chamber-door  I  heard  sic  melody,  which  raised  and 
drew  me  into  the  chamber  I  wist  not  how,  excusing  my 
fault  of  homeliness  as  being  brought  up  in  the  court  of 
France,  and  that  I  was  now  willing  to  endure  any  punish- 
ment it  would  please  her  to  lay  on  my  offence.***    This 
expert  flattery  had  its  expected  effect.    The  royal  coquette 
sat  herself  down  low  on  a  cushion,  to  imbibe  another  dose 
of  it,  and.  the  audacious  flatterer  placed  himself  on  his  knee 
beside  her.     She  gave  him,  with  her  own  hand,  a  cushion  to 
place  under  his  knee:  Melville  protested  against  such  an 
innovation  on  the  rules  of  gallantry,  but  the  queen  compelled 
him,  and  called  in  my  lady  Stafford  out  of  the  next  chamber 
to  chaperone  the  conference,  for  hitherto  she  had  been 
Ute-h-tite  with  the  Scotch  ambassador.    This  arrangement 
having  been  happily  made,  her  majesty  proceeded  to  dis- 
play the  rest  of  her  accomplishments.     First,  she  demanded 
''Whether  she  or  the  queen  of  Scots  played  best?** — "In 
that,**  says  Melville,  "  I  gave  her  the  praise.     She  said  my 
French  was  good,  and  speered  whether  I  could  speak  Italian, 
which  she  spake  reasonably  well.    Then  she  spake  to  me  in 
Dutch,  but  it  was  not  good.     She  would  know  what  kind  of 
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books  I  liked  best,  whether  theology,  history,  or  love-matters  ? 
I  said,  'I  liked  weel  of  all  the  sorts/  I  was  earnest  to  be 
despatched,  but  she  said  '  that  I  tired  sooner  of  her  company 
than  she  did  of  mine/  I  said,  'Albeit  there  was  no  occasion 
to  tire,  yet  it  was  time  to  return/  But  two  days  longer  was 
I  detained,  that  I  might  see  her  dance;  quhilk  being  done, 
she  inquired  at  me  'Whether  she  or  my  queen  danced  best?' 
I  said  '  My  queen  danced  not  so  high  or  disposedly  as  she 
did/  Elizabeth  wished  that  she  might  see  the  queen  of 
Scotland  at  some  convenient  place  of  meeting.  I  offered,^' 
writes  Melville,  "to  convey  her  secretly  to  Scotland  by  post, 
clothed  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  that  she  might  see  our 
mistress,  as  king  James  V.  passed  in  disguise  to  France  to 
see  the  duke  of  Vendome's  sister,  that  should  have  been  his 
wife.''  Melville  carried  on  this  romantic  badinage  by  propos- 
ing, ''that  queen  Elizabeth  should  give  out  that  she  was  sick 
and  kept  her  chamber,  and  none  to  be  privy  to  her  absence 
but  my  lady  Staflford  and  one  of  the  grooms  of  her  chamber* 
She  said,  '  Alas,  would  she  might  do  it !'  and  seemed  to  like 
well  of  that  kind  of  language." 

This  scene  took  place  at  Hampton-Court,  where  Melville 
at  last  received  his  dismissal,  and  departed  with  Leicester  by 
water  to  London.  On  their  voyage,  Leicester  apologized 
for  his  presumptuous  proposal  for  the  hand  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  which  he  assured  her  ambassador,  apparently  with 
sincerity  enough,  "was  a  wily  move  of  Mr.  secretary  Cecil, 
designed  to  ruin  him  with  both  queens.''*  If  Mary  could 
have  been  induced  to  signify  her  consent  to  accept  Leicester 
for  her  husband,  it  was  probably  intended  for  him  to  declare 
the  impossibility  of  his  resigning  the  service  of  his  royal 
mistress,  even  to  become  the  spouse  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  this  would  have  afforded  Elizabeth  a  really  popular  oppor- 
tunity of  rewarding  him  for  the  sacrifice  with  her  own  hand. 
Matters  never  reached  this  point,  for  when  Mary  was  urged 
to  accept  the  newly  created  English  earl,  the  queen-mother 
of  France,  and  her  kinsmen  of  the  house  of  Guise,  expressed 
the  utmost  contempt  at  the  idea  of  so  unsuitable  an  alliance, 
>  MelvOle's  Memoirs,  p.  126.  Sept.  1564. 
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and  averted  tliat  Elizabeth  intended  to  marry  bim  herself.* 
This  opinion  must  have  had  some  weighty  when  united  with 
Melville's  report  of  the  indecorous  manner  in  which  the 
English  queen  had  committed  herself^  in  toying  with  Lei- 
cester during  the  ceremonial  of  his  investiture,  unrestrained 
even  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Meantime, 
peace  having  been  established  with  France,  a  regal  suitor 
was  offered  to  Elizabeth's  acceptance  in  the  person  of 
Charles  IX.,  the  youthful  monarch  of  that  realm,  who  had 
been  recently  declared  by  the  states  of  France  to  have 
attained  his  majority,  although  his  mother,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  continued  to  govern  in  his  name.  He  was,  at  this 
time,  about  sixteen.  Elizabeth  replied  to  Michel  Castelnau, 
the  ambassador  by  whom  the  proposal  was  submitted  to 
her,  that  "  She  was  obliged  for  the  signal  honour  that  was 
done  her  by  so  mighty  and  powerful  a  king,  to  whom,  as  wdl 
as  to  the  queen  his  mother,  she  professed  herself  infinitely 
beholden,  but  that  she  felt  this  difficulty :  the  most  Christian 
king,  her  good  brother,  was  too  great  and  too  small, — too 
great,  as  a  monarch  of  such  a  realm,  to  be  able  to  quit  his 
own  dominions  to  cross  the  sea  and  remain  in  England,  where 
the  people  always  expected  their  kings  and  queens  to  live ; 
too  smsdl^''  she  explained  by  saying,  "  that  his  majesty  was 
young,  and  she  was  already  thirty,  which  she  called  old.'' 
Castelnau,  not  being  accustomed  to  Elizabeth's  coquettish 
manners,  far  from  suspecting  that  this  depreciatory  remark 
on  her  own  age  was  a  trap  for  a  complimentary  rqoinder  on 
his  part,  gave  her  credit  for  meaning  what  she  said,  and  adds, 
with  great  simplicity,  ^She  has  said  the  same  thing  ever 
since  her  accession  to  the  throne,  although  there  is  not  a  lady 
in  her  court  who  surpasses  her  in  her  endowments  of  mind 
and  body."^ 

A  matrimonial  union  between  the  crowns  of  England  and 
France  was  too  brilliant  a  chimera  to  be  hastily  or  lightly 
abandoned  by  that  restless  intrigtumte  and  shallow  politician, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  she  subsequently  empowered  the 
resident  French  ambassador,  De  Foix,  to  renew  the  proposal 
>  Camden.  *  M^mmres  de  Michel  Csateliiau,  folio  edition. 
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f(xr  a  Hiarriage  between  the  eldest  son^  the  youthful  Bovereign 
of  France^  and  the  maiden  monarch  of  England.  To  this 
second  overture  Elizabeth  replied/  ''I  find  myself,  on  the 
one  hand,  much  honoured  by  the  proposal  of  the  French 
king ;  on  the  other,  I  am  older  than  he,  and  would  rather 
die  than  see  myself  despised  and  neglected.  My  subjects,  I 
am  assured,  would  oppose  no  obstacle  if  it  were  my  wish,  for 
they  have  more  than  once  prayed  me  to  marry  after  my  own 
inclination.  It  is  true  they  have  said,  '  that  it  would  pleasure 
them  if  my  choice  should  fall  on  an  Englishman ;'  in  England, 
howev^,  there  is  no  one  disposable  in  marriage  but  the  earl 
of  Arundel,'  and  he  is  further  removed  from  the  match  than 
the  east  from  the  west;  and  as  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  I 
have  always  loved  his  virtues,^^ — ^the  ambassador  was  too 
finished  a  courtier  to  interrupt  her  majesty  by  asking  her  to 
point  these  out, — a  question  which  would  certainly  embarrass 
the  most  partial  apologist  of  the  crimes  of  this  bold,  but  not 
brave,  bad  man, — "  yet,''  added  Elizabeth,  ''  the  aspirations 
towards  honour  and  greatness  which  are  in  me,  cannot  suffer 
him  as  a  companion  and  a  husband.''  After  this  confidential 
explanation  of  her  feelings  towards  the  two  rival  earls,  her 
subjects,  her  majesty,  in  allusion  to  the  extreme  youthfulnesa 
of  her  regal  wooer,  added,  laughing,  ''  My  neighbour,  Mary 
Stuart,  is  yoimger  than  I  am ;  she  will,  perhaps,  better  please 
the  king." — '^  This  has  never  been  spoken  of,"  replied  De 
Foix,  "  she  having  beai  the  wife  of  his  brother." — '^  Several 
persons,"  rejoined  Elizabeth,  '^  and  among  others,  Lethington^ 
have  tried  to  persuade  me  that  such  a  plan  was  in  agitation^ 

>  Bespatchet  of  De  F<nx. 
*  This  great  peer  waa  at  that  time  under  the  cloiid  of  his  royal  mistrees't  dis- 
pleasure. He  had  stood  her  friend,  in  the  season  of  her  ntmost  peril,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  and  estate :  he  had  heen  siade  her  tool  in  pditics,  and  her  sport  in 
secret  His  vast  fortune  had  proved  unequal  to  support  the  expenses  he  had 
incurred,  in  presents  and  entertainments  suited  to  the  magnificent  tastes  of  the 
lofty  lady  on  whom  he  had  had  the  folly  to  fix  his  heart,  and  he  wss  involved  in 
pecuniary  difficulties.  At  length,  irritated  by  the  undisguised  preference  the 
queen  d^y  manifested  towards  those  who  had  no  sudi  claims  on  her  consideration, 
he  haught^y  returned  his  staff  of  office,  as  brd  high-steward,  to  her  migesty,  with 
sundry  offendve  qweches,  which  she  took  in  such  iU  part  as  to  constitute  him 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  house.  He  then  solicited,  and  after  a  time  obtained, 
leave  to  travel  in  Italy,  to  remut  his  ruined  fortunes. — See  Cecil's  letter  in 
Wright^  i.  180. 
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but  I  did  not  believe  it/^  A  few  days  after^  Elizabeth  sent 
for  De  Foix  again^  and  repeated  her  objections  to  the  marriage 
with  his  boy-king.  De  Foix  endeavoured  to  convince  her 
they  were  of  no  weight,  but  after  a  little  courtly  flattery  had 
been  expended,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off.^ 

This  summer  Elizabeth  honoured  Leicester  with  her  first 
visit  to  his  new  manor  of  Kenilworth,  in  the  course  of  her 
progress  through  the  midland  counties.  When  she  entered 
the  city  of  Coventry,  the  mayor  and  corporation,  who  had 
met  and  welcomed  her,  presented  her  with  a  purse  supposed 
to  be  worth  twenty  marks,  containing  a  hundred  pounds  in 
gold  angels.  The  queen,  on  receiving  it,  said  to  her  lords, 
'^  It  is  a  good  gift.  I  have  but  few  such,  for  it  is  a  hundred 
pounds  in  gold.''  The  mayor  boldly  rejoined,  "  If  it  like 
your  grace,  it  is  a  great  deal  more.'' — "What  is  that?" 
asked  the  queen.  The  mayor  answered,  "  It  is  the  £Edthful 
hearts  of  all  your  true  loving  subjects." — ''  We  thank  you, 
Mr.  mayor,"  sdd  the  queen;  "  that  is  a  great  deal  more  in- 
deed."* She  invited  the  mayor  and  corporation  to  visit  her 
at  Kenilworth  on  the  following  Tuesday,  which  they  did,  and 
were  admitted  to  kiss  her  hand.  She  gave  them  thirty  bucks, 
and  knighted  the  recorder. 

If  Elizabeth,  at  this  period,  were  not  in  love  with  Leicester, 
the  proverb  which  affirms  that  "  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh,"  must  go  for  nought;  for  she  was  always 
talking  of  him,  and  that  not  only  to  those  sympathizing 
listeners,  her  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  but  to  such  unsuit- 
able confidants  as  the  ambassadors,  ergo  accredited  spies, 
of  foreign  potentates.  WeU  might  the  wily  son  of  Burleigh 
observe  of  this  queen,  that  "  If  to-day  she  was  more  than 
man,  to-morrow  she  would  be  less  than  woman.'"  De  Foix* 
reports  appear  to  have  convinced  his  own  court  that  it  was 
Elizabeth's  positive  intention  to  give  her  hand  to  Leicester, 
for  Catherine  de  Medicis  enjoined  him  to  cultivate  the  good- 
will of  this  favoured  peer,  and  entitle  the  royal  family  of 
France  to  his  gratitude  by  advocating  the  match  with  the 

1  De  Fcux*  Despatchee.  *  Dngdale's  Warwickshire. 

*  Sir  B.  Cedl't  letter,  in  Harrlng^ton's  Nugo. 
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queen  of  England.  ''  I  told  queen  Elizabeth/'  writes  De 
Foix,  in  reply  to  the  queen-mother,  ''  that  she  could  do 
nothing  better  for  the  welfare,  repose,  and  content  of  her 
kingdom  than  to  espouse  one  of  the  great  peers  of  England; 
and  that  she  would  put  an  affi*ont  upon  the  king  and  your 
majesty  if  she  were  to  wed  any  other  foreign  prince,  after 
haying  finally  grounded  her  rejection  of  the  king  on  the  plea 
that  a  stranger  would  be  unwdcome  to  the  English/^  Eliza- 
beth replied,  "  That  she  was  not  yet  decided  whom  to 
marry/'  observing,  "  that  even  if  she  espoused  a  person 
without  extensive  possessions,  his  marriage  with  her  would 
give  him  the  means  of  engaging  in  pernicious  schemes  and 
intrigues.  For  this  reason,^'  continued  she,  ''  I  will  never 
concede  to  a  husband  any  share  in  my  power/'  and  added, 
**  that  but  for  the  sake  of  posterity  and  the  good  of  her 
realm,  she  would  not  marry  at  all.  If  she  did,  however, 
she  did  not  mean  to  follow  his  advice  by  wedding  a  subject; 
she  had  it  in  her  power  to  wed  a  king  if  she  pleased,  or  a 
powerful  prince,  so  as  to  overawe  France.*'*  This  was  in 
allusion  to  the  archduke  Charles,  who  having  been  deci- 
sively rejected  by  Mary  of  Scotland,  was  renewing  his  suit 
to  her.  De  Foix,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  resolved  on  the  marriage  with  her  cousin  Damley,  went 
to  Elizabeth  to  discuss  the  matter;  he  foimd  her  at  chess, 
and  said,  profiting  by  the  opportunity  of  introducing  the 
subject,  '^  This  game  is  an  image  of  the  words  and  deeds  of 
men.  K,  for  example,  we  lose  a  pawn,  it  seems  but  a  small 
matter;  nevertheless,  the  loss  often  draws  after  it  that  of 
the  whcde  game."  The  queen  replied,  '^  I  understand  you. 
Damley  is  but  a  pawn,  but  may  well  check-mate  me  if  he  is 
promoted."  After  these  words  she  left  off  playing,  com- 
plained much  of  the  disloyalty  of  Damley  and  his  father, 
and  made  evident  her  intentions  of  deaUng,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, hostilely  by  them.^  The  only  means  she  had,  how- 
ever, of  testifying  her  anger  effectivdy,  was  by  sending  Mar- 
garet countess  of  Lenox  to  her  old  quarters  in  the  Tower.' 

1  From  the  Despatches  of  De  Foix»  August  1565. 
*  Bamner,  from  the  Despatches  of  De  Foiz.  *  Camden. 
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Two  out  of  the  four  royal  ladies  who  stood  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  throne,  were  now  incarcerated  on  fiiyoloaa 
charges;  and  on  the  2l8t  of  Augost  a  third  of  this  luckless 
quartette,  lady  Mary  Gray,  was  added  to  the  list  of  fair 
state-prisoners,  for  no  greater  crime  than  stealing  a  love- 
match,  like  her  sister  lady  Katharine.  Cecil,  in  a  letter  to 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  relates  the  circumstance  in  the  following 
words :  "  Here  is  an  unhappy  chance  and  monstrous.  The 
sergeant-porter,  being  the  biggest  gentleman  in  this  court, 
hath  married  secretly  the  lady  Mary  Gray,  the  least  of  all 
the  court.  They  are  committed  to  several  prisons.  The 
oflfence  is  very  great/'^  Both  the  meek  inoffensive  sisters  of 
lady  Jane  Gray  were  thus  torn  from  their  husbands,  and 
doomed  to  life-long  imprisonment  by  the  inexorable  queen. 
Can  any  one  suppose  that  she  would  have  scrupled  to  shed 
the  blood  of  either  or  both  of  these  broken-hearted  victims, 
if  their  names  had  been  used  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  her 
metropolis  ?  In  a  foregoing  passage  of  the  letter,  wherein 
Cecil  relates  the  disgrace  of  lady  Mary  Gray,  he  favours  his 
absent  colleague  with  the  following  important  piece  of  secret 
information,  which  is  partly  written  in  cypher : — "  You  may, 
perchance,  by  some  private  letter  hereafter  hear  of  a  strange 
accident  here,  and  therefore  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  give  you 
some  light.  The  queen's  majesty  is  fallen  into  some  mis- 
Uking  with  my  lord  of  Leicester,  and  he  therewith  much 
dismayed.  You  know  how  busy  men  in  court  will  be  to 
descant  hereupon.  The  queen's  majesty  letteth  it  appear,  in 
many  overt  speeches,  that  she  is  sorry  for  her  loss  of  time, 
and  so  is  every  good  subject.''*  In  what  other  way  can  this 
sentence  be  explained  than  that  Elizabeth,  having  quarrelled 
with  her  presumptuous  favourite,  repented  of  the  impedi- 
ment which  her  flirtations  with  him  had  opposed  in  her  ma- 
trimonial treaties  with  foreign  princes  ? 

^'Vniat  shall  Mow  of  thia,"  parsaet  her  aiudooB  pnmier^  ^Ood  knowetlL 
For  my  pert,  I  will  do  that  beoometh  an  honest  man,  not  to  procure  harm  to 
him»  though  I  know  he  hath  not  lacked  procurers  for  my  hann.  But  God  for- 
give fhem !  for  I  fear  none  of  them,  having  so  good  a  oonsdence  of  my  well 
meaning  both  to  her  majesty  and  her  realm.    If  I  were  as  evil  disposed  as  others, 

V  Wrighfs  Elizabeth  and  bar  Times,  voL  L  p.  207.  *  Ilnd. 
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I  ooold  make  a  fiame  of  this  sparkel;  bat  flai  vohtntoi  Dei!  The  qneeD's 
migesty,  thanked  be  God,  is  well  disposed  towards  marriage.  The  emperor's 
amhnnsadnr  is  departed  with  an  honoorable  answer,  and  himself  well  satisfied,  and 
ftumnum  opioan.  iM,  that  the  ardidake  Charies  will  come;  whidi  if  ht  do^  and 
win  aooord  with  ns  in  religion,  and  shall  be  allowable  fbr  his  person  to  her 
wtjegtj,  then,  except  €k)d  shall  continue  his  displeasm^  against  ns^  we  shall  see 


In  another  letter  to  Smith,  Cecil  declares  "that  the  queen^s 
majesty  will  marry  with  none  without  sight  of  his  person,  nor 
with  any  that  shall  dissent  in  religion;  that  the  articles  of 
marriage  are  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  the  treaty  between 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  archduke 
will  come.  He  considers  that  the  nobility  approve  of  the 
match,  and  notices  that  my  lord  of  Leicester  hath  behaved 
himself  Tcry  wisely  to  allow  of  it."*  The  very  day  on  which 
this  letter  is  dated,  August  80th,  the  premier  inscribed  the 
following  sentence  in  his  private  diary :  "The  queen  seemed 
to  be  very  much  offended  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  so 
she  wrote  an  obscure  sentence  in  a  book  at  Windsor.'^  This 
oracular  sentence  was  probably  her  Latin  epigram,  on  the 
presumption  of  a  bear  presuming  to  cherish  hopes  of  mating 
with  the  Hon.* 

The  quarrel  between  Leicester  and  his  royal  mistress  is,  by 
some  authors,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  following 
incident,  which  is  related  by  sir  Thomas  Naimton  as  an  evi- 
dence that  the  influence  of  that  nobleman  was  not  so  great  as 
many  have  represented: — Bowyer,  the  gentleman  of  the 
black  rod,  having  been  expressly  chai^d  by  the  queen  to  be 
very  particular  as  to  whom  he  admitted  into  the  privy- 
chamber,  one  day  prevented  a  very  gay  captain,  and  a 
follower  of  Leicester's,  from  entrance,  because  he  was  neither 
wdl  known  nor  a  sworn  servant  of  the  queen^s ;  on  which  the 
othCT,  bearing  high  on  his  patron's  fevour,  told  him  "that  he 
might,  perchance,  procure  him  a  discharge/'  Leicester, 
coming  to  the  contest,  said  publicly,  which  was  contrary  to 

»  VTrighf  s  Elizabeth,  voL  L  p.  208. 
*  Among  otiier  in^radent  assumptions,  Leicester  and  his  parvenu  brothers 
helped  themselves  to  tiie  right  noUe  eogniianee  of  the  Beancfaamp-NeTilles,  the 
bear  and  ragged  staff,  reHnqoisliing  their  own  cognizance,  a  green  lion  with  two 
tails.  Tins  gave  rise  to  a  Warwickshire  proverb,  in  use  at  this  day,  *'  The  bear 
wants  a  tail,  and  oannot  be  a  lion." 
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Ilis  custom^  '^tliat  Bowyer  was  a  knave^  and  should  not  long 
continue  in  his  office/^  and  turned  about  to  go  to  the  queen. 
But  Bowyer^  who  was  a  bold  gentleman^  and  well  beloved, 
stepped  before  him^  fell  at  her  majesty^s  feet^  and  related  the 
story,  humbly  craving  her  grace^s  pleasure,  and  whether  my 
lord  of  Leicester  was  king,  or  her  majesty  queen  ?  On  which 
the  queen,  turning  to  Leicester,  exclaimed,  with  her  wonted 
oath,  "  God^s  death !  my  lord,  I  have  wished  you  well ;  but 
my  favour  is  not  so  locked  up  in  you  that  others  shall  not 
participate  thereof,  for  I  have  many  servants  unto  whom  I 
have,  and  will,  at  my  pleasure  confer  my  favour,  and  likewise 
re-assume  the  same;  and  if  you  think  to  rule  here,  I  will  take 
a  course  to  see  you  forthcoming.  I  will  have  here  but  one 
mistress,  and  no  master ;  and  look  that  no  ill  happen  to  him, 

lest  it  be  severely  required  at  your  hands; which 

so  quailed  my  lord  of  Leicester,'^  pursues  Naunton,  "that 
his  feigned  humility  was  long  after  one  of  his  best  virtues.^'* 
Small,  however,  at  the  utmost,  were  Leicester's  claims  to  this 
rare  quality.  Lloyd  observes  of  him,  ''His  treasure  was 
vast,  his  gains  unaccountable,  all  passages  to  preferment 
being  in  his  hand,  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  never 
reconciled  to  her  majesty  under  5000/.,  nor  to  a  subject 
under  500/.,  and  was  ever  and  anon  out  with  both.'' 

Just  at  this  period  Elizabeth  lavished  much  regard  on  a 
royal  female  guest,  the  lady  Cecilia  of  Sweden,  daughter  to 
the  great  Gustavus  Vasa,  and  sister  to  Elizabeth's  former 
suitor,  Eric.  She  and  her  husband,  the  margrave  of  Baden, 
had  recently  encountered  many  perils  and  hardships  during 
eleven  months'  wanderings  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany. 
At  length  they  landed  in  England,  and,  four  days  after,  the 
lady  was  delivered  of  a  son.  The  child  was,  on  the  last  day 
of  September,  christened  in  the  chapel-royal  at  Whitehall, 
the  queen  herself  standing  godmother  in  person,  the  god- 
fathers being  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  The  queen  gave  the  little  stranger  the  name  of 
Edward  Fortunatus,^  "for  that  God  had  so  graciously  assist- 
ed his  mother  in  her  long,  dangerous  journey,  and  that  she 
*  Fragmenta  Begalia.  *  Stowe. 
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regarded  it  as  an  auspicious  circumstance  that  he  was  bom 
in  her  reafan.'^  The  queen  took  such  great  delight  in  the 
company  and  conversation  of  the  Swedish  princess^  that  when 
the  margrave  returned  to  his  own  dominions^  she  persuaded 
the  ladj  Cecilia  to  remain  with  her^  and  not  only  allowed  her 
very  honourable  bouchey  or  table,  at  her  courts  three  messes  of 
meat  twice  a-day  for  her  maids  and  the  rest  of  her  family^'  but 
allowed  her  husband  a  pension  of  two  thousand  crowns  a-year 
as  long  as  he  would  permit  his  consort  to  reside  in  her  court. 
This  lady  was  given  the  entr(e  of  the  queen's  chamber,  and 
enjoyed  sufficient  influence  with  Elizabeth  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  her  watchful  premier,  Cecil,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  betrays  some  anxiety  to  discover  the  real 
object  of  her  coming  to  England : — 

«Of  the  lady  Cecilia  of  Sweden,"  writes  he,  "yoor  ton  can  report  howboanti- 
fblly  she  lireth  here ;  of  whofm,  alio,  there  are  sondry  opixuons :  some,  that  she 
meant  to  set  on  foot  her  brother's  former  suit  of  marriage,  but  perceiving  that 
not  to  be  found  probable,  scMue  now  say  that  she  will  further  my  loi^  of  Leicester." 

''To  tell  you  truly,''  continues  the  watchful  premier,  "I 
think  the  queen's  favour  to  my  lord  of  Leicester  is  not  so 
manifest  to  move  men  to  think  that  she  will  marry  with  him, 
and  yet  his  lordship  hath  favour  sufficient,  as  I  hear  him  say, 
to  his  good  satisfaction."^ 

A  few  days  later,  the  queen  manifested  an  increase  of 
regard  for  Leicester,  such  as  made  his  enemies  hasten  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  him.'  He  received  their  advances 
in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  took  a  more  subtle  revenge  on 
Cecil  than  if  he  had  exerted  his  renewed  influence  to  effect 
his  fall,  by  honouring  him  with  a  provoking  offer  of  his 
patronage,  in  a  tone  that  could  not  fail  to  recall  to  the  nund 
of  the  man  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  protestant  Europe,  and 
feared  not  to  controvert  and  bend  to  his  own  policy  the 
declared  will  of  the  lion-like  sovereign  herself,  the  time 
when  he  was  an  underling  official  in  the  train  of  his  father, 
the  duke  of  Northumberland.  "  I  have  long  known  your 
good  qualities,"  said  Leicester,  "your  conscientiousness,  and 
knowledge  of  business.  I  have,  on  these  accounts,  always 
loved  you,  although  I  know  that  you  would  fain  marry  the 

«  Lodge's  HhistratioM.        «  Wright* s  Elizabeth.        »  De  Foix*  Despatdiee. 
VOL.  IV.  ft 
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qiieen  to  a  foreign  prince.  I  will  now  tell  you  plainly  tliat  I 
am  a  claimant  for  the  hand  of  the  queen,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  she  looks  upon  no  one  with  fieivour  but  myself.  I  there- 
fore beseech  that  you  will  lay  aside  all  other  projects,  and 
then  I  will  always  give  you  my  hand,  and  not  only  keep  you 
where  you  are,  but  take  care  for  your  further  elevation  as  you 
deserve,  and  as  the  service  of  the  state  may  require/'*  Cecil 
had  sufficient  command  over  his  feelings  to  thank  the  favour- 
ite for  his  good  opinion  and  apparent  good-will. 

During  the  period  of  Elizabeth's  transient  coolness  to 
Leicester,  he  had  manifested  some  degree  of  sullenness,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  testified  his  resentment  by  soliciting  to 
be  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  France.  When  De  Foix, 
through  whom  Leceister  had  chosen  to  prefer  his  request, 
mentioned  it  to  the  queen,  she  was  surprised  and  offended 
that  the  earl  should  wish  to  absent  himself.  She  caused 
him  to  be  summoned  to  her  presence,  and  asked  him  if  he 
really  wished  to  go  to  France?  On  his  replying  "that,  with 
her  permission,  it  was  one  of  the  things  he  most  desired,'' 
she  told  him  "that  it  would  be  no  great  honour  to  the  king 
of  France,  were  she  to  send  a  groom  to  so  great  a  prince." 
And  then  she  laughingly  observed  to  the  ambassador,  "I 
cannot  live  without  seeing  him  every  day.  He  is  like  my 
lap-dog:  so  soon  as  he  is  seen  any  where,  they  say  I  am  at 
hand;  and  wherever  I  am  seen,  it  may  be  said  that  he  is 
there  also."  Elizabeth  had  formerly  condescended  to  discuss 
with  Quadra,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  scandalous  reports 
then  prevalent,  not  only  on  the  continent,  but  in  her  own 
court,  regarding  her  intimacy  with  Dudley.  She  even  for- 
got the  d^nity  of  a  gentlewoman  and  a  sovereign  so  far,  as 
to  demonstrate  the  improbability  of  what  was  said,  by  show- 
ing him  the  situation  of  her  sleeping  apartment  and  that  of 
the  £avourite.  Subsequently,  however,  she.  found  that  her 
favourite's  health  was  likely  to  be  impaired  by  the  dampness 
of  the  room  he  occupied  in  the  lower  story  of  the  palace,  and 
assigned  him  a  chamber  contiguous  to  her  own.' 
1  De  F<nx,  from  BAnmer. 

*  Sharon  Tomer  oonsiden  that  this  arrangement  was  a  pmdeniial  measore^  for 
the  defence  of  the  rojal  person  agidnst  the  attempts  of  those  who  sought  her 
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-  De  Foix^  in  his  report  of  the  19tli  of  December^  says^ 
''  Leicester  has'  pressed  the  queen  hard  to  decide  by  Christ- 
mas on  her  marriage.  She^  on  the  other  hand^  has  en- 
treated him  to  wait  till  Candlemas.  I  know^  from  good 
authority/'  pursues  he,  ''  and  have  also  learned  firom  the 
most  credible  persons,  that  she  has  promised  him  marriage 
before  witnesses.  Nevertheless^  if  she  chooses  to  release 
herself  from  such  promise,  no  one  will  summon  her  to  justice, 
or  bear  witness  against  her/'^  On  Christmas-day  her  majesty 
came  to  service,  very  richly  apparelled  in  a  gown  of  purple 
velvet,  embroidered  with  silver,  very  richly  set  with  stones, 
and  a  rich  collar  set  with  stones.  The  earl  of  Warwick 
(Leicester's  brother)  bore  the  sword,  the  lady  Strange  (the 
daughter  of  the  queen's  cousin,  lady  Eleanor  Brandon)  bore 
her  train.  After  the  creed,  the  queen  went  down  to  the 
offering,  and  having  a  short  bench  with  a  carpet  and  a 
cushion  laid  by  a  gentleman  usher,  her  majesty  kneeled 
down.  Her  offering  was  given  her  by  the  marquess  of  North- 
ampton; after  which  she  went  into  her  traverse,  where  she 
abode  till  the  time  of  the  communion,  and  then  came  forth 
and  kneeled  down  on  the  cushion  and  carpet.  The  gentle- 
men ushers  delivered  the  towel  (or  communion-cloth)  to  the 
lord  chamberlain,  who  delivered  the  same  to  be  holden  by  the 
earl  of  Sussex  on  her  right  hand,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester 
on  the  left.'  The  bishop  of  Rochester  served  her  majesty 
both  with  the  wine  and  bread.  Then  the  queen  went  into 
the  traverse  again,  and  the  lady  Cecilia,  wife  to  the  marqness 
of  Baden,  came  out  of  the  traverse,  and  kneeled  at  the 
place  where  the  queen  had  kneeled,  but  she  had  no  cushion, 
only  one  to  kneel  on.  After  she  had  received,  she  returned 
to  the  traverse  again.  Then  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  lord  chamberlain  received  the  communion  with  the 
mother  of  the  maids,  after  which  the  service  proceeded  to 
the  end. 

majerty'f  life.  Ko  attempt!  of  the  kind,  however,  are  on  record,  till  after  she 
eidted  ibe  iU-wiU  of  a  podaon  of  her  aaljectfy  by  her  uj^joat  detentiaii  of  Mazy. 
Stuart  '  Yon  Baumer. 

*  Tliii  doth  waa  to  be  held  up  before  the  queen's  hce  the  moment  she  had 
received  the  elementi :  it  waa  a  remnant  of  the  Gatholio  oeremoniaL 

b2 
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Elizabeth  was  fond  of  jesting^  and  now  and  then  perpe- 
trated a  pun.  This  year  she  sent  Man^  dean  of  Gloucester, 
as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Spain^  whose  envoy  at  the  English 
court  was  Gusman,  dean  of  Toledo.  Elizabeth  thought 
meanly  of  the  person  and  abilities  of  dean  Man^  and  this 
opinion  gave  rise  to  a  very  bad  pun  by  her  majesty.  She 
said,  ''  King  Philip  had  sent  G<x>seman  [Gusman]  to  her; 
and  she^  in  return^  had  sent  a  Man  to  him  not  a  whit  better 
than  a  goose/'  She  also  made  the  following  quaint  rhyming 
rebus  on  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Noel; — 

**  The  word  of  denial,  and  letter  of  fifty. 
Is  that  gentleman's  name  that  wiU  never  be  thrifty."^ 

A  few  of  the  less  pleasing  traits  of  Elizabeth's  character 
developed  themselves  this  year,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
her  tmkind  treatment  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Heath,  who  had, 
in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  been  deposed  from  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  for  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  acknowledging  her  as  the  head  of  the  church. 
Subsequently  he  was  removed  to  one  of  the  houses  belonging 
to  his  see,  where,  though  still  under  restraint,  his  occasional 
walks  for  exercise  afibrded  a  pretext  for  the  queen  and 
council  to  issue  an  order  to  lord  Scrope  to  proceed  to  a 
sharp  examination  of  the  aged  churchman,  ''  to  the  end  that 
he  should  declare  the  full  truth  why  he  wandereth  abroad; 
and  if  he  will  not  be  plain,  use  some  kind  of  torture  to  him, 
so  as  to  be  without  any  great  bodily  hurt.''  These  suspicious 
rambles  could  not  have  been  very  far,  as  the  prisoner  was 
turned  of  eighty.  He  had,  on  the  death  of  Mary,  performed 
the  important  service  for  Elizabeth  of  obtaining  her  recog- 
nition and  proclamation  as  the  lawful  successor  to  the  de- 
funct sovereign;  therefore  he  was  a  loyal  subject,  though  he 
could  not  conscientiously  consent  to  her  spiritual  supremacy, 
and  it  appears  a  most  revolting  fact,  that  Elizabeth,  who  was 
presiding  in  person  at  the  council'  which  issued  the  order  for 
the  apjdication  of  torture  to  the  old  man,  could  sanction 
such  a  proceeding,  the  object  of  which  was  to  compel  him  to 

1  Collins,  in  GainsboroagK 
*  Council  Begister,  reign  of  Elizaheth,  No.  1»  p.  196. 
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accuse  himself  of  some  mysterious  act  of  treason^  for  the 
purpose  of  implicating  others. 

Elizabeth  had  ordered  her  ministers  at  the  court  of  Edin- 
burgh, Throckmorton  and  Randolph,  to  foment  the  disaffec- 
tions  there,  and  especially  to  encourage  Murray  and  his 
party  in  their  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  Mary  with 
Damley;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  at  length  took  up 
arms  against  their  sovereign.  They  were  defeated,  and  for- 
ced to  retreat  into  England.  Murray  proceeded  to  London, 
and  requested  an  interview  with  the  queen;  considering, 
doubtless,  that  he  had  a  claim  to  her  favour  and  protection, 
having  acted  in  secret  understanding  with  her  ministers. 
The  queen,  however,  refused  at  first  to  see  him,  or  any  of 
the  confederates.  Murray  complained  to  Cecil  and  others, 
*'  that  he  had  been  moved  to  what  he  had  done  by  the  insti- 
gation of  queen  Elizabeth,  whereby  he  had  lost  all  in  Scot- 
land." Elizabeth  caused  it  to  be  represented  to  him  that 
this  was  very  displeasing  to  her,  and  that  she  would  only  see 
him  and  his  Mends  on  condition  of  their  exonerating  her 
firom  any  share  in  the  plot  against  his  own  government. 
When  they  had  received  their  lesson,  they  were  admitted  to 
an  audience,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors;  and  falling  on  their  knees,  they  declared  that 
"  the  queen  was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy,  and  had  never 
advised  them  to  disobey  their  sovereign  lady." — **  Now," 
replied  Elizabeth,  "  ye  have  spoken  truth,  get  from  my  pre- 
sence, traitors  as  ye  are  !"*  Thus  did  she  outwit  and  trample 
on  her  own  abased  instruments.  However,  she  gave  Murray 
a  pension  secretly.  Throckmorton  was  so  indignant  at  her 
attempting  to  treat  his  intrigues  with  the  unsuccessful  Scot- 
tish rebels  as  if  unauthorized  by  herself,  that  he  exposed  the 
secret  orders  on  which  he  had  acted ;  this  was  never  for- 
given by  Elizabeth,  although  he  had  been,  as  the  reader  has 
aeen,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  trusty  of  the  friends  of  her 
youth.  To  those  she  was,  generally  speaking,  attached  and 
grateful:  sir  James  Crofts  she  promoted  very  highly  in  his 
military  capacity,  and  after  the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Parry, 

>  Keith.     Chalmon.     Lingard.    Melville. 
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made  him  comptroller  of  her  household;  Saintlow,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  yeomen  of  her  guards  who  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  at  the  same  time  with  herself^  on  suspicion  of  being 
a  confederate  in  the  plots  against  queen  Mary^  continued  in 
her  household  after  her  accession  to  the  throne.  He  gives 
the  following  quaint  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Eliza- 
beth contrived  to  obtain  his  horse  from  him^  for  which  she 
only  paid  him  with  fair  words :. ''  The  queen  yesterday,  her 
own  self  riding,  upon  the  way  craved  my  horse,  unto  whom 
I  gave  him,  receiving  openly  many  goodly  words/'  Eliza- 
beth quarrelled  with  him  the  next  time  they  met,  all  which 
he  thus  relates  to  his  better  half  :^  "  The  queen  found  great 
fault  with  my  long  absence,  saying  '  That  she  would  talk 
with  me  Airther,  and  that  she  meant  to  chide  me.'  I  an- 
swered, '  That  when  her  highness  understood  the  truth  and 
cause,  she  would  not  be  ofiended.'  To  which  she  said,  'Very 
well,  very  well/     Howbeit,  hand  of  hers  I  did  not  kiss/' 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  perceive,  by  queen  Elizabeth's  style  of 
epistolary  composition,  that  she  was  as  great  a  connoisseur  in 
English  proverbs  as  her  contem^porary  Sancho  was  in  that 
department  of  Spanish  lore.  An  author  at  her  court  pre- 
sented her  majesty  with  a  book,  in  which  he  declared  he  had 
collected  and  published  every  English  proverb.  "  Nay," 
replied  the  queen,  '^  Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth  Bolton/'  'Diis 
was  a  gambling  proverb,  which  Elizabeth  shrewdly  suspected 
had  not  foimd  its  way  into  the  collection;'  and  her  guess 
was  a  correct  one.  How  so  vulgar  an  adage  came  to  be 
imprinted  on  the  royal  memory,  is  a  much  more  remarkable 
fact  than  its  absence  from  the  volume.  The  following  sapient 
but  pedantic  letter,  which  she  addressed  to  sir  Henry  Sidney, 
the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  on  the  occasion  of  the  feud 
between  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormonde,  in  which  she 

>  After  Saintlow's  death,  liis  wife,  oonmKmly  called  Benof  Hardwiok,  married 
the  earl  of  Shrewshnry,  and  ohtafaifid  infionoas  oelehrity  aa  the  treabherooi  caa- 
tellaine  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.— See  Lodge's  Illustrations. 

*  Bay's  Froverhs.  Bay  professes  not  to  understand  the  meaning  of '  Bate  mo 
an  ace,  quoth  Bolton ;'  hut  it  is  easy  enough  to  guess  that  it  was  the  exdamation 
of  a  losing  gamester,  who  had  flung  one  point  on  the  dice  more  thaa  he  required 
at  hackgammon. 
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jurescribes  the  part  he  is  to  take  in  a  series  of  quaint  punning 
aphorisms^  not  always  c^propos  to  the  subject^  affords  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  her  fondness  for  proverbs: — 
*'Habbt, 
"  If  our  partia],  slender  managing  of  the  oontentioiu  qnarrel  between  the  two 
Irish  rebels  did  not  make  the  way  to  cause  these  linos  to  pass  my  hand,  this  gib« 
berish  shonld  hardly  have  cambered  yonr  eyes ;  bat  warned  by  my  former  fiudt, 
and  dreading  worser  hap  to  come,  I  rede  [advise]  you  take  good  heed.  .  .  . 
•  .  .  .  Make  some  difference  between  tried,  jost,  and  fidse  friends.  Let 
the  good  service  of  well  deservers  be  never  rewarded  with  loss.  Let  their  thanks 
be  sach,  as  may  enooarage  more  strivers  for  the  like.  Suffer  not  that  Desmond's 
daring  deeds,  fiir  wide  from  promised  works,  make  you  trust  to  other  pledge  than 
himsfilf,  or  John,  for  gage.  He  hath  so  well  performed  his  English  tows,  that  1 
warn  you,  trust  him  no  farther  than  you  see  one  of  them.  Frometheus  let  me 
be;  and  Prometheus  hath  been  mine  too  long.  I  pray  God  your  old  straying 
sheep,  late,  as  yon  say,  returned  into  fold,  wore  not  her  woolly  garment  iqwn  her 
wolfy  back.  Ton  know  a  kingdom  knows  no  kindred;  8i  violandmm  ettJMtt 
regnamdi  cornea,  A  strength  to  harm,  is  perilous  in  the  hand  of  an  ambitious 
head.  Where  might  is  mixed  with  wit,  there  is  too  good  an  accord  in  a  govern- 
ment. Essays  be  oft  dangerous,  spedaUy  where  the  cup-bearer  hatii  received 
such  a  preservative  as,  whatsoever  betide  the  drinker's  draught,  the  carrier  takes 
no  pain  thereby.  Believe  not,  though  they  swear,  that  they  can  be  full  sound, 
whose  parents  sought  the  rule  that  they  frdl  fiun  would  have :  I  warrant  you  they 
will  never  be  accused  of  bastarchf ;  they  will  trace  the  steps  that  others  have  trod 
before.  K I  had  not  espied,  though  very  late,  legerdemain  used  in  these  coses,  I 
bad  never  played  my  part.  No,  if  I  did  not  see  the  balances  held  awry,  I  had 
never  myself  come  into  the  weigh-house.  I  hope  I  shall  have  so  good  customer 
of  you,  that  all  under-oflKoers  shall  do  their  duty  among  yon.  K  aught  have  been 
amiss  at  home,  I  will  patch,  though  I  cannot  whole  it.  Let  us  not,  nor  do  you, 
consult  so  long,  that  advice  come  too  late.  Where,  then,  shall  we  wish  the  deeds, 
while  all  was  spent  in  words.  A  fool  too  late  bewares  when  all  the  peril  is  past. 
If  we  still  advise,  we  shall  never  do;  yea,  and  if  our  web  be  framed  with  rotten 
handles,  when  our  loom  is  well  nigh  done,  our  work  is  new  to  begin.  God  send 
tiie  weaver  true  prentices  again;  and  let  them  be  denizens,  I  pray  yoo,  if  they 
be  not  citizens,  and  such,  too,  as  your  antients,  aldermen  that  have  or  now  dwell 
in  your  official  place,  have  had  best  cause  to  commend  their  good  behaviour.  Let 
this  memorial  be  only  committed  to  Vulcan's  base  keeping,  without  any  longer 
abode  than  the  leisure  of  the  reading  thereof;  yea,  and  no  mention  made  theroof 
to  any  other  wight.  I  charge  you,  as  I  may  command  you,  seem  not  to  have  had 
but  secretaries'  letters  from  me. 

**  Your  loving  maittree, 

"  Eluabbth,  B."> 

When  Charles  IX.  sent  an  envoy-extraordinary  to  invest 
any  two  of  Elizabeth^s  great  nobles^  whom  it  might  please 
her  to  point  out^  with  the  insignia  of  St.  Michael^  the  national 
order  of  France^  which  had  never  before  been  bestowed  on  any 
English  subject  save  Charles  Brandon^  duke  of  Suffolk^  she 
named  her  kinsman  the  duke  of  Norfolk^  who  then  held  a 

>  Sidney  Papers. 
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distinguished  palce  in  Iier  favour^  and  the  earl  of  Leicester.^ 
Every  one  expected  that  Leicester's  next  preferment  would 
be  to  the  crown-matrimonial  of  England.  He  had  proposed 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  his  royal  mistress^  and 
she  had  promised  to  give  him  a  decided  answer  at  Candlemas ; 
but  when  that  time  came^  she  still  hesitated.  Cecil  suggested 
six  important  objections  to  the  marriage  :* — 1st.  Leicester 
could  bring  neither  riches,  power,  nor  estimation.  2nd.  He 
was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  lavished  upon  him.  3rd.  He  was  surrounded  by  needy 
and  rapacious  dependents,  who  would  engross  all  the  favour 
and  all  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  4th.  He  was  so  violent 
and  mutable  in  his  passions, — one  day  so  jealous,  and  another 
so  indifferent,  that  the  queen  could  not  expect  to  live  happily 
with  him.  5th,  He  was  infamed,  by  the  death  of  his  wife ; 
and,  6th.  His  marriage  with  his  sovereign  would  be  taken  as 
a  confirmation  of  all  the  scandalous  reports  that  had  been  so 
long  and  confidently  circulated,  both  at  home  and  abroad.' 
The  wedded  misery  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  ingratitude, 
ambition,  and  misconduct  of  Damley,  probably  operated  as  a 
warning  to  the  wary  Elizabeth  of  the  danger  she  might  en- 
counter if  she  married  a  subject ;  and,  above  all,  she  knew 
Leicester  too  well  to  trust  him. 

The  state  of  excitement  in  the  court,  and  the  scandalous 
reports  that  were  in  circulation,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
careful  manner  in  which  the  cautious  premier  guards  his 
colleague  at  the  court  of  France,  sir  Thomas  Smith,  from 
giving  credit  to  the  gossip  that  may  have  been  collected  by 
the  servant  whom  he  had  lately  sent  to  England  with  his 
letters.  ''  Of  my  lord  of  Leicester's  absence,''  writes  he, "  and 
of  his  return  to  favour,  if  your  man  tell  you  tales  of  the  court 
or  city,  they  be  fond  [foolish],  and  many  untrue.  Briefly,  I 
affirm  that  the  queen's  majesty  may  be  by  malicious  tongues 
not  well  reported ;  but  in  truth  she  herself  is  blameless,  and 
hath  no  spot  of  evil  intent.  Marry,  there  may  lack,  specially 
in  so  busy  a  world,  circumspections  to  avoid  all  occasions — ^'* 

•  Stowe.  »  Von  Battmer.  Lingard.  •  Haynes. 

•  Wright's  Elizabeth,  vol.  L  p.  225. 
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of  giving  room  for  inyidious  observations,  Cecil  might  have 
added,  had  he  closed  the  sentence ;  bnt  he  evidently  refers 
with  some  annoyance  to  the  levity  of  carriage  in  his  royal 
mistress,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  render  serious 
testimony  to  her  ambassador  in  a  foreign  court,  that  however 
her  reputation  might  have  su£fered,  she  was  herself  innocent 
of  actual  misconduct.  Cecil's  letter  is  dated  the  26th  of 
March,  1566,  and  at  that  time  he  appears  seriously  anxious 
to  promote  Elizabeth's  marriage  with  the  archduke,  if  only 
to  put  an  end  to  the  disreputable  flirtation  which  was  still 
going  on  with  the  man  whom  she  probably  loved,  but  was  too 
proud,  too  cautious  to  marry.  '^  Qod  direct  the  queen^s  mar- 
riage in  some  place,''  concludes  Cecily  ''for  otherwise  her 
regiment  will  prove  very  troublesome  and  unquiet."  By  the 
expression  her  regiment y  the  premier  seems  to  imply  her  rule* 

Where  crowns  and  sovereigns  are  at  stake,  the  game  must 
needs  be  delicately  played  by  those  who  hope  to  win;  but 
Leicester's  egotism  led  him  to  forget  the  respect  due  to  lus 
royal  mistress  so  far,  as  to  unbosom  himself  without  reserve 
to  the  new  French  ambassador.  La  Foret,  who  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1566,  communicated  the  following  particulars  to  his 
own  court!  ''The  earl  has  admitted  to  me,  laughing  and 
sighing  at  the  same  time,  'that  he  knows  not  what  to  hope  or 
fear ;  that  he  is  more  uncertain  than  ever  whether  the  queen 
wishes  to  marry  him  or  not ;  that  she  has  so  many  and  great 
princes  suitors^  that  he  knows  not  what  to  do,  or  what  to 
think/  Subsequently  he  has  said,  '  I  believe  not,  in  truth, 
that  the  queen  will  ever  marry.  I  have  known  her,  from  her 
eighth  year,  better  than  any  man  upon  earth :  from  that  date 
she  has  invariably  declared  that  she  would  remain  unmarried. 
Should  she,  however,  alter  that  determination,  I  am  all  but 
convinced  she  woold  choose  no  other  than  myself.  At  least, 
the  queen  has  done  me  the  honour  to  say  as  much  to  me,  and 
I  am  as  much  in  her  favour  as  ever.'  "^ 

While  these  doubts  and  fears,  hopes  and  misgivings,  on  the 
subject  of  love  and  matrimony  were  agitating  the  mighty 
Elizabeth^  her  ambitious  favourite,  her  anxious  premier,  and 
1  D^pkhei  de  La  For^t. 
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jealous  kihsmeii,  the  queen  of  Scots^  on  the  19th  of  June^  had 
given  birth  to  a  son^  who  was  one  day  to  unite  the  Britannic 
isles  under  his  sceptre.  Sir  James  Melville  was  despatched  in 
all  haste  to  announce  this  joyful  event  to  Elizabeth.  The  court 
was  then  at  Greenwich,  and  Cecil,  hastening  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence before  Melville  was  admitted^  approached  her  majesty^ 
who  was  dancing  merrily  in  the  hall  after  supper,  and  whis- 
pered the  news  in  her  ear.  The  mirth  and  music  ceased^  for 
all  present  were  startled  at  the  sudden  change  which  came 
over  the  queen,  who,  unable  to  conceal  her  vexation,  sat  down, 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  then  burst  out  to  some  of 
her  ladies,  who  anxiously  inquired  what  ailed  her  grace,  ^^  The 
queen  of  Scots  is  lighter  of  a  fair  son,  and  I  am  but  a  barren 
stock  \"  ^  This  extraordinary  lamentation  for  a  maiden  queen 
was  duly  reported  to  Melville.  When  he  came  next  morning 
to  his  official  audience,  his  spies  and  Mends  told  him,  withal, 
that  the  queen  had  been  earnestly  counselled  to  conceal  her 
chagrin,  and  '^show  a  glad  countenance ;''  however,  she  rather 
overacted  her  part,  if  Melville  bears  true  witness,  since,  at  his 
introduction,  he  says, ''  She  welcomed  me  with  a  merry  volt"^ 
which  certainly  must  mean  that  she  cut  a  caper  at  the  sight  of 
him.  '^  She  then  thanked  me  for  the  dispatch  I  had  used, 
and  told  me  '  the  news  I  brought  had  recovered  her  fix)m  a 
heavy  sickness,  which  had  held  her  fifteen  days !'  All  this 
she  said  and  did  before  I  delivered  my  letter  of  credence. 
I  told  her  when  she  had  read  it,  '  That  my  queen  knew,  of  all 
her  friends,  her  majesty  would  be  the  gladdest  of  the  news, 
albeit  her  son  was  dear  bought  with  peril  of  her  life  ;^  adding 
'  that  she  was  so  sair  handled  in  the  mean  time,  that  she  wisset 
she  had  never  married.'  This  I  said  to  give  the  English  queen 
a  little  scare  of  marrying :  she  boasted,  sometimes,  that  she 
was  on  the  point  of  marrying  the  archduke  Charles,  whenever 
she  was  pressed  to  name  the  second  person  or  heir  to  the 
English  crown.  Then  I  requested  her  majesty  to  be  a  gossip 
to  our  queen,  for  cummers,  or  godmothers,  are  called  gossips 

»  Melville's  Memoirs,  pp.  158-9. 
*  Melville  here  alludes  to  the  volte,  a  French  danoe  then  maoh  in  vpgne,  in 
reality  the  old  Italian  dance  called  la  volta,  in  which  the  gentleman  turned  his 
partner  round  several  timesy-and  then  assisted  her  to  take  a  leap  up  in  the  air. 
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in  England  :  this  slie  granted  gladly.  Then  I  said  her 
majesty  wonld  have  a  fair  occasion  to  see  onr  queen^  which 
she  had  so  oft  desired.  At  this  she  smiled^  and  said^  '  She 
wished  that  her  estate  and  affairs  might  permit  her/  and  pro- 
mised to  send  honourable  lords  and  ladies  to  supply  her 
place/' ^  She  sent  the  earl  of  Bedford  as  her  representative 
to  congratulate  the  queen^  and  to  present  her  splendid  chris- 
tening gift, — a  font  of  gold  worth  1000/.,  which  she  expressed 
some  fear  that  the  little  prince  might  have  overgrown.  '^  If 
you  find  it  so/'  said  she,  "  you  may  observe  that  our  good 
lister  has  only  to  keep  it  for  the  next,  or  some  such  merry 
talk.''  Elizabeth  appointed  Mary's  illegitimate  sister,  the 
countess  of  Argyle,  to  act  as  her  proxy  at  the  baptism  of  the 
heir  of  Scotland,  which  was  performed  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  Elizabeth  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  unfortunate  husband  of  Mary  not  being  present  at  the 
baptism  of  his  royal  infant,  because  she  had  positively  enjoined 
her  ambassador  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  conventional  title 
of  king  of  Scotland. 

,  This  summer  the  feuds  between  Sussex  and  Leicester  ran 
so  high,  on  the  subject  of  her  majesty's  marriage,  that  neither 
of  them  ventured  abroad  without  a  retinue  of  armed  followers. 
Sussex,  whose  mother  was  a  Howard,  was  the  kinsman  of  the 
queen,  and  his  high  sense  of  honour  rendered  him  jealous  of 
the  construction  that  was  placed  on  her  intimacy  with  her 
master  of  the  horse,  combined  with  her  reluctance  to  marry. 
He  was  urgent  with  her  to  espouse  the  archduke  Charles,  and 
with  him  were  banded  all  of  the  Howard  lineage,  and  lord 
Hunsdon,  her  maternal  relatives.  Cecil,  her  premier,  went 
with  them  as  far  as  his  cautious  nature  would  permit.  In 
June  there  was  an  attempt  to  shake  his  credit  with  the 
queen,  and  he  has  noted  briefly,  and  without  comment,  the 
following  incidents  in  his  diary : — 

"  June,  1566.   Fnlsbant,  a  fooV  was  sobonied  to  speak  slanderoiuly  of  me  at 
Greenwich  to  the  queen's  majesty,  for  which  he  was  committed  to  BrideweU." 

"  16th.  A  discord  between  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Sussex  at  Greenwich,  there 
•^ypeased  by  her  mi^eaty/' 

"  2l8t.   Accord  between  the  earls  of  Sussex  and  Leicester,  befbre  her  miyesty 
at  Greenwich." 

I  Melville's  Memoirs. 
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They  were  reconciled  after  the  fashion  of  persons  who  are 
reluctantly  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  for  their  hatred 
was  deadly  and  unquenchable.  The  queen  went  soon  after 
in  progress  into  Northamptonshire,  and  to  Woodstock.  Her 
long-promised  visit  to  the  university  of  Oxford  took  place 
August  30th,  Leicester,  who  had  been  elected  chancellor^ 
received  her  at  Walvicote,  attended  by  a  deputation  of  doc- 
tors and  heads  of  colleges,  in  their  scarlet  gowns  and  hoods. 
Mr.  Roger  Marbeck,  orator  of  the  university,  made  an  elegant 
speech  to  her  majesty,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  offer  her 
hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  orator  and  doctors.  When  Dr. 
Humphreys,  the  leader  of  the  puritan  party,  drew  near,  in 
his  turn,  to  perform  that  homage  to  his  liege  lady,  she  said  to 
him,  with  a  smile,  ^'  Mr.  doctor,  that  loose  gown  becomes 
you  well;  I  wonder  your  notions  should  be  so  narrow.''* 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  her  majesty  was  met  and  wel- 
comed by  the  mayor  and  corporation.  The  mayor  surrendered 
his  mace  into  her  hands,  which  she  returned,  and  he  pre- 
sented to  her,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  a  cup  of  silver,  double 
gilt,  in  which  were  forty  pounds  in  old  gold.  She  entered  at 
the  north  gate,  called  Brocardo,  from  which  place  to  Christ- 
church  hall,  the  university  was  ranged  in  order,  accordiog  to 
their  degrees,  and  each  order  presented  her  majesty  with 
Latin  verses  and  orations.  The  scholars,  kneeling  as  she 
passed,  cried  Vwat  regina  !  and  she,  with  joyful  countenance, 
responded  Gratias  ago.  When  she  came  to  Carfox,  an  oration 
was  made  to  her  in  Greek  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  which  she 
made  a  suitable  reply  in  the  same  language.  A  canopy  was 
borne  over  her,  by  four  senior  doctors,  as  she  entered  the 
church. 

On  the  second  of  September  her  majesty  heard  the  first 
half  of  an  English  play  called  Palamon  and  Ardte,*  ''which 
had  such  tragical  success,''  observes  old  Stowe,  "as  was 
lamentable ;  three  persons  being  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  wall 
and  part  of  the  staircase,  on  account  of  the  over-pressure  of 
the  crowd,  which  the  queen  understanding,  was  much  con^ 

»  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Oxon.,  lib.  i.  287. 
^  Neal'8  Yiflit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Oxfordi  MS.  HarL  7083, 1 189. 
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cemed^  and  sent  her  own  sturgeon  to  help  those  who  were 
now  past  remedy.  Two  days  later  the  queen  heard  the 
remainder  of  Palamon  and  Arcite^^  to  her  great  content^  in 
the  common  hall  of  Christ-chureh.  When  it  was  ended^  she^ 
who  well  knew  the  art  of  pleasing^  and  rarely  omitted  those 
gracious  courtesies  which  cost  a  sovereign  nothing,  but  are 
precious  beyond  description  to  those  to  whom  they  are 
Touchsafed,  sent  for  the  author,  and  gave  him  thanks  for  the 
pleasure  she  had  received,  with  promises  of  reward,  and 
before  her  whole  court  condescended  to  prattle  to  him  of  the 
characters  which  had  afiforded  her  two  nights'  entertainment 
in  the  hall.  '^  By  Palamon,''  said  her  majesty,  "  I  warrant 
he  dallied  not  in  love,  being  in  love  indeed.  By  Arcite,  he 
was  a  right  martial  knight,  having  a  swart  countenance  and 
a  manly  face.  By  Trecotio,  God's  pity !  what  a  knave  it  is. 
By  Pirithous,  his  throwing  St.  Edward's  rich  cloak  into  the 
fimeral  fire,  which  a  stander-by  would  have  stayed  by  the 
arm  with  an  oath."^  This  circumstance  appears  to  have 
amused  Elizabeth  exceedingly,  for  it  seems  that  the  youthM 
part  of  the  audience,  being  new  to  the  excitement  of  drama- 
tic entertainments,  took  some  of  the  most  lively  incidents  in 
the  play  for  reality,  without  pausing  to  reflect  on  the  absurdity 
of  a  pagan  knight  of  the  court  of  Theseus  being  in  possession 
of  the  cloak  of  the  royal  Anglo-Saxon  saint.  The  theatrical 
wardrobe  for  these  performances  was  actually  furnished  from 
the  garments  of  the  deceased  kings  and  queens  of  England, 
however  inconsistent  with  the  costume  of  Athens,  for  we 
find  that  the  heads  and  fellows  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
wrote  to  lord  Burleigh,  stating  "  that  they  were  going  to  per- 
form certain  comedies  and  one  tragedy ;  and  as  there  were  in 
that  tragedy  sundry  personages  of  the  highest  rank  to  be 
represented  in  ancient  princely  attire,"  which  was  nowhere 
to  be  had  but  in  the  office  of  the  robes  in  the  Tower,  they 
humbly  supphcated  to  be  indulged  with  the  loan  of  some  of 
these,  on  their  depositing  a  sufficient  pledge  for  their  security. 

1  Tbe  ttuthor  of  this  admired  play  was  Bichard  Edwards,  master  of  the  chil- 
dren of  her  majesty's  chapel-royal.  He  had  previoosly  written  the  tragedy  of 
Damon  and  ^tbiaa. 

•  Anthony  ^-Wood.    Warton.    Nichols. 
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This  drcmnstance  snfficientily  ezplams  the  otherwise  myste^ 
rioiis  fact,  that  the  £Edr  Eimlia,  whose  part  was  enacted  by  a 
handsome  boy  of  fonrteen,  appeared  on  that  occasion,  not 
only  in  the  costume,  but  the  veritable  array  of  the  recwitly 
defunct  majesty  of  England,  queen  Mary,  as  we  find  firom  the 
following  item  in  one  of  the  wardrobe-books  of  Elizabeth : 
"There  was  occupied  and  worn  at  Oxford,  in  a  play  before 
her  majesty,  certain  of  the  apparel  that  was  late  queen  Mary^s; 
at  what  time  there  was  lost  one  fore-quarter  of  a  gown,  with- 
out sleeves,  of  purple  velvet,  with  satin  ground,'*  &c.  *  Not- 
withstanding the  abstraction  of  so  important  a  portion  of  the 
royal  gaberbine  of  her  sister  and  predecessor,  with  which  the 
roguish  representative  of  the  Athenian  princess  had  doubtless 
guerdoned  himself  for  his  trouble,  queen  Elizabeth,  in  token 
of  her  approbation  of  his  performance,  gave  him  eight  pounds 
in  gold.  In  the  same  play  was  introduced  the  cry  of  hounds 
on  the  train  of  a  fox,  in  Tlieseus'  hunting-party,  which  being 
imitated  with  good  effect,  not  on  the  stage,  but  in  the  quad-* 
rangle  of  the  college,  the  young  scholars  standing  at  the 
windows  were  so  greatly  excited,  that  they  cried  out,  *'  There, 
there  I  he's  caught,  he's  caught!" — "Oh,  excellent!"  cried 
the  queen  merrily,  firom  her  box.  "These  boys,  in  very 
troth,  are  ready  to  leap  out  of  the  windows  to  follow  the 
hounds."* 

Disputations  in  physic  and  divinity  were  held  next  day  in 
St.  Mary's  church,  from  two  o'clock  till  seven,  before  the 
queen,  at  which  time  Dr.  Westphaling  prolonged  his  oration 
to  so  unreasonable  a  length,  that  her  majesty,  who  intended 
herself  to  speak  in  the  evening,  sent  word  to  him  "  to  make 
an  end  of  his  discourse  without  delay.'"  The  doctor,  having 
possession  of  the  public  ear,  paid  no  heed  to  tlie  royal  mandate, 
but  held  forth  for  half  an  hour  more,  to  the  infinite  indig- 
nation of  the  queen,  who  was  not  only  especially  bored  by 
his  interminable  prosing,  but  prevented  firom  making  the 
learned  display  she    had  herself  meditated,   having  been 

1  The  highly  cnrioof  MS.  from  which  this  &icA  is  derived,  is  in  the  TaluaUe  col- 
lection of  my  learned  friend,  sir  Thomas  PhiUippe,  hart.,  of  Middle  HilL 
•  Anthony  J^Wood.    Ath.  Ox.,  vol  i.  p.  288.     Nichols'  ProgWBses. 
a  Harrington's  Nuga  Antiqna. 
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earnestly  solicited  to  speak  by  the  Spanish  ambassador^  who 
was  present^  which  she  had  promised  to  do  when  the  dispu^ 
tations  were  over.  It  was  so  late  before  Dr.  Westphaling 
concluded  his  harangue,  that  her  majesty  was  compelled  to 
put  off  her  own  speech  till  the  next  morning.  She  sent  an 
angry  message  to  Westphaling,  inquiring  "How  he  durst 
presume  to  go  on  with  his  discourse  to  so  unreasonable  a 
length,  after  she  had  sent  her  commands  for  him  to  bring  it 
briefly  to  a  close?''  The  learned  doctor  replied,  with  great 
humility,  that  having  committed  it  all  to  memory,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  omit  any  part  m  order  to  shorten  it,  lest  he 
should  put  himself  so  entirely  out  of  cue  that  he  should 
foi^et  all  the  rest,  and  so  be  brought  to  shame  before  the 
university  and  court.  Her  majesty  laughed  heartily  when 
she  understood  the  parrot-like  manner  in  which  the  poor 
doctor  had  acquired  his  wordy  theme.  Elizabeth  delivered 
her  Latin  oration  before  the  whole  university,  "  to  the  great 
comfort  and  delectation  of  them  all/'  but  in  the  midst  of 
it,  observing  her  secretary  of  state,  Cecil,  standing  on  lus 
lame  feet,  she  ordered  one  of  her  attendants  to  bring  him 
a  stool,  and  when  she  had  seen  him  conveniently  seated,  pro- 
ceeded with  her  harangue  as  fluently  as  if  she  had  not  in- 
terrupted herself.  This,  it  is  supposed,  she  intended  as  a 
hint  to  Westphaling  on  her  superior  powers  of  eloquence 
and  memory.^ 

Her  majesty  was  feasted,  eulogized,  and  entertained  at 
Oxford  for  seven  successive  days.  On  the  last,  the  commis- 
sary and  proctors  presented  her  majesty,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  university,  with  six  pair  of  very  fine  gloves ;  and  to 
the  nobles  and  officers  of  her  household,  some  two  pair,  and 
others  one,  which  were  thankfully  accepted.  Afber  dinner, 
a  fiEureweU  oration  was  addressed  to  her  majesty  in  Christ- 
church,  and  the  very  walls  of  Oxford  were  papered  with 
verses  in  honour  of  her  visit.  She  was  conducted,  by  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  heads  of  coU^es  as  far  as  Shotiver-hill, 
where  the  earl  of  Leicester  informed  her  their  jurisdiction 
ended,  and  Mr.  Roger  Marbeck  made  a  final  oration  to  her 

>  Sir  John  Harrington's  Kage  Antiqote. 
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majesty  on  the  glories  to  which  learning  was  likely  to  arrive 
under  so  emdite  a  sovereign.  Elizabeth  listened  with  plea- 
sure^ returned  a  gracious  answer^  and  looking  back  on  Oxford 
with  all  possible  marks  of  tenderness  and  affection^  bade 
them  farewell.^  Prom  Oxford  she  proceeded  to  Bicote,  the 
seat  of  sir  Henry  Norris,  and  then  returned  to  London^  to 
await  the  opening  of  the  parliament^  which,  after  six  length- 
ened prorogations,  she  had  reluctantly  summoned  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  her  empty  exchequer. 

The  birth  of  a  son  to  the  queen  of  Scots  had  strengthened 
the  party  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  succession 
settled  on  the  hereditary  claimants  who  would  ultimately 
unite  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  community, 
dreading  a  renewal  of  persecution  if  the  sceptre  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  Catholic  sovereign,  desired  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth,  in  the  hope  of  continuing  under  monarchs  of  her 
own  immediate  lineage.  When  the  parliament  met,  both 
parties  imited  in  addressing  her  majesty  on  the  two  subjects 
most  distasteful  to  her, — ^her  marriage,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  royal  succession.  She  heard  them  with  fierce  impatience, 
and,  like  a  true  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  bade  them ''  attend 
to  their  own  duties,  and  she  would  perform  hers.''  They 
were  of  a  different  spirit  fix)m  the  men  who  had  crouched  to 
her  father's  bad  passions  and  ill  manners,  for  they  exerted 
the  independence  of  the  national  senate  by  refusing  to  grant 
the  supplies,  on  the  grounds  that  her  majesty  had  not  per- 
formed the  conditions  on  which  the  last  were  given;  and 
passed  a  vote  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  done,  till 
she  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
by  settling  the  succession.'  A  deputation  of  twenty  peers 
addressed  the  queen  on  the  evils  resulting  from  her  silence. 
She  answered,  haughtily,  "  That  she  did  not  choose  that  her 
grave  should  be  dug  while  she  was  yet  alive;  that  the 
commons  had  acted  like  rebels,  and  had  treated  her  as  they 
durst  not  have  treated  her  father."     She  added,  with  infinite 

>  Hist  and  Antiquities  Acad.  Oxon.   Anthony  ^Wood.    Holinshed.    Kicfaola. 
•  lyEwes*  Journals,  12. 
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scorn^  ''that  the  lords  might  pass  a  similar  vote  if  they 
pleased,  but  their  votes  were  but  empty  breath  without  her 
royal  assent/'  She  called  them  ''hair-brained  politicians^ 
unfit  to  decide  on  such  matters/'  and  referred  herself  to  a 
committee  of  six  grave  and  discreet  councillors  of  her  own 
choosing,  "by  whose  advice,"  she  said,  "she  intended  to  be 
guided.''* 

This  intemperate  and  despotic  language  did  not  suit  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  ^as  followed  by  the  first  serious 
opposition  and  censure  of  the  conduct  of  the  sovereign  that 
had  been  heard  for  centuries  in  the  national  senate.  Lei- 
cester, provoked  probably  at  the  determination  of  the  queen 
not  to  risk  bestowing  a  share  in  her  power  and  privileges  on 
a  consort,  took  a  leading  part  in  this  debate,  which  so  offended 
her,  that  she  forbade  him  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke  her  pre- 
sence.^ Party  recriminations  ran  high  on  this  subject;  Lei- 
cester had  avenged  the  opposition  of  Cecil  to  his  marriage 
with  their  sovereign,  by  causing  it  to  be  generally  circulated 
that  the  jealousy  of  the  premier  was  the  real  obstacle  which 
deterred  her  majesty  firom  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  her  people, 
and  great  ill-will  was  expressed  to  the  minister  on  this 
account;  and  public  curses  were  bestowed  on  Huick,  the 
queen's  physician,  for  having  said  something,  in  his  profes- 
sional character,  which  had  deterred  her  majesty  from  matri- 
mony. On  the  27th  of  October  a  general  petition  was 
addressed  to  her  majesty  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 
entreating  her  either  to  choose  a  consort  or  name  a  successor. 
Elizabeth  assured  them  that  "  She  had  not  bound  herself  by 
any  vow  of  celibacy  never  to  trade  [as  she  termed  it]  in 
that  kind  of  life  called  marriage;"  she  acknowledged  "that 
she  thought  it  best  for  private  women,  but,  as  a  prince,  she 
endeavoured  to  bend  her  mind  to  it ;  and  as  for  the  matter 
of  the  succession,  she  promised  that  they  should  have  the 
benefit  of  her  prayers."  The  commons  were  not  content 
with  this  oracular  declaration,  and  passed  a  vote,  that  the 
bill  for  the  supplies  should  be  incorporated  with  a  bill  for  the 
settlement  of  the  succession.  The  queen  was  exasperated  at 
>  lyEwes*  Journals,  124.  •  Burleigh  Teagen, 
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this  novel  clause  in  tbe  proviflion  of  wayB  and  meaiis^  and 
when  it  was  oommtmicated  to  her  by  a  depatatidn  firom  the 
lower  house^  she  hastily  scribbled  at  the  foot  of  the  address 
her  sentiments  on  the  occasicxi^  whidb^  aooording  to  a  notatitm 
in  cypher  added  by  sir  William  Cecily  she  repeated^  byway  of 
answer/  to  Mr.  speaker  and  thirty  members  of  the  house  ol 
commons,  who  brought  up  the  unlucky  address  November 
14, 1566.  It  is  to  be  hoped  her  q^eech  was  more  perspicuous 
than  her  notes  of  it,  or  litde  could  llie  commons  leamfurtber 
than  that  their  liege  lady  was  in  a  rage : — 

''I  know  BO  reaaon  why  any  my  ptiyate  antwen  to  ihe  realm  abould  aerv*  for 
pn^ogne  to  a  sabsidy  vote;  neither  yet  do  I  nnderstand  why  snch  andadty 
should  be  used  to  make  without  my  licence  an  Act  of  my  words.  Are  my  wordi 
like  lawyers'  books,  which  now-»-days  go  to  the  wire-drawerB  to  make  nibtie 
doings  more  pbun  P  Is  there  no  hold  of  my  q>eedi  without  an  Act  to  compel  me 
to  confirm  ?  Shall  my  princely  consent  be  tmned  to  strengthen  my  words,  that 
be  not  of  themselves  substantives  ?  Say  no  more  at  tins  tim0»  Vut  if  tiiese  i^- 
lows — [we  fear  she  meant  themembetaof  the  ho«se  of  commons  by  this  iitererent 
word/tf^Jotof]— were  well  answered,  and  paid  with  lawM  coin,  there  would  be  no 
fewer  counterfeits  among  them ! " 

The  commons  regarded  this  intimation  as  a  breach  of  theit 
privileges,  and  allowed  the  bill  for  the  supplies, — iSisi  busi- 
ness to  which  alone  her  majesty  was  desirous  they  should 
direct  their  attention,  to  remain  unnoticed.  They  main- 
tained, with  unwonted  independence,  "  that  since  the  queen 
would  not  marry,  she  ought  to  be  compelled  to  name  het 
successor;  and  that  her  refusing  to  do  so,  proceeded  from 
feelings  which  could  only  be  entertained  by  weak  princes 
and  faint-hearted  women.'^^  Elizabeth  was  mortified  at  this 
language,  but  felt  that  she  reigned  solely  by  the  will  and 
affections  of  her  own  people,  whose  representatives  she  had 
insulted.  France,  Spain,  Scotland,  Rome,  were  ready  to 
unite  against  her  if  she  took  one  false  step,  and  she  was 
without  money.  It  Was  not  in  her  temper  to  retract,  but 
she  well  knew  how  to  ciajole,  and  sending  for  thirty  membera 
from  each  house,  she  assured  them  of  het  loving  affection 
and  desire  to  do  all  that  her  subjects'  weal  required;  and 

I  The  paper  written  on,  in  her  hurried  numing-hand,  is  still  to  be  seen  ataion^ 
the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  Brit.  Museum,  No.  1286,  foL  42.  A  sentence  or  two^ 
nnconnected  in  sense,  precede  those  we  have  quoted.  A  q^tedmen  of  this  auto* 
graph  is  engraved  in  NethercliiVs  Autographs  of  Illustrious  Women  of  QreaA 
Britain.  *  D'Ewes*  Jouinals  of  Pariiament. 
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that,  understanding  that  the  house  was  willing  to  grant  her 
an  extra  subsidy  if  she  would  declare  her  saccessor^  she  could 
onl J  say  ''  that  half  would  oontait  her^  as  she  considered 
that  money  in  her  subjects^  purses  was  as  good  as  in  her 
own  exchequer."^    This  popular  sentiment  obtained  from  the 
parliament  the  really  ample  grant  of  one  fifteentii  and  one 
tenth  from  the  people,  and  four  shillings  in  the  pound  from 
the  cl^^.    When  Etusabeth  had  gained  her  point,  she  diB*- 
missed  her  parliament  in  a  half  pathetic,  half  vituperative 
speech  from  the  throne ;  observing,  in  the  commencement  of 
her  harangue,  '^  that  although  her  lord  keeper  [Bacon]  had 
addressed  them,  she  remembered  that  a  prince's  own  words 
bore  more  weight  with  tiiem  than  those  that  were  spoken  by 
her  command/'    She  complained  bitterly  of  "  the  dissimu* 
lation  that  she  had  found  among  them,  when  she  was  herself 
an  plainness.    As  for  her  successor,''  dxe  said,  *'  they  might, 
perhaps,  have  a  wis^  or  more  learned  to  reign  oyer  them,  but 
one  more  careful  for  their  weal  they  could  not  have;  but 
whe&er  she  ever  lived  to  meet  them  again,  or  whoever  it 
might  be,  she  bade  tiiem  beware  how  they  again  tried  their 
prince's  patience  as  they  had  done  hers*    And  now,  to  con- 
clude," said  har  majesty,  ''not  meaning  to  make  a  Lent  of 
Christmas,  the  most  part  of  you  may  assure  yourselves  that 
you  depart  in  your  prince's  grace."* 

Elizabeth  was  seoreQy  amusing  harself,  at  this  period,  with 
the  almost  exploded  chimeras  of  alchymy .  Cecal,  in  his  diary, 
has  noted  that,  in  January  1567,  ''CoA^us  Lannoy,  a 
Dutchman,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  abusing'  the 
queen's  majesty,  in  promising  to  make  the  elixir."  This 
impostor  had  been  permitted  to  have  his  laboratory  at  So- 
merset-house, where  he  had  deceived  many  by  promising  to 
oonvert  any  metal  into  gold.  To  tiie  queen  a  more  flattering 
delusion  had  been  held  forth,  even  the  draught  of  perpetual 
Hfe  and  youth ;  and  h^  strong  intellect  had  been  duped  into 
a  persuasion,  fliat  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  empiric  to 
confer  the  boon  of  immortality  upon  her.    The  particulars  of 

•D'Ewei.  BapkL   Camden.  'I^Ewes.  Bapin. 

'  jiuM^,  in  old  Engliah,  mesDl  deceinng. 
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this  transaction  would  doubtless  afford  a  curious  page  in  tlie 
personal  history  of  the  mighty  Elizabeth.  That  she  was  a 
believer  in  the  occult  sciences^  and  an  encourager  of  those 
who  practised  the  forbidden  arts  of  divination  and  transmuta- 
tion, no  one  who  has  read  the  diary  of  her  pet  conjuror.  Dr. 
Dee,  can  doubt.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  an  instrument 
used  by  her  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  other  princes,  and 
that,  through  his  agency,  she  was  enabled  to  penetrate  into 
many  secret  plots  and  associations  in  her  own  realm,  but  she 
placed  apparently  an  absurd  reliance  on  his  predictions 
herself.  She  even  condescended,  with  her  whole  court  and 
privy  council,  to  visit  him  one  day  at  Mortlake,  when  it  was 
her  gracious  intention  to  have  examined  his  library,  and 
entered  into  further  conference ;  but  understanding  that  his 
wife  had  only  been  buried  four  hours,  she  contented  herself 
with  a  peep  into  his  magic  mirror,  which  he  brought  to  her.* 
''Her  majesty,^'  says  Dee,  ''being  taken  down  firom  her 
horse  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  master  of  the  horse,  at  the 
church  wall  at  Mortlake,  did  see  some  of  the  properties  of 
that  glass,  to  her  majesty^s  great  contentment  and  delight.''^ 
A  strange  sight,  in  sooth,  it  must  have  been  for  the  good 
people  of  Mortlake,  who  had  witnessed  in  the  morning  the 
interment  of  the  wizard's  wife  in  the  churchyard,  to  behold 
in  the  afternoon  the  maiden  majesty  of  England  holding 
conference  with  the  occult  widower  under  the  same  church 
wall,  on  the  flowery  margin  of  the  Thames;  nay,  more, 
alighting  fi^m  her  stately  palfrey,  to  read  a  forbidden  page  of 
futurity  in  the  dim  depths  of  his  wondrous  mirror,* — ebon 
framed,  and  in  shape  and  size  resembling  some  antique 
hand-screen ;  while  her  gay  and  ambitious  master  of  the  horse 
scarcely  refrained,  perchance,  from  compelling  the  oracle  to 
reflect  his  own  handsome  face  to  the  royal  eye,  as  that  of  the 
man  whom  the  Fates  had  decided  it  was  her  destiny  to  wed. 
Many,  however,  were  the  secret  consultations  Dee  held  with 

>  Diary  of  Dr.  Dee,  edited  by  James  0.  HalliweU,  esq. :  puUished  hf  the 
Camden  Society.     Dee's  Compendious  Memorial.  t  j\^^ 

*  Last  summer,  this  identical  mirror  attracted  much  attention  at  the  private 
view  of  Horace  Walpole's  collection  at  Strawberry-hil],  and  was  sold,  after  great 
competiti<Hif  £or  fifteen  goineaa. 
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queen  Elizabeth  at  Windsor  and  Richmond,  and  even  at 
Whitehall ;  and  when  she  passed  that  way,  she  honoured  him 
with  especial  greetings.  ^'September  17th/'  says  he,  ''the 
queen's  majesty  came  from  Richmond,  in  her  coach,  the 
higher  way  of  Mortlake  field;  and  when  she  came  right 
against  the  church,  she  turned  down  towards  my  house ;  and 
when  she  was  agamst  my  garden  in  the  field,  she  stood  there 
a  good  while,  and  then  came  into  the  street  at  the  great 
gate  of  the  field,  where,  espying  me  at  my  door  making 
obeisances  to  her  majesty,  she  beckoned  me  to  come  to  her 
coach  side  ;  she  very  speedily  pulled  off  her  glove  and  gave 
me  her  hand  to  kiss,  and,  to  be  short,  asked  me  to  resort  to 
her  court,  and  to  give  her  to  wete  pmow]  when  I  came 
there.'' ^  He  also  had  flattered  Elizabeth  with  promises  of 
perennial  youth  and  beauty  firom  his  anticipated  discovery  of 
the  elixir  of  life,  and  the  prospect  of  unbounded  wealth  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  arrived  at  the  power  of  bringing  to 
practical  purpose  his  secret  of  transmuting  the  baser  metals 
into  gold. 

After  years  of  false,  but  not  fruitless  trickery,  he  professed 
to  have  arrived  at  the  point  of  projection,  having  cut  a  piece 
of  metal  out  of  a  brass  warming-pan,  and  merely  heating  it 
by  the  fire  and  pouring  on  it  a  portion  of  his  elixir,  converted 
it  into  pure  silver.  He  is  said  to  have  sent  the  warming-pan 
with  the  piece  of  silver  to  the  queen,  that  she  might  see  with 
her  own  eyes  the  miracle,  and  be  convinced  that  they  were 
the  veritable  parts  that  had  been  severed  from  each  other,  by 
the  exact  manner  in  which  they  corresponded  after  the 
transmutation  had  been  efiected.^  Dee  had  probably  disco- 
vered the  secret  of  plating  by  the  electrotype  process.  His 
frequent  impositions  on  the  judgment  of  the  queen  did  not 
cure  her  of  the  partiality  with  which  she  regarded  him,  and 
after  a  long  residence  on  the  continent,  she  wooed  him  to 
return  to  England,  which  he  did,  travelling  with  three 
coaches,  each  with  four  horses,  in  state  little  inferior  to  that 
of  an  ambassador.  A  guard  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  defend 
him  from  molestation  or  plunder  on  the  road.  Immediately 
'  Dee's  IKary.  «  Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
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on  his  arriTal^  he  had  an  audience  of  the  queen  at  Richmond^ 

hy  whom  he  was  most  gradonsly  received.     She  issued  her 

espeeial  orders  that  he  shonld  do  what  he  hked  in  chemistry 

and  philosophy^  and  that  no  one  shonld  on  any  account 

interrupt  him.    He  held  two  liTings  in  the  churchy  through 

the  patronage  of  his  royal  mistress^  though  he  was  suspected 

by  her  loyal  lieges  of  being  in  direct  correspondence  and 

fiiendship  with  the  powers  of  eviL    Elisabeth  finally  bestowed 

upon  him  the  chancellorship  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral.*    The 

encouragement  bestowed  by  this  great  sovereign  on  conjurors 

and  star-gazers  is  inconsistent  with  her  avowed  disbelief  in  the 

prevailing  superstitions  of  the  age.    Once^  it  it  is  said,  when 

her  attendants  tried  to  dissuade  her  firom  looking  at  a  comet, 

which  was  supposed  to  predict  evil  to  her,  she  ordered  the 

window  a£  her  apartment  to  be  set  open,  and  pointing  to  the 

comet,  she  exclaimed,  ^^  J  acta  est  aha :  'the  die  is  cast.^    My 

steadfsist  hope  and  confidence  are  too  firmly  planted  in  the 

providence  of  Gbd,  to  be  blasted  or  affiighted  by  these 

beams.'^    Yet  the  same  Elizabeth  preferred  Dr.  Dee  to  the 

chanceUorship  of  St.  Paul's  1 

The  very  accurate  accounts  that  were  kept  by  the  officers 

of  Elizabeth's  wardrobe  of  every  artide  of  the  royal  dress 

and  decorations,  are  evidenced  by  the  following  amusing  entry 

from  the  highly  curious  MS.  pertaining  to  that  department, 

to  which  we  have  referred  before : — 

"Lost  from  hfir  nnjisfcy's  back,  tiie  I7th  of  Jamuory,  anno  10  B.  SKi.  at 
Westminster,  one  aglet  of  gold  enamelled  blue,  set  iip<m  a  gown  of  purple  veWet^ 
the  ground  satin ;  tiie  gown  set  all  over  with  aglets  ot' two  aorts,  the  aglet  wfakk 
is  lost  bdng  of  the  logger  sort  Mem.  That  the  18th  of  April,  anno  8  B.EIiz., 
her  mi^'esty  wore  a  hat  hsving  a  band  of  gdd  enamelled  with  knots,  and  set  with 
twelve  small  rubies  or  garnets,  at  which  time  one  of  the  said  mines  was  lost. 
Item,  Lost  from  her  nuyest/s  back  at  Willington,  the  16th  of  July,  one  aglet 
of  gold  enamelled  white.  Item,  One  pearl  and  a  tassel  of  gold  being  lost  from 
her  majesty's  back,  off  the  French  gown  of  black  sa^  the  15th  day  of  July,  at 
Greenwich."  • 

These  'aglets^  were  ornamental  loops^  or  eyelets,  of  gold- 
smiths' work,  with  which  Elizabeth's  robes  appear  to  have 
been  thickly  besprinkled;  they  were  moveable,  and  changed 
from  one  dress  to  another,  according  to  pleasure,  and  she  had 

>  Godwin's  Life  of  Dee.  <  £x  MS.  Phillipps,  Middle-Hill  Colleotbn. 
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varioua  sets  of  them  of  different  colours  and  pattema^ — some 
gold  enamelled  wliite^  some  blue^  others  purple^  and  some 
enriched  with  pearls  and  gems«  Manifold  are  the  entries  in 
the  said  wardrobe-book  of  the  lossea  her  majesty  sustained  in 
these  decorations.  In  one  instance  the  record  is  entered  in 
regal  style:  "Item.  Lost  firom  the  face  of  a  gown,  in  our 
wearing  the  same  at  Cheynes^  July>  anno  li,  one  pair  of 
small  aglets  enamelled  blue^  parcel  of  183  pair/'  The  infer* 
ence  of  the  reader  would  naturally  be^  that  her  majesty's 
yeomen  of  the  robes  must  have  peirfonned  their  duties  yery 
negligently  to  allow  such  insecure  stitching  to  be  used  in  her 
service;  but  we  remember  to  haye  seen  in  a  contemporary 
MS.^  that  when  the  queen  dined  in  public  on  one  of  her 
progresses^  some  of  those  that  stood  about  her  cut  aglets  from 
her  migesty's  dress^  and  that  not  out  of  a  pilfering  dispo- 
sition, but  from  feelings  of  loyal  enthusiasm^  for  the  sake  of 
possessing  something  that  had  been  worn  by  their  adored 
U^e  lady.  Her  loss^  of  jewellery  were  not  confined  to 
aglets.  At  Oatlands^  in  the  month  of  June^  she  was  minus 
four  buttons  of  gold^  enamelled  white  and  blue;  and  at 
Hampton-Court^  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the  foUowing 
year,  four  pair  of  pomander  buttons. 

"  Item.  Lort  from  her  mtje$tf»  back,  the  2fitii  of  December,  anxio  IS,  one  ta«el 
and  one  middle  piece  of  gold  from  a  knotted  button,  containing  three  pearls  in  (2# 
pace.    Lost  from  her  nuyesty's  back,  17th  of  November,  one  eft  of  gold." 

Pope's  sarcastic  Knes  on  the  habit  of  mind  of  some  femaleai, 

who  seem  to  employ  equal  depth  of  stratagem  on  matters  of 

trifling  import  as  on  the  government  of  a  state,  never  surely 

received  completer  historical  illustration  than  when  the  acute 

heads  of  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  plotted  together  to  entice  away 

one  of  Catherine  de  Medids'  tailors.     The  sage  premier 

enters  into  this  intrigue  with  a  gravity  which  lends  a  sort  of 

colour  to  the  invidious  report  of  his  foes,  that  he  was  the  son 

of  an  operative  tailor,^  being  in  the  same  predicament  with 

I*epys,  whose  affectionate  instincts  towards  his  paternal  craft 

1  The  highest  prefierment  his  fitther,  lUchard  Cedl,  ever  obtained,  was  yeoman 
of  the  robes ;  he  had  previoosly  lerved  Henry  YIII.  and  Edward  VI.  in  soma 
wardrobe  vocation,  but  whether  he  had  ever  handled  shears  and  needle  aooordiTig 
to  the  statement  of  Parsons,  must  remun  matter  of  speculation. 
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have  more  recently  diverted  all  the  world.  "The  qneen's 
majesty/'  wrote  Cecil  to  sir  Henry  Norris,  the  ambassador 
at  Faris^  "would  fain  have  a  tailor  that  had  skill  to  make 
her  apparel^  both  after  the  Italian  and  French  manner ;  and 
she  thinketh  that  you  might  use  some  means  to  obtain  some 
one  that  serveth  the  French  queen^  without  mentioning  any 
manner  of  request  in  our  queen's  majesty's  name."  Parti- 
cular care  was  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  matter  a  profound 
secret  firom  Catherine  de  Medicis^  lest  that  queen  should 
formally  offer  the  services  of  the  man  of  stitch^  and  thus  en- 
tail a  poUtical  obligation  on  the  majesty  of  England. 

Cecil  was  also  employed  by  Elizabeth  "to  prevent  unskil- 
ful painters^  gravers^  and  printers  from  doing  injustice  to  the 
goodly  lineaments  of  her  gracious  coimtenance^  by  presuming 
to  attempt  portraitures  of  her  till  some  cunning  person  should 
have  made  such  a  perfect  representation  as  might  serve  for  a 
pattern  meet  to  be  followed.  But  even  when  this  state 
pattern  was  provided,  none  were  to  be  allowed  to  copy  it  but 
persons  of  understanding,  nor  even  such  as  were,  unless  duly 
authorized  by  a  Ucence.  As  for  the  ill-favoured  portraits  of 
her  majesty  that  had  already  been  rashly  perpetrated,  they 
were  absolutely  prohibited,  as  contraband  articles,  and  were 
not  permitted  to  be  exposed  for  sale,  "till  such  should  be 
reformed  as  were  reformable."*  Elizabeth,  though  drawing 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  her  accomplishments,  was  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  art,  that  she  objected  to 
allow  any  shades  to  be  used  by  her  court-painter,  as  she  con- 
sidered all  dark  tints  injurious  to  the  fairness  and  smoothness 
of  complexion  and  contour.* 

In  February,  1567,  the  horrible  and  mysterious  murder  of 
the  imfortimate  husband  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  took  place, 
under  circumstances  artfully  contrived  by  the  perpetrators  of 
this  atrocious  deed  to  fling  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  crime  on 
their  hapless  sovereign.     Elizabeth's  first  impulse,  on  leam- 

1  Alkin's  Elizabeth. 
'  Vertoe,  the  engraver,  had  a  pocket-book  of  Isaac  Oliver^  in  which  the  hitter 
had  made  a  memorandum,  *'  that  the  queen  would  not  allow  him  to  give  any  shade 
to  her  features,  telling  him  that  shade  was  an  accident,  and  not  naturally  existiiig 
inafiu»." 
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ing  this  tragic  event,  was  to  send  lady  Howard  and  lady  Cecil 
to  lady  Lenox,  whom  she  had  detained  now  two  years  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  to  break  to  her  the  agonizing  news  of 
the  calamity  that  had  befallen  her.  In  the  evening  she  sent 
her  own  physician.  Dr.  Hnick,  to  visit  her,  and  the  dean  of 
Westminster  to  oflTer  her  consolation.*  It  is  possible,  that  if 
this  experienced  lady  had  been  allowed  to  join  her  hnsband 
and  son  in  Scotland  on  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  latter, 
her  councils  and  mediation  might  have  operated  to  prevent 
most  of  those  nnhappy  differences  between  the  royal  pair, 
which  were  fomented  by  their  mutual  foes.  Now  that  the 
worst  that  could  befall  had  happened,  Elizabeth  restored  lady 
Lenox,  and  her  yoimgest  son  Charles,  to  liberty,  and  treated 
her  with  tenderness  and  consideration.  Both  the  countess 
and  her  husband  having  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Scottish 
queen  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  murder  of  their  son,  ap- 
pealed to  Elizabeth  for  vengeance,  and  especially  to  bring 
Bothwell  to  an  open  trial  for  his  share  in  the  transaction. 

Elizabeth  wrote,  in  the  energetic  spirit  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Plantagenets,  to  her  unhappy  cousin  Mary  Stuart,  conjuring 
her  to  act  as  became  her  in  this  frightful  crisis.  She  says, 
Tor  the  love  of  Gk>d,  madame,  use  such  sincerity  and 
prudence  in  this  case,  which  touches  you  so  nearly,  that  all 
the  world  may  have  reason  to  judge  you  innocent  of  so 
enormous  a  crime, — a  thing  which  unless  you  do,  you  will  be 
worthily  blotted  out  from  the  rank  of  princesses,  and  ren- 
dered, not  undeservedly,  the  opprobrium  of  the  vulgar; 
rather  than  which  fate  should  befall  you,  I  should  wish  you 
an  honourable  sepulchre  instead  of  a  stained  life.^'*  This 
letter  was  written  at  the  instance  of  Damley's  father,  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  who  was  desirous  of  having  Bothwell's  trial 
postponed  till  he  could  obtain  Airther  proo&  of  his  guilt ;  but 
Mary  was  in  the  hands  of  Bothwell  and  his  &ction.  Eliza- 
beth's letter  fell  into  the  possession  of  Maitland,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  suppress  it,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  never  reached  her  at  all.    Maitland  attended  Both- 

>  CecO  to  Korrifl,  in  Hin  Aikm's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth. 
'  Boherttoii's  Appendix. 
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well  on  his  trials  and  lie  was  acquitted.^    Elizabetb,  of  course 
received  no  answer  to  her  letter,  which  might  have  led  so 
acute  a  princess  to  suspect  that  it  had  heen  intercepted  or 
detained^  especially  when  she  understood  that  it  had  passed 
into  hands  so  suspicious  as  those  of  Maitland^  whose  false- 
hood she  had  good  reason  to  know.    However^  it  suited  her 
policy  to  consider  Mary  as  a  state  criminal^  and  she  eagerly 
received  the  strong  tide  of  drcumstantial  evidence  as  con* 
firmation  of  her  guilt.    Elizabeth  had  a  long  conversation 
with  her  late  minister  in  Scotland,  Randolph^  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1567,  when  she  told  him  ''that  the  queen  of  Scots 
was  fully  minded  to  marry  Bothwell,  that  their  banns  were 
already  published  j  and  that  it  was  her  intention  to  make 
lidth  a  free  borough  and  change  its  name  to  Marianburgh, 
and  to  create  Bothwell  duke  of  the  same  name,  or  else 
duke  of  Rothesay,^'  neither  of  which  Mary  either  did,  noi 
perhaps  thought  of.     "  This  news,*'  writes  Randolph  tjo  Lei- 
cester, "  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  teU  me  this  day,  walking 
in  her  garden,  with  great  misliking  of  that  queen's  doing; 
which  now  she  doth  so  much  detest,  that  she  is  ashamed 
of  her,  notwithstanding  her  majesty  doth  not  like  that  her 
subjects  should  by  any  force  withstand  that  which  they  do 
see  her  bent  unto,  and  yet  doth  she  greatly  fear  lest  that 
Bothwell,  having  the  upper  hand,  that  he  will  reign  again 
with  the  French,  and  either  make  away  with  the  prince,  or 
send  him  into  France;  which  deliberation  her  majesty  would 
gladly  should  be  stayed,  but  it  is  very  nncertain  how  it  may 
be  brought  to  pass.    Her  majesty  also  told  me  that  she  had 
a  letter  sent  from  Orange  to  my  lord  of  Bedford,  despitefiilly 
written  against  that  queen,  in  such  vile  terms  that  she  could 
not  abide  the  hearing  of  it,  wherein  he  made  her  worse  than 
any  common  woman.    She  would  not  that  a  subject,  what 
cause  soever  there  be  proceeding  £h)m  the  prince,  or  whatso- 
ever her  life  and  behaviour  is,  should  discover  that  imto 
the  world;  and  thereof  so  utterly  misliketh  Grange's  manner 
of  writing  and  doing,  that  she  condemneth  him  for  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  realm,  seeing  somewhat  to  warn  me  of 
1  Teller.  Lingard. 
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my  {amSiarity  with  him,  and  willing  that  I  should  admo^ 
niflh  him  of  her  misliking.  In  this  manner  of  talk  it  pleased 
her  majesty  to  retain  me  almost  an  hour,  in  the  mean  season 
calling  for  sir  Nicholas,  to  what  purpose  I  know  not,  who 
was  then  absent.  There  were  then  present  with  ns  there, 
but  heard  nothing  of  the  pu:q)ort,  the  earl  your  lordship's 
brother,  earl  Arundel,  lord  of  Omonde,  lord  Hunsdon,  sir 
Qeorge  Howard,  and  many  others.  Killigrew,  before  me,  had 
long  talk  with  her  migesty,  I  know  not  whereof,  but  saw 
her  ahow  him  a  ring,  which  hung  at  a  black  ribbon  about 
her  neck.  She  was  very  merry,  and  had  some  talk  with  my 
lord  of  Warwick,  which  appeared  to  the  company  like  as  not 
nnpleasanf  ^ 

Belentlessly  aa  Elisabeth  had  laboured  to  undermine  the 
throne  of  Mary  Stuart,  ahe  no  sooner  beheld  it  in  dust,  and 
the  queen  a  degraded  and  heart-broken  captive  in  the  hands 
of  the  fierce  oligarchy  whom  her  machinations  and  her  gold 
had  spirited  up  against  their  sovereign,  than  her  mind  mifl« 
gave  her.  The  blow  that  had  been  successfully  struck  at  her 
hated  rival  might  rebound  upon  herself,  by  demonstrating  to 
her  own  subjects  the  fact,  that  crowned  heads  were  amenaUe 
to  the  delegates  of  the  people,  not  only  for  misgovemment, 
but  for  personal  crimes, — a  principle  which  no  Tudor  sove- 
reign eottld  desire  to  see  established  in  England.  Yet  she, 
Elizabeth,  the  most  despotic  monarch,  save  and  except  her 
fitther,  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  this  realm,  had 
nourished  the  qpirit  (^  revolt  against  regal  authority  in  the 
dominions  ot  her  neighbour,  and  for  the  sake  of  personal 
vengeance  on  a  fidrer  woman  than  herself,  had  committed  a 
political  sin  against  her  own  privileged  and  peculiar  dasai,  by 
teaching  others  to  set  at  nought 

«  The  divmity 
That  he^^  in  a  long." 

The  reoent  proeeedings  in  Scotland,  the  movements  of  the 
Huguenots  in  France  and  in  Flanders,  were  signs  of  the 

^  >Iiiedtted  IieM«%  ffliHtrnthre  of  the  history  of  Maiy  qiieen  <^  her 

Umm,  IB  the  poMoarion  oi  W.  Sterenaon  Fttdi,  eaq.,  of  Ipewich,  to  whom  mj 
admowledgDMBlB  aie  gntaftifij  oflbred  for  the  priTilege  c^  heing  permitted  to 
take  the  above  cstnust  §x  the  pieaant  edition  of  thia  work. 
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tendency  of  the  times  towards  a  general  emancipation  froni 
the  restraints  which  governments  and  state  creeds  had 
imposed  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  spiritnal  yoke  of  Rome 
had  been  broken  in  England  and  Scotland^  and  the  elements 
of  political  revolution  were  agitating  the  western  nations. 
Elizabeth  had  fed  the  flame  for  the  sake  of  embarrassing  the 
hostile  sovereigns,  who  were  ready  to  impugn  her  title  to  the 
crown  she  wore,  but  she  was  the  most  arbitrary  of  all  m  her 
determination  to  crush  the  same  spirit  in  her  own  realm. 
A  party  was,  however,  struggling  into  existence,  whose  object 
was  to  establish  the  right  of  senates  to  hold  the  sovereign  in 
check,  and  Elizabeth  already  began  to  feel  its  influence. 
Her  own  parliament  had  recently  opposed  her  will,  and 
attempted  to  dictate  to  her  the  line  of  conduct  they  con- 
sidered it  was  her  duty  to  adopt ;  and  if  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  the  successful  revolt  of  Mary  Stuart* s  subjects, 
they  might,  ere  long,  treat  herself  with  as  little  ceremony. 
In  the  first  revulsion  caused  by  these  reflections,  Elizabeth 
despatched  Throckmorton  to  Scotland  on  a  mission  of  com- 
fort to  the  captive  queen,  and  of  stem  remonstrance  to  her 
former  tools  and  pensioners, — ^Murray  and  his  triumphant 
faction.  While  Mary  was  exposed  to  every  bitter  insult  and 
indignity  during  her  wofiil  incarceration  at  Lochleven,  Eliza- 
beth wrote  to  the  queen-regent  of  France,  Catherine  de 
Medids,  the  following  letter,  which  casts  a  peculiar  light  on 
the  apparent  inconsistency  of  her  political  conduct  at  this 

period  with  regard  to  her  royal  kinswoman : — 

"Oct.  16, 1567. 
"  Having  learned  by  your  letter,  madame,  of  which  moDnenr  PaaqTiier  ii  the 
bearer,  your  honourable  intention,  and  that  of  the  king,  my  brother,  on  the  part 
of  my  desolate  cousin  the  queen  of  Soots,  I  rqjoioe  me  very  much  to  see  that  one 
prince  takes  to  heart  the  wrongs  done  to  another,  having  a  hatred  to  that  meta- 
morphosis, where  the  head  is  removed  to  the  foot,  and  the  heeb  hold  the  highest 
place.  I  promise  you,  madame,  that  even  if  my  consanguinity  did  not  constnun 
me  to  wish  her  all  honour,  her  example  would  seem  too  terrible  for  neighbo>nrB  to 
behold,  and  for  all  princes  to  hear.  These  evils  often  resemble  the  noxious  influ- 
ence of  some  balefol  planet,  which,  commencing  in  one  place,  without  the  good 
power,  might  well  fiill  in  another,  not  that  (Gc^  be  thanked)  I  have  any  doubts 
on  my  part,  wishing  that  neither  the  king  my  good  brother,  nor  any  other  prince, 
had  more  cause  to  chastise  their  bad  subjects  than  I  have  to  avenge  myself  on 
mine,  which  are  always  as  faithfol  to  me  as  I  could  desire;  notwithstanding 
which,  I  never  fiul  to  condole  with  those  prinoee  who  have  caase  to  be  angiy. 
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Eventhoie  troableB  that  formerly  begaa  with  the  king  have  vexed  me  before  now. 
Honaeor  Pasqaier  (as  I  believe)  thinka  I  have  no  French,  by  the  panions  of 
langhter  into  which  he  throws  me  by  the  formal  predsion  with  which  he  speaks 
and  ezpresMS  himselt 

«  Beseeching  you,  madame»  if  I  can  at  this  tame  do  yon  any  pleasure,  you  will 
let  me  know,  that  I  may  acquit  myself  as  a  good  fri^  on  your  part.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  cannot  cease  to  pray  the  Creator  to  guard  the  king  and  yourself 
from  yonr  bad  subjects,  and  to  have  yon  always  in  his  holy  care. 

**  In  haste,  at  Hampton-Court,  this  16th  of  October,  (1567). 

«  Tour  good  sister  and  cousin, 

"  EUZABITH."* 

The  commiseration  affected  by  Elizabeth  in  this  letter  for  the 
troubles  she  had  industriously  fomented  in  the  dominions^ 
both  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Charles  IX.^  was^  doubtless^  galling 
in  the  extreme  to  the  proud  Catherine  de  Medids.  In  her 
answer^  some  months  afterwards^  that  princess  retorts^  in  the 
keenness  of  Italian  sarcasm,  her  own  words  upon  the  Eng«* 
lish  queen.^ 

Elizabeth  was  at  this  time  amusing  herself  with  a  renewal 
of  the  matrimonial  negotiations  for  her  union  with  the 
accomplished  archduke  Charles.  The  earl  of  Sussex,  her 
lord  chamberlain,  the  well-known  opponent  of  Leicester, 
was  the  ambassador  in  the  treaty,  and  prosecuted  his  mission 
with  great  zeal,  in  hopes  of  giving  a  check  to  the  absorbing 
favouritism  of  his  adversary.  He  gives  his  royal  mistress  the 
following  description  of  her  illustrious  suitor :' — 

*'  His  highness  is  oi  person  higher,  surely,  a  good  deal  than  my  lord  marquess 
[of  Baden] ;  his  hair,  of  head  and  beard,  a  light  auburn ;  his  &ce  well  pro- 
portioned, amiable,  and  of  a  very  good  complexion,  inthout  show  of  redness  or 
over  paleness ;  his  countenance  and  speech  cheerftil,  very  courteous,  but  stately. 
His  body  very  well  shaped,  without  deformity  or  blemish ;  his  hands  very  good 
and  fidr ;  his  legs  dean,  well-proportioned,  and  of  sufficient  bigness  for  his  stature ; 
his  foot  as  good  as  may  be.  So  as,  upon  my  duty  to  your  majesty,  I  find  not 
one  deformity,  misshape,  or  any  thing  to  be  noted  worthy  of  misliking  in  bin 
whole  person;  but  contrariwise,  I  find  his  whole  shape  to  be  good  in  all  respect^ 

1  Thk  remarkable  letter  is  tranaUted  from  the  original  French,  and  has  never 
before  been  introduced  into  Elizabeth's  biogn^hy,  being  one  of  the  precious 
transcripts  from  the  royal  autogpraphs  in  the  Imperial  library  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  which,  by  gracious  permiBsion,  were  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
librarUm  to  the  emperor.— ^ee,  also.  Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  voL  i.,  new 
edition,  pp.  55,  56. 

*  Catherine's  bitterly  sarcastic  reply  to  this  letter,  in  the  succeeding  May,  when 

her  daughter-in-law,  the  fhgitive  queen  of  Soots,  was  a  prisoner  in  Elizabeth's 

dominions,  may  be  seen  at  ftiU  length  in  the  chain  of  historical  correspondence 

embodied  in  the  Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  voL  i.,  new  edition,  pp.  71-73. 

*  Lodge's  lUnstrationSy  voL  i.,  418. 
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and  vndi  M  H  nurdy  fbimd  In  a  prinoe.  Hli  faSghoeoB*  beiidei  bAi  utitanl  hak* 
guagiD  of  Datcb,  [Oernum,]  speaketh,  v«ry  w«ll,  SpMibk  vmI  Itelkm,  ftnd»  w  I 
hear,  Lsthi.  HSb  dealings  with  me  tcte  verj  wise;  hb  txmfermlAim.  •ooh  •! 
much  oontentBme,  and,  as  I  hear,  not  one  returns  diwontentedfroDi  1^  oompanj^ 
fie  is  greatly  befered  here  of  all  men.  The  chiefeat  gaUants  cf  these  parts  lue 
his  tnen,andfi>Bowh]Bootirt;  and,  troly,  we  cannot  be  to  glad  to  hare  hhn  coma 
to  ns,  as  t^y  will  he  sad  here  to  have  him  go  from  them.  He  is  reported  to  he 
valiant  and  of  great  eonragein  defimding  aH  his  ooantriea  from  the  Tmk^  and  in 
making  them  keep  his  rules.  And  he  is  unxrersafly  (which  I  mort  weigh)  noted 
to  be  of  such  virtue,  that  he  was  never  spotted  or  touched  with  any  notable  vice 
or  crime,  whidi  is  much  in  a  prinoe  ci  his  years^  endowed  with  sodi  qualities, 
fie  delights  woaaAi  in  hunfing,  riding,  faawklx^  and  eaerdae  of  ftab  of  anns  and 
hearing  of  music,  whereof  he  hath  very  good.  He  hath,  as  I  hear*  some  under- 
fetanding  in  astronomy  and  cosmography,  and  takes  pleasure  in  clocks  that  set 
fbrth  t^  eourse  of  the  ptanel&  He  hath  fer  his  portion  the  oountrisa  of  Styria» 
Camiola,  Trieste^  and  Istria,  and  the  govenunent  of  what  remains  in  Croati% 
where  he  may  ride,  without  entering  any  other  man's  territories,  800  miles. 

^  At  my  coming,  his  highness  wQled  me  to  go  into  his  bedchamber,  where,  the 
doors  being  shut  and  no  persoa  preaea^  we  had  kng  talk,  the  eibct  whereof  I 
will  recite  to  your  miyesty  as  near  as  I  can.  Ton,  I  said,  were  free  to  marry 
where  it  should  please  Qod  to  put  you  in  the  heart  to  like,  and  you  had  given  n6 
gratefbl  ear  to  any  motion  (xf  marriage  be&re  this,  altboogfa  you  had  veoeived 
aundb7  great  offisrs  from  others.  I  w(Hild  therefore  be  as  hM  with  his  highnws 
as  I  was  with  your  migesty,  and  therefore  beseeched  him  to  let  me,  on  his  honour, 
tmderstand  whether  he  earnestly  desired  for  love  of  your  person,  and  had  dGter«> 
mined  in  hiB  heart  for  thb  marriage,  or  else  to  satisiy  otiben  that  procored  him 
thereto,  and  oared  not  what  became  thereof;  for  in  the  one  I  would  serve  your 
majesty  and  him  truly,  and  hi  Ihe  other  I  was  not  a  person  of  that  quality  to  be 
made  a  convenient  minkten 

"  His  higfaneea  answered,  'Ckmnt,  I  haveheard  bytheemfeforof  yoor  dealiiq^ 
with  him,  and  1  have  had  dealings  with  you  myself  wherewith  he  and  I  rest  very 
well  contented;  but,  tndy,  I  never  nstod  more  contented  than  I  Ao  «f  Ihia  ded» 
uig,  whereii^  besides  y  oar  dnty  to  her  who  irusbad  you,  you  show  what  you  are 
yourself  for  which  I  honour  you  as  you  are  worthy,*-— (pardon  me,  inteqpdater 
•Sussex,  I  beseech  your  m^esl^  fbr  writbig  the  words  he  spakeof  myself  for  they 
serve  to  set  fbrth  his  natsral  di^nsilaoB.)  '  Akhoagh,'  cfiiHiii—i  the  aiohdidE^ 
**  I  have  always  had  good  hope  of  the  queen's  honourable  dea£ng  in  this  matter 
yet  I  have  heard  so  much  of  her  difi|)ositionnot  to  many,  as  might  give  me  caase 
to  suspect  the  wcnntj  biit»  by  yoor  asanner  of  dealing  with  me^  I  do  think  aqraeif 
bound  (wherewith  he  put  off  hkcap)  to  honour,  love,  and  serve  her  majesty  wiak$ 
I  live^  and  will  firmly  credit  what  yoOyOnher  miyes^abdial^have  said.  Ther»^ 
fore,  if  I  might  have  hope  that  her  si^esty  would  bear  witii  me  for  my  eonadenoe, 
•(on  account  of  his  beinga  CSatfaofic,)  I  know  not  that  thhig  in  the  world  I  would 
refose  to  do  at  her  oommandment.  And,  sorely,  I  have  frMn  the  beginning  of 
the  matter  settled  my  heeit  upon  her,  and  never  tbnnght  of  other  irift,  if  die 
woidd  thiidL  me  wwtirf  to  be  her  hnsbnad.'** 

Sussex^  witli  more  diplomacy  than  seems  consistent  with 
his  manly  charaoter^  proceeded  to  give  the  archdoke  a  hint 
that  some  indecision  had  been  attributed  to  him  on  the  point 
of  religion,— in  plain  langoa^e^  that  he  meaat  to  aot  aocord* 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  \ht  times^  aud  adopt  the  creed  that 
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best  Btdted  his  interest  and  aggrftnditement.    Tke  answer  of 
the  archduke  Charles  is  noble  cmd  sincere  :-^ 

^'Sorely/  said  Us  liighneM,  «wboev«r  hm  Mid  this  «f  ne to tbe qneea's 
Bsjcity,  or  to  ymi^  otto  Any  otbeiv  hath  said  more  tfain  he  knowe^  God  grant 
he  meant  well  ther^n.  Hy  ancestors  have  always  holden  the  rehgion  that  I  hold* 
and  I  nevtt  knew  other,  therefore  I  never  oovild  have  poiposo  to  <^iange.  I  trust 
wben  her  nugesfy  shall  oonsider  my  case  well,  my  determination  herein  shaH  not 
nut  my  cause.  For,  count,'  continued  he,  (to  the  earl  of  Sussex,)  '  how  could 
the  queen  like  me  m  any  thing,  if  I  shoold  prove  so  light  in  changing  my  con- 
geience?  Ilieriiferel  wiU  myself  crave  <)fh9m4B>ty,hy  my  kttm^harg^^ 
of  my  oo^  inqoest^  and  I  pray  you,  with  aU  my  hearty  to  ftvito 

"  In  waA  like  talk  his  highnww  spent  almost  two  hoois  with  me,  which  I 
thongfat  my  duty  to  advertise  your  migesty.  Hereupon  1  gather  that  reputation 
rolea  him  mudi  in  the  ease  of  religion,  and  tibat  tf  Qod  ooiq^  you  together  in 
liking,  you  shall  find  in  him  a  tfue  husbaad,  a  loving  oompanion,  a  wise  coun- 
selor, anda  fiiithfhl servant,  and  we  shall  have  as  virtuousa  prince  as  ever  ruled. 
God  gnmt  (though  you  are  worthy  a  great  deal  hotter  than  he,  if  he  were  to  be 
lomid,)  that  our  wickediess  he  not  such  as  we  be  unworthy  of  him,  or  of  fooh  as 
be  k.>-From  Vienna,  this  26th  of  October,  1567. 

^  Tour  mfj^ty's  most  humble  and  fkitbftd  sulject  and  servant, 

«*  T.  SvtmEX.^ 

The  archduke  agireed  to  conform  so  far  as  to  be  present 
iritk  Sizabeth  at  the  service  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
that  neither  he  nor  his  would  speak  or  do  the  least  thmg  to 
the  dispafragement  of  the  established  rdigion;  and  that  if 
he  westt  allowed  the  nse  of  a  chapel  for  the  rites  of  his  own, 
no  Englishman  should  ever  be  presait  at  mass.  But  Eliza- 
beth showed  her  nsoal  sagacity  in  the  rgection  of  his  hand* 
She  knew  if  she  married  a  Catholic,  howerer  wise  and  mode^ 
rate  he  might  be,  she  would  instaiitlj  lose  the  confidonoe  of 
the  great  mass  of  her  Protestant  subjects,  who  k^  her  on 
the  throne;  and  that  she  should  be  forced,  with  her  husband, 
to  join  entirely  with  the  Catholic  party,  yery  few  of  whom 
could  consid^  h^  birth  as  legitimate.  Sussex  attributed 
the  ill  success  of  his  mksioii  to  the  paramount  influence  of 
Leicester,  saying,  '^  he  knew  who  was  at  woik  in  ihe  yine^ 
yard  at  home,  but  if  God  should  ever  put  it  into  his  dear 
mistress's  heart  to  divide  the  weeds  &om  the  grain,  she  would 
reap  the  better  harvest  here.''  Leicester's  party  had  already 
whispered  that  the  archduke  was  devotedly  attached  to  a 
German  lady,  and  had  a  fEyooily  of  young  children,  for  whose 
sake  he  would  never  marry.* 

>  The  azchdulee  bore  i^  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  generaSsIa  Europt^ 
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While  this  negotiation  was  yet  proceedings  events  occurred 
in  the  sister  realm  of  Scotland^  which  gave  a  dark  colouring 
to  the  next  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  life  and  reign.  The 
unfortunate  queen  of  Scots  having  effected  her  escape  from 
Lochleven-castle^  her  faithful  Mends  rallied  round  her  stand- 
ard; but  being  intercepted  and  cu<t  off  by  the  rebel  lords  in 
her  retreat  to  Dumbarton^  she  suffered  a  decisive  defeat. 
May  13th,  1568,  at  the  battle  of  Langside.  She  took  the 
fatal  resolution  of  throwing  herself  oh  the  protection  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  she  wrote  a  touching  letter  from  the 
abbey  of  Dundrenan,  assuring  her  that  her  sole  dependence 
was  on  her  friendship.  "  To  remind  you,''  concludes  the 
royal  fugitive,  "  of  the  reasons  I  have  to  depend  on  England, 
I  send  back  to  you,  its  queen,  this  token  of  her  promised 
friendship  and  assistance."^  This  was  a  diamond,  in  the 
form  of  a  heart,  which  had  been  sent  to  her  by  Elizabeth 
as  a  pledge  of  her  amity  and  good-will.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  her  friends,  Mary,  with  the  rash  confidence  of  a 
queen  of  tragedy  or  romance,  crossed  the  Frith  of  Solway  in 
a  fishing-boat,  with  lord  Herries  and  her  little  train,  and,  on 
the  16th  of  May,  landed  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland. 
The  next  day  she  addressed  an  eloquent  letter  to  Elizabeth, 
detailing  briefly  and  rapidly  the  wrongs  to  which  she  had 
been  subjected,  her  present  sore  distress,  even  for  a  change 
of  apparel,  and  entreated  to  be  conducted  to  her  presence** 
Mary  was  recognised  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  received  an  honourable  welcome;  and  she  was 
conducted  to  Carlisle  with  sufiicient  marks  of  affection  and 
respect  to  excite  the  jealous  ill-will  of  Elizabeth,  who  sent 
her  own  trusty  kinsman,  sir  Francis  KnoUys,  and  lord  Scrope, 
ostensibly  to  congratulate  the  royal  frigitivc  in  her  name 
on  her  escape,  but  in  effect  to  constitute  her  a  prisoner. 
The  hard,  uncourteous  manner  in  which,  after  a  few  deceit- 
ful compliments,   this  pair  of  statesmen  behaved,  is  suffi- 

and  is  mentioned  with  the  utmost  respect  as  such  by  Hemry  the  Gfeat.-M6ii. 
de  Doc  de  Sully.  In  his  tastes  for  clocks  and  astronomy  he  resembled  his  great* 
nnde,  the  emperor  Charles  V.     He  died  July  1,  1590,  aged  60. 

^  See  the  Letters  of  Mary  Queen  oi  Scots,  edited  by  Agnes  Strickland,  new 
editiOT,Tol.L  pp.  66,67.  <  lUd.,  p.  71. 
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ciently  proved  by  the  testimony  of  their  own  letters.  Yet 
it  18  impossible  to  read  those  of  Enollys  without  being  struck 
with  his  sagacious  foresight  of  the  evil  results  arising  from 
Mary's  detention.* 

Elizabeth  endeavoured^  by  all  the  means  she  could  devise^ 
to  obtain  possession  of  Mary's  infant  son^  the  heir^  as  he 
subsequently  proved,  of  both  their  realms.  Could  she  have 
succeeded  in  getting  this  babe  into  her  hands,  she  would  then 
have  had  every  living  creature  who  stood  in  the  line  of  the 
regal  succession  in  her  power.  The  broken-hearted  lady 
Katharine  Gray  was  dead,  but  her  orphan  infants,  though 
stigmatized  as  illegitimate,  were  still  regarded  by  a  strong 
party,  whom  the  queen  could  neither  silence  nor  awe,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  line  to  which  the  crown  had  been 
entailed  by  Henry  VIII.  There  had  been  an  attempt  by 
Hailes,  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  to  advocate  the  claims  of 
these  children  to  the  succession.  Elizabeth's  acute  minister, 
Nicholas  Bacon,  was  implicated^  in  this  project,  and  had 
been  for  a  time  under  the  cloud  of  the  royal  displeasure. 
The  presence  of  the  heir-male  of  the  elder  line  under  the 
immediate  tutelage  of  Elizabeth,  would  effectuaUy  silence  the 
partisans  of  the  persecuted  descendants  of  the  house  of  Suffolk, 
besides  guarding  the  sovereign  from  any  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  line  of  Lenox-Stuart.  Murray  would  not  resign 
the  infant  prince,  in  whose  name  alone  he  could  exercise  the 
regal  power  of  Scotland,  for  well  he  knew  that  Elizabeth's 
next  step  would  be  to  make  herself  mistress  of  Scotland,  under 
the  pretence  of  asserting  the  rights  of  the  lawful  heir.  Inde- 
pendently of  this,  her  fiEivourite  project,  Elizabeth,  as  the 
umpire  chosen  to  decide  the  controversy  between  Mary 
Stuart  and  the  faction  by  whom  that  queen  had  been  de- 
throned, and  branded  with  the  crimes  of  adultery  and  murder, 
had  a  mighty  political  advantage  in  her  power,  if  she  could 
have  resolved  to  fulfil  her  promises  of  friendship  and  pro- 
tection to  her  hapless  kinswoman.  She  was  exactly  in  that 
position  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  name  her  own 

>  See  the  Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  vol.  iL,  rir  F.  KnoUys'  letter  in 
Appendix.  s  Camden. 
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terms  witli  Mary^  as  the  price  of  re-establisUhg  lier  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  The  predominant  faction,  for  it  was  no 
more,  (since  Mary  had  a  strong  party  in  her  favour,  ready  to 
peril  all  in  her  behalf,  and  others  willing  to  befriend  her,  yet 
fearing  to  expose  themselyes  to  the  malice  of  her  enemies, 
nnless  some  visible  protection  encouraged  them,)  dared  not 
have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  fiat  of  the  armed  umpire  they 
had  chosen,  whose  troops  were  ready  to  poor  over  the  border, 
and  even  then  occupied  some  <^  the  fortresses  of  the  frontiers. 
Elizabeth  could  have  negotiated  a  pardon  for  her  old  con- 
federates and  pensioners,  could  have  replaced  Mary  in  a 
moderate  exercise  of  the  regal  power  of  Scotland,  and  estab- 
lished hersdf  in  the  dignity  maintained  by  the  monarchs  of 
England  in  the  olden  times, — even  that  of  Bretwalda,  or 
paramount-suzeraine  of  the  Britannic  empire.  She  preferred 
gratifying  personal  revenge  to  the  aggrandizement  of  her 
realm  and  the  exaltation  of  her  glory,  both  as  a  sovereign  and 
a  woman,  and  committed  an  enormous  political  blunder  as 
well  as  a  crime,  by  her  conduct  to  Mary  Stuart  From  the 
moment,  too,  that  she  resolved  on  the  unjustifiable  detention 
of  the  royal  fugitive,  her  own  peace  of  mind  was  forfeited; 
she  had  sown  the  hydra's  teeth  in  the  hitherto  peaceful  soil 
of  her  own  realm,  and  they  sprang  up  to  vex  her  with  plots, 
foreign  and  domestic,  open  revolts,  and  secret  confederacies, 
in  which  her  ancient  nobility  were  deeply  involved.  The 
loving  welccmie  that  merry  Carlisle  and  the  chivalric  aris- 
tocracy of  the  border  had  given  to  the  beautiful  and  fascinat- 
ing heiress-presumptive  to  the  crown,  early  liUed  Elizabeth 
and  her  council  with  jealous  uneasiness,  and  Mary  was  re^ 
moved,  sorely  against  her  will,  to  Bolton-castle  in  Yorkshire, 
the  seat  of  lord  Scrope,  to  whose  charge  she  was  consigned.' 

In  August  1568,  Mary  agreed  to  submit  her  cause  to  the 
decision  of  the  English  commissioners  appointed  by  Elizabeth. 
The  conferences  were  c^ned  at  York,  where  Murray  and 
his  confederates  ui^ed,  not  only  thdr  old  accusations  against 
their  sovereign,  but  produced  the  far-famed  silver-gilt  casket 
and  its  contents,  the  sonnets  and  letters  which  they  asserted 
^  Lalmnoff*!  Chronology.    Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
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Mary  had  written  to  Bothwell.*  They  rdiised  to  allow  Mary 
hersdf  to  see  these^  neither  was  she  permitted  to  appear^ 
according  to  her  own  earnest  desire^  to  confiront  and  cross- 
qnestion  her  accusers.  So  impressed,  however,  was  the  pre- 
ndent  of  the  congress,  the  premier  peer  of  England,  Elizabeth^s 
maternal  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  of  the  innocence  of 
the  Scottish  queen,  that  he  was  willing  to  trust  his  own 
honour  in  her  hands,  and  actually  pronounced  the  fullest 
sentence  of  acquittal  that  mortal  judge  could  do,  by  seeking 
her  for  his  wife.  Elizabeth  herself,  after  she  had  considered 
the  evidences,  pronounced  that  she  had  seen  nothing  proved 
on  either  side,  and  broke  up  the  conferences.  Norfolk  dis- 
closed to  Maitland  his  desire  of  a  union  with  the  captive 
queen,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  deluded  by  his  pretended 
firiendship,  and  the  wiles  of  the  treacherous  Leicester  and 
Murray,  into  a  belief  that  they  were  desirous  of  bringing 
this  matter  to  pass.  The  project  was  revealed  by  them  to 
Elizabeth,  who  caused  Mary  to  be  immediately  transferred 
from  the  keq>ing  of  lord  Scrope,  whose  lady  was  the  sister  of 
the  enamoured  duke,  to  the  gloomy  and  noxious  fortress  of 
Tutbury,  where  she  was  subjected  to  many  harsh  restraints, 
her  train  diminished,  and  herself  placed  under  the  ungentle 
gaolership  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  letters  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  unroll  a  long  diary 
of  concealed  history.*  The  injustice  with  which  Elizabeth 
treated  her  hapless  heiress  seems  to  have  produced  most 
baleful  fruits  to  whoever  partook  of  it.  The  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury himself  was  greatly  to  be  pitied;  he  was  more  honour- 
able and  humane  than  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  most 
lamentably  he  entreated  his  royal  mistress  to  relieve  him  of 
his  charge.  Elizabeth,  who  cantoned  Mary  and  his  attend- 
ants on  him  because  she  was  jealous  of  the  report  of  his 
enormous  wealth,  at  first  either  revised  to  pay  him  any  thing 
for  the  board  of  the  royal  ci^tive  and  her  followers,  or  paid 
him  very  meanly,  and  the  magnificent  earl  was  forced  to 
raise  piteous  plaints  of  poverty  and  of  being  utterly  devoured, 

>  For  particuhn  of  these,  lee  Queen  of  Soots'  Letten,  voL  i.,  new  editicm,  pp. 
129-142,  and  Tytler  the  elder't  IMsBertatUm. 
*  Tbejr  fonn  the  most  important  featore  of  Lodge's  BlnstraUons  of  Brit  Hist. 
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-whenever  lie  dunned  for  remittances  to  Leicester  or  Cedl. 
His  wife  soon  became  jealous  of  the  royal  captive^  and  led 
the  poor  old  earl  a  terrible  life.  The  reports  that  emanated 
from  his  own  fireside  caused  Elizabeth  to  be  exceedingly 
suspicious^  in  her  tum^  of  the  noble  gaoler^  on  whom  she  set 
spies^  who  reported  his  minntest  actions. 

Writers  have  been  found  to  justify  the  injurious  treatment 
to  which  Mary  Stuart  was  subjected  in  England^  on  the  plea 
that  she^  as  a  foreign  sovereign^  might,  by  the  laws  of  nations 
be  constituted  a  prisoner,  because  she  entered  Elizabeth^s 
realm  without  having  obtained  permission  to  do  so.  Cecil, 
her  great  enemy,  far  from  using  so  paltry  an  excuse,  has 
written,  in  his  barristerial  argument  on  her  side,  ^^  She  is  to 
be  helped,  because  she  came  willingly  into  the  realm  upon 
trust  of  the  queen^s  majesty .^^  Secondly,  he  says,  and  this 
convicts  Elizabeth  of  perfidy  which  requires  no  comment, 
*'  She  trusted  in  the  queen's  majesty's  help,  because  she  had, 
in  her  trouble,  received  many  messages  to  that  eflfect."^  K 
all  the  pens  in  the  world  were  employed  in  the  defence  of 
Elizabeth's  conduct,  they  could  not  obliterate  the  stain  which 
that  incontrovertible  record  of  her  treachery  has  left  upon  her 
memory.  In  justice  to  Elizabeth,  however,  be  it  recorded, 
that  when  the  countess  of  Lenox,  with  passionate  tears, 
presented  a  petition  to  her,  entreating,  in  the  name  of  herself 
and  husband,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  might  be  proceeded 
against  for  the  death  of  their  son  lord  Damley,  the  natural 
subject  of  the  English  sovereign,  her  majesty,  after  graciously 
soothing  the  afflicted  mother,  told  her  ^'  that  she  could  not, 
without  evident  proof,  accuse  a  princess,  and  her  near  kins- 
woman, of  so  great  a  crime ;  significantly  reminding  her  that 
the  times  were  evil,  and  hatred  blind,  imputing  often  offences 
to  persons  of  exalted  rank  of  which  they  were  innocent."* 
The  countess  of  Lenox  was  ultimately  convinced  that  her 
daughter-in-law,  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  wholly  guiltless  of 
Damley's  death,  and  continued,  till  she  died,  in  friendly 
correspondence  with  her.* 

>  OeciFs  Notes  pro  Begina  Scotonim,   et  ccmtra  Beginam   Scotoram,  in 
Anderson.  <  Camden's  Elizabeth. 

'  See  Qoeen  of  Scots'  Letters  on  this  sulject^  voL  ii.^  new  edition,  p.  7. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Elizabeth's  deportment  to  fordgn  ambassadors— Her  fint  interview  with  La 
.  Motte  Fendon — She  puts  the  Spanish  ambassador  nnder  arrest-— Compares 
Alva's  letter  to  a  Valentine— Speaks  angrily  of  the  queen  of  Soots — ^Wams  the 
duke  of  Norfolk — ^Negotiations  for  Elizabeth's  marriage  with  the  king  of 
France — ^Flatteiy  of  the  ambassador — Indecorum  of  Leicester  at  Elizabeth's 
toilet — ^Arrest  of  Norfolk — ^Northern  rebelUon — Elizabeth's  poem — Her  san- 
guinary orders — Elizabeth  excommunicated  by  Pius  V. — Conspirades  agiunst 
her — ^Attempts  to  renew  matrimonial  treaty  with  the  archduke^Anger  at  his 
mamage— Henry  of  Ai\jon  proposed  to  her — ^Demurs  of  her  council — ^Her 
angel^---Confidential  remarks  to  her  ladies — Her  visit  to  sir  Thomas  Qresham 
—Names  the  Royal  Exchange— Sir  Christopher  Hatton — ^Elizabeth's  angry 
letter  to  the  Inshop  of  Ely — Intrigues  against  her  marriage — ^Reluctance  of 
her  smtor — Queen  forbids  Strickland  to  appear  in  parliament — ^Archduke 
Rodolph  ofiers  to  Elizabeth — ^Flatteries  of  the  French  ambassador — Elizabeth 
tends  her  portrait  to  Aigou — Her  message  to  the  French  ambassador — Sends 
lum  *  stag  slain  by  herself — ^Ifanner  of  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Hunsdon-house. 

Elizabeth  appears^  like  Talleyrand^  to  have  considered  that 
the  chief  use  of  language  was  to  conceal  her  real  meaning. 
The  involved  and  mystified  style  of  her  letters  proves  that 
such  was  the  case;  and  in  consequence^  she  frequently 
deceived  those  whom  it  was  her  interest  to  enlighten, 
namely^  her  own  ambassadors  and  deputies.  On  the  other 
hand^  her  artifices  amounted  to  mannerism^  and  were  quickly 
penetrated  by  the  representatives  of  other  sovereigns  whom 
she  admitted  to  personal  conferences.  With  all  her  pride 
and  caution^  she  was  a  great  talker^  and  very  excitable. 
It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  put  her  in  a  passion^  and  then 
she  spoke  her  mind  freely  enough^  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
reports  of  the  various  ambassadors  resident  at  her  court. 
Her  vanity  and  coquetry,  if  skilfully  played  upon,  often 
carried  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  rendered 
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her  communicative  on  points  on  which  private  gentlewomen 
generally  maintained  some  degree  of  reserve.  The  reader 
has  seen  the  free  and  easy  terms  on  which  sir  James  Melville 
contrived  to  establish  himself  with  this  haughty  princess,  and 
the  singular  confidences  with  which  both  she  and  Leicester 
favoured  two  successive  French  ambassadors,  De  Foix  and 
La  Foret.  The  recent  publication  of  the  despatches  of  La 
Motte  Fenelon  enables  us  to  unfold  many  a  rich  scene 
between  that  statesman  and  our  royal  heroine,  which  are  now, 
for  the  first  time,  translated  from  the  original  French,  and 
interwoven  in  her  biogw^hy.' 

Elizabeth  honoured  this  ambassador,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  flatterers,  with  an  audience  at  Hampton- 
Court,  November  14th,  1568.  She  gave  him  a  very  gracious 
reception,  made  particular  inquiries  after  the  health  of  the  king 
of  France  and  the  queen-mother,  and  asked,  "  If  it  were  true 
that  they  had  been  visited  with  the  heavy  affliction  of  the  death 
of  the  queen  of  Spain,  Elizabeth  of  France?^'  La  Motte 
replied,  '^  That  it  was  only  too  true  that  their  majesties  were 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  that  they  and  their  whole  court 
were  in  mourning  on  that  sorrowful  occasion,  whidi  was  the 
reason  why  he  presented  himself  before  her  majesty  in  that 
dress.'^  Elizabeth,  like  her  father  and  her  brother  Edward, 
entertained  the  greatest  aversion  to  the  sight  of  '  doole,*  or 
any  thing  that  could  remind  her  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
life.^  She  was  pleased,  however,  to  make  a  very  courteous 
response,  and  said,  "  That  she  regretted  the  death  of  the  queen 
of  Spain  with  all  her  heart,  and  that  she  should  wear  mourning 
for  her  as  if  she  had  been  her  aater.*^  She  complained,  "  that 
she  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  this  misfortune,  either  by 
the  king  of  Spain  or  his  ambassador;  for  if  she  had  had  the 
proper  intimation  of  it,  she  would  have  had  the  obsequies  of 
the  queen  of  Spain  celebrated  in  England/^    Elizabeth  aft^- 

^  The  literary  worid  is  indebted  to  the  learning,  research,  and  indosby  of  J. 
Porton  Cooper,  esq.,  for  the  publication  in  modem  French  of  this  vahmble  con* 
tribution  to  the  histoiy  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  royal  contemporaries  of 
France  and  Scotland. 

*  See  life  of  Jane  Seymom^  voL  ill. 
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wards  told  the  French  ambassador  that  she  had  ''paid  this 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  queen  of  Spain^  out  of  regard  to 
her  mother  the  queen-regent  of  France,  and  her  brother 
Charles  IX. ^^'  and  added^  ''that  all  Christendom  had  cause 
to  weep  for  this  princess^  and  that  she  herself  had  listened 
with  tears  to  the  account  which  had  been  given  of  her  virtues 
by  the  countess  de  Feria,  an  English  lady  formerly  in  her 
own  service,  who  had  recently  come  firom  Spain;  and  she 
doubted  not  but  her  late  majesty  was  now  one  of  the  brightest 
angels  in  heaven^  having  been  a  very  holy  queen  on  earth. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  had  not  yet  thought  proper/^  she 
said,  "  to  communicate  the  death  of  the  queen  to  her,  although 
she  had  even  sent  to  remind  him  that  it  was  the  custom  on 
such  an  occasion  to  notify  it  officially,  either  by  a  letter  or  a 
gentleman  sent  express  for  the  purpose.'^  Fenelon  said,  "  He 
imagined  the  duke  of  Alva  had  the  letter  already  in  his  hands 
for  that  purpose/'  Elizabeth  coquettishly  rejoined,  with  a 
smile,  "  that  she  supposed  the  king  of  Spain  did  not  wish  to 
write  to  her,  or  rather  that  the  duke  of  Alva  had  detained 
the  letter,  under  the  notion  that  it  was  not  quite  decent  that 
so  soon  after  the  death  of  the  queen  his  wife,  he  should  be 
sending  letters  to  a  single  lady.*'  La  Motte  Fenelon  slily 
observed,  "that  the  king  of  Spain  was  still  young  enough  to 
take  a  fourth  wife.'" 

Elizabeth  was  at  that  time  on  terms  approaching  to  open 
hostility  with  Spain.  She  had  opened  her  arms  as  a  protec- 
tress to  the  fiigitives  of  the  reformed  faith,  whom  the  cruelties 
of  the  terrible  Alva,  in  the  Low  Countries,  had  compelled  to 
abandon  their  homes.  The  persecuted  Hollanders  fondly 
regarded  her  as  the  representative  of  her  royal  ancestress, 
queen  Philippa,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  William  count  of 
Holland  and  Hainault,  and  desired  to  have  her  for  their 
queen.  Meantime,  Elizabeth's  ambassador  at  the  court  o£ 
Philip  II.,  Dr.  Man,  whom  she  had  not  inaptly  termed  a  man 
goose,  instead  of  attending  to  the  business  of  his  legation,  had, 
in  a  fit  of  spiritual  Quixotism,  defied  the  pope  in  such  un- 
>  Dfy^eB  de  La  Motte  Fenelon,  voL  L 
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diplomatic  terms  of  vituperation^  that  he  was  prohibited  from 
appearing  at  the  court  of  his  Catholic  majesty^  and  banished 
to  a  very  uncivilized  village,  where  he  was  compelled  to  hear 
mass.^  The  English  flag  had  also  been  insulted  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  by  the  attack  and  capture  of  three  ships  in  the 
fleet  of  the  mercantile  adventurers  commanded  by  the  famous 
—or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  infamous  sir  John  Hawkins, 
since  he  was  the  first  man  who  brought  the  odious  stain  of 
the  slave-trade  on  this  nation, — a  traffic  that,  to  her  eter- 
nal disgrace,  was  sanctioned, — ^nay,  even  encouraged,  by 
queen  Elizabeth. 

The  high  spirit  of  this  princess  was  greatly  chafed  at  the 
twofold  aflFront  she  and  her  subjects  had  received  from  Spain, 
nor  was  it  long  before  she  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
reprisals.  Four  Spanish  vessels  boimd  to  Flanders,  laden  with 
specie,  were  chased  by  French  pirates  into  the  ports  of  Ply« 
mouth,  Fahnouth,  and  Southampton.  Don  Cruerran  d^Espes, 
the  new  Spanish  ambassador,  applied  to  the  English  govern- 
ment for  fturther  protection  for  these  vessels,  which  was 
granted;  but  the  French  adventurers  having  made  a  fresh 
attempt  to  seize  the  ships,  the  queen  ordered  the  treasure  to 
be  brought  to  London,  for  she  had  ascertained  that  it  was 
the  property  of  a  company  of  Genoese  merchants,  who  were 
about  to  establish  a  bank  at  Antwerp,  and  to  assist  Alva  with 
a  loan.  Alva,  exasperated  at  the  disappointment,  wrote  a 
brief  and  peremptory  letter  to  Elizabeth,  demanding  restitu- 
tion. She  replied,  very  coolly,  "that  she  imderstood  the 
treasure  was  private  property,  and  had  borrowed  it ;  but  if 
the  king  of  Spain  could  prove  that  it  belonged  to  him,  she 
would  restore  it/'  Alva  retorted  by  laying  an  embai^  on 
all  English  subjects  and  English  property  in  Antwerp;  and 
Elizabeth,  not  to  be  outdone,  put  aU  the  Spaniards  in  her 
dominions  under  arrest,  not  even  excepting  the  person  of  the 
ambassador,  whom  she  constituted  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
house,  and  appointed  three  gentlemen  of  her  court  to  keep 
guard  over  him.* 

>  Camden.  <  Camden.    D^p^cbea  de  La  Motte  Fenelon. 
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-  La  Motte  Fenelon,  who  visited  EKzabetli  a  few  days  after 
these  events,  gives  the  following  awmsing  particulars  of  his 
conversations  with  her  at  that  period*  "  Her  majesty/'  says 
he,  ''was  then  at  Hampton-Court,  and  apparently  full  of 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  lady  Knollys,  her  cousin,  whom  she 
loved  better  than  all  the  women  in  the  world;  notwithstand- 
ing which>  she  favoured  me  with  a  gracious  reception,  and 
after  saying  a  few  words  expressive  of  the  regret  she  felt  for 
the  loss  of  so  good  a  relative,  observing  that  the  mourning 
habit  which  she  had  assumed  could  manifest  but  a  small  part 
of  the  greatness  of  her  grief,  she  demanded  incontinently  of 
me  the  news/'  The  ambassador  proceeded  to  detail  to  her 
the  recent  movements  of  the  warring  parties  in  France.  On 
which  she  protested  her  great  affection  for  the  king,  his 
master,  and  said,  ''She  prayed  God  that  she  might  hear 
better  news  of  his  affairs,  than  that  which  had  been  told  her 
within  the  last  two  days,  which  made  her  regret  that  his 
majesty  had  despised  her  counsel,  although  it  was  but  that  of 
a  woman/'^  She  expressed  herself  sharply  against  the  authors 
and  fomenters  of  wars,  saying,  "that  princes  ought  to  pursue 
to  the  death  all  such,  as  enemies  to  themselves  and  per- 
nicious to  their  states/'  Then  she  spoke  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  "who  had,"  she  said,  "ah^ady  kindled  a  war 
between  his  master's  country  and  hers;"  adding,  that  "she 
had  been  deceived  in  that  personage,  having  always  con- 
sidered him  as  very  honest  and  moderate,  and  could  never 
have  thought  that,  while  she  was  treating  so  courteously  with 
him  on  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  rials,  he  had,  by  his  letters 
(of  which  she  had  a  copy)  caused  the  seizure  of  the  goods  and 
persons  of  the  English  at  Antwerp/'  She  complained,  also, 
"  that  he  had  written  of  her  in  a  different  manner  from  what 
he  ought,  he  having  named  her  Oriana  in  some  of  his  letters ; 
at  which  she  was  so  indignant,  that,  if  he  had  been  her  sub- 
ject, she  would  have  pursued  him  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law.*    The  duke  of  Alva  had  been  too  hasty  in  believing 

1  D^p^hes  de  La  Motte  Fenelon. 
*  Camden  states  that  ly^pes  had  written  some  shameful  libels  of  Elizabeth, 
imder  the  title  of  Amadis  Oriana. 
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him;  and  of  Iiim,  the  duke^  she  must  say  that  he  had  behav- 
ed both  arrogantly  and  lightly;  arrogantly^  in  having  only 
deigned  to  write  her  one  little  letter^  which/'  pursues  mon« 
sieur  la  Motte  Fenelcm^  '^  the  said  lady  compared  to  a  Va- 
lentine/'— ^an  expression  which  one  would  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected from  the  Ups  of  this  great  female  sovereign  during  a 
grave  political  discussion  with  a  foreign  minister.  His  ex- 
cellency^ in  his  official  report  of  the  conversation^  considers 
it  necessary^  for  the  information  of  his  royal  master,  to 
subjoin  the  following  explanation,  in  the  form  of  a  marginal 
note,  after  mentioning  the  word  *  Valentine/  "This  term, 
which  the  English  employ  in  the  style  familiar,  answers 
exactly  to  our  word  patdei,  billet  de  galarUerie/'  Elizabeth 
added,  with  some  degree  of  scorn,  "  that  the  duke  was  ndther 
so  great,  herself  so  little,  nor  the  affair  so  unimportant,  but 
that  he  might  have  troubled  himself  to  write  m<Nre  at  length 
to  her,  and  to  have  made  proper  inquiries  before  he  attempted 
such  an  outrage  against  her  and  her  subjects/'  As  soon  as 
La  Motte  Fenelon  could  get  a  word  in,  he  told  Elizabeth 
that  "She  ought  to  consider  that  the  duke  of  Alva  was 
naturally  irritated  at  the  loss  of  the  money  which  was  in- 
tended to  pay  his  troops,  who  were  likely  to  mutiny  if  he  did 
not  make  disbursements  with  punctuality/'  and  facetiously 
reminded  her,  '^that  the  king  of  Spain,  being  once  more  a 
widower,  and  in  search  of  a  suitable  consort,  would  not  for 
the  world  offend  an  immarried  princess  like  her;  neither,  for 
the  same  cause,  should  she  quarrel  with  him  who  was  on  that 
pursuit."  She  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  That  she  could  be  very 
well  assured  of  the  Mendship  of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  she 
might  have  married  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  if  she 
had  chosen.'" 

La  Motte  seriously  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  rash 
step  she  had  taken  in  arresting  the  Spanish  ambassador,  telU 
ing  her,  "That  since  tiod  had  established  the  kingdoms  and 
powers  of  the  world,  ambassadors  had  always  been  respected, 
and  their  persons  held  inviolate ;  even  m  the  midst  of  the 
fiercest  wars,  care  had  been  taken  not  to  touch  them,  or  to 

^  Dep^ches  dc  La  Motte  FeneloiL 
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treat  their  persons  otherwise  than  honourably;  that  she  had 
accepted  this  gentleman  as  the  representative  of  a  great  king, 
and  ought  to  be  cautious  in  what  she  did  with  regard  to  him. 
Not/^  ccmtinaed  La  Motte^  ^^  that  he  has  requested  me  to 
plead  for  him^  but  because  we  both  hold  the  like  office  towards 
your  majesty;  and  therefore  I  entreat  that  you  will  allow 
me  to  visit  him^  at  least  once  a-week,  in  the  presence  of 
gentlemen  who  have  him  in  ward."  She  replied,  "That 
seeing  the  terms  on  which  IVEspes  had  been  the  means  of 
-piBcing  her  with  the  king,  his  master,  she  had  taken  measures 
for  his  protection,  lest  he  should  be  attacked ;  but  she  had 
merely  confined  him  to  his  lodgings,  xmder  the  guard  of  three 
gentlemen,  whom  she  had  commanded  to  bear  themselves 
courteously  towards  him.  That  formerly,  on  a  less  occasion^ 
her  ambassador  Throckmorton  had  been  much  worse  treated 
in  Prance."  She  then  prayed  La  Motte  not  to  visit  him  for 
some  days,  because  she  would  not  be  seen  to  approve  or  justify 
any  of  the  evil  he  had  done,  by  permitting  him  to  be  visited 
by  a  person  who  represented  the  king  of  Prance. 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  20th  of  January,  1568 ; 
on  the  24th  arrived  an  envoy  from  the  duke  of  Alva,  named 
Assolveville,  to  enter  into  explanations  with  the  queen  on  the 
subject  of  the  recent  nnsunderstanding.  Elizabeth  was  en- 
couraged, by  this  indication  of  placability,  to  assume  a  more 
offensive  attitude.  Before  Assolveville  could  present  Ids 
credentials,  she  caused  him  to  be  arrested  at  Rochester, 
where  he  was  detained  two  days,  that  he  might  see  her  grand 
arsenal,  the  activity  of  her  military  preparations,  and  the 
great  number  of  workmen  who  were  employed  in  building 
her  mighty  ships  of  war  at  Chatham.  She  then  had  him 
conducted  to  London,  separated  him  from  all  his  people,  and 
placed  him  in  a  lodging  of  her  own  providing,  under  a  strict 
guard,  without  allowing  him  to  see  or  speak  to  any  one,  much 
less  the  Spanish  ambassador,  with  whom  he  was  of  course 
desirous  of  conferring  before  he  proceeded  to  open  a  negoti- 
ation with  the  queen.'  Assolveville,  guessing  what  the  event 
would  be,  had  previously  written  a  letter  to  IV  Espes,  which  he 
>  D^p^chei  de  La  Motte  Fenelon. 
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smuggled  to  him  under  cover  to  the  French  ambassador^  and 
another  addressed  to  queen  Elizabeth^  requesting  to  be  in« 
formed  of  the  time  and  place  where  he  might  present  his 
credentials.  This,  however,  was  forcibly  torn  by  Cecil  from 
the  hand  of  the  Spanish  gentleman  who  was  waiting  in  the 
queen's  presence-chamber  for  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
it,  warning  him,  rudely  enough,  not  to  be  found  there  any 
more.  The  object  of  all  this  was,  to  compel  the  poor  envoy 
to  unfold  his  business  to  some  of  the  coimcil  before  he  had 
received  instructions  from  his  own  ambassador,  who  was  still 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  house ;  but  Assolveville,  with  laudable 
obstinacy,  refused  to  open  his  lips  to  any  one  till  he  had 
communicated  with  D^Espes.  Elizabeth,  meantime,  indited 
an  elaborate  letter  to  Philip  II.,  in  Latin,  in  which,  after 
commending  herself  for  the  care  she  had  taken  "to  save  his 
money  from  the  pirates,  and  put  it  out  of  danger,'*  she 
imputed  all  that  the  duke  of  Alva  and  his  ambassador  had 
done  to  the  evil  counsel  of  those  who  would  wish  to  see  a 
breach  in  the  amity  and  good  faith  which  had  hitherto  united 
them.''^  Philip,  however,  assumed  a  high  tone,  approved  of 
the  conduct  of  Alva  and  D^Espes,  and  demanded  the  resti- 
tution of  his  money  under  the  threat  of  a  war.  EUzabeth 
was  at  that  moment  in  an  awkward  predicament;  she  had, 
by  her  intrigues  with  the  insurgents  in  France,  so  embroiled 
herself  with  that  government,  that  hostilities  appeared  in- 
evitable, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  formidable  rebeUion  was 
organizing  among  her  own  Catholic  subjects. 

La  Motte  Fenelon,  in  an  audience  with  Elizabeth,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1568-9,  informed  her  that  a  gentleman  in  the  service 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  had  complained  to  him  of  the  rigour 
with  which  his  royal  mistress  had  been  treated  on  her  com- 
pulsory removal  from  Bolton  to  Tutbury.  His  excellency 
represented  ''  That  those  who  advised  her  majesty  to  put 
constraint,  not  only  on  the  will,  but  the  royal  person  of  a 
sovereign  and  her  kinswoman,  made  her  do  a  wrong  to  her 
own  reputation.*'  Elizabeth  replied,  with  some  choler,  "  That 
Bhe  had  neither  used  force  nor  violence  to  the  queen  of  Scot- 

*  Ddp^ches  de  La  Motte  Fenelon,  voL  I 
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land^  having  namely  removed  her  to  a  place  where  she  would 
be  better  treated  than  at  Bolton^  where  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  scarce/^     She  also  gave^  as  a  reason  for  what  she 
had  done,  "  that  Mary  had  written  into  Scotland  a  letter, 
which  had  fallen  into  her  hands,  requiring  some  of  the  lords 
of  her  coxmtry  to  take  up  arms,  and  make  an  inroad  to  where 
she  was  at  Bolton;  and,  in  the  same  letter,  accused  her  of 
haying  treated  with  the  earl  of  Murray  to  have  him  declared 
legitimate,  with  several  other  things  equally  false/'     In  con- 
clusion, Elizabeth  requested  the  ambassador  to  assure  their 
majesties  of  France  ^' that  the  queen  of  Scots  received  nothing 
else  but  good  treatment  at  her  hands;  and  although  it  was 
not  for  her  to  render  account  to  any  person  in  the  world  for 
her  actions,  it  was  her  wish  to  justify  herself  to  all  the  world 
in  respect  to  her  usage  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  that  all  other 
princes  might  know  that  she  proceeded  with  such  rectitude 
that  she  had  no  cause  to  change  her  pale  hue  for  any  thing 
that  could  be  brought  against  her  on  that  accoimt.    Would 
to  God,"  added  she,  "that  the  queen  of  Scots  had  no  more 
occasion  to  blush  at  that  which  could  be  seen  of  her."     La 
Motte  replied,  *^  That  her  majesty  had  it  in  her  power  to 
convince  the  world  of  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  the  adver- 
saries of  the  said  lady,  and  to  explain  all  that  they  could  urge 
against  her ;  and  if  she  acted  ajs  the  duty  of  queen  to  queen, 
and  relation  to  relation  prescribed,  it  would  prove  that  she 
was  innocent  of  all  the  imkindness  that  had  been  imputed 
to  her."     Elizabeth,  instead  of  making  any  direct  reply  to 
this  home  stroke,  merely  observed,  "that  she  had  never  had 
any  praise  &om  the  queen  of  Scots,  for  any  of  the  good  offices 
she  had  rendered  her." 

"  On  another  occasion,"  says  La  Motte,  "  she  told  me  that 
she  had  taken  pains  to  be  more  than  a  good  mother  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  yet  she  had  continually  practised  intrigues  in 
her  kingdom  against  her;  and  that  those  who  did  not  know 
how  to  behave  to  a  good  mother,  merited  no  other  than  the 
cruellest  step-dame.  She  then  summoned  her  council  and 
the  bishop  of  Boss,  to  whom  she  repeated  in  French  most  of 
what  I  had  told  her,  and  her  own  reply,  making  many  com- 
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plaints  of  the  qneen  of  Scots^  and  told  some  oi  the  greatest 
present,  whom  she  suspected  of  favouring  her  royal  captive, 
'  that  she  would  make  them  shorter  by  the  head,'  and  this 
was  spoken  in  plain  English/' ' 

The  fierce  jealousy  which  had  been  excited  in  Elizabeth 
against  Mary  Stuart  by  the  assumption  of  the  royal  arms  and 
style  of  England  in  her  name  by  her  amlutious  father-in-law, 
Henry  II.  of  France,  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  enmity  of 
that  queen.  There  was  a  still  deeper  root  of  bitterness  in 
this  matter,  for  Henry  II.  had  formerly  obliged  his  young 
daughter-in-law,  during  a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  to  sign  a 
testamentary  paper,  bequeathing  her  rights  to  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  and  her  claims  on  the  succession  of  England  (if 
she  died  without  children)  to  his  heirs.  Queen  Elizabeth 
became  fully  aware  that  such  instruments  existed  in  the  year 
1568-9,  and  discussed  the  point  with  La  Motte  Fenelon.' 
She  likewise  wrote  to  Mary  the  following  letter : — 

«  ElIZABETS  QuBEN  OV  EN&LAin)  TO  THB  QUBSF  07  ScOTS.* 

•*  MiDAMB.  **  M^  26, 1669. 

"  To  my  infinite  regret  I  haTe  karned  the  great  danger  in  v^j&ck  yoa  hare 
lately  been,  and  I  praise  God  that  I  heard  nothing  of  it  until  the  wont  waa  part, 
for  in  whatever  time  or  place  it  might  have  been,  such  news  could  have  given  me 
Uttle  content;  but  if  any  such  bad  aoddent  had  befidlen  you  in  this  comitry,  I 
believe  really  I  should  have  deemed  my  days  prolonged  too  long,  if,  prefious  to 
death,  I  had  received  such  a  wound.  I  rely  much  on  His  goodnen  who  has 
always  gfuarded  me  against  mal-acddents,  that  he  will  not  permit  me  to  fall  into 
such  a  snare,  and  that  He  will  preMrve  me  in  the  good  report  of  the  world  tiB 
the  end  of  my  career.  He  has  made  me  know,  by  your  means,  the  grief  I  might 
have  felt  if  any  thing  ill  had  happened  to  you,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  dfo 
np  to  Him  infinite  thanksgivings. 

"  As  to  the  reply  that  you  wish  to  receive  by  my  lord  Boyd,  regarding  my 
satisfaction  in  the  case  touching  the  duke  of  Ai\jou,*  I  neither  doubt  your  honour 
nor  your  faith  in  writing  to  me  that  you  never  thought  of  such  a  liiing,  but  that 
perlmps  some  relative,'  or  rather  some  ambassador  of  yours  having  the  general 
authority  of  your  signature  to  order  all  things  for  the  furtherance  of  your  afiain^ 
had  a^usted  this  promiseas  if  it  came  from  you,  and  deemed  it  within  the  range 
cf  his  commismnn.    Such  a  matter  would  serve  as  a  ifmrto  a  oourser  of  lii^ 

*  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

*  At  the  end  of  vol  1.  of  the  Despatches  of  La  Motte  Fenelon,  all  these  dooii- 
ments  are  quoted. 

*  Translated  from  vol.  ii.,  pp.  69,  60,  Despatches  of  La  Motte  Fendon.  Eliza- 
beth's letter  seems  to  have  be^  originally  composed  in  French. 

*  This  was  the  cession  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Mary  to  Axjoa. 

B  Meaning  her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  queen-vegent  of  Scotland,  or  the  rcgoit 
Airan. 
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mettile;  ibr,  as  we  often  see  a  litUe  boogb  lenre  to  sare  the  life  of  a  swimmer,  so 
a  light  shadow  of  claim  animates  the  oomhatant*  I  know  not  why  they  [the  royal 
Ikmify  of  France]  oonaider  not  that  the  bark  of  your  good  fortmie  floats  on  a 
dangerous  sea^  where  many  contrary  winds  blow,  and  has  need  of  all  aid  to  obvi- 
ate such  e?i]s,  and  to  conduct  you  safely  into  port.  And  if  so  be  they  are  able 
to  serve  yon  in  aught,  still  yon  can  in  honour  deny  the  intention,  [of  transferring 
her  rights  to  yonng  Anjoo] ;  for  if  this  right  abides  in  them,  then  to  me  pertains 
the  wrong. 

"  Forasmnch  I  entreat  yon  to  have  such  consideration  for  me,  (to  whom  the 
Eke  right  only  pertains,  who  have  merited  on  yonr  part  true  guerdon  and 
bonoaraUe  opimon,)  with  soch  deeds  as  may  preserve  the  true  accord  of  harmony 
with  mine,  who,  in  all  my  actions  towards  yon,  will  never  fiul  of  right  dealing. 
Howbdt,  this  bearer  will  declare  to  you  more  amply  what  I  wish  in  this  case. 
Moreover,  if  yon  desire  some  reply  as  to  the  commission  g^en  to  my  lord  Boss, 
[the  luabop  of  Boss,]  I  believe  tint  yon  forget  how  near  it  touches  me  if  I  tam- 
per with  aught  that  I  am  satisfied  touches  your  honour  and  my  safety.  Mean- 
time, I  will  not  &tigue  you  with  this  letter  longer  than  that,  with  my  cordial 
commendation,  I  pray  Qod  to  preserve  you  in  good  health,  and  give  yon  long  lifb. 
From  Greenwich."! 

Itfary  willingly  executed  the  instrument  required,  and,  at 
her  request,  the  duke  of  Anjou  renounced  any  benefit  he  might 
hereafter  have  daimed  firom  the  deed  of  cession  extorted  from 
the  youthful  Mary  by  his  sire ;  but,  after  all,  the  cession  had 
never  been  made  to  him  in  particular,  but  to  the  heirs  of 
Henry  II.  As  Mary  did  all  that  Elizabeth  required  of  her,  this 
was  the  precise  point  where  good  policy  should  have  prompted 
Elizabeth  to  permit  Mary's  retirement  from  England. 

The  glory  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  dimmed  from  the  hour 
Mary  was  detained  a  prisoner,  not  only  in  a  moral  sense,  but, 
politically  and  statistically  speaking,  it  was  a  feiae  step,  which 
placed  England  in  an  incipient  state  of  civil  war,  and 
rendered  her,  with  good  cause,  jealous  of  her  own  subjects, 
even  those  among  her  nobility  who  were  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  herself  by  the  ties  of  blood.  On  the  return  of 
Norfolk  from  the  Scotch  conferences,  she  had  given  him  a  very 
ungracious  reception,  in  consequence  of  the  reports  that  had 
been  conveyed  to  her  by  the  persons  who  had  first  of  all  sug- 
gested to  him  the  flattering  dumera  of  a  marriage  with  the 
Scottish  queen.    Norfolk  entered  into  the  subject  with  his 

1  La  Motle  Ftaeka  states  the  lughly  curious  ikst,  that  the  point  of  the  oesdon 
Ifsffy  queen  of  Soots  had  been  suppMed  to  have  made  of  her  kingdom  to  the  duke 
of  Anjoo,  was  ftrst  inquired  into  in  parliament  by  the  duke  of  Korfdk,  ostensibly 
OB  Mooont  of  the  pnbfic  benefit^  but  with  a  secret  regard  to  his  own  interest,  as 
he  was  engaged  to  marry  Mary. 
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sovereign^  and  told  her  ''that  the  project  had  not  originated 
with  him,  and  that  he  never  had  given  it  any  encouragement/' 
'' But  would  you  not/'  said  Elizabeth,  "marry  the  Scottish 
queen,  if  you  knew  it  would  tend  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
realm,  and  the  safety  of  my  person?''  If  Norfolk  had  not 
been  deficient  in  moral  courage  he  would  have  replied,  frankly, 
''that  if  her  majesty  were  disposed  to  think  so,  he  would  be 
ready  to  conform  to  her  wish."  He,  however,  knew  the  deep 
dissimulation  of  Elizabeth,  and  suspecting  that  it  was  her  design 
to  entangle  him  in  his  talk,  replied,  with  answering  insincerity, 
"  Madam,^  that  woman  shall  never  be  my  wife  who  has  been 
your  competitor,  and  whose  husband  cannot  sleep  in  security 
on  his  pillow."  ^  This  artful  allusion  to  the  injurious  reports 
against  Mary's  honour,  though  most  unworthy  of  the  man  who 
was  secretly  pledged  to  become  her  husband,  had  the  desired 
effect  of  lulling  Elizabeth's  suspicions  to  sleep,  and  restoring 
her  to  good  humour.  She  had,  however,  ere  long,  sufScient 
reason  to  be  convinced  that  the  enamoured  duke  waa  every 
day  involving  himself  more  deeply  in  the  snares  which  were 
thrown  in  his  way  by  those  who  were  tempting  him  to  his 
ruin  by  their  pretended  schemes  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  wishes.' 

Elizabeth's  great  dread,  in  the  perilous  year  for  Protes- 
tantism, 1569,  was  a  Catholic  coalition  throughout  Europe 
in  behalf  of  her  royal  prisoner,  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Ire- 
land was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  the  northern  counties  pro- 
gressing to  the  same;  the  Protestant  cause  had  received  two 
severe  blows, — ^the  retreat  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
victory  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  at  Jamac.  Jealousy  between 
the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  had  proved  her  safeguard 
hitherto,  but  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  new  bond  of  union  in 
the  proposed  marriages  of  Charles  IX.  and  Philip  II.   with 

>  Haynes.  Lmgard. 
*  Ifin  Aikin  has  very  finely  observed,  with  regard  to  thehalntoal  disnmalatioi; 
of  Elizabeth,  and  her  contemporary  of  evil  memory,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  "  that 
in  mistaking  the  exoeBs  of  falsehood  for  the  perfection  of  address,  the  triumphs 
of  canning  for  the  master-|neoes  of  public  wisdom,  they  did  hot  partake  the 
error  of  the  aUest  male  politicians  of  that  age  of  statesmen.  The  same  narrow 
views  of  the  interest  of  princes  and  of  states  governed  them  alL  They  seem  to  have 
believed  that  the  right  and  expedient  were  constantly  opposed  to  each  other," 
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tlie  daughters  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  Elizabeth  thought 
it  possible  to  prevent  this  alliance  by  a  little  coquetry  with 
Charles  IX.  Her  hand  had  been  twice  solicited  by  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  that  prince^  and  she  had  declined  because 
of  his  tender  youth.  He  was  now  really  marriageable, 
though  much  too  young  to  be  a  suitable  consort  for  her; 
yet  she  thought  she  mighty  without  committing  herself  too 
deeply,  contrive  to  lure  him  from  the  archduchess.  She 
opened  the  game  in  a  conference  with  the  French  ambas« 
sador,  by  asking  news  of  the  marriages  between  Charles  IX. 
and  Philip  of  Spain  with  the  daughters  of  the  emperor,  which 
appeared  to  give  her  uneasiness.  La  Motte  fully  ^emplified 
sir  Henry  Wotton's  character  of  an  ambassador,  whom  he 
defined  to  be  '^  a  person  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  service  of 
his  country,''  for  he  denied  any  knowledge  of  his  master's- 
intended  marriage.  Elizabeth  told  him  ^^  that  she  had  heard 
for  certain  that  the  marriages  w«re  concluded,*'  and  repeated 
the  etdogiiuns  she  had  heard  "  of  the  fine  stature  and  martial 
appearance  of  Charles  and  his  brother,  and  of  their  vigorous 
constitutions  and  excellent  dispositions;^  how  Charles  IX., 
in  martial  bearing  and  skill  in  horsemanship,  resembled 
Henry  II.  his  father,  who  was  the  most  accomplished  war- 
rior of  any  prince  in  his  times;  and  that  his  brother  had 
exchanged  all  his  boyish  diversions  at  court  for  heroic  and 
difficult  enterprises."  She  concluded  this  flourish  by  observ- 
ing, "that  as  the  princess  of  Portugal*  had  been  proposed 
as  a  match,  first  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  to  Anjou,  she 
herself  could  not  be  considered  as  too  old." — "I  told  her," 
said  La  Mothe  Fenelon,'  "that  all  the  world  stood  amazed  at 
the  wrong  she  did  to  the  grand  endowments  that  God  had 
given  her  of  beauty,  wisdom,  virtue,  and  exalted  station, 
by  refusing  to  leave  fair  posterity  to  succeed  her.  It  was  a 
duty  she  owed  to  God,  who  had  given  her  power  of  choice,  to 
elect  some  partner,  and  that  she  could  not  find  a  prince  more 

>  D^pdches  de  La  Motte  Fenelon. 
'  The  prinoeM  of  Portugal  was  daughter  of  Emmanuel  the  Great,  long  of 
Portogal,  and  Leonora  of  Austria,  queen  of  Francis  L    She  most  have  been  bom 
before  1525. 

*  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  118,  119. 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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worthy  of  saoli  distinction  tlian  one  of  tlie  three  sons  of  the 
late  king  of  France^  Henry  II.  The  eldest  of  them  was  the 
true  successor  of  his  father;  the  second,  royal  in  all  condi- 
tions, excepting  being  crowned ;  and  the  third  would,  with- 
out doubt,  in  time  be  equal  to  his  brethren.''  The  point  to 
which  aU  this  flattery  tended,  was  to  recommend  the  hand- 
some duke  of  Anjou. 

Elizabeth  pretended  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  wedding 
the  elder  of  these  much-lauded  princes^  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  eliciting  a  stronger  dose  of  flattery  said,  ^'That  the  Idng, 
Charles  IX.,  would  none  of  her,  for  he  would  be  ashamed 
to  show,  af  an  entry  into  Paris,  a  queen  for  his  wife  so  old  as 
she  was;  and  that  she  was  not  of  an  age  to  leave  her  coun- 
try, like  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  was  taken  young  to  France.'' 
''If  such  a  marriage  could  happen,"  exclaimed  the  ambas- 
sador, ''then  would  commence  the  most  illustrious  lineage 
that  has  been  known  for  the  last  thousand  years."  He  then 
observed  "that  previously  her  majesty  had  been  objecting  to 
the  age  of  his  king,  and  now  she  was  finding  fault  with  her  own, 
although  it  was  apparent  that  time  had  carried  away  none  of 
her  beauties,  while  king  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  had 
so  well  profited  by  their  years,  that  they  had  acquired  beauty, 
strength,  and  stature,  so  that  no  men  could  be  more  perfect. 
And  the  king  certainly  ought  to  desire  the  queen  of  England 
to  make  her  entry  into  Paris  as  his  wife,  for  it  was  there  she 
would  be  the  most  honoured,  most  welcome,  and  most  blessed 
by  all  the  good  people  and  nobility  of  France ;  and  if  she 
suffered  with  passing  the  sea,  nevertheless  she  would  find  it 
a  most  happy  voyage,  firom  which  she  would  ultimately  receive 
great  pleasure  and  satisfeiction."  When  he  said  this,  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  Charles  IX.  was  almost  married  to 
Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  emperor.  "  I  know 
not,"  rgoined  Elizabeth,  "if  the  queen-mother  would 
approve  of  it,  for  it  is  possible  she  might  choose  to  have  a 
daughter-in-law  whom  she  might  mould  to  her  pleasure." 
"  I  know,"  answered  the  ambassador,  "  that  the  queen- 
mother  is  so  benign,  and  oi  such  a  gracious  disposition,  that 
nothing  in  the  world  would  be  more  agreeable  than  for  you 
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to  be  together.  Tl^tness  tlie  honour  aad  respect  in  which 
she  has  always  held  the  queen  of  Scotland^  and  that  she  now 
bears  to  her" 

When  this  interview  was  over,  Cecil  came  to  discuss  with 
La  Motte  the  projected  marriage  of  the  king  of  Spain  with 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor.  "  I  was  far  enough  from 
giving  him  a  hint  respecting  the  marriage  of  the  young^t/^^ 
added  the  ambassador,  '^but  said  I  would  treat  with  him 
touching  another  marriage,  which  would  be  the  most  h-propos 
in  the  world  for  the  aggrandizement  of  two  realms,  and  for 
the  universal  peace  of  CJhristianity.  Fenelon  subjoined  to 
his  despatches  a  dissertation  on  the  queen's  real  intentions 
regarding  marriage,  and  it  is  certain  the  result  bore  out  his 
view  of  the  subject.  '*  It  is  the  general  opinion,''  he  wrot^ 
^'that  queen  Elizabeth  will  never  marry;  but  when  her 
subjects  press  her  to  name  her  successor,  she  meets  the 
inconvenient  proposal  by  a  feigned  intention  of  entering  into 
some  marriage  she  never  means  to  conclude."  The  earl  of 
Arundel,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  made  no  scruple  of  declaring,  that  the 
intimacy  between  her  and  the  earl  of  Leicester  was  the 
reason  of  her  refusing  aU  her  suitors,  whether  they  were 
foreign  princes  or  English  peers.  This  great  noble,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  La  Motte  Fenelon,  instigated  his  son-in- 
law,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  call  Leicester  to  a  sharp  account 
for  familiarities  vdth  the  queen,  which  they  affirmed  disgraced 
the  crown  she  wore,  and  that  neither  the  English  nobility 
nor  her  subjects  in  general  would  permit  the  continuance  of 
such  proceedings.  They  taxed  Leicester  with  using  his 
privilege  of  entrie  into  the  queen's  bedchamber  unbecom- 
ingly, affirming  that  he  went  there  before  she  rose,  and  that 
he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  her  lady  in  waiting,  by 
handing  to  her  a  garment  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
seen  in  the  hands  of  her  master  of  horse.  Moreover,  they 
charged  him  with  '^  kissing  her  majesty,  when  he  was  not 
invited  thereto."^ 

1  Elbabeth  of  Austria^  toon  after  married  to  Charles  IX. 

>  Despatches  of  La  Motte  Feneko,  voL  iL  p.  12a 

u2 
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It  is  very  evident  that  the  first  queens-regnant  of  Engknd 
had  many  officers  in  attendance  in  their  private  apartments, 
the  same  as  if  they  had  been  kings ;  and  in  this  instance  the 
fault  found  was,  not  that  Leicester  had  the  right  of  entree 
into  the  royal  sleeping  apartment,  but  that  he  used  it  at 
improper  times,  and  took  fireedoms  which  the  premier  duke 
and  the  premier  earl  of  England  deemed  derogatory  to  the 
decorum  which  ought  to  be  observed  towards  the  female 
sovereign  of  their  country.  They  proceeded  to  exhort 
Leicester  '^  to  be  candid,  and  say  if  the  queen  really  wished 
to  marry  him;  and  then  they  would  both  unite  their  influ- 
ence with  the  nobility  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  sanction 
their  honourable  union,  and  stop  all  this  scandal/'  Leices- 
ter, the  arrogant  Leicester,  seems  to  have  assumed  the  humble 
tone  of  a  chidden  inferior  to  these  two  great  peers.  H^ 
thanked  them  both  for  their  offer,  and  for  their  warning;  he 
acknowledged  ''that  the  queen  had  shown  him  such  good 
affection  as  had  emboldened  him  to  use  some  well-intentioned 
familiarities,  in  the  hope  of  espousing  her.''  He  assured  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  "that  he  had,  by  this  offer  of  assistance, 
laid  him  under  the  greatest  obligation  in  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  done  his  duty  well  to  the  queen  and  the 
crown,  as  a  faithful  vassal  and  councillor  ought,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  would  never  foi^et  the  same."  * 
Neither,  according  to  bishop  Goodman,  did  he  ever  forget 
that  Norfolk  had  once  bestowed  on  him  a  box  on  the  ear. 
Till  Norfolk  subsequently  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  there 
is  little  doubt  this  conversation  was  duly  remembered  by 
Leicester,  as  well  as  the  unlucky  box  on  the  ear.  He 
assuredly  understood  the  intentions  of  Norfolk  and  Arundel 
as  well  as  they  did  themselves.  Arundel  had  long  wooed 
queen  Elizabeth;  Norfolk  was,  through  his  deceased  wife, 
Arundel's  son-in-law,  and  the  father  of  that  great  peer's 
sole  descendants ;  thus  a  strong  bond  of  union  existed  between 
them,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  Arundel  to  realize  his  dream  of 
wedding  queen  Elizabeth,  and  Norfolk  become  the  husband 
of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  they  might  well  deem  that  their 
«   DefpatcbesQfLftMotteFeneloD,  YoLiLp.iaO. 
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united  strength  might  then  defy  the  sons  of  little  men^ 
whom  the  Tudor  monarchs  had  called  from  the  shears  and 
the  forge  to  guide  the  dyil  and  religious  government  of 
England. 

As  for  Leicester's  freedoms  in  the  chamber  of  the  queen^ 
there  is  no  reason  for  implicit  belief  that  they  ever  occurred 
merely  because  we  find  them  in  a  French  ambassador's 
despatch;  but  that  such  were  the  current  reports  at  the 
English  court  is  indubitable.'  La  Motte  Fenelon  subse- 
quently observes  ''that  the  queen,  when  urged  to  declare 
what  were  her  intentions  respecting  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
resolutely  answered,  'that  she  pretended  not  to  marriage 
with  him/  Since  this  reply,  both  have  conducted  them- 
selves more  modestly,  and  he  has  withdrawn  the  expensive 
parade  he  made  while  he  had  hopes  of  success  in  his  enter- 
prise/'^ There  are  very  evident  indications  that,  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  this  crisis,  occasional  agitating  scenes 
passed  between  the  queen  and  Leicester  while  the  negotia- 
tions for  her  marriage  with  Anjou  were  proceeding.  Leices- 
ter, in  one  of  his  letters  to  Walsingham,  then  ambassador  at 
Paris,  declares  that  his  queen  was  in  good  health,  "save 
flome  spice,  or  show,  of  hysteric  fits.  These  fits  did  not 
trouble  her  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  yet  this  little  in 
her  hath  bred  strange  bruits  [gossip]  here  at  home.  God 
send  her,  I  beseech  him,  a  long  life."* 

Leicester,  by  his  treachery  in  pretending  to  favour  the 
design  of  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
queen  of  Scots,  had  a  twofold  object  in  view, — ^the  destruction 
of  his  great  enemy,  Sussex,  as  well  as  that  of  Norfolk. 
Sussex,  who  was  related  in  the  same  degree  by  his  mother, 
lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  to  Norfolk  and  to  the  queen,  had 
undoubtedly  favoured  the  idea  of  a  marriage  between  Nor- 
folk and  the  queen  of  Scots;  but  when  he  found  the  danger- 
ous tendency  of  some  of  the  ramifications  of  the  plot,  he 
recoiled  from  it,  as  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  his  sove- 

*  See  ynnouB  paanges  in  Melville's  Memoin,  alreftdy  quoted,  regarding  Eliza* 
beth'fl  bdiavioiir  to  Leiceeter. 

'  Deqpatchet  of  La  Motte  Fenekm,  edited  by  Purton  Cooper,  esq. 
'  Complete  Ambaasador;  letter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  p.  288. 
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reign."  Leicester  liad  encouraged  the  duke  to  hope  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes  by  undertaking  to  obtain  the 
queen^s  consent,  but  put  off,  from  day  to  day,  mentioning 
the  matter;  Cecil  observing  the  perplexity  of  the  duke, 
advised  him  to  seek  her  majesty,  and  reveal  to  her  the 
matter  he  had  on  his  mind,  whatever  it  might  be.  If  Nor- 
folk could  have  resolved  to  do  this,  it  would  probably  have 
saved  his  life ;  but  instead  of  acting  without  delay  on  this 
judicious  advice,  he  sought  counsel  of  Leicester,  who  dis- 
suaded him  from  that  course,  and  promised  to  name  it  to 
her  majesty  the  next  time  she  went  to  walk  in  the  fields. 
Norfolk  himself  records,  "  That  when  the  court  was  at 
Guildford,  he  came  unaware  into  the  queen's  privy-chamber, 
and  found  her  majesty  sitting  on  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
listening  with  one  ear  to  a  little  child,  who  was  singing  and 
playing  on  the  lute  to  her,  and  with  the  other  to  Leicester, 
who  was  kneeling  by  her  side.'^^  The  duke,  a  little  con- 
ftised  no  doubt,  at  interrupting  a  party  so  conveniently 
arranged,  drew  back;  but  her  majesty  bade  him  enter. 
Soon  after,  Leicester  rose  and  came  to  Norfolk,  leaving  the 
queen  listening  to  the  child,  and  told  him  ''that  he  was 
dealing  with  the  queen  in  his  behalf  when  he  approached  ;** 
to  which  the  simple  peer  responded,  ''K  I  had  known  so 
much,  I  would  not  have  come  up,''  and  eagerly  inquired 
"  how  he  found  her  majesty  disposed  ?"  Leicester  replied, 
" Lidifferently  well;*'  adding,  "that  the  queen  had  pro- 
mised to  speak  to  him  herself  at  Thomham,  at  my  lord  of 
Arundel's.'* — ''Before  her  highness  came  to  Thomham," 
says  Norfolk,  "she  commanded  me  to  sit  down,  most  un- 
worthy, at  her  highness's  board,  where  at  the  end  of  dinner 
her  majesty  gave  me  a  nip,  saying,  '  that  she  would  wish  me 
to  take  good  heed  to  my  pillow.' " ' 

*  See  Memorials  of  the  Northern  KebeUion,  by  sir  C.  Shaipe. 

*  The  duke  of  Koifblk's  confession,  State-F^iper  MSS. 

*  State-Fftper  MSS.  The  words  that  historians  have  generally  impated  to 
Elizabeth,  on  this  occasion,  are—"  That  she  advised  him  to  beware  on  ^^lat  piDow 
be  rested  his  head;"  but  the  above  is  iVom  Norfolk's  own  confession,  and,  donbt- 
less,  his  version  is  the  tme  one.  The  man  in  whose  ear  that  ominoos  warmng  was 
spoken  by  his  offended  sovereign,  was  not  likely  to  make  any  mistake  in  repeat- 
ing them.    They  <  nipped '  too  closely  to  be  forgotten. 
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like  many  of  Elizabeth's  bon  mots,  this  sharp  inuendo  cut 
two  ways,  conveying  as  it  did  a  threat  of  the  block,  and  a 
sarcastic  allusion  to  the  unworthy  expression  he  had  conde- 
scended to  use,  when  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  becoming  the  husband  of  the  Scottish 
queen.  Then  followed  the  contemptible  farce  of  Leicester's 
feigned  sickness  at  Titchfield,  and  his  message  to  the  queen 
that  he  could  not  die  in  peace  without  confessing  his  faults, 
and  obtaining  her  pardon  for  his  guilt.  Elizabeth  hastened 
to  his  bedside,  and  he  acknowledged,  with  many  sighs  and 
tears,  how  deeply  he  had  sinned  against  her  by  being  privy 
to  a  design  of  marrying  her  foe,  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk;*  and  under  pretence  of  making  a  clear 
conscience,  put  her  into  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  plot,  in  which  many  of  the  principal 
nobles  of  the  realm  were  implicated.  There  was  no  proof, 
however,  that  any  attempt  against  either  the  life  or  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth  was  contemplated;  it  was  simply  a  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  Mary  to  liberty  and  royal  dignity,  by 
becoming  the  wife  of  the  great  protestant  English  peer, 
whom  her  own  rebels  of  the  reformed  faith  had  first  solicited 
to  unite  himself  with  her.'  The  treacherous  Leicester  pro- 
bably led  Elizabeth  to  suppose  that  much  more  was  intended. 
The  next  time  her  majesty  saw  the  duke,  she  called  him  to 
her  in  the  gallery,  and  sharply  reprimanded  him  for  presum- 
ing to  attempt  a  match  with  the  queen  of  Scots  without 
her  c(^nizance,  and  commanded  him,  on  his  allegiance,  to 
give  over  these  pretensions.  The  duke  promised  to  do  so, 
and  proudly  added,  '^  that  his  estate  in  England  was  worth 
little  less  than  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  in  the  ill  state 
to  which  the  wars  had  reduced  it;  and  that  when  he  was  in 
his  own  tennis-court  at  Norwich,  he  thought  himself  as  great 
as  a  long.''* 

At  this  unlucky  juncture  the  Spanish  ambassador  peti- 
tioned for  the  liberation  of  Mary,  on  which  Elizabeth  sharply 
replied,  "  that  she  would  advise  the  queen  of  Scots  to  bear 
her  condition  with  less  impatience,  or  she  might  chance  to 
1  Cunden.  '  Howard  Memoruds.  Camden.  Haynes.  *  Camden. 
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find  some  of  those  on  whom  she  relied  shorter  by  the  head/'^ 
Norfolk  now  found  his  situation  at  court  intolerable.  The 
queen  regarded  him  with  looks  of  anger  and  disdain^  and 
Leicester  and  all  his  former  associates  treated  him  with 
studied  insolence.  He  endeavoured  to  avoid  collision  with 
those  who  sought  to  force  a  quarrel,  by  returning  with  his 
father-in-law,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
first  to  London,  and  afterwards  to  his  princely  seat  at  Ken- 
ninghall,  in  Norfolk,  whence  he  wrote  an  apologetic  letter  to 
the  queen,  attributing  his  departure  "  to  the  pain  he  felt  at 
her  displeasure,  and  his  mortification  at  the  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the  insolence  of  his  foes,  by 
whom  he  had  been  made  a  common  table-talk.'^*  The  queen 
sent  a  peremptory  order  for  his  return  to  court,  which  the 
duke  obeyed,  and  was  arrested  by  her  order  at  Bumham, 
three  miles  from  Windsor,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  He 
was  subjected  to  an  examination  before  lord  keep^  Bacon, 
Northampton,  Sadler,  Bedford,  and  Cecil;  but  they  reported 
to  her  majesty  that  the  duke  had  not  put  himself  under  the 
penalty  of  the  law  by  any  overt  act  of  treason,  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convict  him  without  this.  ''Away  I'' 
flhe  replied;  "  what  the  law  fails  to  do,  my  authority  shall 
effect.''  Her  rage  was  so  ungovernable  that  she  fell  into  a 
fit,  and  they  were  forced  to  apply  vinegar  and  other  stimu- 
lants to  recover  her.* 

The  arrest  of  Norfolk  precipitated  the  disastrous  rising 
in  the  north,  under  the  luckless  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland*^  The  re-establishment  of  Catholicism  in 
England  was  the  object  of  this  insurrection,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sequel  to  '  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,'  six-and- 
thirty  years  before.  The  persons  engaged  in  the  northern 
rebellion  were  the  sons  of  those  who  figured  as  pilgrims. 
Wordsworth's  graceful  lines  present  a  very  clear  and  correct 
view  of  the  case : — 

^  Camden.  >  Howard  Memorialf. 

*  Despatches  of  La  Motte  Fenelon. 
*  For  the  particulara  of  this  insiirrectioii,  compiled  from  inedited  docamenti,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Memorials  of  the  Northern  Rehellion,  bj  sir  Cothberi 
Sharpe,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  JSlizabeth's  reign. 
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"It  wM  the  time  when  England's  queen 
Twelve  yean  had  reign'd  a  sovereign  dread. 
Nor  jet  the  restless  crown  had  been 
Bifltnrb'd  upon  her  virgin  head. 
But  now  the  inly  working  north 
Was  ripe  to  send  its  thousands  forth, 
A  potent  vassalage,  to  fight 
In  Percy's  and  in  Neville's  right; 
Two  earls  fast  leagued  in  discontent. 
Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent, 
And  boldly  urged  a  general  plea» 
The  rites  of  ancient  piety. 
To  be  triumphantly  restwed. 
By  the  diead  justiee  of  the  sword."* 

Maiy  Stuart,  as  the  Catholic  heiress  of  the  crown,   and 

exciting  by  her  beaaty  and  misfortunes,  her  persecutions 

and  her  patience,  the  deepest  interest  among  the  chivalry 

of  the  north,  who  were  chiefly  professors  of  the  same  creed, 

was  the  watchword  and  leading  point  of  the  association.    It 

has,  however,  been  generally  supposed,   that  Shakspeare's 

mysterious  lines  in  the  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream  imply 

that  some  seductions  had  been  used  by  the  captive  queen 

to  charm  the  northern  magnates  from  their  duty  to  their 

own  sovereign:* — 

''  Once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  bade 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  dvil  at  her  song. 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music." 

The  rebel  earls  entered  Durham  in  warlike  array,  Novem- 
ber 14th;  Richard  Norton,  of  Norton  Conyers,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  queen  Katharine  Parr^s  second  husband, 
Neville  lord  Latimer,  a  hoary-headed  gentleman  of  seventy- 
one,  bore  the  banner  of  the  cross  before  the  insurgents. 

'*  The  Nortons  ancient  had  the  cross, 
And  the  five  wounds  our  Lord  did  bear." 

>  White  Boe  of  Rylstone,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Nortons. 
*  The  real  cause  of  Northumberland's  dinfiection  is  attributed  by  Camden  to 
the  appropriation  of  a  rich  copper-mine  by  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  discovered 
upon  his  estate  in  Cumberland.  Westmoreland's  wife,  lady  Jane  Howard,  the 
daughter  of  Surrey,  and  sister  of  Mary's  affianced  husband  Norfolk,  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  learned,  and  aocomplished  ladies  of  that  age,  and  probably  influ- 
enced her  weak  husband  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Mary,  although  she  was  herself 
a  lealous  Protestant,  having  been,  like  her  brother,  the  pupl  of  the  historian  of 
the  Reformation,  Fox. 
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The  principal  exploits  of  the  misguided  multitude  who  fol- 
lowed his  banner,  consisted  in  burning  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  liturgies  in  all  the  towns  they  passed 
through.  They  had  neither  plan,  order^  nor  money  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  the  rash  position  they  had  assumed.  A 
few  days  sufficed  the  earl  of  Sussex  to  crush  the  insurrection. 
The  two  earls  fled, — ^Northumberland  to  Scotland,  where, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Murray,  he  was  sold  to  the  English 
government  and  brought  to  the  block;  Westmoreland  took 
refuge  in  Flanders,  and  died  in  exile.^ 

The  calamities  of  the  Percys,  Nortons,  Dacres,  and  Ne- 
villes, and  other  noble  ancient  families  who  took  part  in 
this  disastrous  rising,  inspired  some  of  the  noblest  historical 
ballads  and  metrical  romances  in  our  language.  Elisabeth 
herself  became  poetical  on  the  occasion,  and  perpetrated  the 
following  sonnet,  as  it  is  styled: — 

"Hie  dcmbt  of  ftitiire  foet  eodles  mypretent  joy. 
And  Wit  me  warm  to  Bhon  such  mareg  as  threateiL  mine  annoy. 
For  fiilsehood  now  doth  flow,  and  subjects'  Mth  doth  ebb. 
Which  would  not  be  if  Reason  ruled,  or  Wisdom  wove  the  web; 
But  clouds  of  toys  untried  do  doak  aiqnring  minds, 
Which  turn  to  rain  of  late  repent  by  course  of  changed  winds. 
The  top  of  hope  supposed,  the  root  of  ruth  will  be. 
And  firuitless  all  tbdr  grafted  guiles,  as  ye  shall  shorUy  see. 
Those  dazzled  eyes  wit]^  pride,  which  great  ambition  blinds. 
Shall  be  unsealed  by  worthy  wights,  whose  foresight  fieUsehood  binds. 
The  daughter  of  ddbate,  that  eke  discord  doth  sow. 
Shall  reap  no  gain  where  fSmner  rule  hath  taught  stiU  peace  to  grow* 
No  foreign  banish'd  wight  shall  anchor  in  this  p(nrt ; 
Our  realm  it  brooks  no  stranger's  force,  let  them  elsewhere  resort ; 
Our  rusty  sword  with  rest  shall  first  his  edge  employ. 
To  poll  their  tops  that  seek  such  change,  and  gape  ftxr  joy."' 

Elizabeth  made  good  the  threats  with  which  this  nnf(^- 
nine  efPiision  concludes ;  for,  besides  the  executions  of  such  of 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  as  fell  into  her  hands,  she  compelled 
her  victorious  general,  Sussex,  to  deluge  the  northern  coun- 
ties with  the  blood  of  the  simple,  unreflective  peasants,  who 
had  been  induced  to  join  the  revolt.  The  learned  research  of 
sir  Cuthbert  Sharpe  has  brought  to  light  some  hideous  fects, 
in  the  contemporary  documents  preserved  among  the  Bowes 

*  Memorials  of  the  Northern  Rebellion,  by  sir  C.  Sharpe. 
'  Puttenham's  Art  of  Poetry,  published  in  Elizabeth's  own  r^gn. 
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MSS.  Stanch  indeed  must  be  the  admirers  of  good  queen 
Bess,  who  can  cabnly  peruse  the  following  order  for  the 
hangings  in  Richmondshire  without  a  shudder : — 

THS  EaSL  OV  StJBOZ  TO  SiR  QbOBOS  BoWXB.^ 

^  Sib  Qsoses  Bowbs, 
**!  have  set  the  numben  to  be  executed  down  in  every  town,  as  I  did  in  your 
other  book,  which  draweth  near  to  two  hundred;  wherdn  yon  may  nse  your  dis- 
cretkn  in  taldng  more  or  len  in  every  town,  aa  yon  ahall  aee  just  cause  for  the 
ofieooea  and  fitnev  for  example;  ao  aa»  in  the  wholes  you  pan  not  of  all  kind 
of  audi  the  number  of  two  hundred,  amongst  whom  you  may  not  execute  any 
that  hath  freeholds,  or  noted  wealthy,  for  so  is  the  queen's  mi^jesty's  pleasure. 
Bj  her  special  commandment,  10th  of  January,  1569-70.  « »f  Subsbx." 

Under  the  list  of  those  who  joined  firom  each  town  and 
Tillage,  the  earl  of  Sussex  has  written  the  number  to  be 
executed,  amounting  to  every  fifth  man.  The  richer  sort 
purchased  their  lives,  but  no  less  than  eight  hundred  of  the 
working  classes  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner ! 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1570,  pope  Pius  V.  published  his 
bun  of  excommunication  against  queen  Elizabeth,  and  on  the 
morning  of  May  15th  a  copy  of  this  anathema  against  the 
sovereign  was  found  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don's palace,  in  St.  Paul's.  After  strict  search,  a  duplicate 
was  discovered  in  the  possession  of  a  student  of  lincolnVinn, 
who,  being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  that  he  received  it 
from  Mr.  Felton,  a  rich  Catholic  gentleman  of  Southwark. 
Felton,  on  being  apprehended,  not  only  acknowledged  that 
he  had  set  up  the  bull  on  the  bishop  of  London's  gate,  but 
gloried  in  the  daring  act,  bore  the  rack  without  betraying 
his  accomplices,  and  went  to  the  scaffold  in  the  spirit  of  a 
martyr.  As  the  purport  of  the  buU  was  to  deprive  Elizabeth 
of  the  title  of  queen  and  the  allegiance  of  her  subjects, 
Felton  gave  her  no  other  title  than  'the  pretender;'  but  at 
his  execution  he  said,  'he  begged  her  pardon  if  he  had  in- 
jured her,'  and  drawing  from  his  finger  a  magnificent  dia- 
mond ring^  value  four  hundred  pounds,  requested  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  who  was  present,  to  give  it  to  her  in  his  name,  as 
a  token  that  he  died  in  peace  with  her,  bearing  her  no  malice 
far  his  sufferings  and  death.*  Li  August,  the  plague  broke 
out  in  London,  and  some  deaths  having  occurred  in  the 
*  PohKshed  in  Sharpe's  Memorials  of  the  Northern  BeheUion.  •  Camden. 
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Tower^  Elizabeth  was  induced  to  release  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
on  his  promising  to  give  up  all  future  correspondence  with 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  attempts  in  her  behalf.  He  was 
then  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  mansion  at  the  Charter- 
house, where  he  remained  for  a  time  as  a  prisoner  at  laj^, 
under  the  charge  of  his  Mend  sir  Henry  Neville. 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Scottish  regent,  Murray, 
Elizabeth  was  urged  by  the  frienda  of  the  captive  queen  of 
Scots,  both  in  France  and  Scotland,  to  reinstate  her  in  her 
royal  authority,  under  certain  conditions,  which  might  have 
been  rendered  of  great  political  advantage  to  England;  but 
those  demanded  by  Elizabeth  were  neither  in  Mary's  power, 
nor  consistent  with  her  honour  to  perform,  especially  as  the 
sine  qua  non  was,  that  she  should  give  up  her  infant  son,  who 
had  been  crowned  king  of  Scotland,  as  her  principal  hostage.^ 
The  possession  of  this  princely  babe  had  been  the  great  object 
of  Elizabeth's  intrigues,  almost  firom  the  time  of  his  birth, 
but  neither  Mary  nor  the  lords  of  the  congregation  would 
hear  of  trusting  him  to  her  keeping. 

The  twelfth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  being  now  completed, 
the  anniversary  of  her  accession  was  celebrated  as  a  general 
festival  throughout  her  dominions.  The  aispect  of  public 
affairs  was,  however,  still  gloomy,  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
succession  was  more  alarming  to  the  nation  than  ever,  and 
Elizabeth  herself  began  to  consider  that  the  only  chance  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  the  partisans  of 
Mary  Stuart,  would  be  the  birth  of  heirs  of  her  own.  Her 
attempt  to  attract  the  young  king  of  France  from  the  Aus- 
trian princess  had  only  procured  a  few  empty  compliments 
fircHU  the  ambassador;  and,  even  if  the  king  had  not  been  too 
deeply  pledged  to  his  affianced  bride  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opening  she  had  given  him,  Elizabeth  was  well  aware  that 
the  obstacles  to  such  a  union  were  insuperable.  But  that  she 
did  regret  having  been  induced  by  Cecil  and  Leicester  to 
trifle  with  the  addresses  of  the  archduke  Charles  there  is 
abundant  proof,  and  even  that  she  was  anxious  '^to  lure  the 
tercel  gentil  back  again."     In  the  secret  minutes  of  the 

1  Camden. 
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kSsirs  of  the  court  of  England^  prepared  by  the  sieur  de 
Vassal,  one  of  Fenelon^s  spies,  for  the  information  of  the 
queen-mother  of  France,  it  is  stated,  that  after  the  announce- 
ment had  been  made  to  her  that  the  marriages  of  her  two 
rejected  royal  suitors,  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  with 
the  daughters  of  the  emperor  were  concluded,  Elizabeth 
became  yery  pensive;  and  when  she  retired  to  her  chamber 
with  her  ladies,  she  complained  ''that,  while  so  many  honour- 
able marriages  were  making  in  Europe,  not  one  of  her  coun- 
cil had  spoken  of  a  match  for  her;  but  if  the  earl  of  Sussex 
had  been  present,  he,  at  least,  might  have  reminded  them  of 
the  archduke  Charles/^'  This  being  repeated  by  one  of  the 
ladies  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  he  was  compdled,  on  the 
morrow,  to  endeavour  to  please  her,  by  taking  measures  to 
renew  the  negotiations  with  the  archduke;  the  son  of  sir 
Henry  Cobham  was  forthwith  despatched  on  a  secret  mission 
to  Spires  for  that  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  she  showed 
more  and  more  inclination  to  marry,  and  spoke  with  so  much 
affection  of  the  archduke,  that  the  earl  repented  having  taken 
any  further  steps  in  the  matter. 

The  juvenile  appearance  of  the  functionary  whom  Eliza- 
beth had  selected  for  this  delicate  business,  excited  some 
surprise,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  for  it  was  said,  that ''  if  so 
grave  and  experienced  a  statesman  as  the  earl  of  Sussex  had 
failed  to  arrange  a  matrimonial  treaty  to  her  majesty^s  satis- 
faction, it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  beardless  boy, 
of  no  weight,  would  be  able  to  effect  much.'^^  The  youthful 
Mercury,  however,  opened  the  object  of  his  mission  to  the 
emperor  with  all  possible  solemnity,  by  informing  him  "  that 
his  royal  mistress  had  sent  him  to  continue  the  same  nego- 
tiation that  had  been  commenced,  three  years  before,  by  the 
earl  of  Sussex ;  that  she  had  not  been  able,  till  the  present 
moment,  to  render  a  decisive  answer  on  the  proposal  of  the 
archduke,  by  reason  of  frequent  illnesses,  the  wars  in  France 
and  Flanders,  and  other  impediments.  But  this  delay  had 
not,  she  trusted,  put  an  end  to  the  suit  of  his  imperial  majesty^s 

1  D^p^ches  de  La  Motte  Fendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  466. 
•  Secret  Memorial  for  the  French  court,  by  Vassal.— IWd. 
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brother^  and  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  come  to  England 
now,  he  should  be  very  welcome;  and^  as  to  the  differences 
in  their  religion,  she  hoped,  that  her  subjects  would  con- 
sent that  he  and  his  attendants  should  have  such  full  exer- 
cise of  their  own,  that  he  would  be  satisfied/' '  The  emperor 
repUed  that  '^  His  brother  was  very  sorry  that  her  mi^esty 
had  been  so  tardy  in  notifying  her  good  intention  to  him,  for 
which  he  was  nevertheless  very  much  obliged,  but  that  the 
prince,  not  supposing  that  her  majesty  would  have  delayed 
her  answer  for  three  years  if  she  had  intended  to  accept  1dm, 
had  turned  his  thoughts  on  another  matdi,  and  was  now 
engaged  to  a  princess  with  whom  there  could  be  no  disputes 
on  the  subject  of  religion;  but  that  he  regretted  that  he  had 
not  been  accepted  by  the  queen  at  the  proper  time,  and 
hoped  that  she  would  h^iceforward  regard  him  in  the  li^t 
of  a  brother/'  His  imperial  nugesty  concluded  with  a  few 
compliments,  on  his  own  account,  to  the  queen,  and  dismissed 
young  Cobham  with  the  present  of  a  silver  vessel.'  This 
reply  was  taken  in  such  evil  part  by  Elizabeth,  that  she 
exclaimed^  in  her  first  indignation,  ''that  the  emperor  had 
offered  her  so  great  an  insult,  that  if  she  had  been  a  man 
instead  of  a  woman,  she  would  have  defied  him  to  single  com- 
bat/'' Our  authority  goes  on  to  rep(»rt  the  contents  of  an 
intercepted  letter,  written  by  one  of  the  lords  of  the  English 
court  to  another,  in  whidi  the  following  passage  occurs: 
''The  cause  of  the  grief  and  vexation  of  our  queen,  is 
assuredly  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  Charles  with  the 
daughter  of  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Bavaria,  either  because 
she  had  fixed  her  love  and  fantasy  on  him,  or  that  she  is 
mortified  that  her  beauty  and  grandeur  have  been  so  lightly 
regarded  by  him,  or  that  she  has  lost  this  means  of  amusing 
her  people  for  the  present,  and  fears  that  she  will  now  be 
pressed  by  h^  states  and  her  parliament  not  to  defer  taking 
a  husband,  which  \&  the  principal  desire  of  all  her  realm/' 
Elizabeth  had  now  reached  that  point  when,  in  common 

>  Secret  Memorial  of  M.  de  Saviaii  finr  the  Qneen-moiher  of  France!,  m 
Fenebn,  voL  iiL,  424.  <  Ibid. 

•  Secret  Memorial  of  M.  de  Savran  to  their  Miy'estKi  of  Fnmoe.— D^pddief 
de  La  Motte  FeoeloOy  toL  iii^  42&* 
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mth  erery  childless  sovereign  who  is  on  ill  tenns  with  the 
successor  to  the  crown,  she  felt  that  her  power  was  checked, 
and  her  influence  bounded  within  comparatiyely  narrow 
limits,  hj  the  want  of  heirs  of  her  own  person.  The  project 
for  her  marriage  with  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  the  second 
surviving  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de  Medids,  seems 
to  have  been  first  suggested  by  the  cardinal  de  Chastillon, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  high  rank  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  mediation 
of  Elizabeth  in  a  pacific  treaty  between  the  king  of  France 
and  the  Huguenots.^  It  is  probable  that  this  liberal-minded 
ecclesiastic  imagined  that  the  union  of  the  heir  of  France 
with  the  Protestant  queen  of  England  would  procure  a 
general  toleration  for  persons  of  her  religion  in  France,  and 
that  her  influence  and  power  would  be  amicably  exerted  to 
compose  the  stormy  elements,  whose  strife  was  pregnant  with 
every  species  of  crime  and  misery.  He  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  touching  on  this  project  during  a  private  conference 
with  Elizabeth  at  Hampton-Court  as  soon  as  the  fact  of  the 
archduke's  marriage  transpired,  and  received  sufficient  encou- 
ragement to  induce  him  to  open  the  matter  to  the  queen- 
mothecr* 

The  next  time  La  Motte  Fenelon  paid  a  visit  to  queen 
Elizabeth  at  Hampton-Court,  he  was  introduced  into  her  pri- 
vy-chamber by  Leicester,  '*  where  he  found  her  better  dressed 
than  usual,  and  she  appeared  eager  to  talk  of  the  king's 
[Charles  IX.]  wedding.''  La  Motte  told  her  ''  that  he  could 
wish  to  congratulate  her  on  her  own."  She  reminded  him, 
in  reply,  '^  that  she  had  formerly  assured  him  that  she  never 
meant  to  marry,"  but  added,  *'  that  she  regretted  that  she  had 
not  thought  in  time  about  her  want  of  posterity,  and  that  if 
she  ever  did  take  a  husband,  it  should  only  be  one  of  a  royal 
house,  of  suitable  rank  to  her  own."^  On  this  hint  the  am- 
bassador could  not  forbear  firom  recommending  the  duke  of 

>  It  u  an  intereBtSng  &ot»  Hiat  this  caidinal  de  CbastOlon  was  the  brother  of 
the  OlnstrioDfl  Phitestant  leader,  admiral  de  Coligny,  whose  fiunily  name  was 
Chaslallon.  Hie  cardinal  used  his  inflnenoe,  like  a  good  man,  to  moderate 
between  the  infuriated  parties. — See  Brantome,  Les  Vies  des  Hommes  IllustreSy 
part  UL  p.  161.  ,  D^p^dies  de  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  vii. 
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Anjou  to  her  attention  aa  the  most  accompllBhed  prinee  in 
the  world,  and  the  only  person  who  was  worthy  the  honour 
of  her  alliance.*  She  received  this  intimation  very  favourably, 
and  replied,  that  '^  Monsieur  was  so  highly  esteemed  for  his 
excellent  qualities,  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  highest  destiny 
the  world  could  bestow,  but  that  she  believed  his  thoughts 
were  lodged  on  a  fairer  object^  than  her,  who  was  already  an 
old  woman,  and  who,  unless  for  the  sake  of  heirs,  would  be 
ashamed  to  speak  of  a  husband ;  that  she  had  formerly  been 
sought  by  some  who  would  wish  to  espouse  the  kingdom,  but 
not  the  queen,  as  indeed  it  generally  happened  among  the 
great,  who  married  without  seeing  one  another/* 

A  few  weeks  after  the  marriage  of  Charles  IX.,  Elizabeth 
asked  Fenelon,  "  how  his  master  found  himself  as  a  married 
man  ?'' — *'  My  sovereign  is  the  most  contented  prince  in  Chris- 
tendom,*'  was  the  reply,  ''and  the  greatest  pleasure  he  has,  is 
being  in  the  company  of  his  queen.''  Elizabeth  cynically 
observed,  ''  that  the  record  of  the  gallantries  of  his  majesty's 
father  and  grandfistther,  Francis  I.  and  Henry  U.,  inclined 
her  to  fear  that  he  would  follow  their  example." — ''And 
thereupon,"  pursues  the  ambassador,  slily,  to  his  sovereign, 
"  she  revealed  to  me  a  secret  concerning  your  majesty,  which, 
sire,  I  confess  I  had  never  heard  before,"^ — so  much  better 
was  our  maiden  queen  acquainted  with  the  scandals  of  her 
royal  neighbour  of  France  than  his  own  ambassador,  although 
monsieur  la  Motte  Fenelon  was  a  notorious  gossip.  We  are 
indebted  to  his  Uvely  pen  for  many  rich  details  of  her  sayings 
and  doings,  relative  to  the  successive  matrimonial  negotiations 
between  her  and  the  royal  brothers  of  France,  also  for  a 
variety  of  characteristic  traits.  In  a  private  letter,  dated 
January  I8th,  1571,  he  informs  the  queen-mother,  that  on 
the  preceding  Sunday  he  was  conducted  by  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester into  the  presence  of  the  queen  of  England,  when  she 
acknowledged  "  that  she  objected  to  nothing  in  the  duke  of 
Anjou  but  his  age."    To  which  it  was  replied,  "  that  the 

*  D^pdches  de  La  Motte  Fenelon,  voL  iiL  p.  418. 
'  The  beautiful  princeaB  of  Cleves,  with  whom  Henry  of  A^jou  was  panioii* 
ately  in  love  at  that  time. 

f  D^pdcbes  de  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol  iiL 
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prince  bore  liimself  already  like  a  man/* — "But"  said  the 
queen^  ''he  can  never  cease  to  be  yonnger  than  me/' — ''So 
much  the  better  for  your  majesty/'  rejoined  Leicester,  laugh- 
ing. Elizabeth  took  this  freedom  from  her  master  of  the 
horse  in  good  part.  Then  the  ambassador  said,  "that  he 
would  advise  any  princess,  who  wished  to  acquire  perfect 
felicity  in  wedlock,  to  take  a  consort  from  the  royal  house  of 
Prance.''  Elizabeth  replied,  "  that  madame  d'Estampes  and 
madame  de  Valentinois  made  her  fear  that  she  would  be  only 
honoured  by  her  husband  as  a  queen,  and  not  loved  by  him 
as  a  woman."  This  interesting  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  cardinal  de  Chastillon,  on  which  Fenelon 
and  Leicester  withdrew,  and  her  majesty  remained  a  con- 
siderable  time  in  private  conference  with  him.  ^ 

As  soon  as  the  cardinal  retired  from  her  presence,  Elizabeth 
summoned  her  council,  and  communicated  her  matrimonial 
prospects  to  them  in  a  truly  original  style.  She  began  by 
informing  them,  "that  the  cardinal  de  Chastillon  had  inquired 
of  her  three  things :  'first,  if  she  were  free  from  all  contracts, 
with  power  to  marry  where  she  pleased  ?  secondly,  whether 
she  intended  to  marry  within  her  own  realm,  or  to  espouse  a 
foreigner?  and  thirdly,  in  case  it  was  her  will  to  take  a 
foreigner  for  her  consort,  if  she  would  accept  monsieur,  brother 
to  the  king  of  France  ?'  She  had  replied  to  these  questions, 
she  said,  'that  she  was  free  to  marry;  that  she  would  not 
marry  one  of  her  subjects ;  and  that  she  would,  with  all  her 
heart,  enter  into  a  marriage  with  monsieur,  on  such  conditions 
as  might  be  deemed  advisable.' '"  She  then  went  on  to  say, 
"  that  the  cardinal  had  presented  his  credentials  from  the  king, 
and  prayed  her,  as  the  affair  was  of  great  consequence  to  the 
world,  that  she  would  communicate  with  her  council  on  the 
subject  before  it  went  any  fturther.    But  this,"  her  majesty 

>  It  is  nid  timt  the  caidmal,  at  one  of  thete  private  audiences,  assured  the 
queen  '*tLat  it  was  by  Leicester's  machinations  that  the  treaties  for  her  marriage 
ever  proved  abortive ;  for  that  he,  in  private  conversations  with  the  envoys  of 
her  royal  snitors,  always  informed  them  that  he  was  himself  privately  con- 
tracted to  her ;  and  upon  the  Swedish  ambBswador  reftising  to  bdieve  it,  (and 
it  win  be  remembered  this  ambassador  was  John,  prince  of  Sweden,)  Lacester 
gave  him  most  dbloyal  and  unseemly  proof  thereof." — ^Leicester's  Commonwealtlu 
*  Ddp^dies  de  Laiiotte  Fenelon,  vol.  iiL  pp.  439,  410. 
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said;  "  she  could  tell  th^u  plainly  slie  liad  not  thon^t  good^ 
luid  had  replied^  'that  she  was  a  sovereign  queen^  and  did  not 
depend  on  those  of  her  conncil^  but  rather  they  on  her^  as 
haying  their  lives  and  their  heads  in  her  hand^  and  that  they 
would^  of  course^  do  as  she  inshed;'  but  inasmuch  as  he  had 
represented  to  her  the  inconv^ences  which  had  been  con- 
sidered to  result  to  the  late  queen^  her  sister^  for  having  chosen 
to  treat  of  her  marriage  with  the  king  of  Spain  without  con- 
sulting her  council^  she  had  promised  him  that  she  would 
propose  it  to  them^  and  she  willed  that  they  should  all  promptly 
give  her  their  advice/'  The  members  of  the  council  hung 
their  heads  in  silence^  being  scarcely  less  startled  at  the  terms 
in  which  their  maiden  monarch  had  thought  proper  to  signify 
her  intentions  with  regard  to  this  new  suitor^  than  astonished 
at  the  fact  that  the  affair  had  proceeded  to  such  lengths ;  for 
so  secretly  had  the  negotiations  been  kept,  that  very  few  of 
them  had  an  idea  that  such  a  thing  waa  in  agitation.  At 
length,  after  a  considerable  pause,  one  of  the  most  courageous 
ventured  to  say,  that  "  Monsieur  appeared  to  be  very  young 
for  her  majesty.'' — ''What  then!"  exclaimed  Elizabeth, 
fiercely  intarupting  him,  "if  the  pince  be  satisfied  with 
me  ?''  and  then,  apparently  desirous  of  averting  the  unwel- 
come discussion  of  her  age,  she  concluded  by  saying  "that 
the  cardinal,  after  showing  his  credentials,  had  proposed 
several  articles  of  an  advantageous  nature,  which  she  con- 
sidered well  worthy  of  attention.''  * 

Elizabeth's  imperious  language  to  her  council  on  this 
occasion  may  be  attributed  to  the  displeasure  she  had 
cherished  against  those  who  had  opposed  obstacles  to  her 
marriage  with  the  archduke,  which  had  ended  in  hb 
abandoning  his  suit  to  her,  and  wedding  the  Bavarian 
princess.  Far  from  concealing  her  feelings  on  this  subject, 
she  spoke  among  her  ladies  in  a  high  tone  of  the  ill  treat- 
ment she  considered  that  she  had  experienced  from  her 
cabinet  with  regard  to  the  various  overtures  that  had  been 
made  by  foreign  princes  for  her  hand,  observing,  with  em- 
phatic bitterness,  "that  her  people  had  often  pressed  her  to 
1  D^pdcbes  d0  La  Hotte  FeneloD,  yoL  liL  p.  MX 
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marry,  but  her  xmnisters  always  annexed  socli  hard  con- 
ditionfl  to  the  treaty  as  to  keep  her  from  it;  and  that  she 
should  knov  now  who  were  her  good  and  fedthfol  subjectSj 
and  they  might  note  wdl^  that  she  dioold  hold  as  disloyal 
those  who  a^mpted  to  cross  her  in  so  honourable  a  match/' 
When  one  of  her  ladies  regretted  that  monsieur  w^re  not 
a  few  years  older^  she  replied^  "  He  is  twenty  now,  and  may 
be  rated  at  twenty-fire,  for  every  thing  in  his  mind  and  per- 
son beseems  a  man  o£  worth  ;"^  and  when  my  lord  chamber- 
lain proceeded  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  the  prince,  whidi 
some  of  the  ladies  of  the  beddiamber  considered  rather 
alarming  on.  the  score  of  moralifcy,  her  majesty  only  turned 
it  off  with  a  joke.'  But  however  favourably  disposed  she 
might  be  to  her  new  suitor,  she  could  not  foi^t  or  forgive 
tiie  sUght  which  she  considered  she  had  received  from  him 
by  whom  she  had  been  forsaken* 

K  we  may  believe  the  sieur  de  Vassal  and  La  Motte 
Fenelon,  when  the  baron  de  Vualfrind  was  presented  to  her 
she  expressed  herself  with  mingled  jealousy  and  disdain  on 
the  suligect  of  the  archduke's  nuptials.  She  inveighed  with 
strong  reprobation  on  a  marriage  between  such  near  relations 
as  unde  and  niece,  observing,  ''that  the  king  of  Spain,  as  a 
great  prince,  possibly  considered  that  his  example  might  be 
a  law  to  the  world,  but  that  it  was  a  law  against  Heaven.'' 
According  to  the  same  authority,  she  so  tar  forgot  the  dignity 
ei  the  queen  and  the  d^cacy  of  the  woman  as  to  add,  ''  that 
the  archduke  was  mndi  obliged  to  her  for  refosing  him^  since 
he  had  found  a  better  than  her,  and  where  love  could  not  foil, 
for  if  they  could  not  love  each  other  as  spouses,  they  might 
love  as  relations;  and  that  she  also  hqped,  on  her  part,  to 
find  better  than  him,  and  so  the  regret  would  cease  on  both 
sides."  Then  she  went  on  to  say,  ''that  she  had  not  refused 
him,  but  only  delayed  her  answer,  and  he  had  not  been 
willing  to  wait ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  loved  and  honoured 
the  emperor  and  all  his  house,  without  any  exceptions." 
When  the  baron  left  hat  nuyeaty's  presence,  he  inquired  of 

>  Secret  Memarud  9lUsd$  Yaam^  in  Fenelon's  Despatcbei,  vol.  iu.  p,  467. 

•  Ibid. 
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the  writer  of  this  memorial^  "  whether  the  qneen  had  spoken 
thus  of  the  archduke  from  aflTection  and  jeidousy,  or  by  way 
of  a  device  V*  and  said,  "  he  repented  of  not  having  proposed 
prince  Rodolph,  the  emperor's  eldest  son  to  her,  as  he  was 
already  seventeen/*  The  sieur  de  Vassal  told  him  "  that  the 
mission  of  young  CJobham  to  the  emperor  showed  plainly^ 
that  if  the  archduke  had  been  willing  to  wait  the  queen's 
leisure,  he  would  have  been  accepted."  On  which  the  baron 
expressed  much  regret  that  the  archduke  had  been  so  hasty 
in  plighting  himself  to  the  Bavarian  princess. 

One  of  the  proudest  and  happiest  days  of  Elizabeth's 
queenly  life  was  the  23rd  of  January,  1571,  when  she  came 
in  state  into  the  city  to  dine  with  that  prince  of  English  mer- 
chants, sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  had  invited  her  to  open 
the  new  Bourse  on  Comhill,  which  he  had  built,  at  his  own 
expense,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens.^  The  queen 
had  not  visited  the  city  of  London  for  upwards  of  two  years, 
on  account  of  the  pestilence ;  of  which,  like  her  father  Henry 
VIII.,  she  was  always  in  great  dread.  The  welcome  which 
she  received  on  this  occasion  from  her  loving  lieges  in  the  east 
was  enthusiastically  aflfectionate.  La  Motte  Fenelon,  who  ac- 
companied her  majesty  as  an  invited  guest  to  "  the  festival  of 
the  Bourse,"  as  he  terms  it,  bears  testimony,  in  Ids  letters  to 
his  own  court,  to  the  magnificence  of  the  preparations  that  had 
been  made  in  the  city  in  honour  of  her  coming,  "which,"  he 
says,  '*  were  no  less  splendid  than  on  the  day  of  her  corona- 
tion.    She  was  received  everywhere  with  throngs  of  acclaiming 

1  Queen  Elizabeth  was  accoBtomed  to  call  this  great  and  good  man  ''her  mer- 
diant."  La  Motte  Fenekm  mentions  him,  in  hia  despatches  to  his  own  oonrt,  as 
«  Gratson,  the  queen's  &ctor."  He  was  related  to  the  queen  through  the 
Boleyns,  and  he  and  his  &ther  had  amassed  great  wealth  during  the  rdgns  of 
the  Tudor  sorerdgns.  On  the  death  of  his  only  son,  he  dedazed  his  intention  of 
xnnlring  his  country  his  hear,  and  wisely  endeavoured  to  divert  his  gpnef  for  his 
irreparable  loss  by  the  erection  of  a  public  building  for  the  transaction  of  mercan- 
tile business,  such  as  he  had  seen  in  tiie  great  commercial  ciiaes  abroad;  and  which 
was  indeed  a  public  want  in  the  rich  dty  of  London,  where  the  merchants,  not 
having  a  proper  place  of  assembly,  were  accustomed  to  congregate  in  Lombard- 
street,  to  the  great  inconvenience  df  passengers  in  that  narrow  thoroughfkre ;  and 
when  the  weather  was  unpropitiouB,  th^  a4ioumed  to  the  nave  of  old  St.  Paul's 
to  complete  their  bargains,  with  no  more  reverence  to  a  Christian  church  thiui 
was  eidiihited  by  the  money-chasgen  and  selkn  of  doves  in  the  temple  at  Jeni- 
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people^  the  streeta  were  hung  and  garlanded^  and  all  things 
in  the  same  order  as  at  her  first  public  entrance.  It  gave 
her  great  pleasure/'  continues  he^  '^  that  I  assisted  on  this 
occasion^  because  it  showed  more  of  her  grandeur  that  such 
a  display  should  be  so  suddenly  arranged^  than  if  it  had  been 
premeditated^  and  got  up  some  time  beforehand.  The  said 
lady  did  not  omit  to  make  me  remark  the  affection  and  devo- 
tion with  which  she  is  looked  upon  by  this  great  people.''* 

Elizabeth  dined  in  company  with  La  Motte  Fenelon  at 
sir  Thomas  Gresham's  house^  in  Bishopsgate-street;  where^ 
though  every  costly  viand  that  wealth  could  procure  and 
r^ned  luxury  devise  were  provided  for  her  entertainment, 
her  greatest  feast  appears  to  have  been  that  which  neither 
Stowe^  Holinshed,  nor  any  of  our  pleasant  civic  chroniclers 
of  that  day  were  at  all  aware  her  majesty  enjoyed;  namely, 
the  choice  dose  of  flattery  which  the  insinuating  French 
diplomat  administered.  In  his  private  letter  to  the  queen- 
mother  of  Prance  he  says,  '^  The  queen  of  England  took 
pleasure  in  conversing  a  long  time  with  me  after  dinner;  and, 
among  other  things,  she  told  me  '  that  she  was  determined 
to  marry,  not  for  any  wish  of  her  own,  but  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  her  subjects;  and  also  to  put  an  end,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  husband  or  by  the  birth  of  offspring,  (if  it  should 
please  God  to  give  them  to  her,)  to  the  enterprises  which  she 
felt  would  perpetually  be  made  against  her  person  and  her 
realm,  if  she  became  so  old  a  woman  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  pretence  for  taking  a  husband,  or  hope  that  she 
might  have  children.'''*  She  added,  ''that,  in  truth,  she 
greatly  feared  not  being  loved  by  him  whom  she  might 
espouse,  which  would  be  a  greater  misfortune  than  the  first, 
for  it  would  be  worse  to  her  than  death,  and  she  could  not 
bear  to  reflect  on  such  a  possibility." — "  I  told  her,  in  reply," 
continues  monsieur  la  Motte,  "  that  to  such  prudent  consi- 
derations I  had  nothing  to  say,  except,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  year  she  might  remedy  all  that,  if  before  next  Easter  she 
would  espouse  some  royal  prince,  the  choice  of  whom  would 
be  easy  for  her  to  make,  as  I  knew  of  one  who  combined 

^  D^p^ches  de  La  Motte  FeneloD,  vol  iii.  p.  450.  *  Ibid.,  p.  454. 
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in  himself  every  Tirtue,  by  whom  there  waa  no  doubt  but 
she  would  be  singularly  beloved  and  greatly  honoured;  and 
then  I  hoped  that  in  due  time  she  would  find  herself  the 
mother  of  a  fair  son^  and  being  thus  rendered  happy  in  a 
consort  and  an  heir^  she  would  by  that  means  prevent  any 
more  evil  plots  being  devised  against  her.  She  approved  of  • 
this  very  much^  and  pursued  the  subject  with  joyful  and 
modest  w(»rds  for  a  considerable  time.  The  cardinal  de  Chas- 
tillon  was  also  at  this  festival^  but  she  did  not  speak  with 
him  apart."  ^ 

The  time  chosen  by  sir  Thomas  Gresham  for  her  majesty's 
visit  to  his  patriotic  foundation  was  evening,  ''  and  ihe 
wh(de  of  the  buildings  of  that  &ir  cloister^  the  Bourse/'  as 
it  is  called  by  the  old  translator  o£  Camden^  were  brilliantly 
illuminated^  and  adorned  in  an  appropriate  manner  for  the 
occasion;^  neither  pains  nor  expense  had  been  spared  to 
render  it  worthy  of  her  attention.  The  munificent  founder 
had  secured  a  grand  and  unbroken  coup^cPcsil,  by  oSTering 
the  shops  rent-firee  for  a  year  to  such  as  would  fiimish  them 
with  goods  and  wax-lights  against  the  coming  of  the  queen. 
Thus  every  thing  was  new  and  fresh^  and  efiectively  arranged; 
and  a  sjdendid  display  was  made  of  every  variety  of  the  most 
costly  and  splendid  wares  that  native  industry  could  produce 
or  commerce  supply.  The  queen^  attended  by  the  principal 
nobles  and  ladies  of  her  courts  and  the  friendly  representa- 
tive of  the  king  of  France,  on  her  homeward  route  through 
Cknmhill  entered  the  Bourse  on  the  south  side,  and  visited 
with  great  interest  every  part  of  the  edifice,  in  which  she 
beheld,  not  only  a  monument  of  Uie  generosity  and  public 
spirit  of  her  civic  kinsman,  but  a  pledge  of  the  increasing 
greatness  of  her  city  of  London;  and  after  expressing  her- 
self with  eloquent  and  gracious  words  in  commendation  of 
all  she  saw,  especially  '  the  Pawn,'  where  the  richest  display 
was  made,  she  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Boyal  Exchange^' 
and  caused  proclamation  to  that  effect  to  be  made  by  sound 
of  trumpet.     She  remained  till  about  eight  o'clock,  and  was 

'  D^fMies  de  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  iii.  p.  465.  >  Stowc. 

*  Stowe's  Snrvcjy.    Camdeo. 
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escorted  in  great  state  through  the  illuminated  streets^  which 
were  lined  on  each  ride  by  torch-bearers;  the  whole  popula- 
tion^  indeed^  supplied  themselves  with  torches  on  this  occa- 
rion  to  do  her  honour^  and  surrounded  and  followed  her  with 
tumultuous  acclamations  of  joy.  Her  migesty  asked  monrienr 
^  la  Motte^  ''  If  this  did  not^  in  a  small  way^  remind  him  of 
the  late  rejoicings  in  Paris^  at  the  public  entrance  of  the 
king  his  master  ?''  She  then  observed^  ^that  it  did  her 
heart  good  to  see  herself  so  much  beloved  and  desired  by  her 
subjects; ''  and  added^  ^'that  she  knew  they  had  no  other 
cause  for  regret  than  that  they  knew  her  to  be  mortal^  and  that 
they  had  no  certainty  of  a  successor^  bom  o£  her^  to  reign 
over  them  after  her  death/'  Hie  courteous  statesman  replied 
to  this  pathetic  boast  with  an  outpouring  of  compliments^ 
''  that  her  majesty  would  be  without  excuse  to  Ood  and  the 
worlds  if  she  deprived  her  subjects  of  the  fair  posterity  she 
had  it  in  her  power  to  jirovide  for  them/'* 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Boyal  Eirchange,  Elisabeth 
created  sir  WiUiam  Cecil  lord  of  Burlei^^  (indifferently 
spelt  Bui^hley^)  and  made  him  lord  high-treasurer.  Her 
uncle,  lord  William  Howard,  exchanged  the  ofSoe  of  lord 
chamberlain  for  that  of  lord  privy-seal;  the  earl  of  Sussex 
succeeded  him  as  chamberlain ;  sir  Thomas  Smith  was  made 
principal  secretary  of  state;  and  Christopher  Hatton,  esq., 
captain  of  her  majesty's  guard.  The  latter  gentleman,  who 
has  been  described  by  Naunton  as  a  mere  vegetable  of  the 
court,  that  sprang  up  at  night  and  sank  again  at  his  noon, 
was  soon  after  preferred  to  the  office  of  vice-chamberlain, 
sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and,  lastly,  made  lord  chancellor. 
He  was  indebted  for  his  good  fortune  to  his  fine  person,  inri- 
nuating  manners,  and  graceM  dancing.  He  was  bred  to  the 
law,  and  entered  the  court,  as  his  great  enemy,  sir  John 
Perrot,  used  to  say,  *'  by  the  galliard,"  for  he  first  appeared 
there  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court  in  a  masque, 
at  which  time  her  mt^esty  was  so  charmed  with  his  beauty 
and  activity,  that  she  took  him  into  her  band  of  pensioners, 
who  were  conridered  the  tallest  and  handsomest  men  in  Eng- 
>  Depdches  de  La  Motte  T&aekm,  vol  UL  p.  464. 
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laud.^  The  extraordinary  marks  of  &yoar  lavished  by  the 
queen  on  her  new  favourite  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  whole 
courts  and  most  especially  that  of  Leicester^  who^  for  the 
purpose  of  depreciating  the  accomplishment  which  had  first 
attracted  Elizabeth^s  notice  to  the  handsome  young  lawyer^ 
ofiered  to  introduce  to  her  attention  a  dancing-master^  whose 
performance  of  the  same  dances  in  which  Hatton's  caper- " 
ings  had  been  so  much  admired  was  considered  much  more 
wonderful,  and  worthy  of  the  encouragement  of  her  smiles. 
'^  Pish  V*  replied  Elizabeth^  contemptuously,  ''  I  will  not  see 
your  man;  it  is  his  trade/'  Not  only  her  partiality  for 
Hatton,  but  her  good  taste,  led  her  to  prefer  the  easy  grace 
of  the  gentleman  to  the  exhibition  of  the  professor  of  the  art. 
Elizabeth  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  many  unqueenly 
follies  and  affectations  regarding  Hatton.  She  gave  him 
various  pet  names,  such  as  her  'sheep/  her  'mutton/  her 
'  belwether/*  her  'pecora  campi/  and  her  '  Kds/  meaning 
eyelids,  to  which  she  occasionally  added  the  flattering  appel- 
lation of  her  '  sweet  KdsJ  She  permitted  him  to  address 
her  in  the  most  fulsome  style  of  correspondence,  of  which 
the  following  letter  may  serve  as  a  specimen.*  It  was  written 
in  reply  to  letters  sent  him  by  the  queen  during  his  journey 
to  Spa,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health : — 

"  If  I  oonld  expreit  my  feelings  of  your  gradons  letten,  I  shoald  utter  onto 
yoQ  matter  of  strange  effect.  In  rea^ng  of  them,  with  my  tears  I  blot  them; 
in  thinking  of  them  I  feel  so  great  comfort^  that  I  find  cause,  Qod  knoweth,  to 
read  them  on  my  knees.  Death  had  been  much  more  my  advantage,  than  to 
win  health  and  life  by  so  loathsome  a  pilgrimage.  The  time  of  two  days  hath 
drawn  me  farther  from  you,  than  ten,  when  I  return,  can  lead  me  towanls  you. 
Madam,  I  find  the  greatest  lack  that  ever  poor  vrretch  sustained.  No  death- 
no,  not  hell, — ^no  fimr  of  death  shall  ever  win  of  me  my  consent  so  fiur  to  wrong 
myself  again,  as  to  be  absent  from  you  one  day.  God  grant  my  return,  I  will 
perform  this  vow.  I  lack  that  I  live  by.  The  more  I  find  this  lack,  the  taxiher 
I  go  from  you. 

"  Shame  whippeth  me  forward.  Shame  take  them  that  counselled  me  to  it ! 
The  life  (as  you  well  remember)  is  too  long  that  loathsomely  lastetiL  A  true 
saying,  madam :  believe  him  that  hath  proved  it.  The  great  wisdom  I  find 
in  your  letters,  with  your  country  counsels,  are  very  notable,  but  the  last  word 
is  worth  the  Bible.  Truth,  truth,  truth !  ever  may  it  dwell  in  you.  I  will  ever 
deserve  it.     My  spirit  and  soul,  I  feel,  agreeth  with  my  body  and  life,  that  to 

*  Nannton's  Fragmenta. 
*  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  his  Times  and  Correspondence;  by  nr  Harris 
Nicolas,  p.  275.    See  Heneage's  letter  to  Hatton,  277. 
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■erre  yoa  k  a  heaven;  bat  lack  joa,  is  more  than  hell's  torment  mito  them* 
Hy  heart  is  full  of  woe.  Fbjxbn  (for  Qod's  sake)  my  tedious  writing;  it  doth 
much  diminish  (for  the  time)  my  great  grie&.  I  will  wash  away  the  &alts  of 
these  letters  with  the  dropsirom  your  poor  '  lids,'  and  so  enclose  them.  Would 
Qod  I  were  with  you  but  for  one  hour !  My  wits  are  overwrought  with  thoughts. 
I  find  myself  amazed.  Bear  with  me^  my  most  dear  sweet  lady :  passion  over- 
oometh  me.  I  can  write  no  more.  Love  me,  for  I  love  you.  God,  I  beseech 
thee,  witness  the  same  on  the  behalf  of  thy  poor  servant.  Live  for  ever.  Shall 
*  I  utter  this  fimiiliar  term  ?  [farewell] — ^yea,  ten  thousand  thousand  iarewells ! 
He  speaketh  it  that  most  dearly  loveth  you.  I  hold  you  too  long.  Once  again 
I  crave  pardon,  and  so  bid  your  own  poor  '  Hds'  &rewelL  1573,  June. 
"  Tour  bondsman,  everlastingly  tied, 

"  Ch.  Hi.TTON."» 

Elizabeth  not  only  received  but  treasured  these  amatory 
epistles  from  her  handsome  vice-ehamberlain :  the  original 
autographs  of  a  long  series  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  State- 
Paper  office.  In  one  of  these  he  says^  "  But^  madam^  forget 
not  your  '  lids/  which  are  so  often  bathed  in  tears  for  your 
sake.  A  more  wise  man  may  seek  you^  but  a  more  faithful 
and  worthy  can  never  have  you.''  Perhaps  Hatton  really 
loved  his  royal  mistress^  for  he  was  excessively  jealous  of 
her.  His  friend  Edward  Dyer  admonishes  him^  in  a  long 
letter^  not  to  attempt  to  put  any  control  on  her  majesty's 
inclination^  by  assuming  a  sullen  discontented  demeanour, 
or  using  reproaches ;  for^  however  she  may  condescend  as  a 
woman,  he  must  never  forget  who  she  is,  or  her  place  as  his 
sovereign.  That  the  queen  will  mislike  his  appearing  dissa- 
tisfied, and  imagine  that  he  goes  about  to  imprison  her  fancy, 
and  that  will  engender  despite  and  hatred  in  her  towards  him 
and  lead  to  Ids  ruin,  and  that  will  prevent  him  from  being 
able  to  serve  his  friends.  Dyer  also  entreats  him  not  to 
exhibit  any  personal  ill-will  to  the  nobleman^  who  just  then 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  royal  favour,  but  rather  to  lie  in  wait 
for  an  opportunity  of  taking  an  advantage  of  him.* 

While  in  the  spring-tide  of  his  favour  with  his  sove- 
reign, Hatton  coveted  the  bishop  of  Ely's  town-house  and 
fair  gardens,  called  Ely-place,  on  Holbom-hill.  Dr.  Cox, 
the  bishop,  resisted  this  shamefrd  attempt  at  impropriation 
of  the  appanage  of  his  see,   although  the  queen  sent  a 

1  State-Paper  MS.  *  The  earl  of  Oxfbrd. 

*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  by  sir  H.  Nicolas,  where  the 
letter  may  be  read  at  full  length. 
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private  message  enjoining  his  compliance.     His  obstinate 

refusal  subjected  him  to  the  following  unique  epistle  from  the 

maiden  majesty  of  England : — 

«  Pboitd  Pbblatb, 
"  You  know  what  yoa  were,  before  I  made  you  wliat  you  are  now.    If  you  do 
not  immediately  comply  with  my  request,  I  wiH  unfrock  you,  by  Qod ! 

«*  Elizabbth.** 

The  luckless  bishop^  calling  to  mind^  p^haps,  the  yen- 
geance  that  befell  Naboth  for  "withholding  his  vineyard  firom 
Ahab^  deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  a  large  proportion  of  the 
estate  of  the  see^ — ^the  gate-house  of  his  palace  on  Hdbom- 
hill,  and  several  acres  of  land,  now  Hattcm-garden,  reserving 
to  himself  and  his  successors  free  access  through  the  gate- 
house, of  walking  in  the  garden,  and  leave  to  gather  twenty 
bushels  of  roses  yearly  therein.^  Twenty  bushels  oi  roses 
gathered  on  Holbom-hill !  What  a  change  of  time,  place, 
and  produce  since!  How  perplexed  would  the  denizens  of 
Ely-place  and  Hatton-garden  be,  if  the  present  bishop  of 
Ely  were  to  demand  his  twenty  bushels  of  roses,  and  admis- 
sion to  gather  them  in  Hatton-garden  I  It  was  this  iHshop 
of  Ely  who  remonstrated  with  Elizabeth  for  retaining  the 
crucifix  and  lighted  tapers  in  the  chapel,  tor  which  she  never 
forgave  him.  Soon  after,  her  fool,  set  on  by  one  of  her 
coimcil,  put  out  the  wax-lights;  but  though  she  suffered 
them  to  be  abolished  in  general,  she  ever  retained  them  on 
her  own  domestic  altar. 

La  Motte  Fenelon  informs  Catherine  de  Medids,  that 
there  were  four  lords  of  queen  Elizabeth's  court  and  cabinet 
who  influenced  the  decisions  of  all  the  others,  and  even  those 
of  their  royal  mistress.  He  does  not  name  this  junta,  but 
they  appear  to  have  consisted  of  Leicester,  Cecil,  Walsing- 
ham,  and  the  lord  keeper  Bacon.  Jn  his  letter  of  the  6th  of 
February,  he  writes  to  Catherine  that  "these  four  statesmen 
Lad  met  in  coimcil,  to  deliberate  on  what  course  they  should 

>  Elizabeth's  bishops  appear  io  Lave  been  great  borticulturiste.  Edmund 
Grindal,  bishop  of  L(mdon,  sent  her  an  annual  present  of  grapes  firom  his  vine- 
yard at  Fulham,  but  had  nearly  forfeited  her  fiivour  for  ever  by  sending  his  last 
offering  at  the  time  there  had  been  a  death  in  his  house,  whieh  caused  a  report 
that  he  had  endangered  her  majesty's  person  by  sending  from  an  infected  plaoo. 
He  wrote  a  piteous  letter,  denying  that  the  plague  was  in  his  house. 
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adTise  the  queen  to  pursue  touching  the  proposed  man^age 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  The  first  of  these  approved  of  it  as 
good  and  honourable;  the  second  opposed  it  as  perilous  to 
the  Protestant  religion^  calculated  to  provoke  jealousy  in 
other  princes^  and  full  of  danger  to  the  realm;  the  third  was 
of  the  same  opinion  as  the  second ;  and  the  fourth  held  with 
the  first;  but  only  so  far  that  he  considered  the  match  was  for 
the  honour  of  her  majesty  and  the  realm;  yet^  if  it  could  be 
broken  without  personal  offence  to  monsieur^  by  means  of 
such  conditions  being  annexed  as  would  be  refiised  by  the 
king  of  France^  it  would  be  the  means  of  creating  a  division 
and  enmity  between  the  royal  brothers^  which  would  be 
advantageous  to  England/'  The  queen,  when  she  was  in- 
formed of  these  adverse  opinions  of  her  council^  assembled 
them  together,  and  said,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  '^  That  if  any 
ill  came  to  her,  to  her  crown,  or  her  subjects,  from  her  not 
having  espoused  the  archduke  Charles,  it  ought  to  be  imputed 
to  thcnn,  and  not  to  her  ;''^  adding,  ^'  that  they  had  becoi  the 
cause  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  king  of  Spain,  that  they  had 
embroiled  her  with  the  Scotch,  and  that,  through  their 
intrigues  with  the  RocheUers,  a  war  with  the  king  of  France 
would  have  ensued  if  she  had  not  prevented  it;  and  she 
prayed  them  all  to  assist  her  now  to  smooth  all  these  evils  in 
the  cmly  way  they  could,  which  was  by  forwarding  her  mar- 
riage with  monsieur,  and  that  she  should  hold  every  one  as  a 
bad  subject,  an  enemy  to  this  realm,  and  disloyal  to  her 
service,  who  in  any  way  crossed  her  in  it/'  No  one  present, 
of  course,  presumed  to  contradict  or  oppose  her  in  her  sad 
and  passionate  mood« 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  with  Elisabeth's  ministers 
to  tisten,  with  profound  reverence,  to  every  rating  it  pleased 
her  to  bestow  upon  them,  but  without  altering,  except  in  a 
few  deceitfol  compliances  of  trifling  and  temporary  import, 
the  Kne  of  conduct  which  had  provoked  her  displeasure. 
It  was  the  decided  opinion  of  that  minute  observer.  La  Motte 
Fendon,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  those  who  ruled  the 
eouBcilfl  of  the  queen,  and  overawed  the  ancient  aristocracy 
>  D^pdcbes  de  La  Motte  F6nelon,ToL  iii  p.  462. 
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of  her  realm^  to  pennit  their  royal  mistress  to  marry.  Lei- 
cester^ from  whom  he  had  much  of  his  information^  whether 
true  or  false^  but  most  probably  a  mixture  of  both^  informed 
him  '^  that  such  of  the  lords  of  the  council  as  were  in  the 
interest  of  Spain^  were  greatly  opposed  to  the  match  between 
her  majesty  and  monsieur;  so  also^  he  said^  was  Mr.  secretary 
Cecily  [Burleigh^]  who  did  not  choose  that  his  royal  mistress 
should  have  any  husband  but  himself^  for  he  was  more  the 
sovereign  than  she  was.''  So  earnestly,  indeed,  was  Cecil 
bent  on  diverting  Elizabeth  from  the  French  marriage,  that 
he  even  ventured  the  daring  experiment  of  tampering  with 
her  suspected  passion  for  Leicester,  by  gravely  soliciting  her 
to  accept  him  for  her  husband,  as  the  person  who  would  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  whole  realm,  but  she  treated 
the  notion  with  deserved  contempt.  She  complained  to  lady 
Clinton  and  lady  Cobham  of  the  difficulties  that  some  of  her 
ministers  made  to  her  marriage  with  monsieur,  on  account  of 
his  being  too  young;  and  she  conjured  them  ''to  tell  her 
freely  their  opinions,  as  she  esteemed  them  to  be  two  of  the 
most  fSEuthful  of  her  ladies,  and  placed  more  confidence  in 
them  than  in  the  others,  and  therefore  did  not  wish  them  to 
dissimulate  with  her  in  any  thing.''  Lady  Clinton,  being  an 
old  courtier,  and  well  knowing  that  her  majesty  did  not  wish 
to  hear  a  repetition  of  the  same  sentiments  which  had  dis- 
pleased her  in  her  uncomplying  council,  replied  by  com- 
mending the  charms  of  her  royal  mistress  and  her  design  of 
marrying  monsieur,  "  whose  youth,"  she  said,  ''  ought  not  to 
inspire  her  with  fear,  for  he  was  virtuous,  and  her  majesty 
was  better  calculated  to  please  him  than  any  other  princess 
in  the  world."*  EHzabeth  received  this  answer  with  such 
evident  satisfaction,  that  lady  Cobham,  not  daring  to  say 
any  thing  in  opposition,  merely  observed,  ''  that  those  mar- 
riar?:es  were  always  the  happiest  when  the  parties  were  of 
the  same  age,  or  near  about  it,  but  that  here  there  was  a 
great  inequality."  Elizabeth  interrupted  her  by  saying, 
''that  there  were  but  ten  years  diflference  between  than." 
Now,  although  both  the  ladies  were  aware  that  it  was  nearer 
1  Secret  Memorial  of  VtmtX,  in  Fenelon's  Defpatcfaeik 
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twenty^  neither  yentnred  to  correct  the  royal  calcnlation^  and 
her  majesty  said^  in  conclusion,  ^'  that  it  might  possibly  have 
been  better  if  the  prince  had  been  the  senior ;  but  since  it 
had  pleased  Crod  that  she  was  the  oldest,  she  hoped  that  he 
would  be  contented  with  her  other  advantages/'^ 

But  while  the  mighty  Elizabeth,  laying  aside  the  dignified 
restraints  of  the  sovereign,  endeayoured,  like  a  perplexed  and 
dreumyented  woman  as  she  was,  to  find  among  her  favoured 
confidantes  '  of  the  bedchamber  coterie'  sentiments  and  advice 
more  in  accordance  with  her  wishes  than  the  unwelcome 
opposition  she  had  encountered  from  her  privy  councillors, 
and  was  soothed  by  their  flattery  into  so  happy  an  idea  of 
her  own  perfections,  that  she  anticipated  no  other  obstacle  to 
her  marriage  with  the  handsome  Henry  of  Anjou  than  that 
which  proceeded  firom  the  jealousy  of  her  own  cabinet;  the 
possibility  of  a  demur  arising  on  his  part  appears  never  to 
haye  entered  into  her  imagination.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  overtures  for  this  marriage  had  been  made  by  the  schem- 
ing politicians  of  France,  and  the  negotiations  pursued  by 
the  desire  of  the  ambitious  queen-mother,  Catherine  de 
Medids,  up  to  the  present  point,  without  the  necessary 
preliminary  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  said  Henry  of 
Anjou  to  the  disposal  of  his  hand  in  wedlock  to  her  majesty 
of  England.  When  matters  were  so  far  advanced  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  nominal  suitor  to  come  forward 
in  propria  persond,  the  royal  youth,  with  all  the  reckless 
wilfulness  of  lus  age,  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  mature 
bride  elect  who  had  been  so  warmly  wooed  in  his  name,  and 
protested  "  that  he  would  not  marry  her,  for  she  was  not 
only  an  old  creature,  but  had  a  sore  leg.''  This  infirmity, 
though  a  new  feature  in  the  personal  description  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  was  not  altogether  the  invention  of  her  refractory 
suitor;  it  seems  she  really  had  a  temporary  affliction  of  this 
kind,  for,  in  the  preceding  June,  La  Motte  Fenelon  informed 
his  court,  in  his  official  report,  ^^that  he  could  not  have  an 
audience  on  business  with  the  queen,  for  she  was  ill,  and, 
the  truth  to  say,  something  was  the  matter  with  her  leg." 
>  Secret  Memorial  of  M.  de  Vaanl,  in  Fenelon's  Deipatefaet. 
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The  next  tune  Elizabeth  gave  the  French  ambassador  an 
audience^  she  was  in  her  chamber^  dressed  in  a  wrapping- 
gown^  with  the  leg  laid  in  repose.  First  she  discussed  her 
malady^  then  the  affairs  of  Europe^  and  vowed,  ''  if  she  were 
lame,  France  and  Scotland  would  find  her  affairs  did  not 
halt.^'^  The  next  month  her  lameness  was  not  amended, 
and  she  was  forced  to  make  her  summer  prepress  in  a  coach. 
Nevertheless,  in  September  she  was  not  only  on  her  feet,  but 
pursuing  her  old  diversions  of  the  chase.  She  received  La 
Motte,  he  says,  in  a  sylvan  palace,  not  fan  from  Oxford, 
surrounded  by  forests,  which,  though  he  calls  it  by  the 
unintelligible  name  of  Vuynck,  could  be  no  other  than 
Woodstock.  She  gave  him  audience  in  a  lodge  in  the  wil- 
derness, where  toils  were  pitched,  that  she  might  shoot  deer 
with  her  own  hand  as  they  defiled  before  her.  ^^  She  took 
the  cross-bow  and  killed  six  does ;  and,''  says  the  ambassador, 
''  she  did  me  the  honour  to  give  me  a  share  of  them.'' 

Meantime  Anjou,  finding  that  his  ill-mannered  railing 

against  the  august  bride  who  had  been  wooed  for  him  was 

only  regarded  by  his  mother  as  boyish  petulance,  appealed 

to  the  king,  his  brother,  against  the  marriage.    The  wily 

queen-mother  wrote  an  agitated  letter  to  monsieur  la  Motte, 

informing  him  of  the  contumacy  of  Henry : — 

^  Myaon  [Anjoa]  has  let  me  know,  by  the  king  his  brother,  that  he  wiH  never 
niftrry  the  queen  of  England,  even  if  she  be  ever  so  willing  to  have  him ;  so  much 
has  he  heard  against  her  honom*,  and  seen  in  the  letters  of  all  the  ambassadors 
who  have  ever  been  there,  [in  England,]  that  he  considers  he  should  be  utterly 
dishonoured,  and  lose  all  the  reputation  he  has  acquired.  But  still,  hoping  to 
make  him  yield  to  reason,  I  would  wish  you  to  continue  to  write  in  the  same 
strain  as  at  present  tall  I  can  decide  what  to  do,  letting  the  aflair  proceed,  kat 
she  should  bear  us  ill-win,  and  fed  resentful  at  being  revised.  I  dedaze  to  joa, 
that  if  she  expresses  a  willing  mind,  I  shall  feel  extreme  concern  at  the  o^nion 
he  has  taken.  I  would  g^ve  half  my  life-blood  out  of  my  body  could  I  alter  it, 
but  I  oamiot  render  him  obedient  in  this  matter.  Kow,  monsieur  la  Mothe," 
oontinues  the  royal  maternal  q^ieculator,  '*  we  are  on  the  point  of  losing  such  a 
kingdom  and  grandeur  for  my  children,  that  I  shall  feel  great  regret.  See  if 
there  be  no  means,  as  I  formerly  asked  you,  of  inducing  her  to  adopt  one  of  her 
female  relatives  as  her  heuress,  whom  one  of  my  sons  could  espouse.'^ 

The  ignorance  betrayed  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  in  this 

modest  suggestion,  is  scarcdy  less  laughable  tlian  her  absurd 

egotism,  since,  if  Elizabeth  could  ha^e  been  guilty  of  the 

^  Bespatdies  of  La  Motte  I^nelon,  vol  liL  pp.  219,  220.     <  HMd,  pp.  178, 179. 
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folly  of  involving  her  realm  in  a  succession  war  for  the  sake 
of  thus  aggrandizing  one  of  the  cadet  princes  of  France^ 
there   was   no   surviving   nnmarried  lady  descended  from 
Henry  VII.,  save  Elizabeth  herself  and  the  captive  queen  of 
Scots.      Catherine  had,  however,  another  project,  scarcely 
less  chimerical,  by  which  she  hoped  to  secure  the  crown  of 
the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors  to  her  own  precious  oflfspring, 
^  not  very  easy,'^  as  she  herself  admits  in  the  said  letter  to 
La  Motte,  but  still  possible  to  be  accomplished  through  his 
surpassing  powers  d  persuasive  eloquence.     Her  majesty 
discloses  this  darling  scheme  in  the  following  anxious  query: 
^  Would  she  [queen  Elizabeth]  have  my  son  Alen9on?    As  for 
him,  he  wishes  it.    He  is  turned  of  sixteen,  though  but  little 
of  his  age.^    I  deem  she  would  make  much  less  difficulty  of 
it,  if  he  were  of  stately  growth  like  his  brethren.     Then  I 
might  hope  somewhat,  for  he  has  the  understanding,  visage, 
and  demeanour  of  one  much  older  than  he  is ;  and  as  to  his 
age,  there  are  but  three  years  between  his  brother  and  him.'' 
This  doughty  candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  greatest  female 
sovereign  the  world  had  ever  seen  was  bom  in  March  1555, 
consequently  he  was  two-and-twenty  years  younger  than 
Elizabeth ;  and  his  diminutive  mean  figure  and  prematurely 
old  &ce  were  rendered  more  ridiculous  by  the  fact,  that  he 
had  received  the  potent  name  of  Hercules  at  the  baptismal 
font,  though,  at  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  it  had  been 
judiciously  dianged  for  that  of  Francis.     He  was  scarred  with 
the  smallpox,  his  nose  was  so  disproportionately  large  as  to 
amount  to  deformity,  and  tlie  conditions  of  his  mind  were  as 
evil  as  those  of  his  inconvenient  little  body.     These  circum- 
stances were  the  more  impropitious,  as  Elizabeth  was  a 
decided  admirer  of  beauty,    and  entertained  the  greatest 
antipathy  to  ugly  and  deformed  people.      She  even  carried 
her  fastidiousness  on  this  point  to  such  an  extreme,  that  she 
refused  the  place  of  a  gentleman  usher  to  an  imexceptionable 
person forno  other  objection  than  the  lack  of  one  tooth; 
and  whenever  she  went  abroad,  all  ugly,  deformed,  and 
diseased  persons  were  thrust  out  of  her  way  by  certain 
» IMp^dm  de  La  Motte  Fenekni,  yoL  vu.  pp.  170-180. 
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oflScers,  whose  business  it  was  to  preserve  her  majedty  firdm 

the  displeasure  of  looking  on  objects  offensive  to  her  taste. 

La  Motte  Fenelon^  who  was  aware  of  all  her  peculiarities^  in 

his  reply  to  Catherine  positively  refused  to  insult  Elizabeth 

by  the  offer  of  such  a  consort  as  the  ugly  urchin  whom  he 

was  requested  to  recommend  to  her  acceptance^  and  requested 

leave  to  return  to  France.     He  advised  the  queen-mother^ 

withal^  to  wait  till  the  duke  of  Alen9on  should  have  grown  a 

little,  before  she  caused  him  to  be  proposed  to  the  queen  of 

England,  or  that  princess  would  consider  it  was  done  in 

mockery,    and  might  possibly    retaliate  by  some    serious 

political  injury.     In  reply  to  the  evU  reports  alluded  to  by 

the  duke  of  Anjou,  he  affords  the  following  noble  testimonial 

of  Elizabeth's  character : — 

"  They  write  and  speak  very  differentlj  of  this  prinoeaB^  from  the  heam^  of 
men  who  sometimei  cannot  for^ve  the  great  qualities  of  thdr  betters;  bnt  in  her 
own  oourt  they  would  see  every  thing  in  good  order,  and  she  is  there  yery 
greatly  honoured,  and  understands  her  affiurs  so  well,  tiiat  the  mightieBt  in  ha 
realm,  and  all  ranks  of  her  subjects,  iear  and  revere  her,  and  she  rules  them  with 
taJl  authority,  which,  I  concdve,  could  scarcely  proceed  from  a  person  of  evil 
fiune,  and  where  there  was  a  want  of  virtue.  Nevertheless,  I  know  what  yon 
have  heard,  and  that  there  is  an  o^nnicm  that  she  will  never  have  children." 

At  the  end  of  February  the  importunities  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis  had  wrung  from  her  handsome  son,  Anjou,  a  deda- 
ration,  that  he  was  not  only  willing  to  wed  queen  Elizabeth^ 
but  that  he  earnestly  desired  it.  She  wrote  inde£Eitigably  with 
her  own  hand  to  forward  the  marriage,  and  gave  the  most 
earnest  advice  to  Elizabeth  to  wed  Anjou  while  he  was  in  the 
mind.  She  exerted  all  her  diplomatic  skill  in  a  dialogue  she 
had  with  lord  Buckhurst,  queen  Elizabeth's  relative  and  am- 
bassador-extraordinary at  Paris ;  but,  to  her  infinite  vexation, 
she  found  him  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  reluctance  of  Ae 
bridegroom,  for  his  reply  to  all  her  fine  speeches  was, — **But 
why  is  monsieur  so  unwilling  ?" 

On  the  return  of  Norris,  her  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  Elizabeth  questioned  him  very  minutely  as  to  the 
personal  qualifications  of  Henry  of  Anjou ;  and  received  such 
a  favourable  description  of  his  fine  figure,  handsome  face,  and 
graceful  mien,  that  conceiving  a  great  wish  to  see  him,  she 
ordered  Leicester  to  make  a  discreet  arrangement  for  that 
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purpose  with  La  Motte  Penelon,  -without  committing  her 
maidenly  delicacy.  The  plan  proposed  was^  for  her  to  direct 
her  progress  towards  the  Kentish  coast^  and  then^  if  her 
princely  suitor  wished  to  see  her,  he  might  cross  the  Channel 
incognito  by  a  morning  tide,  and  return  by  the  next  tide, 
provided  he  had  no  inclination  to  remain  longer  to  cultivate 
the  opportunity  thus  condescendingly  vouchsafed  to  him  of 
pleading  his  own  cause.  ^  Unfortunately,  monsieur  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  become  the  hero  of  the  pretty  romance 
which  the  royal  coquette  had  taken  the  trouble  of  devising, 
by  way  of  enlivening  the  solemn  dulness  of  a  diplomatic 
courtship  with  a  spice  of  reality.  She  had,  from  first  to  last, 
declared  that  nothing  on  earth  should  induce  her  to  marry  a 
prince  whom  she  had  not  seen  j  and  Henry  of  Anjou,  though 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  princes  in  Eu- 
rope, perversely  determined  not  to  gratify  her  curiosity  by 
eidiibiting  himself.  Perhaps  he  had  been  alarmed  at  the 
well-meant,  but  injudicious  hint  conveyed  by  monsieur  la 
Motte  to  his  royal  mother,  that  the  queen's  ladies  had 
received  instructions  to  watch  him  very  diligently,  in  order 
to  discover  whether  he  evinced  any  genuine  demonstrations 
of  love  for  their  mistress, — a  formidable  ordeal,  certainly,  for 
any  man  to  undergo,  who  was  expected  to  play  the  wooer  to 
a  royal  spinster  of  Elizabeth's  age  and  temper.  Her  majesty 
being  disappointed  of  a  personal  interview  of  monsieur, 
requested  to  see  his  portrait,  and  two  w^re  sent  for  her  in- 
spection by  the  queen-mother. 

In  her  official  instructions  to  Walsingham,  on  the  subject 
of  her  marriage  with  Anjou,  Elizabeth  expresses  herself 
sincerely  disposed  to  take  a  consort  for  the  good  of  her  realm. 
Enlarging,  at  the  same  time,  on  her  natural  preference  for  a 
maiden  life,  she  says,' — ^^  In  the  beginning  of  our  reign  it  is 
not  unknown  how  we  had  no  disposition  of  our  own  nature 
to  many ;  nor  when  the  king  our  dear  father  reigned,  and 
many  times  pressed  us  earnestly  to  marry }  nor  when,  in  the 
late  king  our  brother's  time,  the  like  was  renewed  unto  us» 

*  D^p^es  de  La  Motte  Fenelon. 
'  Complete  AmTw—ulor,  by  eg  Dodiey  Diggci,  folSo  68. 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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even  for  such  as  were  then  in  real  possession  of  kingdoms. 
When  we  lived  bnt  in  a  private  state  as  a  daughter  or  a  sister 
to  a  king,  yet  could  we  never  induce  our  mind  to  marry,  but 
rather  did  satisfy  ourself  with  a  solitary  life/'  Who  the 
regal  suitors  were  by  whom  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  was 
sought  during  her  father's  life  might  have  been  known  to  h^- 
self,  but  no  historian  or  documentary  evidence  has  ever  recorded 
their  names.  Small,  however,  would  have  been  the  attention 
vouchsafed  by  Henry  VIII.  to  her  reluctance  to  espouse  any 
on  whom  he  might  have  felt  disposed  to  bestow  her  in  mar- 
riage. The  evidences  of  history  sulBiciently  prove,  that,  from 
the  time  of  her  mother's  first  decline  in  the  favour  of  the 
capricious  tyrant  Henry,  the  young  Elizabeth  was  at  discount 
in  the  royal  matrimonial  market,  and  even  the  earl  of  Arran 
neglected  to  secure  her,  when  offered  as  a  bride  for  his  son. 
The  scene  was  changed,  as  she  felt,  when  a  kingdom  became 
her  portion;  and  her  contempt  for  the  interested  motives  of 
the  numerous  princely  wooers  by  whom  she  was  then  sur- 
rounded, was  open  and  undisguised.  But  as  the  princes  of 
the  royal  house  of  France  were  not  marriageable  till  some 
time  after  her  accession  to  the  crown,  she  received  the  suc- 
cessive proposals  of  the  three  brothers  with  more  civility  than 
sinomty.  She  had  a  great  political  game  to  play;  and  in 
entertaining  the  matrimonial  overtures  fixmi  the  court  c^ 
France,  she  disarmed  every  hostile  attempt  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  made  in  favour  of  her  royal  prisoner^  Mary 
Stuart. 

She  directed  Walsingham  to  say,  in  her  name,  '^  that,  con- 
sidering the  king  is  married,  there  can  be  no  greater  nor 
worthier  offer  made  by  the  crown  of  France  than  monrieor 
d'Anjou,  and  therefore  we  do  thankfidly  accept  it/'  On  the 
terms  of  the  marriage  she  bids  him  say,  ''that  he  thinks  no 
less  can  be  offi^ed  for  conditions^  than  was  by  the  emperor 
Charles  with  king  Philip^  fi3r  queen  Mary.'*  On  the  matter 
of  religion,  Walsingham  was  privately  to  inform  the  queen-, 
mother,  "  that  though  she  did  not  mean  to  put  any  force  on 
the  conscience  of  her  son,  jei  she  could  not  permit  his 
exercising  that  form  of  religion  in  En^Uuid  which  was  pro- 
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hibited  by  tlie  laws  of  the  realm;  abd  tliat  she  should 
re^iire  his  attendance  upon  her  at  gach  churches  and 
oratKKries  as  she  £reqaented.''  She  adds^  ^'that  she  is  con- 
tented to  have  tids  matter  kept  secret  for  the  present/' 
meaning  to  make  no  one  privy  to  it  bnt  such  members  of  her 
council  whom  she  has  most  reason  to  trusty  botii  for  fidelity 
and  secrecy;  *'to  "wit,  our  cousin  the  earl  of  Leicester^  of 
whom  you  may  say  that^  whatsoever  may  be  otherwise 
doubted^  we  find  ready  to  allow  of  any  marriage  that  we  shall 
like^  and  the  other  is  sir  William  Cecil,  lord  of  Burleigh,  and 
our  principal  secretary/'^  Walsingham  wrote  to  Burleigh, 
*'  that  this  letter  ftdrly  perplexed  him ;  but  he  thought  it 
safest  to  follow  the  course  prescribed  by  her  majesty^  what- 
ever came  of  it." 

Meantime  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  others  of  his  party,  had 
arrived  in  England,  to  treat  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland  in  the 
name  of  the  infismt  king  James.  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was 
still  amusing  Mary  and  the  court  of  France  with  deceptive 
negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  that  unfortunate  princess 
to  hw  liberty  and  her  throne,  required  the  rebel  commis- 
sioners to  declare  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  deposed 
their  queen.  Instead  of  gratifying  her,  as  she  expected,  with 
the  repetition  of  all  their  frightful  accusations  against  her 
hapless  kinswoman,  they  £avonred  her  majesty  with  a  lengthy 
manifesto,  setting  forth  '^  that  Scotland  had  from  time  im- 
memorial been  governed  by  male  monarchs;  and  that  they 
had  the  auth(»rity  of  Calvin  to  prove  that  magistrates  had 
power  to  punish  wicked  sovereigns,  by  imprisoning  and  de- 
priving them  of  their  realms ;  that  they  had  shown  their 
queen  great  favour  in  permitting  her  son  to  reign,  and  that 
she  existed  at  that  time  only  through  the  mercy  of  her 
people.'^'  Elizabeth  could  not  listen  with  even  a  show  of 
patience  to  sentiments  so  opposed  to  her  notion  of  passive 
obedience  and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  She  told  the 
deputies  that  ''they  had  not  shown,  nor  could  she  perceive, 
any  just  cause  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  troubled 
their  queen;  and  advised  them  to  seek  other  means  for  com- 

1  Digger  *  Camden. 
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posing  the  discord  then  raging  in  Scotland/'  *  When  Morton 
revised  to  agree  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  with  Scotland 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  commissioners  of  Elizabeth, 
she  told  the  four  commissioners  who  brought  his  answer  to 
her^  ^^that  she  perceived  in  that  answer  the  arrogance  and 
hardness  of  a  very  obstinate  heart;  and  that  she  knew  that 
Morton  himself  had  not  brought  such  a  one  to  her  country, 
but  that  he  had  acquired  it  here^  from  some  of  the  members 
of  her  council,  of  whom  she  could  well  say,  that  they  deserved 
to  be  hanged  at  the  gate  of  the  palace^  with  a  copy  of  their 
advice  about  their  necks/' ^ 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1571,  queen  Elizabeth  held   a 
council  at  Greenwich,  at  which  the  affairs  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  were  debated  in  her  presence,  and  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  then  on  the  tapis^  caused  such  a  fierce  contention 
among  the  statesmen,  that  her  majesty  was  compelled  to 
interpose  for  the  restoration  of  order.    This  she  did  in  the 
very  tone  of  old  Henry  her  father,  by  calling  one  of  the 
assembly  ''a  fool,"  and  another  *' a  madman/"    The  French 
ambassador  had  been  invited  to  attend  this  council,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  Mary's  royal  kindred  in  France,  and 
entered  just  at  the  moment  the  discussion  had  reached  this 
interesting  climax.     His  excellency  paid  his  compliments  to 
the  queen,  ^^  and  told  her  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
received  news  from  France,  and  begged  to  inquire  of  hers/* 
She  told  him,  with  much  satisfisu^on,  '^  that  she  could  inform 
him,  that  the  public  entry  of  their  majesties  of  France  had 
been  made  on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  and  that  her 
ambassador,  lord  Buckhur^t,  had  informed  her  that  it  was 
very  magnificent ;  and  also  had  written  to  her  accounts  of 
the  combat  at  the  barriers,  and  all  the  other  feats  that  had 
been  performed  by  the  royal  bridegroom,  Charles  IX.,  whose 
personal    prowess  he  had  greatly  extolled,  and   had  also 
praised  monseigneur,  his  brother.    That  one  of  her  equerries, 
whom  she  had  sent  with  lord  Backhurst,  was  already  returned^ 
and  had  affirmed  that,  without  making  comparisons  between 
kings,  for  he  had  never  seen  any  other  besides  his  present 
^Cundni.       *I)^pkh«d6LAMotteFeiifi]oii,YQl.iy.p,  20.       *  Ibid.,  p.  30. 
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majesty  of  Trance,  it  was  impossible  for  any  prince,  lord,  or 
gentleman  to  go  beyond  bim,  or  perform  his  part  more  gal- 
lantly or  with  greater  skill  in  every  sort  of  combat,  whether 
on  horse  or  foot ;  and  that  he  had  related  to  her  many  parti* 
colars,  which  had  given  her  such  pleasure,  that  she  had 
made  him  repeat  them  several  times,  not  without  wishing 
that  she  had  been  present,  as  a  third  queen,  to  see  it  all  her* 
self;  and  that,  in  truth,  she  could  willingly  have  reserved  for 
herself  the  commission  which  she  had  given  to  lord  Buckhurst^ 
to  go  and  congratulate  their  most  Christian  majesties  on  their 
present  felicity/'  adding,  *'that  she  trusted  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  most  Christian  queen  would  be  happily 
cured  of  all  her  sickness  in  the  course  of  the  next  nine  months/' 
She  then  said  ^'  she  had  to  solicit  pardon,  for  having  sent  a 
thief  to  Paris  to  steal  a  likeness  of  the  queen,  that  she  might 
enjoy  the  satisfSsiction  of  possessing  her  portrait/'  She  drew 
it  forth,  as  she  spoke,  from  that  capacious  pocket  to  which 
9he  was  accustomed  to  consign  the  letters  of  foreign  potentates 
and  despatches  from  her  own  ambassadors,  with  other  diplo- 
matic papers,  and  showing  it  to  monsieur  la  Motte,  inquired 
''if  her  most  Christian  majesty  had  quite  as  much  emftonpotn/ 7 
and  whether  her  complexion  were  as  beautiful  as  the  painter 
had  represented?"*  Before  the  interview  concluded.  La 
Motte  said,  "he  was  instructed  to  inquire  how  her  majesty 
meant  to  proceed  with  respect  to  the  queen  of  Scotland?" 
On  which  Elizabeth  observed,  "that  she  had  doubted  whether 
he  would  allow  the  audience  to  end  without  naming  the  queen 
of  Scots  to  her,  whom  she  could  wish  not  to  be  quite  so  much 
in  bis  master's  remembrance,  and  still  less  in  his." 

Our  great  constitutional  sovereign  having  governed  her 
realm  for  the  last  five  years  without  the  aid  of  a  parliament, 
found  it  necessary  to  summon  one  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
an  enormous  property-tax,  consisting  of  two-tenths  and  two- 
fifteenths,  and  one  subsidy  by  the  laity,  and  six  shillings  in 
the  pound  by  the  deigy.'  The  interference  of  Elizabeth  in 
the  continental  wars,  and  the  pensions  she  had  paid  for  years, 
and  continued  to  pay,  to  the  mercenary  agitators  in  France, 
■  D^pdches  de  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  iv.  '  Journals  of  Ftoliamenit 
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Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  compelled  her  to  inflict  these  griev- 
ous burdens  on  her  own  subjects.  The  spoils  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  risings  in  the  norths 
might  have  sufficed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  armament 
employed  to  crush  the  insurrection ;  but  the  queen  had  been 
harassed  by  the  importunities  of  a  greedy  set  of  self-interested 
councillors  and  servants,  who  expected  to  be  paid  for  their 
loyal  adherence  to  her  cause  out  of  the  forfeitures  of  their 
misguided  neighbours.  At  the  head  of  these  bold  be^ars 
was  her  cousin  lord  Hunsdon,  who,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
was  laudably  anxious  that  her  migesty's  friends  ^'may  pyk  a 
sallett "  from  the  spoils  of  the  house  of  Porcy.*  He  and  his 
sons  had  made  a  good  thing  of  the  late  revolt* 

Nothing  tends  more  to  establish  despotism  in  sovereigns, 
than  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  a  faction  to  resist  lawful 
authority.  In  consequence  of  the  late  rebellion,  statutes 
were  made  for  the  security  of  the  queen,  which  stretched  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  beyond  the  limits  to  which  the 
haughtiest  of  her  predecessors  had  jHresumed  to  carry  it; 
and  the  penalties  against  nonconformity  assumed  a  cha- 
racter as  inconsistent  with  the  divine  spirit  of  Christianily 
as  the  religious  persecutions  which  had  disgraced  the  pre- 
ceding reign.  In  the  very  face  of  these  arbitrary  enact- 
ments, William  Strickland,  esq.,  an  old  sea-captain,  who 
had  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  puritan  party  in  the 
house  of  commons,  moved  a  reformation  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  his  motion  was  suf^rted  by 
those  members  professing  the  same  opinions,  l^e  queen  was 
highly  offended  at  the  presumption  of  Strickland,  in  daring 
to  touch  on  matters  over  which  she,  as  the  head  of  the 
church,  claimed  su^H^eme  jurisdiction;^  but  wh^i  this  inti- 
mation was  given  to  the  commons,  Strickland  and  his  party 
unanimously  exclaimed,  '^that  the  salvation  of  thdr  souls 
was  m  question,  to  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were 

1  So  nraob  offended  was  Hunsdon  at  not  beini;  gnitified  witk  tlie  piddng  of 
the  salad  on  which  he  had  set  his  mmd,  that  he  refiiaed  to  cany  iiie  onftrtimste 
earl  of  Northumberland  to  be  executed  at  York,  with  this  remark : — -"  Sir  John 
Forster  hath  both  the  commodity  and  profit  of  all  his  lands  in  Northumberland^ 
and  he  is  fittest  to  have  the  cari'iage  of  him  to  York." — ^Appendix  to  Memoruds 
of  the  Nor^em  Rebellion,  by  sir  C.  Sharpe.  *  Journals  of  Ptolianieat. 
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notliing  in  comparison.^  Elizabeth^  in  a  transport  of  indig- 
naticm^  summoned  the  nncompromising  northern  member 
before  her  and  her  council^  and  laid  her  personal  commands 
upon  him  not  to  appear  any  more  in  the  house  of  commons. 
This  arbitrary  interference  with  the  proceedings  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  body  of  her  subjects  excited  murmurs 
both  deep  and  loud  in  the  house^  which,  for  the  first  time^ 
entered  the  lists  with  royalty  on  the  subject  of  violated  pri« 
vilege,  and  in  defence  of  that  palladium  of  English  liberty, — 
freedom  of  debate.  They  maintained,  withal,  the  constitu- 
tional truth,  that  it  was  neither  in  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
to  make  laws  singly,  nor  to  violate  those  that  were  already 
established.  Elizabeth  had  the  wisdom  to  relinquish  the 
struggle,  and  Strickland  triumphantly  resumed  his  place  in 
the  house,  where  he  was  received  with  shouts  of  congratu- 
lation.^ If  we  may  trust  the  reports  of  La  Motte  Fenelon, 
Elizabeth  was  heard  to  say  ''that  she  was  tired  of  parlia- 
ments. None  of  her  predecessors,'^  she  observed,  "had  held 
more  than  three  during  their  whole  lives,  while  she  already 
had  had  four ;  and  she  had  been  so  much  tormented  in  the 
last  about  marrying^  that  she  had  resolved  on  two  things, — 
the  first  was^  never  to  hold  another  parliament ;  the  other, 
never  to  marry ;  and  she  meant  to  die  in  this  resolution.'^' 
But,  as  concerned  dispensing  with  parliament,  it  was  easier 
to  make  that  resolution  than  to  abide  by  it. 

It  had  been  rendered  penal  even  to  speak  of  any  other  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  of  England  than  the  issue  of  tiie  reigning 

1  lyEwes*  Journals.  That  qneen  Elizabeth  £d  not  scrapie  to  send  members 
of  parliament  to  the  Tower  for  saying  what  she  did  not  hke,  is  evident  fix>m 
what  be&U  Mr.  Wentworth.  A  Inief  abetraet  of  her  dealings  with  him  is  as 
follows.  "  Wentworth,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  reflecting  on  the 
qneen  fbr  ordering  Mr.  Striddaad  to  forbear  coming  to  the  house  last  aoBakm^^ 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  February  8»  1575."-Toon6's  Chronology,  second  edition. 
Again,  in  February  1587,  several  of  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  house  cf 
commons  were  sent  to  the  Tower  by  an  order  from  council,  for  bringing  in  a 
bill  to  establish  puritanisni  against  the  church  of  England.^Toone,  voL  i.  p.  184*. 
Agaia,  in  September  1587,  a  book  of  devotion  bdng  presented  to  the  house  of 
eonunois  by  faai  members  of  parliament^  the  queen  committed  to  prison  the 
four  loemben  who  presei^fid  it.-Toone,  voL  L  p.  185.  The  rash  attempt  of 
Charles  I.  to  foUow  the  example  of  this  much-eulogized  sovereign  in  violating 
parliamentary  privilege,  cost  him  his  head. 

a  JO^pSches  de  La  Motte  Fenelon. 
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queen.  Elizabeth's  fastidious  delicacy  in  refusing  to  Iiave  the 
word  lawful  annexed^  as  if  it  were  possible  that  any  other 
than  legitimate  children  cotdd  be  bom  of  her,  gave  rise  not 
only  to  unnecessary  discussions  on  the  subject,  but  some 
defSEunatory  reports  as  to  her  motives  for  objecting  to  the 
customary  word.  "  I  remember/'  says  Camden,  ^*  being  then 
a  young  man,  hearing  it  said  openly  by  people,  that  this  was 
done  by  the  contrivance  of  Leicester,  with  a  design  to  impose, 
hereafter,  some  base  son  of  his  own  upon  the  nation  as  the 
queen's  offspring.''  In  the  preceding  August,  a  Norfolk 
gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Marsham,  had  actually  been  tried 
for  saying  ^'  that  my  lord  of  Leicester  had  two  children  by 
the  queen,"  and  was  condemned  to  lose  both  his  ears,  or  else 
to  pay  a  hundred  pounds :  both  punishments  combined  would 
scarcely  have  been  too  severe  for  the  propagation  of  so 
injurious  a  scandal  of  a  female  sovereign.' 

Early  in  April,  1571,  signor  Guido  Cavalcanti  arrived  in 
England,  bearing  a  joint  letter  from  Charles  IX.  and  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  addressed  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  a 
formal  tender  of  the  duke  of  Anjou's  hand  was  made  to  her. 
Cavalcanti  was  stopped  at  Dover  by  order  of  the  queen,  and 
conducted,  under  a  guard,  to  the  house  of  lord  Burleigh  in 
London,  where  she  had  a  secret  interview  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  mission  before  he  was  permitted  to  see  the 
French  ambassador,  to  whom  the  office  of  presenting  the  royal 
letter  to  her  majesty  was  assigned  by  his  own  court.  The 
next  day.  La  Motte  Fenelon  obtained  an  audience  of  her 
majesty,  who  received  him  in  a  retired  part  of  her  gallery, 
where  he  made  the  proposal  in  due  form,  and  delivered  to 
her  the  letter  from  the  king  and  queen-mother  of  France. 
She  received  it  with  evident  satisfisu^on,  and  replied  modestly; 
but  expressed  herself  so  desirous  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  marriage,  that  he  was  fiilly  convinced  of  her  sincerity.* 

1  Another  vile  defiuner  of  the  maiden  nugeatj  of  England,  named  Mather, 
asserted  '*  that  the  queen  intended  to  cut  off  such  of  her  nobility  as  were  not 
perfhmed  and  court-like  to  please  her  delicate  eye,  and  place  such  as  were  fer 
her  turn,  meaning  dancers,  such  as  the  earl  of  Lacester  and  Hatton,  about  her.** 
— Bumey's  oonfcission  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Murdin's  State-Pkipen. 
*  D^pdcbes  de  Fenelon,  voL  iv.  p.  58. 
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The  state-papers  of  France  abound  in  professions  of  the  true 
love  and  esteem  which  impelled  Charles  and  Catherine  to 
solicit  the  hand  of  the  queen  of  England  for  her  "devoted 
servant,  monsieur;''  together  with  a  few  apologies  for  not 
having  come  to  a  positive  declaration  sooner,  "  having  been 
informed  that  her  majesty  was  determined  never  to  take  a 
consort,  and  that  she  was  accustomed  to  deride  and  mock 
every  one  who  pretended  to  her  hand,  which  had  deterred 
their  most  Christian  majesties  from  preferring  the  suit  of  their 
said  son  and  brother,  and  had  made  monsieur  very  sad  and 
sore  at  heart."*  Elizabeth,  in  her  reply,  earnestly  defended 
herself  from  the  charge  of  '*  ever  having  mocked  or  trifled 
with  any  of  the  princely  candidates  for  her  hand/'  She 
availed  herself,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  opportunity  of  enu* 
merating  a  few  of  the  most  considerable  bf  those.  '^  When 
the  king  of  Spain  first  proposed  to  her,''  she  said,  ''she 
immediately  excused  herself  on  a  scruple  of  conscience,  which 
would  not  permit  her  to  espouse  one  who  had  been  her  sister's 
husband ;  and  as  to  the  princes  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  she 
had,  within  eight  days,  replied  to  them,  'that  she  had  no 
inclination  then  to  marry,'  so  that  they  had  no  occasion  to 
wait ;  and  as  for  the  proposal  of  the  king,  Charles  IX.,  which 
was  made  when  he  was  very  young,  she  had  also  done  all  that 
was  proper  to  let  him  understand  her  mind.  The  archduke^ 
she  must  confess,  had  been  kept  longer  in  suspense,  because 
of  the  troubles  and  hindrances  that  were  happening  in  the 
world;  but  it  might  nevertheless  be  seen,  that  she  had  used 
no  deceit  towards  him."  She  artfully  hinted,  with  regard  to 
Scotland,  "that  when  monsieur  should  be  her  lord  and 
husband,  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  England  would  be  his 
concern  no  less  than  hers ;  and  he  would  see,  that  the  dangers 
caused  by  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would  be  more 
easy  to  parry  while  she  was  in  her  care,  than  if  she  were  at 
large."*  Among  the  preliminary  articles  presented  by  Caval- 
canti,  it  was  proposed  that  monsieur  and  his  domestics  should 
have  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  that,  immediately  the 
marriage  was  concluded,  monsieur  should  govern  jointly  with 
K  La  Motte  Fenekm,  toL  iv.  pp.  64,  65.  *  Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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the  queen ;  and  that^  the  day  after  the  eonsuimnatioix  of  the 
marriage,  he  should  he  crowned  as  the  hushand  of  the  qneen^ 
and  received  hy  her  suhjects  as  king^  and  sixty  thousand 
HTres  a-year  should  be  granted  for  his  maintenance.    It  was 
repUed,  on  the  part  of  ISizabeth^  *^  that  she  could  not  concede 
the  exercise  of  his  reUgion  to  the  duke^  but  that  she  would 
promise  that  neither  he  nor  his  servants  should  be  compelled 
to  use  those  of  her  church.    The  title  of  king/'  of  which  she 
notices    "there  was  precedent  in  the  case  of  her  sister'a 
husband^  king  Philip^  she  was  willing  to  allow.''      With 
regard  to  the  pension^  she  objected^  but  did  not  refuse  it^ 
obserring^  "that  king  Philip  had  no  manner  of  thing  allowed 
him^  but  sustained  all  his  own  charge,  and  gave  also  to 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  yeomen  of  our  nation  good  enter* 
tainment."^     She  then  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  domi« 
nions  of  the  prince,  and  in  what  manner  they  were  to  be 
inherited,  whether  by  daughters  as  well  as  sons.     She  notices 
that  the  ambassadcMr  had  earnestly  required,  "  that  if  the  duke 
should  suryive  her,  and  have  a  child  living  that  should  be 
heir  to  the  crown,  he  might  retain  the  regal  title  with  this 
modificaticm,  to  be  called  rea?  pater ;  and  if  no  child  should 
be  surviving,  then  to  be  called  rex  dotariui"  [king-dowager]. 
Of  this  very  anginal  clause,  her  majesty  contents  herself  with 
observing,  "  that  she  considers  it  rather  matter  of  form  than 
substance,  and  meeter  to  be  thought  of  when  greater  matters 
are  accorded."^ 

Monsieur  de  Foix  observed  to  Walsingham,  ^^  that  it  was 
necessary,  both  for  the  prince's  happiness  and  honour,  that 
he  should  have  some  reUgion,  and  that  he  believed  him  to  be 
well  disposed  in  that  way,  yet  not  so  assuredly  groimded  but 
that  some  change  might  be  effected  in  time,  and  with  the 
queen's  good  persuasions;  whereof,  continued  the  CathoUc 
negotiator,  "we  have  seen  good  experi^xce  of  woman's  virtue 
in  that  way.  Constantino  was  converted  by  his  mother  He- 
lena, the  king  of  Navarre  by  the  queen  his  wife,  and  therefore 
can  I  not  doubt  but,  this  match  proceeding,  monsieur  wiU  be 
turned  by  his  wife."  To  this,  it  was  replied  on  Elizabeth's 
1  InatroctiQni  to  Walsingbam,  in  the  Complete  Ambawmdor,  84k  *  Ibid. 
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part,  ^that  altihoiigb  it  would  be  a  glory  to  ber  to  imitate  tbe 
empress  Helena  in  so  great  a  tMng^  yet  it  by  no  means  foU 
lowed  tbat  sucb  woold  be  tbe  case  witb  regard  to  monsieur^ 
fbr  tbere  were  to  tbe  ftdl  as  many  wires  converted  by  tbeir 
bnsbands  as  bnsbands  by  tbeir  wives/' ^ — ^'^It  was  ber  wisb/' 
she  said^  ''tbat  some  of  tbe  ceremonials  required  by  tbe 
prince  in  tbe  marriage  service,  sbould  be  omitted/'  Tbe 
reply  was,  ''tbat  ber  majesty's  marriage  witb  monsieur  ongbt 
to  be  dignified  witb  all  tbe  aolemnitiea  suited  to  tbeir  relative 
positions,  and  that  tbe  king  and  qneen  of  France  were  sure 
she  would  not  treat  tbe  prince  so  unkindly  as  to  wish  to 
deprive  him  o£  the  exerdse  of  bis  religion;  neither  could  she 
esteem  him,  if,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantages,  he  were 
to  dispeafise  witb  it/'  Elizabeth  very  obligingly  responded^ 
"that  she  had  herself  been  aacr^d  and  crowned  according  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  by  CatboUc  bishops, 
without,  however,  assisting  at  tbe  mass ;  and  that  she  would 
be  sorry  if  she  thought  monsieur  was  willing  to  give  up  his 
religion,  for  if  be  bad  the  heart  to  forsake  God,  he  might  also 
forsake  her/'  However,  she  referred  all  to  the  lords  Leices-* 
ter  and  Burleigh,  whom  she  appears  to  have  constituted  lord 
keepers  of  ber  conscienoe  in  this  delicate  affair.' 

In  a  private  conversation  with  La  Motte  Fendon^  Elisa- 
beth observed,  feM^etioosly,  "tbat  one  of  ber  reasons  for  wishing 
to  dispense  witb  tbe  daborate  matrimonial  service  of  ber  pro- 
posed bridegroom's  church,  was  on  the  score  of  portents;  for 
if  numsieur,  in  consequence  of  so  many  ceremonies,  sbould 
chance  to  let  the  nuptial  ring  &11  on  tbe  groond^  she  sbould 
regard  it  as  an  evil  (unen.^  She  expressed  a  great  desire  for 
him  to  aecompany  her  sometimes  to  prayers,  that  neither  she 
nor  ber  people  might  see  any  manifestation  of  ill-will  on  hia 
part  towards  tbe  Protestant  religion*  "  He  need  not  donbt," 
she  said,  "of  being  very  honourably  provided  for  by  ber,  in 
case  of  being  tbe  sunrivar,  and  during  ber  life  be  and  she 
would  have  all  things  in  common/"  Then  she  spoke  of  the 
praises  she  had  beard  of  tbe  prince,  witb  a  feai;  put  in  paren-« 

'  Ccnnplete  Ambassador. 
*  D^pdcbes  de  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  It.  pp.  65»  66.  *  La  Motte  Fenelon. 
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thetically,  ''that  he  had  not  received' sach  adyantageous 
reports  of  her/'  and  fell  to  repeating  the  commendations  she 
had  heard  of  his  sense^  prudence^  and  good  grace^  of  his  yalour 
and  magnanimity^  and  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  person^ 
not  forgetting  to  speak  of  his  haQd^  which  she  had  been  told 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Prance;  "and  then/'  says 
the  ambassador^  "concluded,  with  a  smile,  'that  she  would 
have  me  told  one  day  by  my  said  lord,  if  things  came  to  a 
good  winding-up,  that  I  ought  rather  to  have  maintained  that 
a  match  with  her  would  be  more  honourable  for  him,  than 
with  the  queen  of  Scots/'' 

The  ambassador  endeavoured  to  gain  a  clear  understanding 
of  her  majesty's  intentions  on  this  subject,  by  artfully  pump- 
ing the  countess  of  Lenox,  who  told  him,  that  "  by  what  she 
could  observe  in  the  queen,  she  seemed  to  be  not  only  well 
disposed,  but  afiPectionately  inclined  to  my  said  lord;  that 
she  generally  talked  of  nothing  but  his  virtues  and  perfec- 
tions; that  her  majesty  dressed  better,  appeared  more  lively, 
and  more  of  a  belle  than  was  usual,  on  his  account;  but  that 
she  did  not  use  much  confidence  with  her  ladies  on  this 
subject,  reserving  it  entirely  between  herself,  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, and  my  lord  Burleigh ;  so,  if  I  required  more  light  on 
the  matter,  I  must  obtain  it  from  one  of  the  twain."  ^  On 
this  hint.  La  Motte  Fenelon  applied  himself  to  Leicester  and 
Burieigh,  and  inquired  of  them  how  the  nobles  of  the  realm 
stood  affected  to  the  match.  Leicester  replied,  "  that  he  had 
sounded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  on  that  point,  for  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  he  had  professed  himself 
entirely  devoted  to  the  wishes  of  the  king  of  France  and  his 
brother  of  Anjou."  Meantime  the  ambassador  was  informed 
by  his  spies,  that  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  queen 
neither  could,  would,  or  ought  to  espouse  monsieur,  and  that 
her  intention  was  merely  to  lull  the  French  court  on  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  aud  also  to  induce  the  king  of  Spain  to 
offer  better  conditions  to  her,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  some 
of  her  subjects. 

Elizabeth  had,  at  the  same  time,  received  reports  of  a  far 
>  D^)khe8  de  La  Motte  Fenelon,  voL  iv. 
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more  annoying  nature  firom  her  spies  in  France,  and  in  her 
next  interview  with  La  Motte  F^nelon  she  complained  bitterly, 
''that  it  had  been  said  in  France,  that  monsieur  wonld  do  well 
to  many  an  old  creature  who  had  had  for  the  last  year  the 
eril  in  her  1^  which  was  not  yet  healed,  and  never  could  be 
cured;  and  that  under  pretext  of  a  remedy,  they  could  send 
her  a  potion  firom  France  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  would  find 
himself  a  widower  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  months ;  and  then 
he  might  please  himself  by  marrying  the  queen  of  Scotland, 
and  remain  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  united  realms.'^ 
She  added,  ''that  she  was  not  so  much  shocked  at  this  pro- 
ject on  her  own  account,  as  she  was  from  her  r^ard  for 
monsieur,  and  the  honour  of  the  regal  house  firom  which  he 
sprang/^  His  excellency,  with  all  the  vivacious  eloquence 
of  his  nation,  expressed  his  detestation  of  the  report,  and  the 
person  by  whom  it  had  been  promulgated ;  and  entreated  the 
queen  to  name  him,  that  their  majesties  of  France  might  punish 
him.  Elizabeth  replied,  with  great  anger,  "  that  it  was  not 
yet  the  proper  time  to  name  him;  but  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
toie,  and  she  would  soon  let  them  know  more  about  it.'^^ 
The  next  time  she  vouchsafed  an  audience  to  his  excellency, 
she  gave  him  a  shrewd  hint  on  the  sore  subject,  by  informing 
him  "that,  notwithstanding  the  evil  report  that  had  been 
made  of  her  leg,  she  had  not  neglected  to  dance  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday  at  the  marquess  of  Northampton's  wedding; 
so  she  hoped  that  monsieur  would  not  find  himself  cheated 
into  marrying  a  cripple,  [une  b(ntetise,'\  instead  of  a  lady  of 
proper  paces.''*  *  That  Sunday  evening's  performance  of  the 
royal  Terpsichore  must  have  been  well  worth  witnessing. 
How  "  high  and  disposedly"  she  danced  on  that  occasion,  and 
the  enei^etic  nature  of  the  pirouettes  she  executed  for  the 
honour  of  England,  as  a  public  vindication  of  the  activity  of 
her  insulted  limb,  may  be  imagined. 

Walsingham  at  this  juncture  informed  his  sovereign  "  that 

the  court  of  France  projected  a  marriage  between  the  duke 

of  Anjou  and  Mary  queen  of  Scots;  and  matters  were  so  £Eur 

fdvanced,  that  the  pope  had  been  applied  to,  and  had  pro* 

>  D^p6ches  de  La,  Motte  Fenelon,  yoL  iv.  p.  85.  '  llud^  p.  21. 
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miBod  to  grant  a  dispensation;  and  tliat  it  tms  detenninedi  if 
the  treaty  for  restoring  her  to  hor  libeity  and  royal  anthcmty 
did  not  sacceed^  that  an  expedition  i^onld  be  immediately 
prepared  for  taking  her  by  force  of  arms  fixnn  England.^ 
EUaabeth  was  transp<»*ted  wilii  rage  and  jealousy  at  the  idea 
that  the  prince,  whose  addresses  she  had  condescended  to 
encourage,  actually  prefesrred  to  her  and  her  royal  dowry  tiie 
deposed,  calumniated  princess,  whose  exntence  hung  on  her 
^at.  This  pr^Brenoe,  though  unsought  by  har  beautiful  rival) 
who,  wrapped  up  in  the  excitement  of  her  romantic  passion 
fer  Norfolk,  regarded  the  addresses  of  all  other  suit(»rs  with 
cdidness  and  impatience,  was  probably  the  cause  oi  the  vin^ 
dictive  cruelty  with  which  the  last  fifteen  years  c^the  haj4ess 
Mary's  imprisonment  was  aggravated,  and  the  many  petty 
mortifications  which  Elisabeth  inflicted  upon  her.  Mary^s 
treatment  at  tins  period  was  so  harsh,  that  Charles  inter- 
posed in  behalf  of  his  hapless  sister-in-law  by  his  ambassador, 
who,  ceasing  to  speak  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  warned  Elizabeth, 
^*  that  unless  she  took  means  finr  the  restoration  of  the  queen 
of  Scotland  to  her  rightful  dignity,  and  in  the  mean  time 
treated  her  in  a  kind  and  honourable  manner,  he  should  send 
fcnrces  openly  to  her  assistance.  Elisabeth  stifled  her  anger 
at  this  menace  so  fkir  as  to  commence  her  reply  with  deceit- 
fdl  softness,  ^that  she  was  grieved  that  he  should  always  put 
her  friendship  at  less  account  than  that  of  the  queen  ci 
Scots;''  and  then  began  angrily  to  enumerate  a  great  number 
dT  offences  which  she  had  received  from  that  lady  before  she 
entered  into  her  realm;  and  many  and  more  hdnous  ones 
since,  by  her  intrigues  with  Rome,  France,  and  Flanders,  and 
lately  with  the  countess  de  Feria  in  Spain, — of  all  of  which 
she  had  such  clear  proofs  in  h^  possession,  that  she  could 
not  but  regard  her  as  her  greatest  enemy%"^ 

In  June,  1571,  Elizabeth  wreaked  her  long-hoarded  ven- 
geance on  the  hoary  head  of  her  ancient  foe.  Dr.  Stcwrey,  who 
had,  during  her  time  of  trouble  in  her  sister's  reign>  loudly 
proclaimed  before  the  convocation,  ''that  it  was  oi Uttle  avail 
destroying  the  branches,  as  long  as  the  princess  ]Sdzabeth> 
^  I>^p6chei  de  La  Motte  Feoeloii. 
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the  root  of  all  lierenes^  was  sufiered  to  remain.'^  On  her 
aocession,  he  had  entered  the  service  of  Philip  of  Spain;  but 
in  the  year  1569  he  was  taken  on  board  an  English  ship^  on 
his  voyage  to  London^  He  vras  tried  on  the  chaises  of  magic 
and  ttcBaon,  and  condemned  to  death.  One  of  the  charges 
against  him  iras^  that  every  day  bef(»re  dinner  he  regularly 
cursed  her  majesty^  as  a  part  of  his  grace.  The  Spanisl? 
ambassador  endeavoured  to  save  StcNrey^s  life^  by  claiming 
him  as  a  subject  of  the  Catholic  king.  ^The  king  of  Spain 
may  have  his  head^  if  he  wishes  it/'  replied  Elizabeth;  ''but 
his  body  shall  be  left  in  England.''^ 

About  this  time  the  empen^  Maximilian  offered  his  eldest 
mm,  prince  Rodcdph^  as  a  husband  for  Elizabeth^  a  youth 
about  six  months  younger  than  the  duke  of  Anjou;  and 
Elizabeth  gave  an  encouraging  reply  to  the  overture.  On 
this,  the  ambitious  queen^mothar  of  F^rance^  dreading  the  loss 
of  so  grand  a  match  for  her  son  Anjou^  conjured  him  to 
waive  all  foolish  scruples^  and  win  the  prize  firom  this  power- 
ful rival.  She  ev^i  entreated  Walsingham  to  try  the  effect 
of  his  rhetoric  on  h^  perverse  son^  in  a  private  conversation^ 
f(»r  the  purpose  of  prevailing  on  him  to  exchange  the  mass  for 
the  crown-matrimonial  of  England.  The  prince  replied  as 
evasively  as  Elizabeth  hersdf  could  have  done  under  such 
temptation^  by  sayings  ''that  he  rather  desired  to  become  the 
means  of  redressing  inconveniences  than  causing  any^  which 
he  trusted  would  not  happen,''  Not  to  be  outdone  by  Eliza- 
beth's boasts  of  the  numerous  matrimonial  offers  she  had 
received,  he  added,  "that  though  he  was  young,  yet  for 
the  last  five  years  many  overtures  of  marriage  had  been 
made  to  him,  but  that  he  found  in  himself  no  inclination 
to  yield  to  any,  till  the  present;  but,"  said  he,  "I  must 
needs  confess,  that  though  the  great  commendations  that  are 
made  of  the  queen,  your  mistress,  for  h^  rare  gifts  as  well  of 
mind  as  of  body,  being,  as  even  her  very  enemies  say,  the 
rarest  creature  that  has  been  seen  in  Europe  these  five  hun- 

*  Storey  was  executed  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  had  heen  the  most  pitiless  of 
persecnton,  and  gloried  in  having  inflicted  acta  of  needless  cruelty  with  his  own 
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dred  years^  my  affectionfl^  gronnded  upon  so  good  respect, 
make  me  yield  to  be  wholly  hers ;  and  if  I  thought  any 
inconvenience  could  ensue  to  her  disquiet  through  me,  I 
would  rather  wish  myself  never  to  have  been/^  He  then 
requested,  as  it  touched  his  soul  and  conscience,  that  some 
private  place  might  be  accorded  for  the  exercise  of  his  own 
religion  in  secret.  Walsingham  replied,  by  recommending 
him  to  dispose  himself  to  a  devout  attendance  on  the  church 
service.  The  prince  rejoined,  "  that  he  knew  not  how  God 
hereafter  would  dispose  his  heart,  therefore  for  the  present  he 
requested  her  majesty  to  weigh,  in  her  own  mind,  what  it 
was  to  do  any  thing  with  scruple  or  remorse  of  conscience ; 
and  so  requested  Walsingham  to  present  his  most  affectionate 
and  humble  commendations  to  her,  and  to  assure  her  that 
she  'only^  had  authority  to  command  him/'^ 

Elizabeth  had,  about  the  same  time,  the  offer  of  the  young 
hero  and  hope  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  France,  Henry  of 
Navarre,  but  she  gave  little  encouragement  to  his  suit.  Her 
pride  was  more  flattered  by  the  addresses  of  the  princes  of  the 
royal  houses  of  Valois  and  Austria.  She  coquetted  with  all 
in  turn,  both  amorously  and  politically.  She  caused  reports 
to  be  circulated,  that  she  was  going  to  send  sir  Henry  Sid* 
ney  and  sir  James  Crofts  into  Spain,  on  a  secret  mission 
touching  the  rival  candidate  for  her  hand,  prince  Bodolph. 
Then  the  indefatigable  monsieur  la  Motte,  alarmed  at  the 
possibility  of  such  an  alliance,  redoubled  his  flatteries  and 
persuasions  in  behalf  of  his  recreant  client,  Anjou,  whom 
neither  gallantry,  ambition,  nor  maternal  authority  could 
induce  to  come  to  England  and  plead  his  own  cause.  All, 
however,  that  could  be  effected  in  the  way  of  deputy  court- 
ship was  done  by  our  silver-tongued  diplomatist  from  day  to 
day,  and  still  the  treaty  advanced  no  further,  though  Leicester 
affected  to  be  anxious  for  its  completion,  and  her  majesty 
appeared  to  be  well  disposed  towards  it.  One  evening  in 
Jime,  she  sent  for  La  Motte  Fenelon  to  go  with  her  into  her 
park  at  Westminster,  to  witness  a  salvo  of  artillery  and  a 
review  of  some  arquebusiers,  under  the  direction  of  the  earl 
*  Complete  Ambaoador^  p.  102. 
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of  Oxford,  when  she  was  pleased  to  say  ''that  she  should  not 
£ul  to  provide  in  good  time  pleasures  for  monsieur^  but  that 
she  was  astonished  at  the  tardy  proceedings  of  his  ambassador 
in  coming  to  some  conclusion/' 

In  his  despatch  of  the  9th  of  July,  monsieur  la  Motte 
informs  the  queen-mother  of  France,  "that  he  has  many 
times  inquired  of  the  lords  and  ladies  about  the  queen  how 
her  nugesty  stood  affected  to  the  marriage,  and  that  one  of 
her  ladies  had  told  him,  that  one  day,  when  she  was  alone 
with  the  queen,  her  majesty  had  of  her  own  accord  com- 
menced talking  of  monsieur,  and  had  said,  ^  that  at  present 
she  was  resolved  on  the  match ;  that  he  was  reputed  wise, 
brave,  and  generous,  and  very  amiable,  like  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  house  of  France;  that  he  was  handsome,  but  not 
vain,  and  she  trusted  that  he  would  deport  himself  so  plea- 
santly to  her  subjects,  that  all  would  be  agreeable  between  him 
and  diem;  and  that  they  two  would  Uve  very  happily  together, 
although  some  of  her  nobles,  who  were  in  the  interests  of 
others  of  her  suitors,  would  do  all  they  could  to  traverse  it. 
For  herself,'  she  confessed  ^that  she  had  been,  and  still  was, 
struggling  with  many  doubts;  for  as  he  was  younger  than 
herself,  she  feared  that  he  would  soon  despise  her,  especially 
if  she  should  have  no  children,  but  that  she  hoped  God,  in  his 
grace,  would  give  her  some;  and,  at  all  events,  she  would 
place  all  her  affection  on  the  prince,  and  love  and  honour 
him  as  her  Icnrd  and  husband.'''  The  lady  to  whom  these 
observations  were  made,  endeavoured  to  encourage  her  royal 
mistress  in  her  present  disposition. 

The  next  day,  some  of  her  other  ladies  strove  to  infuse 
scroples  into  the  mind  of  the  queen,  by  speaking  of  the 
dangers  that  were  involved  in  this  marriage,  and  prognosti- 
cated that  she  would  have  cause  to  repent  it;  on  which  h^ 
miyesty  said^  "that  in  truth  she  feared  the  young  prince 
would  despise  her,  and  that  she  neither  found  herself  in 
health  nor  inclination  for  a  husband,  and  that  she  wished  to 
delay  the  treaty  till  she  found  hersdf  more  disposed  to  it." 
This  being  repeated  to  the  French  ambassador  the  same 
evening,  he  hastened  to  represent  to  her  two  male  confidants^ 

VOL.  IV,  s 
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''  that  it  would  by  no  means  be  advisable  for  her  majesty  to 
trifle  with  the  duke  of  Anjou^  now  matters  were  so  £Eur  ad- 
vanced^ for  he  was  not  to  be  considered  like  the  king  ci 
Sweden,  the  duke  of  Holstein,  or  the  archduke,  who  were  all 
poor  princes,  too  fer  off  to  do  her  any  harm ;  but  monsieur 
was  the  best-loved  brother  of  a  very  powerful  king,  and  that 
he  was  himself  a  duke  and  military  leader  of  a  very  warlike 
nation,  and  so  near  a  neighbour,  that  in  ten  hours  he  could 
invade  her  realm ;  and  that  she  might  be  assured  he  would 
not  brook  such  treatment  as  she  had  shown  to  the  oth^ 
princes/' 

The  next  night,  the  queen,  while  she  was  undressing  to  go 
to  bed,  sprained  her  right  side  so  severely  that  she  was  much 
alarmed,  and  in  great  pain  with  violent  spasms  for  mcnre  than 
two  hours,  which  caused  a  pause  in  the  negotiations;  after 
which,  a  privy  council  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  earl  at 
Leicester  to  deliberate  on  the  old  stumbling-block, — the 
demands  made  by  the  duke  of  Anjou  for  the  unrestrained 
exercise  of  his  religion.  As  usual,  much  was  said  and  little 
done.  The  queen  could  not  grant  enough  to  satisfy  the 
scruples  of  a  Catholic,  and  she  had  conceded  too  much  to 
please  the  Protestant  portion  of  her  subjects.  Meantime, 
having  received  a  portrait  of  her  princely  suitor,  she  sent  far 
the  French  ambassador  to  discuss  it  with  him.  She  said 
*'  although  it  was  done  in  crayons,  and  his  complexion  had 
been  chafed  and  injured  with  the  chalks,  enough  of  the 
lineaments  remained  to  indicate  great  beauty,  and  marks  oi 
dignity  and  prudence,  and  she  could  easily  see  the  manner  c^ 
a  perfect  man.''  Then  she  adverted  to  the  disparity  of  age 
between  herself  and  the  prince,  and  said,  "  that,  considering 
her  time  of  life,  she  should  be  ashamed  to  be  conducted  to 
church  to  be  married  to  any  one  looking  as  young  as  the  earl 
of  Oxford,"  who  was  the  same  age  as  her  bridegroom  elect ; 
'^  but  that  monsieur  had  such  a  modest  and  dignified  mien, 
with  so  great  an  appearance  of  gravity  and  wisdom,  that  no 
one  could  say  but  he  looked  seven  years  older  than  he  was ; 
and  she  only  wished  that  it  really  were  so,  not  because  those 
years  would  have  given  him  the  crown  of  Prance,  it  being 
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well  known  what  pain  she  had  been  in  about  his  majesty's 
wound^  and  her  fear  lest  it  should  have  ended  in  making 
monsieur  so  great^  that  he  would  not  have  required  the 
grandeur  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  bestow  upon  him.  Her 
only  reason  for  wishing  him  to  be  older  was^  that  he  might 
not  find  such  a  great  disparity  between  them^  for  she  confessed 
to  have  seen  thirty-five  years,  although  neither  her  counte- 
nance nor  her  disposition  indicated  that  she  was  so  old/'^ 
As  Elizabeth  was  bom  in  1533,  she  was  three  years  older  than 
she  told  the  ambassador;  but  so  &r  from  correcting  her 
small  miscalculation  on  the  delicate  point,  he  courteously 
replied,  "that  God  had  so  weU  preserved  her  majesty,  that 
time  had  diminished  none  of  her  charms  and  perfections,  and 
that  monsieur  looked  older  than  her  by  years;  that  the 
prince  had  shown  an  unchangeable  desire  for  their  union, 
and  he  (monsieur  la  Motte)  doubted  not  that  she  would 
find  in  his  said  lord  every  thing  that  she  could  wish  for  her 
honour,  grandeur,  the  security  and  the  repose  of  her  realm, 
with  the  most  perfect  happiness  for  herself/'  All  this  her 
majesty  received  with  great  satisfistction,  and  every  thing 
appeared  to  progress  favourably  towards  the  completion  of 
the  matrimonial  treaty.  Finsdly,  she  sent  her  portrait  to 
Anjou,  declared  her  foil  determination  to  espouse  him,  and 
to  grant  him  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion  in  private ; 
when,  lo !  the  unfortunate  youth,  who  had  relied  on  her 
caprice  and  insincerity,  had  no  other  way  of  escape  but 
declaring  he  would  not  go  to  England  unless  he  could  be 
allowed  the  full  and  public  profession  of  his  own  religion. 
On  which  his  disappointed  mother-queen  penned  the  following 
letter,^  in  which  her  hypocrisy  is  fully  displayed ;  for,  if  she 
had  beUeved  in  the  religion  for  which  she  committed  so  many 
crimes,  ought  she  to  have  been  so  angry  because  her  son 
refused  to  compromise  it? 

"  MOH  8IE1TB  LA.  MOTHB  FnHLOV, 

"  Ai  I  place  particular  confidence  in  yon,  I  will  not  hide  from  yon  that  the 
hmnoar  in  which  I  find  my  son,  Anjon,  has  given  me  great  pain.     He  is  utterly 

*  D^p^chee  de  La  Motte  Fendon,  yoL  iv.  p.  186, 187. 
*IUd,voLviLp.284. 
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determined  not  to  go  over  to  England,  without  ha^ng  a  public  aasunmoe  for  tlie 
open  exercise  of  his  reHgion;  and  neither  the  king,  nor  I,  can  previul  on  him  to 
rely  on  the  word  of  the  queen  of  England.  We  suspect,  very  strongly,  that 
Yillequier,  Lignerolles,  or  Sauret — possibly  all  three  together — are  the  originators 
of  these  fimtasies.  If  we  could  be  certain  that  such  were  the  case,  I  can  assure 
you,  that  they  should  repent  of  it.  For  all  this,  I  would  not  have  it  men- 
tioned,  since  it  is  possible  we  may  work  something  on  his  mind^  or  on  that  of 
the  queen,  [Elizabeth]. 

If,  unfortunately,  matters  do  not  accord  for  my  son  [Anjou]  as  I  could  wish, 
I  am  resolved  to  try  all  efforts  to  succeed  with  my  son  Alen^on,  who  would  not 
be  so  difficult.  Meantime,  as  we  propose  to  make  a  league  with  this  queen  to 
attach  her  the  more  to  iis,  and  distance  the  son  of  the  emperor  and  others,  let 
no  hint  of  this  appear ;  but  bum  this  present,  after  having  read  it,  and  believe 
nothing  that  may  be  told  you,  and  nothing  that  is  written  to  you  save  that 
which  bears  the  king's  signature  (nr  mine ;  and  this  you  are  told  not  without 
reason,  for  those  who  desire  not  that  things  should  be  as  they  are,  (thanks  be  to 
Qod,)  so  well  advanced  and  disposed  to  be  successftil,  have  artifices  enough  to 
write  and  publish  what  they  think  may  hinder  the  good  work.  Praying  to  Qod 
for  you,  Ac  &c  "Catkbdh." 

«  At  Fontainebleao,  this  Thursday,  ZXT  day  of  July,  I57I. 

Matters^  meantime^  progressed  favourably  enoogli  as  far  as 
regarded  Elizabeth's  deportment.  Monsieur  la  Motte  in- 
forms Catherine  de  Medicis,  July  31,  '^  that  her  majesty,  on  the 
previous  Tuesday,  filled  one  of  her  own  little  work-baskets, 
which  always  stood  in  her  cabinet,  with  beautiful  apricots; 
and  desired  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  send  it  to  him  with  her 
conmiendations,  that  he  might  see  that  England  was  a 
country  good  enough  to  produce  fair  finiits.^'  Leicester 
employed  his  secretary  to  deliver  her  majesty's  present  and 
message  to  the  ambassador,  and  to  inquire  if  he  had  had  any 
news  from  France,  for  the  satisfsu^on  of  the  queen,  whom  he 
assured  him  '^  he  had  never  seen  in  better  health  or  spirits 
than  at  present;  and  that  she  would  not  go  out  in  her  coach 
any  more  to  the  chase,  but  on  a  fine  lai^e  horse.*'* — "I 
replied,"  continues  his  excellency,  ''that  I  thanked  the  earl 
very  much,  for  the  continuation  of  his  good-will  towards  me; 
and  that  I  entreated  him  to  kiss  her  majesty's  hands  very 
humbly  in  my  name,  and  to  assist  me  in  thanking  her  pro- 
perly for  her  greeting  and  beautiful  present;"  and  added^ 
'*  that  these  fine  apricots  showed  very  well  that  she  had  fidr 
and  good  plants  in  her  realm,  where  I  wished  the  grafts  from 
t  DepAches  de  La  Motte  Fendoii*  yqL  Iy.  p.  20a 
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Prance  might  in  time  produce  firuits  even  more  perfect/' 
Some  delay  had  occurred  in  the  arrival  of  communications 
from  France^  at  which  it  should  seem  her  majesty  was 
impatient ;  for^  on  the  5th  of  August^  she  sent  a  gentleman 
to  the  ambassador  with  the  present  of  a  fine  stag^  which  she 
had  shot  with  her  own  hand  with  an  arblast^  or  cross-bow^ 
and  inquired  again  *'  if  he  had  any  news  from  France?'* 

''The  earl  of  Leicester/'  continues  his  excellency,  "  informs 
me  that  the  queen,  his  mistress,  having  seen  this  great  stag 
as  she  was  hunting  at  Oatlands,  and  wishiog  to  kiU  it  that 
she  might  send  me  the  venison  of  her  forests  as  well  as 
the  fruits  of  her  gardens,  that  I  might  be  the  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  goodness  of  her  land,  called  hastily  for  an  ar- 
blast,  and  with  one  blow  from  the  bolt,  she  had  herself  bro* 
ken  its  leg  and  brought  it  down,  and  her  old  lord  cham- 
berlain had  finished  killing  it.  I  was  at  the  time  assured 
that  the  said  lady  persevered  in  her  good  intentions  towards 
monsieur,  and  (rften  talked  of  the  agreeable  pleasures  and 
exercises  they  should  take  together,  in  hunting  and  visiting 
the  beautiful  places  in  her  kingdom ;  but  she  considers  that 
your  majesties  are  very  tardy  in  your  replies,  and  thinks  it 
strange  that  she  has  not  yet  had  the  portrait  of  monsieur  at 
lai^,  and  in  colours."  That  which  had  been  sent  about  a 
month  before,  was  evidently  only  a  sketch  in  black  chalks. 
Two  portraits  from  the  skilful  hand  of  Janet  were  afterwards 
sent, — one  to  show  the  face,  the  other  the  figure  of  the 
prince ;  but  the  original,  though  Elizabeth  had  so  frequently 
intimated  how  agreeable  a  visit  from  him  would  be,  remained 
obstinately  on  the  other  side  the  water,  whence  reports  were 
perpetually  transmitted  by  Walsingham,  sometimes  of  his 
projected  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  at  others 
with  her  venerable  rival  the  princess  of  Portugal. 

The  detection  of  the  share  taken  by  the  French  ambassador 
in  the  Norfolk  plot,  had  the  effect  of  suspending  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  alliance  between  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  and  though  Burleigh,  in  one  of  his  oracular  letters  to 
Walsingham  at  this  crisis,  writes,  ''Truly,  the  more  matters 
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are  discoyered^  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  ber  majesty 
shoTild  marry/'  When  Anjou  told  hia  ribald  companion^  the 
mareschal  Tavannes,  ^'  that  the  earl  of  Leicester  had  endea- 
voured to  forward  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  England,*' 
the  other  profanely  rejoined,  '^  My  lord  Robert  woidd  marry 
you  to  his  friend;  make  him  marry  Chateauneuf,  who  is 
yours,'** — Leicester  having  importuned  for  a  French  lady  of 
rank  as  a  bride. 

EUzabeth  honoured  her  kinsman,  lord  Hunsdon,  with  a 
visit  in  September  1571,  at  his  mansion,  Hunsdon-house. 
A  curious  contemporary  painting,  in  the  possession  of  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  is  supposed  to  commemorate  this  event,  and 
the  manner  of  the  royal  approach.  The  queen  is  seated  in  a 
canopied  chair  of  state,  carried  by  six  gentlemen,  preceded 
by  knights  of  the  Garter,  and  followed  by  a  procession  of  the 
most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  household:  they  are  aU 
portraits.  Henry  lord  Hunsdon  carries  the  sword  of  state 
before  her  majesty.  Among  the  knights  of  the  GiurtCT, 
Leicester  walks  nearest  to  the  queen ;  then  my  lord  treasurer 
Burleigh,  with  his  white  staff,  and  Charles  Howard  the 
admiral,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham;  followed  by  Sussex, 
Russell,  and  Clinton,  each  adorned  with  a  profile  portrait  of 
her  majesty,  pendant  from  a  ribbon.  The  ladies  are  all 
richly  decorated,  and  Elizabeth  herself,  according  to  custom, 
outdoes  the  queen  of  diamonds  in  her  bravery.  She  is 
represented  of  a  comely  and  majestic  presence.  The  picture 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  painted  by  Mark  Garrard,  Eliza- 
beth's court-painter,  and  it  has  been  splendidly  engraved  by 
Yertue,  among  his  historic  prints.  A  posthumous  portrait 
of  Mary  Boleyn,  lord  Himsdon's  mother,  and  aunt  to  the 
queen,  appears  in  the  back-ground,  in  a  grave  dark  dress ; 
lady  Hunsdon  is  in  white,  and  nearest  to  the  queen.  Lady 
Knollys,  his  sister,  and  the  young  Katharine  Carey,  his 
daughter,  who  afterwards  married  her  cousin  Charles  Howard, 
the  lord  admiral,  are  also  among  the  dramatis  persofue  of  this 
remarkable  picture. 

>  The  coontess  Chateanneof  was  the  misiami  d  the  dctke  of  Ai^joo. 
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The  qneen  was  occasionally  carried  to  St.  Paul's  after  this 
fishion^  which  reminds  us  of  the  procession  of  a  pagan  god- 
dess surrounded  by  her  priests  and  worshippers^  or  the 
ovation  of  a  Roman  conqueror.  This  semi-barbarous  display 
of  pomp  and  homage  suited  the  theatrical  taste  of  Elizabeth, 
who  inherited  the  pride  and  vanity  of  both  her  parents,  and 
understood  little  of  the  delicacy  and  reserve  of  an  English 
lady,  which,  even  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  deterred  royal 
females  from  exhibiting  themselves  to  the  vulgar  in  a  manner 
unbefitting  the  modesty  of  their  sex. 
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SECOND  QUEEN-REGNANT  OP  ENGLAND  AND  IBELAND. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Elizabeih  disooyen  Norfolk's  implkation  in  Riddfi's  plot— Soene  with  the  Fioidi 
ambauador — Her  anger — Anjou  breaks  his  fidth  with  her — His  yoangw 
brother  oflfered  in  his  place — Elizabeth's  vexation — ^Her  reluctance  to  Nor- 
folk's execation — Signs  his  death-warrant — Revokes  it — Her  angiy  letter 
to  the  queen  of  Scots — ^Dangeroos  illness  of  EBiabeth — ^Her  maniage-treaty 
with  Alen9on — Her  Maundy — ^Alen^n's  portrait  sent  to  her — ^EZxecntion  of 
Norfolk — Ptoliament  urges  her  to  execute  the  queen  of  Scots — ^ElizabeUi's 
noble  reply — Signs  a  treaty  with  France — ^Elizabeth's  fdtes  and  Sundi^ 
amusements — Her  dis«imu1ati<m — Flattered  by  La  Motte  Fenelon — ^Alen^on's 
letter — ^Elizabeth's  pnuse  of  Catherine  de  Medids— Entry  into  Waiwick 
—Her  reception  of  the  French  ambassador  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew— ^Her  prqject  for  betraying  the  queen  of  Soots-— Her  parrimony— 
She  continues  secretly  her  marriage-treaty  with  Alen^on — She  haa  the  small- 
pox—Her recovery — ^Facetious  observations — ^Accepts  the  office  of  sponsor  to 
Charles  IX.'s  in&nt — Scene  in  the  privy  council — ^Love-letter  from  Alenym  to 
Elizabeth — ^Asks  permission  to  vint  her-— She  demurs — Court  goasip^'Favonri 
the  earl  of  Oxford — Her  progress  in  Kent^  &c— Her  visit  to  Cuiterbury— 
—Treats  with  the  French  envoy— Dinner  at  Si.  Anstin's-hall— Her  ^stt  to 
Sandwich — Surveys  the  dock-yaj^  at  Chatham. 

While  Elizabeth  was  deluding  herself  into  something  like 

an  imaginary  passion  for  the  youthful  heir-presumptive  of 

France^  her  kinsman^  the  duke  of  Norfolk^  had  resumed  his 

interdicted  correspondence  with  the  captiye  queen  of  Scots, 

and  the  luckless  lovers  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  entangled 

by  the  intriguing  Florentine  banker,  Bidolfi,  in  the  meshes 

of  a  poUtical  plot,  of  the  full  tendency  of  which  they  appear 

not  to  have  been  aware.'    Its  ostensible  object  was  the  libe- 

1  The  details  of  this  buainen  may  be  seen  in  Camden,  Lingard,  and  other 
historians  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  intelligent  researdi  of  the  hi^  Mr.  Howard 
of  Corby  among  the  records  of  Simanyas,  haa  brought  to  light  many  curioos 
particulars  connected  with  the  intrigues  of  Bidolfi,  which  are  printed  in  the  last 
supplementary  appendix  of  the  Howard  Memorials,  for  private  drculation. 
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ration  of  Mary^  her  marriage  with  Norfolk^  and  her  resto- 
ration to  her  rightful  throne.  As  this  could  not  be  effected 
without  foreign  aid^  Mary  and  Norfolk  empowered  Bidolii 
to  apply  to  the  duke  of  Alva.  Alva  by  no  means  approved 
of  his  client,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  chattering  visionary^ 
half  madman,  half  knave;  but  as  it  was  the  policy  of  his 
sovereign  to  cause  all  the  annoyance  in  his  power  to  the 
queen  of  England,  he  promised  to  assist  the  confederates 
with  ten  thousand  men  in  the  following  spring.  Letters  to 
that  effect  were  found  on  the  person  of  Baily,  the  queen  of 
Scots'  courier  firom  France,  and  a  watchM  eye  was  kept  on 
an  parties.  Meantime  La  Motte  Penelon,  by  Mary's  desire, 
famished  two  thousand  crowns  in  gold  for  the  relief  of  her 
faithful  firiends  in  Scotland.  These  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
undertook  to  forward,  and  his  servant,  Higford,  gave  the 
bag  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Brown,  telling  him  it  was 
silver  for  the  duke's  private  use,  and  bidding  him  deliver  it 
to  Banister,  his  lord's  steward.  Brown,  judging  by  the 
weight  of  the  bag  that  it  contained  gold,  carried  it  to  the 
council.  It  was  opened,  and  letters  in  cypher  discovered, 
which  betrayed  the  whole  business.  Norfolk  was  arrested, 
and  the  letters  firom  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  Higford  had 
been  ordered  to  bum,  but  had  treacherously  preserved,  were 
found  under  the  mats  of  his  chamber-door,  and  the  key  of 
the  cypher  in  which  they  were  written,  under  the  tiles  of 
the  house.' 

There  is  something  peculiarly  revolting  in  the  fact,  that 
Elizabeth  should  have  been  so  callous  to  all  the  tender  sym- 
pathies of  the  female  character,  as  thus  to  enjoin  the  appli- 
cation of  torture  to  extort  a  confession,  against  their  unfor- 
tunate lord,  firom  Barker  and  Banister,  two  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  servants : — 

**  If  thej  ihaU  not  seem  to  yon  to  oonfbss  plainly  their  knowledge,  then  we 
wsmtnt  yon  to  CKife  them  both,  or  dther  of  them,  to  be  brooght  to  the  rack, 
•ad first  to  more  them,  withfear  thereof,  to  deal  plainly  in  their  answers ;  and 
if  that  shall  not  more  them,  then  yon  shall  canse  them  to  be  put  to  the  rack ; 
mmd  ioftnd  the  iatte  ihereqf^  until  they  shall  deal  more  plainly,  or  until  you  shall 
thfaikmeet" 

*  Caaden.     Despatches  of  Feneikm.    lingard. 
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Two  days  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  warrant/  sir 
Thomas  Smith  writes  thxis  to  lord  Burleigh  respecting 
Barker's,  Banister's,  and  the  other  examinations : — 

"  I  suppose  we  have  gotten  so  much  as  at  this  time  is  likely  to  be  had,  yet 
to-morrow  do  we  intend  to  bring  a  couple  of  them  to  the  rack,  not  in  any  hope 
to  get  any  thing  worthy  that  pain  and  &ar,  but  because  it  b  so  earnestly  com- 
manded to  us."' 

Melancholy  comment  on  the  royal  order  !  When  the  confes- 
sions of  Higford,  and  others  of  his  servants,  were  read  to  the 
unfortunate  nobleman,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart,  '^  I  am  betrayed  and  imdone  by  mine  own  people  for 
not  knowing  how  to  distrust,  which  is  the  only  sinew  of 
wisdom!''^  Ridolfi  deposed  before  the  coimcil,  "that  the 
Catholics  were  resolved  to  seize  the  queen's  person,  or  to 
assassinate  her,  during  one  of  her  progresses  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  marquess  Yitelli  had  offered  to  strike  the  blow." 
The  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  bishop  of  Boss  were  all 
stated  to  be  cognizant  of  these  intentions,  but  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  passionately  denied  having  the  slightest  evil  intention 
against  his  royal  mistress ;  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
undutiful  in  disobeying  her  commands,  but  that  he  would 
have  died  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  have  suffered  her  to 
be  harmed."* 

The  queen  was  greatly  irritated,  especially  against  the 
bishop  of  Boss,  whom  she  had  at  one  time  determined  to  put 
to  death.  While  her  indignation  was  at  its  height,  the 
Trench  ambassador  came  to  intercede  for  the  bishop,  and 

>  Letter  of  warrant,  addressed  to  dr  Iliomas  Smith  and  Dr.  Wilson;  MS. 
Cotton.,  Calig.,  c.  Ill,  fol  229. 

'  Murdin's  State-Papers.  The  case  of  Barker  and  Banister  was  not,  we 
lament  to  add,  a  solitary  instance  of  the  use  of  torture  in  the  reign  of  EliziJ)eth. 
The  history  of  the  Tower  of  London  teems  with  records  of  Hm  cruelties  that 
were,  in  the  years  1580-1,  inflicted  upon  the  recusants,  and  other  state-prisoners, 
with  whom  the  jealous  policy  of  her  ministers  had  peopled  its  gloomy  oeUs. 
Some  persons  were  confined  in  a  dungeon  twenty  feet  hekm  the  surfece  of  the 
earth ;  others  in  '  litel  ease,'  where  they  had  neither  room  to  stand  iqxrigfat,  nor 
to  lie  down  at  fail  length.  Some  were  put  to  the  rack,  or  placed  in  Skiving- 
ton's  irons,  vulgarly  called  the  "  scavenger's  daughter,"  (scawngeriJUiam,)  an 
iron  instrument,  by  which  head,  feet,  and  hands  were  bound  together.  Many 
were  chained  and  fettered,  while  others,  still  more  unfortunate,  had  their  hands 
forced  into  iron  gloves  that  were  much  too  small,  or  were  subjected  to  the  honid 
torture  of  the  boot. — Bayley's  History  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
*  Camden.  «  Ibid. 
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presented  a  letter  in  his  behalf  from  Charles  IX.^  which  he 
prayed  her  majesty  to  take  in  good  part.  The  queen  read 
the  letter^  and  repUed  angrily^  ^'  that  she  could  not  take  it  in 
good  part  that  the  king  of  France  should  have  written  to  her 
in  thid:  fashion^  for  the  bishop  had  been  plotting  against  her 
to  introduce  foreigners  as  invaders  of  her  realm^  who  were  to 
be  joined^  she  found,  by  some  of  her  own  subjects,  and  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  declare  her  illegitimate,  and  to 
place  the  queen  of  Scots  on  her  throne;  for  which,  as  he  had 
violated  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  she  had  imprisoned 
him/'  She  said,  ^^  she  wished  to  know  to  whom  the  bishop 
of  Ross  had  written  two  letters  marked  40  and  80,  since  the 
Spanish  ambassador  and  the  queen  of  Scots  had  afSrmed  that 
it  was  not  to  them  f '  and  significantly  observed,  '^  that  the 
king  of  France,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  confederacy 
against  her,  wished,  she  supposed,  to  exemplify  the  truth  of 
this  saying  of  Machiavelli, — ^  The  friendship  of  princes  does 
not  go  beyond  their  convenience/  "^ 

Charles  had  been  especially  incensed  at  the  protection 
afforded  by  Elisabeth  to  the  count  Montgomeri,  by  whose 
erring  lance  his  royal  father  had  been  slain  at  the  bridal 
tournament  twelve  years  before,  and  who  had  since  distin- 
guished himself  as  one  of  the  Huguenot  leaders.  After  the 
defeat  of  his  party  at  Moncontour,  Montgomeri  had  taken 
refuge  in  England.  Charles  demanded,  by  his  ambassador, 
that  he  should  be  given  up.  '^  Tell  your  master,^'  said  Elisa- 
beth, "  that  I  shall  answer  him  in  this  case  as  his  fisither 
once  did  my  sister,  when,  some  of  her  traitors  having  fled  to 
France,  she  demanded  that  justice  might  be  done  on  them; 
to  which  he  replied,  ^  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  be  the 
queen  of  England's  hangman;'  and  such  is  my  answer  touch- 
ing Montgomeri.'"  As  neither  Charles  nor  Elisabeth  were 
prepared  for  open  hostility,  they  contented  themselves  with 
doing  each  other  all  the  ill  turns  they  could,  under  the  name 
of  friendship,  exchanging,  meanwhile,  all  the  compliments 
>  La  Hotte  Fendon.  *  IfakL,  voL  it.  p.  146. 

*Ilud.,  YoL  iii 
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and  affectionate  professions  that  the  deceitful  tempers  of 
either  could  devise.  On  the  11th  of  November  the  French 
ambassador  gave  a  banquet  at  his  own  house  to  Leicester, 
Burleigh,  the  admiral,  and  the  other  members  of  Elizabeth^s 
cabinet;  on  which  occasion  Leicester  enlarged  on  the  affec- 
tion borne  by  his  royal  mistress  to  the  king  of  Prance,  and 
assured  La  Motte  ^^  that  nothing  could  disunite  them,  unless 
it  were  interference  with  her  majesty  in  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land; and  at  the  same  time  openly  avowed,  that  it  was  not 
her  intention  ever  to  liberate  the  Scottish  qaeea."  * 

The  court  of  Elizabeth  was  enlivened  by  four  weddings, 
December  22:  that  of  the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon 
with  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  lord  chamberlain  with  lord  Dudley,  the  daughter  of 
Burleigh  with  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  lord  Paget  with  a 
rich  young  widow.  Elizabeth  honoured  the  nuptials  of  the 
daughter  of  her  premier  with  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  line  of  De  Vere  with  her  presence,  and,  becoming 
a  little  merry  at  the  wedding  feast,  she  was  pleased  to  observe 
to  the  Prench  ambassador,  '^  that  so  many  marriages  at  one 
time  seemed  to  her  a  presage  that  her  own  would  soon  take 
place.''  ^ 

The  month  of  January,  1572,  was  fraught  with  the  con- 
denmation  of  Mary  Stuart's  affianced  lover,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  the  rupture  of  the  matrimonial  treaty  between 
the  duke  of  Anjou  and  queen  Elizabeth.  Matters  had,  indeed, 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  Elizabeth  perceived,  that  if  she 
would  avoid  the  mortification  of  being  refused  by  that  prince, 
she  must  reject  him  on  the  grounds  of  religious  scruples. 
She  expressed  her  regrets  '*  at  the  necessity  that  compelled 
her  to  decline  the  alliance,  and  hoped  that  neither  the  king 
of  Prance  nor  monsieur  would  consider  her  fickle;  but,  till 
the  last  commimication  she  received  from  them,  she  had 
flattered  herself  that  the  disputed  points  might  have  been 
arranged."  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Prance,  who  had  long 
been  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  inducing  their  wilful  prince 
1  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  iv.  <  Ibid.,  p.  354. 
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to  fulfil  the  engagements  which  had  been  promised  and  vowed 
in  his  name^  felt  themselves  relieved  firom  an  embarrassing 
dilemma  by  the  declaration  of  Elizabeth;  and  the  very  same 
day  proposed,  as  a  candidate  for  her  majesty's  hand,  the 
duke  of  Alen9on,  the  younger  brother  of  Henry  of  Anjou, 
who  was  disposed  to  be  more  complying  on  the  subject  of 
religion  than  the  said  Henry.  ^  The  first  hint  touching  this 
absurd  alliance  was  given  to  Burleigh  and  Leicester,  and  not, 
on  the  whole,  unfavourably  received,  though  one  of  them 
exclaimed,  in  his  first  surprise,  that  "  the  royal  pair  would 
rather  remind  people  of  a  mother  and  son,  than  of  a  husband 
and  wife/'  Particular  inquiries  were  then  made  as  to  the 
prince's  age,  and  especially  what  was  his  precise  height. 
The  artful  Frenchman  had  no  distinct  remembrance  on  these 
points.  Burleigh,  who  was  sick  of  an  intermittent  fever, 
wrote  to  Walsingham,  the  23rd  of  January,  1571-2,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  new  suitor  of  the  royal  house  of  Prance, — 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  third  penon  newly  offered,  his  age  and  other  qnalitiet 
unknown,  maketh  one  doubtfnl  how  to  use  speech  thereof.  The  amhassador 
hath  dailt,  as  he  saith,  secretly  with  me ;  and  I  have  showed  no  arg^oment  from 
one  hand  or  the  other,  hut  fear  occupieth  me  more  in  this  cause  of  her  marriage, 
whom  Qod  suffered  to  lose  so  much  time,  than  for  my  next  fit,"  [of  the  gout]. 

When  the  premier  broke  the  matter  to  Elizabeth,  and  told 
her  "  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  proposed  with  the  duke  of 
Alen9on  would  be  attended  with  the  same  political  advantages 
as  that  lately  negotiated  for  Anjou,"  her  majesty  repUed, 
quickly,  "that,  however  suitable  it  might  be  in  other  respects, 
there  was  too  great  a  disproportion  in  age,  as  well  as  stature, 
between  them;"  and  asked,  "how  tall  the  duke  of  Alen9on 
was?'' — "About  your  majesty's  own  height,"  was  the  reply. 
Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  generahties  on  such 
important  points;  she  insisted  on  date  and  measurement 
being  produced.  Burleigh  applied  to  the  ambassador  for 
these,  and  both  were  promised. 

Notwithstanding  the  semblance  of  indifference  assumed  by 
Elizabeth,  on  the  rupture  of  the  matrimonial  treaty  with 
Henry  of  Anjou,  it  was  a  bitter  mortification  to  her  in  reality; 
>  D^pkhea  de  La  Motte  Fenelon,  voL  It. 
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for  Burleigh  writes,  in  confidence  to  Walsingliani,  ''this  mat- 
ter of  monsieur  is  here  grievously  (in  secret)  taken,  and  surely 
it  was  not  I^ere  weU  used  in  drawing  it  out  at  length,  which 
was  poUticaQy  done,  so  hath  it  not  there  been  friendly  ordered ; 
and  yet  I  do  not  show  mine  opinion  of  her  majesty's  stomach- 
ing that  part,  where  the  amity  is  so  needful/'*  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  suavity  with  which  the  ridiculous  proposal 
of  the  youngest  brother  of  Prance  was  received,  proceeded,  at 
first,  not  firom  the  coquetry  of  Elizabeth,  but  the  diplomacy 
of  Burleigh,  who  was  determined  not  to  allow  his  sovereign  to 
take  an  affront  with  the  court  of  France.  Her  majesty  in 
consequence  smothered  her  resentment,  and  revenged  herself 
by  playing  on  the  maternal  ambition  of  the  queen-mother, 
and  tantalissed  her  for  years  with  delusive  hopes  that  she 
might  be  induced  to  share  her  crown  with  the  ugly  untoward 
imp,  Alen9on.  Burleigh  wrote  out  (some  say  made)  an 
astrological  calculation  of  her  majesty's  nativity,  by  which  it 
seemed  ''that  the  stars  decreed  that  she  was  to  marry  a 
young  man,  a  stranger,  who  had  never  been  married ;  that 
she  would  have  by  him  a  son,  healthy,  &mous,  and  fortunate 
in  his  mature  age ;  that  she  would  highly  esteem  h^  husband, 
would  Uve  with  him  many  years,  and  also  survive  him."  * 
The  subtle  minister  did  not  mean  the  queen  to  marry  at  all, 
and  judged  that  the  negotiations  with  Alen9on  would  amuse 
and  prevent  her  from  looking  out  for  another  husband,  till  it 
was  too  late  to  think  of  matrimony. 

Early  in  this  year  arrived  a  deputy  ftom  Flanders,  with  a 
message  from  the  duke  of  Alva,  announcing  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth the  accouchement  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  and  informing 
her  "  that  the  king,  his  master,  who  was  despatching  a  courier 
to  the  emperor  at  the  same  time,  had  not  had  leisure  to  write 
to  her,  to  ask  her  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  the  son 
which  Gt>d  had  given  him,  but  that  he  had  charged  the  duke 
of  Alva  to  do  so,  in  his  name,  by  a  special  messenger." 
Elizabeth  repUed,  with  infinite  disdain,  that  ''  She  rejoiced  at 

1  Complete  Ambaoaador,  edited  by  mr  Dudley  Digges,  p.  166. 
*  Stiype's  Appendix. 
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the  good  luck  of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  not  at  the  fashion  in 
which  it  had  been  made  known  to  her;  for  as  a  courier  had 
been  despatched  so  fSsur  expressly  for  that  purpose,  he  might 
have  been  delayed  a  few  moments,  or  even  an  hour,  to  write 
the  same  thing  which  the  duke  of  Alva  had  sent  to  her"  ^ 
The  messenger  requested  leave,  through  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, to  remain  till  they  should  receive  some  communication 
from  their  sovereign ;  to  which  she  repUed,  "  that  in  four  days 
she  would  let  them  know  her  pleasure/^  But  before  that 
time  she  sent  her  orders  to  the  ambassador  to  depart,  and 
detained  his  mattre  (PhStel  as  a  prisoner,  on  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing conspired  against  lord  Burleigh. 

Elizabeth  held  the  axe  suspended  over  her  unfortunate 
kinsman  the  duke  of  Norfolk  for  many  weeks,  during  which 
time  earnest  suppUcation  was  made  for  his  life  by  his  mother, 
sister,  and  the  French  ambassador.  He  endeavoured  himself 
to  mollify  her  by  his  submissive  deportment.  Early  in 
February,  Elizabeth  issued  her  warrant  and  order  for  his 
execution  on  the  following  morning;  and  at  eleven  at  night 
her  mind  misgave  her,  and  she  sent  to  revoke  it. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  sudden  and  dangerous  attack 
of  illness  with  which  Elizabeth  was  seized  about  the  20th  of 
March,  was  caused  by  the  mental  conflict  she  certainly  suf- 
fered at  this  anxious  period.  This  illness  appears  to  have 
been  severe  inflammation  of  the  chest  and  stomach,  attended 
with  agonizing  pain;  and,  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
times,  it  was  first  attributed  to  poison,  though  her  majesty^s 
physicians  declared  ''that  it  was  occasioned  by  her  contempt 
for  physic,  and  utter  neglect  of  such  potions  as  they  con- 
sidered necessary  to  keep  her  in  health.**  But,  from  what« 
ever  cause  it  originated,  her  iUness  was  most  alarming  to  her 
cabinet,  and  with  good  cause,  considering  how  deeply  one 
and  all  stood  committed  with  the  captive  heiress  of  the  realm. 
The  whole  court  awaited  the  event  in  breathless  suspense  : 
the  two  whom  it  most  concerned,  Leicester  and  Burleigh, 
watched  three  whole  nights  by  her  bedside,  and  the  French 
ambassador  detained  his  courier,  who  was  ready  to  start  with 
]  DespatdiM  of  La  Motte  Fenekm. 
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his  despatches,  till  it  was  decided  whether  her  majesty  would 
live  or  die.  The  shadow  of  death  passed  firom  over  her  after 
five  days  of  intense  pain,  and  as  soon  as  she  wajs  convalescent, 
she  again  issued  her  mandate  for  the  execution  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  a  fourth  time  revoked  her  order. 

Burleigh,  who,  some  months  before,  had  oflFered  to  save 
the  life  of  this  great  peer  if  he  would  resign  his  pretensions 
to  the  hand  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  marry  his  sister,  had, 
on  his  declining,  though  with  all  possible  courtesy,  an  alliance 
so  unsuitable  in  point  of  birth,  conceived  the  most  vindictive 
hatred  for  him,  and  sorely  grudged  at  these  indications  of 
the  royal  disposition  to  mercy.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Walsingham,  dated  February  11th,  he  says, — 

**  I  cannot  write  to  yon  what  is  the  inward  fltay  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk's 
death,  only  I  find  her  nugesty  diversely  disposed.  Sometimes,  when  she  speaketh 
of  her  danger,  she  oondodeth  that  justice  should  he  done;  another  time,  when 
she  speaketh  of  his  nearness  of  blood,  [meaning  his  dose  degree  of  relatk>nshq>  to 
herself,]  of  his  superiority  in  honour,  she  stayeth.  On  Saturday  she  signed  a 
warrant  for  the  writs  to  the  sheriff  of  London,  for  his  execution  on  Monday; 
and  so  all  preparations  were  made,  with  the  expectation  of  all  London,  and  oon- 
eourse  of  many  thousands  yesterday  in  the  morning;  but  their  coming  was 
answered  with  another  ordinary  execution  of  Mather  and  Bumey,  for  conspiring 
the  queen's  majesty's  death,  and  of  one  Balph,  for  counterfinting  her  migesty's 
hand  twice,  to  get  concealed  lands.  And  the  cause  of  this  disa^p^nntment  was 
this  :  Suddenly  on  Sunday,  late  in  the  night,  the  queen's  miyesty  sent  for  me^ 
and  entered  into  a  great  misliking  that  the  duke  should  die  the  next  day,  and 
said  she  was  and  should  be  disquieted,  and  *that  she  would  have  a  new  warrant 
made  that  night  to  the  sherifls  to  forbear  until  they  should  hear  flurther;'  and 
so  they  did.     Qod's  will  be  folfilled,  and  aid  her  miyesty  to  do  herself  good."> 

The  letter  of  revocation,  the  original  of  which  is  written 

entirely  in  the  queen^s  own  hand,  is  extremely  curious,  and 

worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.    It  is  addressed  to  lord 

Burleigh,  and  is  as  follows : — 

••  My  Lom), 
"  Methinks  that  I  am  more  beholden  to  the  hinder  part  of  my  head,  than  will 
dare  trust  the  forward  side  of  the  same,  and  therefore  sent  the  lieutenant  and  the 
S.,  as  you  know  best,  the  order  to  def^  this  execution  till  they  hear  fhrther. 
And  that  this  may  be  done  I  doubt  nothing,  without  curiosity  of  my  farther 
warrant,  for  that  this  rash  determination,  upon  a  very  unfit  day,  was  counter- 
manded by  your  considerate  admonition.  The  causes  that  move  me  to  this  are 
not  now  to  be  expressed,  lest  an  inevooable  deed  be  in  meanwhile  committed.  If 
they  will  need  a  warrant,  let  this  suffice^— ^  written  with  my  own  hand.  Your 
most  loving  soveraine,  «  Elizabeth,  R." 

1  Complete  Ambawador;  sir  Dudley  Digges. 
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This  letter  is  indorsed,  in  lord  BnrldgVs  hand,-* 
**xiApL1672. 

"  The  Q.  Mi^.  with 
her  own  hand,  for 
ftaying  of  the  exeeotion 
of  the  D.N. 
B.  at  2  in  the  moming.''* 

Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  much  exasperated  by  an 
intercepted  letter  addressed  by  the  queen  of  Scots  to  the 
duke  of  Alva.  When  she  gave  an  audience  to  monsieur 
du  Croc,  who  had  just  arrived  on  a  mission  from  France,  and 
wi^ed  to  obtain  permission  to  see  Mary,  and  also  to  convey 
her  to  France,  she  told  him  ^'she  would  not  grant  either 
request;  and  took  a  paper  out  of  her  pocket,^^  says  La  Motte 
Fenelon,  '*  which  she  showed  us  was  a  letter  in  cypher,  and 
we  recognised  that  it  was  really  signed  by  the  queen  of 
Scotland's  hand.  She  then  read  to  us  a  portion  of  the  deci- 
pherment, which  was  addressed  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  exhort- 
ing him  to  send  ships  to  the  coast  of  Scotland  to  carry  off 
the  prince  her  son,  whom  she  had  committed  to  the  king 
of  Spain."  Unfortunately,  Mary  adverted  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  England  in  this  letter,  and  said,  **  that  she  had  a 
strong  party  there;  and  of  the  lords  who  favoured  her  cause, 
of  whom,  although  some  were  prisoners,  the  queen  of  England 
would  not  dare  to  touch  their  lives.'''  It  was  this  letter 
which  probably  decided  the  fate  of  Norfolk,  for  Elizabeth 
was  not  of  a  temper  to  brook  the  opinion  that  she  dared  not 
touch  the  life  of  the  mightiest  in  her  realm  who  had  offended 
her,  although  the  noble  blood  that  she  was  preparing  to  shed 
on  a  scaffold  was  the  same  that  flowed  in  her  own  veins,  the 
duke  and  herself  being  the  descendants  of  the  same  great- 
grandfather,— ^the  victorious  earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards  duke 
of  Norfolk. 

Meantime,  the  following  lively  dialogue  on  the  affairs  of 
England  and  her  queen  took  place  in  the  gardens  of  the 
royal  castle  of  Blois,  between  the  queen-mother  of  Prance 
and  EHzabeth's  ambassadors,  Walsingham  and  sir  Thomas 
Smith.    "  Catherine  asked,  '  If  the  duke  of  Norfolk  were 

1  Ellis' Boyal  Letters. 
*  D^pAchef  de  La  Motte  Fenekm,  voL  iv.  pp.  898,  894. 
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executed  yet?'  We  said,  'No;  not  tliat  we  could  learn.' 
'No!^  said  she;  'then  belike  the  queen  will  pardon  him?' 
We  answered,  'We  could  not  tell.' — 'I  would/  observed 
Catherine,  'that  she  were  quiet  from  all  these  broils.  Do 
you  not  know  whether  she  can  fancy  marriage  with  my 
son  the  duke  of  Alen9on?' — '  Madam,  you  know  me  of  old ; 
except  I  have  a  sure  ground,  I  dare  affirm  nothing  to  your 
majesty,'  said  Smith.* 

"  'Why,'  rejoiaed  Catherine,  'if  your  queen  be  disposed 
to  marry,  I  do  not  see  where  she  can  marry  better,  though  I, 
as  a  mother,  may  be  justly  considered  partial ;  but  as  for 
those  I  have  heard  named,  the  emperor's  son,  (the  archduke 
Rodolph,)  or  don  John  of  Austria,  they  both  be  inferior  to 
my  son,  and  of  less  stature  by  a  good  deal.  K  she  intend  to 
marry,  it  were  pity  any  more  time  should  be  lost.' — '  Ma- 
dam,' quoth  I,  '  if  it  pleased  God  that  she  were  married, 
and  had  a  child,  all  these  brags  and  treasons  would  be 
soon  appeased;  and  if  her  child's  father  were  the  duke  of 
Alen9on,  for  my  part  I  cared  not  if  ye  had  the  queen  of 
Scots  here,  for  ye  then  would  be  as  jealous  over  her,  for  the 
queen  my  mistress'  security,  as  we,  or  as  she  herself  is.' — '  I 
would  it  were  done,'  replied  Catherine ;  '  then  surely  would  I 
make  a  start  over  to  England,  and  see  her  myself,  which  I 
most  desire  of  all  things.' 

"  '  Madam,'  quoth  I,  '  if  I  had  now  as  ample  a  commission 
for  M.  de  Alen9on  as  I  had  at  the  first  for  monsieur,*  [the 
duke  of  Anjou,]  the  matter  would  soon,  by  God's  grace,  be 
at  an  end.' — '  Would  you  had !'  enthusiastically  replied  the 
royal  mother.  '  And  if  you  have  such  a  one  when  you  return 
to  England,  would  you  not  come  over  again  to  execute  it?' 
'  Yes,  madame,'  quoth  I,  '  most  gladly ;  for  so  good  a  pur- 
pose would  I  pass  again  the  sea,  if  I  were  never  so  sick.' 

"  '  Surely,'  interposed  Mr.  Walsingham,  '  it  was  not  reli- 
gion which  made  that  stop  in  the  marriage  of  monsieur  the 

>  The  Complete  Ambassador,  edited  by  sir  Dadley  Bigges,  p.  195,  dated  March 
17,  1571-2 :  letter  of  nr  Thomas  Smith,  derkof  Elizabeth's  comical,  then  tempo- 
rary ambassador. 

«  This  passage  shows,  from  the  very  highest  aathority,  how  Mly  determined 
queen  Elizabeth  had  been  to  many  the  dxiie  of  Ai^on,  (afterwards  Heniy  IIL) 
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duke  of  Anjon,  but  some  other  thing/ — '  No,  surely,*  replied 
the  queen-mother;  'my  son  Anjou  never  showed  me  any 
other  cause/ — '  I  assure  you,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Walsingham, 
•  I  can  marvellous  hardly  believe  it ;  for  at  Gallion  (?)  *  he  was 
80  willing  and  well-aflFected,  that  methought  it  did  me  much 
good  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  queen,  my  mistress.  I  per- 
ceived it  in  his  words,  in  his  countenance,  and  in  all  things; 
but  when  he  came  again  to  Paris,  all  was  cleau  changed/ 

"'It  is  true,'  replied  queen  Catherine,  'and  it  may  be 
much  to  marvel;  but  even  at  Gallion  aU  things  he  liked 
well  but  the  religion,  at  which  he  made  a  little  stop,  yet 
nothing  as  he  did  afterwards.  Upon  this  I  bare  him  in  hand, 
for  it  grieved  me  not  a  little,  (and  the  king,  my  son,  as  you 
know,)  that  he  believed  all  evil  rumours  and  tales  that  naughty 
persons,  who  wished  to  break  the  matter,  spread  abroad  of  the 
queen  of  England,  and  that  made  him  so  backward.  I  told 
him,*  continued  Catherine,  'that  the  greatest  harm  which  evil 
men  can  do  to  noble  and  royal  women,  is  to  spread  abroad 
lies  and  dishonourable  tales  of  us;  and  that  we  princes  who 
be  women,  of  all  persons,  are  subject  to  be  slandered  wrong- 
fully by  them  who  be  our  adversaries :  other  hurt  they  can- 
not do  us.*  Then  my  son  Anjou  said  and  swore  to  me  that 
he  gave  no  credit  to  them,  for  he  knew  that  queen  Elizabeth 
had  so  virtuously  governed  her  realm  for  this  long  time,  that 
she  must  needs  be  a  good  woman  and  princess,  and  full  of 
honour,  and  other  opinion  of  her  he  could  not  have;  but  his 
conscience  and  his  religion  did  so  trouble  him,  that  he  could 
not  be  in  quiet/*** 

Walsingham  and  Smith*  were  recreated  with  another 
diplomatic  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  castle  of  Blois  with  the 

*  Proliably  QaQiers,  a  French  country  palace. 

s  This  observation,  coming  so  philosophically  and  calmly  from  the  lips  of  a  qneen 
who  is  more  loaded  mih  obloquy  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world,  in  defence 
of  another  who  had  her  share  of  scandal^  (finnn  one  party  at  least,)  is  a  great  his- 
toncal  cariosity. 

»  The  reader  has  been  let  behind  the  scenes,  as  to  Aiyou's  motives  for  his 
insolent  refusal  of  Elizabeth,  by  his  mother's  letter  already  quoted.  Catherine 
de  Medids,  who  was  not  so  canning  as  she  thought  herself,  lets  out  his  real  rea- 
sons ;  viz.,  the  scandals  on  Elizabeth,  in  this  remarkable  speech  to  the  acute  and 
inimical  Walsingham. 

«  Letter  of  Smith  to  Burldgh;  Ck>mplete  Ambassador,  p.  167,  March  22, 1671-2. 
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scheming  qneen-mother  of  France.     Some  curious  conyer- 
sation  occurred^  relating  to  the  mutual  jealousies  felt  by  Eng- 
land and  France  about  the  Bidolfi  plot.    "  Jesus  1^'  exclaimed 
Catherine  de  Medicis^  ''and  doth  not  your  mistress,  queen 
Elizabeth,  see  plainly  that  she  will  always  be  in  such  danger 
till  she  marry?   If  she  marry  into  some  good  house,  who 
shall  dare  attempt  aught  against  her?*' — "Madame/^ replied 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  ''  I  think  if  she  were  once  married,  all  in 
England  that  had  traitorous  hearts  would  be  discomraged,  for 
one  tree  alone  may  soon  be  cut  down,  but  when  there  be 
two  or  three  together,  it  is  longer  doing;  for  if  she  had  a 
child,  all  these  bold  and  troublesome  titles  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  or  of  the  others  who  make  such  gapings  for  her  death, 
would  be  dean  choked  up.'' — ''I  see,*'  observed  Catherine, 
''that  your  queen  might  very  well  have  five  or  six  children." 
"I  would  to  God  we  had  one  I"  devoutly  rejoined  the  zealous 
Smith.    "No,''  said  Catherine;  "two  boys,  lest  one  should 
die,  and  three  or  four  daughters  to  make  alliance  with  us 
again,   and  with  other  princes,  to  strengthen  the  realm." 
"Why,  then,"  replied  ambassador  Smith,  gaily,  "you  think 
that  monsieur  le  due  shall  speed?"      Catherine  laughed, 
and  said,  "/c  fe  dSsire  infinitement ;  and  I  would  then  myself 
trust  to  see  three  or  four,  at  the  least,  of  her  race,  which 
would  make  me  spare  nor  sea  nor  land  to  behold  them  my- 
self.   And  if,"  continued  she,  "  queen  Elizabeth  could  have 
fancied  my  son  Anjou  as  much  as  you  told  me,  why  not  this, 
[the  duke  of  Alen9on,]  come  of  the  same  house,  and  every 
way  equal  to  his  brother?" 

Nevertheless,  her  majesty  expressed  her  doubts  that 
Alen9on  had  stopped  growing,  and  that  he  would  never  at- 
tain to  the  fine  stature  of  Anjou.  She,  however,  interrupted 
a  remark  of  the  English  ambassador  on  the  height  of  this 
candidate  for  Elizabeth's  hand,  by  exclaiming,  "Nay,  he  is 
not  so  little ;  he  is  as  high  as  you,  or  very  near." — "  For  that 
matter,"  replied  Smith,  "I,  for  my  part,  make  small  account 
of  height,  provided  the  queen's  majesty  can  fancy  him. 
Since  Pipinus  Brevis,^  who  married  Bertha,  the  king  of 
1  Pq^  the  litt^  Idng  of  Frsno^  fiUJier  of  Qiarlema^ 
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Altnain's  [Germany]  daogliter^  was  so  little  to  her^  that  he 
is  standing  in  Aqnisgrave^  or  Mogaerre^  a  church  in  Grermany, 
she  taking  him  by  the  hand^  that  his  head  reaches  not  her 
girdle;  and  yet  he  had  by  her  Charlemagne  the  Great, 
emperor  and  ting  of  France,  reported  to  be  almost  a  giant  in 
stature.  And  as  to  your  Oliver  Glesquim,  the  Briton^  con- 
stable, that  you  make  so  much  of,  who  lieth  buried  among 
your  kings  at  St.  Denis,  if  he  was  no  bigger  than  there 
portrayed  on  his  tomb,  he  must  have  been  very  shorty 
scarcely  four  foot  long ;  but  yet  he  was  valiant,  hardy,  and 
courageous,  and  did  us  Englishmen  most  hurt  of  any  one.^^ 
Thus  did  ambassador  Smith  fluently  vindicate  the  worth  and 
valour  of  little  men,  including  among  them  the  redoubtable 
descendant  of  king  Pepin,  Elizabeth's  small  suitor  Alen9on^ 
and  doubtless  himself,  since  Catherine  de  Medids  considered 
them  nearly  the  same  height. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  matrimonial  speculations,  Eliza- 
beth kept  her  Maundy  at  Greenwich.  The  palace-hall  was 
prepared  with  a  long  table  on  each  side,  with  benches,  car* 
pets,  and  cushions,  and  a  cross-table  at  the  upper  end,  where 
the  chaplain  stood.  Thirty-nine  poor  women,  being  the 
same  number  as  the  years  of  her  majesty's  age  at  that  time, 
March  19, 1572,  entered  and  were  seated  on  the  forms :  then 
the  yeoman  of  the  laundry  came  with  a  fair  towel  and  a 
silver  bason  fiUed  with  warm  water  and  sweet  flowers,  and 
washed  all  their  feet,  one  after  the  oth^ ;  he  likewise  made 
a  cross  a  little  above  the  toes,  and  kissed  each  foot  after 
drying  it;  the  sub-almoner  performed  the  same  ceremony, 
and  the  queen's  almoner  also.  Then  her  majesty  entered  the 
hall,  and  went  to  hprie-dieu  and  cushion,  placed  in  the  space 
between  the  two  tables,  and  remained  during  prayers  and 
singing,  and  while  the  gospel  was  read  how  Christ  washed  his 
apostles'  feet.  Then  came  in  a  procession  of  thirty-nine  of 
the  queen's  maids  of  honour  and  gentlewomen,  each  carrying 
a  silver  bason  with  warm  water,  spring-flowers,  and  sweet 
herbs,  having  aprons  and  towels  withal.    Then  her  majesty, 

>  SoinoriginaL 
'  Probably  the  vfiliant  Bertrand  da  Gueadiii,  ocmftAble  of  France. 
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kneeling  down  on  the  cushion  placed  for  the  purpose,  pro* 
ceededto  wash,  in  turn,  one  of  the  feet  of  each  of  the  poor 
women,  and  wiped  them  with  the  assistance  of  the  fair  bason- 
bearers  ;  moreover,  she  crossed  and  kissed  them,  as  the  others 
had  done.  Then,  beginning  with  the  first,  she  gave  each 
sufficient  broad  cloth  for  a  gown  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  a 
wooden  platter,  wherein  was  half  a  side  of  salmon,  as  much 
ling,  six  red  herrings,  two  manchets,  and  a  mazer  or  wooden 
cup,  full  of  claret.  All  these  things  she  gave  separately. 
Then  each  of  her  ladies  delivered  to  her  majesty  the  towel 
and  apron  used  in  the  ablution,  and  she  gave  each  of  the 
poor  women  one  a-piece.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
ladies^  official  duty  of  the  Maimdy.  The  treasurer  of  the 
royal  chamber,  Mr.  Heneage,  brought  her  majesty  thirty- 
nine  small  white  purses,*  each  with  thirty-nine  pence,  which 
she  gave  separately  to  every  poor  woman.  Mr.  Heneage 
then  supplied  her  with  thirty-nine  red  purses,  each  containing 
twenty  shillings ;  this  she  distributed  to  redeem  the  gown  she 
wore,  which  by  ancient  custom  was  given  to  one  chosen 
among  the  number.  After  taking  her  ease  on  her  cushion  of 
state,  and  listening  awhile  to  the  choir,  her  majesty  with- 
drew, for  it  was  near  sunset. 

La  Motte  Fenelon  soon  after  annoimced,  that  the  portrait 
of  the  duke  of  Alen9on  had  been  delivered  by  Cavalcanti  to 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  carried  it  into  her  majesty's  private 
cabinet,  and  submitted  it  to  her  inspection;  and  he  afterwards 
told  La  Motte,  "  that  though  it  was  not  altogether  the  same 
as  monsieur,  her  majesty  seemed  to  think  it  had  somewhat 
of  the  same  air  and  bearing ;  that  she  did  not  appear  to  dis- 
like it,  and  had  judged  that  the  accident  to  his  face  would 
wear  out  in  time.  But  when  she  came  to  read  the  inscription 
of  his  age,  she  said,  '  It  was  just  the  half  of  hers, — ^nineteen 
years  to  thirty-eight;  and  that  she  feared  being  so  much  his 
senior.'  "^ 

In  consequence  of  Elizabeth's  reluctance  to  bring  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  to  the  block,  a  party  was  raised  by  the  secret 

>  Thej  were  made  of  wash-leather,  with  very  long  strings. 
*  Fenekm's  Despatches,  vol.  iy. 
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instigation  of  Burleigh  and  his  other  equally  deadly  foe, 
Leicester,  by  whom  her  majesty  was  urged,  both  privately 
and  pubUcly,  to  cause  the  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed 
on  the  unfortxmate  duke.  At  length,  an  address  from  parUa- 
ment,  assuring  her  that  there  could  be  no  security  for  herself 
and  realm  till  this  were  done,  furnished  her  with  a  legitimate 
excuse  for  bringing  him  to  the  block,  June  2nd,  1572.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  read  Burleigh's  frequent  lamentations 
to  Walsingham,  on  the  repugnance  of  their  royal  mistress  to 
fihed  her  unfortxmate  kinsman's  blood,  without  perceiving  the 
real  authors  of  his  death.  Well  did  the  pitiless  men  by  whom 
Elizabeth's  better  feelings  were  smothered,  understand  the  arts 
of  bending  her  stormy  temper  to  their  determined  purposes. 

**  Aa  to  yonr  letters  to  her  miyesty,"  writes  Burleigh  to  Walsingham,  *'for»»- 
jrajxh  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  suffered  upon  Monday,  and  your  letters  came 
on  Tuesday,  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  tell  the  queen  *  that  I  had  letters  from 
you  to  her,  which  I  thought  were  only  to  show  her  the  opinion  of  wise  men  and 
her  majesty's  well-wishen  in  France,  hoth  for  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  duke 
oi  Norfolk.'  Whereupon  she  bade  me  open  the  letters,  and  so  I  did,  in  her  pre- 
sence; and  she  being  somewhat  sad  for  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  death,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  cut  off  the  reading  thereof  and  so  entered  into  speech  of  the  queen  of 
Soots,  which  she  did  not  mislike;  and  commended  your  care  and  diligence/'^ 

The  death  of  Norfolk  was  intended  by  Elizabeth's  council 
as  a  prelude  to  that  of  a  more  illustrious  victim.  The  queen 
was  told,  "that  she  must  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
for  that  she  would  neither  have  rest  nor  security  while  the 
Scottish  queen  was  in  existence.^'  Elizabeth,  with  a  burst 
of  generous  feeling,  recoiled  from  the  suggestion.  "  Can  I  put 
to  death,"  she  exclaimed, "  the  bird  that,  to  escape  the  pursuit 
of  the  hawk,  has  fled  to  my  feet  for  protection  ?  Honour  and 
conscience  forbid !  *'  The  same  parUament  which  had  urged 
the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  passed  a  bill  for  inflict- 
ing the  punishment  of  death  on  the  queen  of  Scots,  for  her 
share  in  the  recent  plots ;  but  EUzabeth  refused  her  assent 
both  to  that  and  another  bill,  which  would  have  made  it 
a  capital  ofience  for  any  one  to  assert  the  rights  of  that 
princess  to  the  regal  succession. 

The  tragedy  of  Norfolk's  execution  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  brilliant  f^tes,  which  were  ordained  in  honour  of  the  arrival 
>  Complete  Ambaandor,  I^gges»  212. 
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of  the  duke  de  Montmorenci  and  monsieur  de  Foix^  who  came 
to  conclude^  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France^  the  solemn 
treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and  alliance  between  that  prince 
and  queen  Elizabeth^  as  well  as  to  make  an  official  offer  to 
her  of  the  hand  of  the  boy  Alen9on.  The  noble  envoys  pre- 
sented their  credentials  to  her  majesty  June  14;,  together  with 
private  letters  firom  the  king  of  Prance,  the  queen-mother, 
and  the  two  princes,  her  late  suitor  and  her  present;  all 
which  she  received  graciously,  but  only  read  that  from  the 
king  in  their  presence.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  they, 
with  the  French  ambassador,  monsieur  la  Motte,  were  intro* 
duced  by  lord  Burleigh  into  the  chapel-royal  after  the  prayers 
were  ended,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  solemn  ratification 
of  the  treaty  from  the  queen.  A  profusion  of  compliments 
having  been  exchanged,  her  majesty  expressed  her  happiness 
at  entering  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  with  the  king 
of  France;  and  called  ^^God  to  witness  for  her  punishment, 
if  in  her  heart  he  saw  not  a  true  intention  of  bringing  forth 
the  firuits  of  this  concord  by  suitable  deeds,  for  words,''  she 
said,  '^  were  no  better  than  leaves.''  She  made  also  a  deceitful 
profession  of  her  impartial  dealing  with  regard  to  Scotland 
in  a  loud  voice.  She  then  demanded  the  parchment  digest  of 
the  treaty  with  the  royal  seal  and  signature  of  the  king  of 
France,  which  was  forthwith  presented  to  her  with  all  due 
ceremony  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  llien  she  approached  the  altar,  and  laying  her 
hand  on  the  gospels,  which  were  held  by  one  of  her  bishops, 
swore  solemnly  ^'to  observe  all  the  articles  contained  in  the 
treaty."  She  signed  it  on  a  golden  desk,  which  was  supported 
by  four  earls,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  many  French  nobles, 
and  the  principal  lords  and  ladies  of  her  court.^ 

After  dinner,  her  majesty  talked  some  time  apart  with  the 
duke  de  Montmorenci,  and  then  conducted  the  matrimonial 
commissioners  into  her  privy-chamber,  where  the  more  inte- 
resting business  with  which  they  were  charged  was  formally 
opened  by  the  duke  de  Montmorenci,  and  confirmed  by 
De  Foix,  according  to  the  royal  etiquette  on  sack  occasions^ 
>  IMp^chee  de  La  Motte  Fenekm. 
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after  she  had  read  the  letters  of  the  royal  family  of  France. 
Elizabeth  returned  her  thanks  most  graciously^  ''which/^  ob« 
serves  La  Motte  Fenelon^  ''she  well  knows  how  to  do/'  She 
touched  on  the  difficulties  that  had  attended  the  late  negotia- 
tion^ and  were  likely  to  impede  the  j^resent ;  and^  without 
either  accepting  or  rejecting  the  new  candidate  for  her  hand^ 
deferred  her  answer  till  such  time  as  she  should  have  given 
it  -pxoger  consideration.  She  then  did  M.  de  Montmorend 
the  honour  of  taking  him  into  her  own  bedchamber^  where 
she  permitted  him  to  remain  for  some  hours  till  his  own  was 
prepared  for  him^  which  was  near  it^  being  the  same  formerly 
occupied  by  the  earis  of  Leicester  and  Sussex.^ 

After  this^  their  excellencies  were  taken  to  see  the  combats 
of  bears  and  buUs^  and  of  a  horse  and  monkey.  The  latter 
sport  appears  to  have  been  an  amusement  confined  to  the 
court  of  the  maiden  queen,  who  took  peculiar  delight  in  these 
pastimes.  "Then/'  says  La  Motte  Fenelon,  "we  went  into 
the  pleasure-gardens  tUl  the  said  lady  came  out  in  readiness 
for  the  banquet,  which  was  prepared  with  the  utmost  grandeur 
and  magnificence  on  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  palace,  in  a 
green  aarbour  or  pavilion,  very  large  and  beautiftd,  and  well 
adorned  with  many  compartments,  and  with  two  of  the  richest 
and  most  splendid  beaufets  in  Europe.  She  again  made 
M.  de  Montmorend,  M.  de  Foix,  and  me  eat  at  her  own 
table;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lords,  French  and  English, 
mingled  with  the  ladies  of  the  court,  occupied  another  very 
long  table  near  hers.  We  were  sumptuously  entertained, 
and  the  feast  was  prolonged  till  about  midnight,  when  she 
led  us  to  another  terrace,  which  looked  into  the  great  court 
of  the  palace,  where  we  had  not  been  long  when  an  old  man 
entered  with  two  damsels,  and  implored  succour  for  them  in 
her  court;  and  immediately  there  appeared  twenty  knights 
in  the  lists, — ^ten  in  white,  led  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  ten 
in  blue,  led  by  the  earl  of  Rutland, — ^who,  in  the  cause  of 
these  damsels,  commenced  a  stout  combat  on  horseback  with 
swords,  which  lasted  till  the  dawn  of  day,  when  the  queen,  by 
the  advice  of  the  umpires  of  the  field,  declared  'that  the 
'  P^pkhes  de  La  Motte  fmkm,  vol  v.  pp.  16r-18, 
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damsek  were  rescued/  and  gave  them  all  leave  to  retire 
to  bed.*^  *  This  royal  file  champStre,  masque^  and  tourna- 
ment took  place  on  a  midsummer  Sabbath-night,  at  the  old 
palace  of  Westminster,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Two  days  after,  the  French  ambassador  accompanied  the 
court  to  Windsor,  where  her  majesty  invested  Montmorend 
with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  La  Motte  Fenelon  informs 
the  king  of  France,  that  he  and  his  suite  travelled  at  the 
expense  of  the  queen,  and  were  most  liberally  treated ;  "  and 
I  have  seen,"  says  he,  ^'in  the  palaces  of  Windsor  and  Hamp« 
ton-Court,  but  especially  at  the  latter,  more  riches  and  costly 
furniture  than  I  ever  did  see,  or  could  have  imagined."  At 
the  same  time  that  Francis  due  de  Montmorend  was  admitted 
Bs  knight  of  the  Garter,  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  the 
lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  lord  Chandos,  and  lord  Burleigh,  were 
elected  companions  of  the  order ;  and  at  the  investiture,  queen 
Elizabeth,  as  a  signal  mark  of  her  favour  to  her  prime^minister 
Burleigh,  buckled  the  garter  about  his  knee  herself;  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  time  this  personal  fiavour  was 
conferred  by  the  hands  of  a  female  sovereign.^  Elizabeth  was 
very  proud  of  her  distinction  as  the  sovereign  of  this  chival- 
ric  order. 

La  Motte  Fenelon  informs  the  queen-mother  of  France,  in 
his  letter  of  the  22nd  of  June,  ''that  he  had  urged  Burleigh 
and  Leicester  to  entreat  their  royal  mistress  to  give  an  early 
answer  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage,  and  grant  a  conference 
to  himself  and  Montmorend.  For  this  cause,"  pursues  he, 
"she  sent  for  us  all  three  on  the  morrow,  to  come  to  her  after 
dinner,  in  private,  without  ceremony.  We  were  brought  by 
water  into  her  garden,  and  found  her  in  a  gallery,  whsare  she 
received  us  all  very  gradously."  Elizabeth,  while  she  avdded 
saying  any  thing  that  might  in  the  slightest  degree  commit 
herself,  accused  the  equally  cautious  procurators  of  confining 
themselves  to  generalities,  and  said,  ''she  desired  to  enter 
into  particularities,  especially  on  the  important  subject  of 
religion."    They  assured  her  that  every  thing  would  be 

>  Despatches  of  La  Motte  Fenelon. 
*  History  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood,  by  mr  H.  Kioolas. 
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arranged  to  her  satisfSaction.  Then  the  maiden  monarchy 
with  splenetic  minuteness^  reconnted  the  personal  defects  of 
the  unlucky  boy,  whom  the  royal  intriguante^  Catherine  de 
Medids,  had  the  folly  to  propose  as  a  suitable  consort  for  her. 
She  demanded  of  the  ambassador  '^  what  compensation  was  to 
be  made  to  her  in  the  marriage  articles,  for  the  injury  to  his 
face  from  the  smallpox?^'  and  discussed  his  roysJ  highness 
from  top  to  toe,  with  no  more  ceremony  than  is  commonly 
used  by  persons  who  are  bargaining  for  the  purchase  of  a  lap* 
dog,  a  monkey,  or  any  other  animal  of  small  account.  But 
for  the  strong  reasons  of  political  expediency  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  haughty  Elizabeth  to  keep  &ir  with 
France,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  she  would  have  poured 
the  overflowing  measure  of  her  ill-concealed  scorn  on  both 
mother  and  son ;  as  it  was,  she  served  her  own  purposes  by 
humouring  this  most  absurd  of  projects,  and  permitted  the 
Wily  Catherine  and  her  agreeable  agent,  monsieur  la  Motte 
Penelon,  to  fancy  that  they  were  beguiling  her,  while  she  was 
in  reality  fooling  them.  ^ 

It  was,  however,  no  mistake  for  them  to  suppose  that  their 
flattery  had  some  efiect  on  the  mind  of  Elizabeth,  for  she 
enjoyed  it  so  much,  that  it  is  evident  she  prolonged  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  purpose  of  having  the  dose  more  frequently 
repeated ;  but  though  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  insinuating 
diplomatist  to  persuade  the  vainest  of  princesses  that  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and  that  the  laws  of 
nature  were  so  £ar  reversed  in  her  favour  that  time  had  im* 
proved  her  charms  instead  of  injuring  them,  it  was  another 
matter  to  induce  her  to  bestow  all  these  perfections,  in  addition 
to  her  more  important  endowments  of  grandeur  and  regal 
power,  on  a  suitor  of  Alen9on^s  description.  Elizabeth  cer- 
tainly treated  the  idea  with  mockery,  at  the  very  time  that 
she  was  feasting  and  bestowing  honours,  presents,  and  counter- 
flattery  on  the  procurators  of  the  marriage.  The  fetes  and 
entertainments,  with  which  she  graced  Montmorenci  and  De 
Foix,  lasted  for  a  whole  fortnight.  The  queen  gratified  them 
with  costly  and  valuable  presents  of  plate  and  money  at  their 
departure.    Burleigh  informs  Walsingham,  ^^  that  the  ambas* 
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sadors  did  all  they  cotdd  in  the  matter  of  the  due  d'Alen$on 
but  got  firom  her  majesty  neither  yea  nor  nay,  but  the  delay 
of  a  month,  in  which  she  was  to  make  np  her  mind/'  He 
charges  Walsingham,  meantime,  to  learn  all  he  can  of  the 
duke,  his  real  age,  and  stature  and  conditions,  his  inclination 
to  religion  and  that  of  his  followers ;  of  all  which  her  majesty 
desired  to  be  speedily  advertised,  that  she  might  resolve  before 
the  month.  ''And  surely,''  observes  the  premier,  "I  caimot 
see  any  lack  in  this  but  in  opinion  for  his  age ;  which  defect^ 
if  it  might  be  supplied  with  some  other  recompense,  were  not 
worthy  to  be  thought  of.  I  wish  we  might  have  Calais  for 
their  issue,  and  he  to  be  governor  thereof  during  his  life,  so 
as  we  might  have  security  for  our  staple  there."^ 

The  next  time  La  Motte  Fenelon  had  an  interview  with 
Elizabeth  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage,  she  expressed  herself 
doubtfully  touching  the  disparity  of  their  age.  The  ambas- 
sador assured  her  "that  his  prince's  youth  would  be  a  singular 
advantage,  as  it  would  enable  her  and  her  councillors  to  govern 
him  at  their  own  discretion,  and  that  she  could  not,  in  all 
Europe,  find  a  gentleman  more  deserving  of  the  love  and 
esteem  of  a  &ir  and  virtuous  princess  than  the  duke ;  and 
that  she  did  herself  wrong  if  she  doubted  that  she  was  not 
worthy  of  the  love  and  service  of  the  most  acoomplished 
prince  in  the  world,  and  entreated  her  to  be  satisfied  that  no 
one  under  heaven  would  be  so  extremely  beloved  as  she,  if 
she  would  but  accept  the  affection  of  this  prince,  and  receive 
him  into  her  good  graces.  Elizabeth  replied,  "that  perhaps 
it  might  be  so  for  a  little  while,  but  in  seven  or  eight  years 
he  would  begin  to  despise  and  hate  her,  which  would  quiddy 
bring  her  to  the  grave."  Then  the  ambassador  told  her, 
"that  he  had  found  a  littie  piece  of  writing  among  monsieur 
de  Foix'  papers,  after  his  departure,  which  was  -part  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  duke  of  Alen9on  himself  to  that  gentieman  on 
the  subject  of  his  much-desired  marriage  with  her  majesty; 
and  though,  in  truth,  he  had  no  commission  to  show  it  to  her 
majesty,  yet,  if  she  would  like  to  see  it,  he  would  venture  to 
do  so,  as  it  would  serve  materially  to  dispel  the  doubts  she 
*  Complete  Amboandor,  Diggei. 
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had  in  her  heart/'  Elizabeth  immediately  called  for  seats^ 
and  having  taken  his  excellency  into  a  com^  of  the  apart- 
ment, made  him  sit  down  by  her  while  she  perused  the  paper, 
which  had,  of  course,  been  written  for  this  very  purpose. 
''  She  read  and  re-read  it,^^  says  La  Motte, ''  and  pronounced 
it  'marvellously  well  done,  and  exactly  what  she  hoped  to 
find  in  him:^  she  commended  also  his  fair  penmanship/' 
The  next  day  Leicester  came  to  inform  the  ambassador,  that 
the  sight  of  that  little  letter  had  done  more  with  her  majesty 
in  favour  of  the  marriage,  than  all  that  had  been  said  by 
Montmorend  and  De  Foix,  by  himself  or  Burleigh,  and,  in 
short,  than  all  the  council  had  been  able  to  do;  and  very 
obligingly  advised  La  Motte  to  get  the  duke  of  Alen9on  to 
write  another  good  letter,  as  discreetly  expressed  and  full  of 
affection,  that  it  might  be  shown  to  the  queen,  and  even,  if 
he  thought  proper,  one  to  her  majesty,  who  would  not  take  it 
amiss.  Leicester  took  the  opportunity  of  hinting,  ''that  if 
the  marriage  were  accomplished  through  his  good  ofSces,  he 
should  have  no  objection  to  a  noble  and  wealthy  French 
match  himself,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the  queen-mother 
would  send  him  the  portrait  of  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier, 
which  he  knew  well  was  in  the  house  of  the  count  palatine.'^  ^ 
One  day,  Elizabeth  told  La  Motte,  "  that  one  of  her  em- 
bassy in  France  had  written  very  favourably  of  the  duke  of 
Alenyon,  in  aU  respects;  and  had  said, '  he  would  not  deceive 
her  about  the  injury  his  face  had  received  firom  the  small- 
pox, knowing  what  a  dehcate  eye  she  had  for  observing  every 
thing  about  any  one,  but  that  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
much  handsomer  than  his  brothers/''  On  this  hint.  La 
Motte  Fenelon  launched  out  into  the  most  extravagant  enco- 
miums on  the  prince,  declaring  "  that  in  every  particular, 
save  and  except  the  accident  to  his  face,  he  was  a  paragon 
above  all  the  other  princes  in  the  world;  and  that  this  injury 
was  not  without  remedy,  for  there  was  a  physician  in  London 
who  had  lately  cured  a  person  of  the  marks  of  smallpox, 
who  had  been  more  frightfully  seamed  with  it  than  any  one 
in  the  worlds  and  that  if  she  would  only  accept  the  service  of 
>  Deqpatdm  of  La  Motte  FttMlan. 
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the  duke^  lie  would,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  be  rendered 
beautiful,  and  worthy  of  her  favour/'  This  was  certainly 
treating  Elizabeth  very  much  like  a  child,  but  it  was  an  age 
of  quackery  and  credulity,  and  the  ambassador  himself 
appears  to  have  been  deceived  by  the  reports  of  the  wonderful 
renovations  effected  by  this  occult  practitioner  in  complexions 
that  had  been  spoiled  by  the  smallpox.  He  spoke  of  this  to 
Burleigh,  who  begged  him  to  name  any  person  within  the 
realm  who,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  had  been  cured  by  the 
said  physician.  "  I  named  two,''  writes  La  Motte  to  the 
queen-mother,  "  one  of  whom  is  of  this  city  of  London,  and 
the  other  is  a  country  lady,  and  a  relation  of  the  countess  of 
Bedford.  In  truth,  the  said  doctor,  who  is  a  person  of  great 
learning  and  much  experience,  has  made  no  difficulty  of  it; 
he  says  '  the  remedy  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  noxious,  and 
that  it  is  very  sure/ ''  When  La  Motte  mentioned  this  to 
Elizabeth,  she  smiled,  and  begged  him  to  have  the  remedy 
applied  by  all  means  to  the  face  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on.^ 

The  earl  of  Lincoln,  on  his  arrival  firom  Paris,  spoke  very 
favourably  of  the  young  prince,  and  settled  the  two  great 
objections  that  were  constantly  urged  against  the  marriage  in 
an  off'-hand  way,  by  saying,  "  that  his  youth  need  not  be  any 
impediment,  as  he  was  growing  older  every  day;  and  as  for 
the  scars  of  the  smallpox,  they  were  of  no  consequence,  as  he 
would  soon  have  a  beard  to  hide  them."  On  the  27th  of  July, 
Elizabeth  sent  the  earl  of  Sussex,  her  grand-chamberlain, 
to  tell  the  French  ambassador  *'  that  she  was  going,  the  next 
day,  to  dine  at  the  house  of  the  lord  treasurer;  and  that  if 
he  would  come,  he  should  be  very  welcome,  and  requested 
him  to  bring  with  him  any  letters  that  he  had  received  for 
her  from  his  own  court."  After  dinner,  she  led  him  into  a 
little  tribune  out  of  the  saloon,  where  she  ordered  seats  to  be 
brought  for  him  and  herself,  and  suffered  no  other  person  to 
approach.  When  she  had  discussed  several  subjects  of  poU- 
tical  interest  with  him,  he  presented  to  her  letters  which  he 
had  received  in  his  last  packet  addressed  to  her  from  the  king 
and  queen  of  France.  She  opened  and  read  them  with  appa* 
^  Despatches  of  La  Motte  FeneUm. 
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rent  satisfiiction^  and  particularly  noted  every  word  of  that 
written  to  her  by  the  queen-mother,  whom  she  commended 
as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  princesses  in  the 
world.  She  then  put  her  letters  into  her  pocket,  and  began 
to  discuss  her  small  suitor,  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  and  the 
objections  to  her  marriage  with  him,  observing  "  that  her 
subjects  had  hitherto  esteemed  her  as  somewhat  wise,  she 
having  reigned  over  them  in  peace  and  prosperity  fourteen 
years;  but  if,  after  she  had  eschewed  matrimony  all  her  life, 
she  should,  now  she  was  an  old  woman,  take  a  husband  so 
much  too  young,  and  especially  with  such  a  blemish  in  his 
fiace  as  that  which  had  befallen  monsieur  d^Alen9on,  they 
would  despise  her,  and  deem  her  very  ill-advised,  even  if  she 
could  show  them  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  atone  for  those 
great  defects  ;^^  viz.,  his  immature  age,  and  the  scars  of  the 
smallpox.^  The  ambassador  repUed  with  many  compli- 
ments on  her  prudence,  and  the  fine  qualities  which  had 
rendered  her  rdgn  so  prosperous,  and  assured  her  "  that  she 
would  study  the  good  of  her  subjects  by  accepting  such  a 
match  as  would  increase  her  power;  and  that  the  king  of 
France  offered  her  the  same  conditions  with  Alen9on  that  had 
been  offered  with  monsieur,  only  that  instead  of  Henry,  she 
would  take  Francis,  who  would  be  contented  with  a  less 
public  exercise  of  the  rites  prescribed  by  his  religion  than 
the  other,  whose  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  omit 
any  thing  connected  with  it/'  He  then  begged  permission 
to  deliver  to  her  majesty  a  letter  which  he  had  in  charge  to 
present  to  her  firom  the  duke  of  Alen9on.^  She  took  the 
letter,  perused  it  with  much  satisfaction,  and  said,  ^'  that  all 
he  had  written  corresponded  with  what  she  heard  in  his 
praise.^'  The  ambassador  requested  that  she  would  permit 
the  duke  to  write  to  her  again,  to  which  she  made  no 
objection. 

His  excellency  then  informed  her,  that  the  complexion- 

doctor  had  engaged  to  obliterate  the  disfiguring  traces  of  the 

smallpox  firom  the  face  of  the  duke,  and  received  her  majesty's 

gracious  permission  to  confer  with  the  lords  of  the  council  ou 

1  D^p^ches  de  Lt  Motte  Fenekm^  toL  v.  f  Ibid.,  p.  70. 
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the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage^  of  which  this  core  appears 
to  have  been  the  leading  artide*  An  enyoy-extraordinaiy^ 
monsieur  de  la  Mole^  was  sent  firom  the  court  of  France  to 
assist  in  the  treaty.  He  arrived  in  London  on  the  27th  of 
July^  and  La  Motte  Fenelon  sent  an  immediate  notice  of 
this  event  to  the  queen^  who  had  begun  her  summer  pn^ress 
to  the  midland  counties^  and  had  advanced  forty  miles  on  her 
way  to  Warwick.  She  requested  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  to  meet  her  at  Easton^  the  seat  of  the  valiant  and 
hospitable  sir  George  Fomfret.  The  excitement  of  the  chase^ 
however^  proved  more  interesting  to  Elizabeth  than  the  dis- 
cussions for  her  imion  with  monsieur  d'Alenyon^  and  she 
kept  the  procurators  waiting  for  her  two  days  at  Easton;  for^ 
having  started  a  large  swift  stag  on  the  morning  previous  to 
that  appointed  for  their  audience^  she  pursued  it  all  the  day, 
and  till  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  was  so  greatly  fatigued 
in  consequence,  that  she  was  compelled  to  keep  her  chamber 
all  the  next  day.^  After  recovering  herself  a  little,  she  pro- 
ceeded on  her  journey,  and  gave  monsieur  de  la  Mole,  who 
was  presented  in  all  due  form  by  monsieur  la  Motte,  a  gra- 
cious reception,  and  invited  them  to  accompany  her  to 
Kenilworth. 

On  the  12th  of  August  she  made  a  public  entry  into  War- 
wick in  her  coach,  attended  by  the  countess  of  Warwick,  and 
surrounded  by  the  greatest  lords  and  ladies  of  her  court. 
The  queen  caused  her  carriage,  which  must  have  been  after 
the  fashion  of  a  barouche,  to  be  thrown  open  on  every  side, 
that  all  her  subjects  might  behold  her,  and  paused  while  the 
recorder  addressed  her,  in  a  very  long-winded  and  remarkably 
pedantic  harangue,  ending  with  a  humble  request  to  her 
majesty  to  accept  a  small  present  firom  the  town,  which  he 
compared  to  '*  the  widoVs  mite,  and  the  drop  of  water  which 
Alexander  the  Great  condescended  to  accept  of  a  poor  soldier 
by  the  wayside.''  Then  Robert  Fhilippes,  the  bailiff,  rising 
firom  his  knees,  and  coming  to  the  side  of  the  coach,  or 
chariot,  in  which  her  majesty  sat,  knelt  down  and  offered  to 
her  a  purse,  very  fairly  wrought,  containing  twenty  pounds, 
1  D^p^liet  de  La  Motte  ¥mAon,  tqL  v. 
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all  in  soyereigns;  on  which  she  put  forth  her  hand  very  gra- 
ciously, and  received  it  with  a  benign  and  smiling  counte- 
nance, and  turning  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  said,  "  My 
lord,  this  is  contrary  to  your  promise/'  Then  she  made 
the  following  considerate  reply  to  the  bailiff  and  corpora- 
tion:*— "  Bailiff,  I  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  your  good 
wills,  and  I  am  very  loath  to  take  any  thing  at  your  hands 
now,  because  you,  at  the  last  time  of  my  being  here,  pre- 
sented us,  to  our  great  liking  and  contentation,  and  it  is 
not  the  manner  to  be  always  presented  with  gifts.  And  I 
am  the  more  unwilling  to  take  any  thing  of  you,  because  I 
know  a  mite  at  your  hands  is  as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds 
firom  some ;  nevertheless,  that  you  may  not  think  I  mislike 
of  your  good  wills,  I  accept  it  with  most  hearty  thanks  to 
you  all,  praying  God  that  I  may  perform,  as  Mr.  recorder 
saith,  such  benefit  as  is  hoped/'  And  therewithal  she  offered 
her  hand  to  the  bailiff  to  kiss,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  she 
returned  his  mace  to  him,  which  he  had  surrendered  to  her 
majesty  before  the  oration,  and  which  she  had  kept  in  her 
lap  till  it  was  ended. 

When  she  had  delivered  the  mace,  she  called  Mr.  Aglionby, 
the  recorder,  to  her,  and  offering  her  hand  to  him  to  kiss, 
she  said  to  him,  with  a  smile,  "  Come  hither,  little  recorder. 
It  was  told  me  that  you  would  be  afraid  to  look  upon  me,  or 
to  speak  boldly ;  but  you  were  not  so  a&aid  of  me  as  I  was  of 
you,  and  I  now  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  my 
duty,  and  what  should  be  in  me.''^  And  showing  a  most 
gracious  and  favourable  countenance  to  the  spectators,  she 
said  again,  "I  most  heartily  thank  you  all,  my  good  people,'' 
and  so  was  desirous  to  be  going;  but  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
preacher,  approached  her  majesty,  kneeled  down,  and  offered 
her  a  paper,  to  whom  she  said,  '^  If  it  be  any  matter  to  be 
answered,  we  will  look  upon  it,  and  give  you  our  answer  at 
my  lord  of  Warwick's  house."  The  paper  was,  however,  a 
quaint  Latin  acrostic,  in  which  her  majesty  was  compared  to 
Pallas,  Astrsea,  Penelope,  and  Deborah,  a  great  deal  of  time 

»  From  a  MS.  called  the  Black-book  of  Warwick  Corporation,  foL  60-70. 

«  Ibid. 
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and  trouble  having  been  expended  to  compel  tbe  first  letter 
and  the  last  of  every  line  in  the  first  stanza  to  form  the  fol- 
lowing compliment, — 

"  Tu  Elisabetha,  yiro  nubia,  0  mater  ens." 

These  verses  her  majesty  gave  to  the  coimtess  of  Warwick, 
who  was  in  the  coach  with  her.  "Then  the  bailifi^,  recorder, 
and  burgesses  took  to  their  horses,'^  and,  marshalled  by  the 
heralds,  rode  two  and  two  before  her  majesty  till  they 
brought  her  to  the  castle  gate.  The  old  *  corporation  book,^* 
from  which  these  details  are  abstracted,  does  not  omit  to 
record  that  the  twelve  principal  burgesses  were  clad,  on  this 
occasion,  in  gowns  of  puke  colour,  lined  with  satin  and 
damask.  The  bailiff,  in  a  gown  of  scarlet,  rode  next  her 
majesty,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  lord  Compton,  who  was  then 
high  sheriff  of  the  shire,  and  therefore  would  have  carried  his 
rod  up  into  the  town,  but  was  forbidden  by  the  heralds  and 
gentlemen  ushers,  as  contrary  to  etiquette  on  that  occasion. 
When  her  majesty  reached  the  castle  gate  they  made  a  lane 
for  her  to  pass  through,  who  viewing  them  well,  gave  them 
thanks,  and  pronounced  them  to  be  "a  goodly  and  well- 
favoured  company."  She  remained  at  Warwick  from  the 
Monday  till  the  Wednesday,  when,  leaving  her  household  and 
train  at  Warwick,  she  proceeded  by  the  north  gate  through 
Mr.  Thomas  Fisher's  grounds,  and  so  by  Woodloes  to 
Kenilworth. 

On  Saturday  night,  very  late,  Elizabeth  returned  to  War- 
wick, and  because  she  would  see  what  cheer  my  lady  of 
Warwick  made,  she  entered  unexpectedly  into  Mr.  Thomas 
Fisher's  house,  where,  finding  them  all  at  supper,  she  sat 
down  a  little  while,  and  after  a  slight  repast,  rose  again, 
leaving  the  rest  at  supper,  and  went  to  visit  the  good  man  of 
the  house,  Mr,  Fisher.  He  was  at  that  time  grievously  vexed 
with  the  gout,  but  chose  to  be  brought  out  of  his  chamber  into 
the  gallery,  to  pay  his  duty  to  her  majesty,  and  would  have 
made  an  attempt  to  kneel  to  her,  but  she  prevented  him,  and 
comforted  him  with  such  gracious  words,  that,  forgetting  his 
pain,  he  was  on  horseback  to  attend  her  majesty  on  the  fol- 
^    MS.  Black-book  of  the  Warwick  Corporation. 
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lowing  Monday,  on  lier  return  to  Kenilworth.*  Meantime, 
however,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  Warwick-castle,  where  it 
pleased  her,  on  the  Sunday,  to  have  the  country  people  come 
and  dance  before  her  in  the  court  of  the  castle,  while  she 
looked  out  firom  her  chamber- window,  which  pleased  them^ 
and  appeared  to  make  her  very  merry. 

On  that  day  the  French  ambassador  and  monsieur  de  la 
Mole,  having  received  despatches  from  their  own  court,  with 
letters  from  the  royal  family  for  her,  came  to  wait  upon  her 
there.  In  her  last  letter,  Elizabeth  had  intimated,  that  before 
the  negotiations  proceeded  further,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  she  should  have  a  personal  interview  with  her  youthful 
suitor;  but  the  wily  queen-mother,  being  perfectly  aware  that 
unless  Elizabeth  could  be  induced  to  make  a  blindfold  bar- 
gain, by  pUghting  herself  before  she  saw  the  prince,  the  match 
would  never  take  place,  opposed  the  projected  meeting,  as 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  her  son  for  him  to  come  over  to 
be  looked  at,  at  the  risk  of  being  mocked  with  a  rejection.''  * 
Elizabeth,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  said, "  She  entreated  that 
neither  the  king  of  France,  the  queen-mother,  nor  the  ambas« 
sador,  would  believe  her  to  be  capable  of  such  baseness  as  to 
speak  of  an  interview  with  a  prince  of  his  high  rank  if  she 
were  not  disposed  to  marry  him ;  that  it  was  long  before  she 
could  overcome  her  reluctance  to  the  wedded  state,  and  now 
she  had  gained  that  victory  over  herself,  she  was  disposed  to 
use  it  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  the  royal  house  of  France  and  herself.  That  she 
desired  the  said  interview  as  much  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
duke  as  for  her  own,  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  espouse  a  woman  whom  he  could  not  love ;  and,  on 
her  own  account,  she  wished  to  see  if  she  could  be  loved  by 
him,  and  also  if  the  disparity  of  his  age,  and  what  had  been 
reported  of  his  face,  were  objections  that  might  be  overcome ; 
and  if  she  could  not  have  that  satisfaction,  then  she  must  beg 
us  to  tell  the  king  and  his  mother  that  the  matter  was  at  an 
end."  After  pronouncing  these  words,  the  queen  remained 
silent  and  pensive. 

1  Nichols'  Progresses.  <  Despatdies  of  La  Motte  Fenelon. 
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Then  the  two  subtle  diplomatists  endeavoured^  by  the  fol- 
lowing flattering  logic,  to  persuade  her  "that  the  disparity 
in  age  between  herself  and  their  prince  amounted  to  nothing, 
seeing  that  it  was  only  the  trifling  difference  of  nineteen  years ; 
and  as  her  majesty,  &om  her  charms  of  mind  and  person,  ap- 
peared younger  by  ten  years  than  she  really  was,  and  mon- 
seigneur  the  duke,  in  consequence  of  his  fine  manly  figure 
and  good  sense,  had  anticipated  the  other  nine  years  in  his 
age,  and  looked  fidl  seven-and-twenty,  they  were  placed  on 
an  equality.*  As  for  the  interview,  the  king  and  queen  of 
France  were  most  anxious  that  it  should  take  place,  if  they 
could  be  certain  of  her  majesty's  remaining  in  the  mind  to 
marry ;  but  as  yet  she  had  only  given  doubtful  and  unsatis- 
factory answers,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  duke ;  and  as 
she  had  seen  his  portrait,  and  heard  by  many  of  her  own 
people  what  he  was,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  return 
a  more  decided  answer,  and,  at  any  rate,  that  she  would  sanc- 
tion another  conference  with  the  lords  of  her  council  on  the 
subject/*  On  this,  she  raised  her  head,  and  repUed,  with  a 
more  agreeable  and  cheerful  countenance,  "that  she  was  con- 
tent that  the  conference  should  take  place,  if  only  to  prove  to 
the  king  of  France  how  greatly  she  valued  his  friendship/' 
After  insinuating  that  die  felt  most  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  marriage,  "she  withdrew,'*  says  La  Motte,  "very 
gaily  to  her  chamber,  telling  Leicester  that  we  were  to  return 
and  sup  with  her,  and  invited  us  herself.  When  we  came 
back,  we  found  her  playing  on  the  spinet;  and  she  continued 
to  play  at  our  entreaty,  and  she  played  again  to  please  the 
sieur  de  la  Mole.  At  supper,  which  was  a  sumptuous  feast, 
she  gave  us,  before  all  the  company,  as  many  marks  of  favour 
as  we  could  desire.  After  she  had  drank  to  me,  she  sent  the 
cup  with  what  remained  in  it  to  me,  that  I  might  pledge  her, 
and  wished  much  that  she  could  exchange  such  agreeable 
messages  with  my  lord  the  duke.  She  drank  also  to  the  sieur 
de  la  Mole,  with  many  other  pleasant  demonstrations  and 
courtesies,  out  of  compliment  to  his  master.^  When  supper 
was  concluded,  at  about  nine  in  the  evening,  a  fortress  that 
>  D^p^ches  de  La  Motte  Fenelon.  *  Ibid.,  voL  v.  p.  96. 
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was  built  up  in  a  meadow,  under  the  windows  of  the  castle, 
was  assailed  by  a  party  of  the  youth  of  the  court  and  defended 
by  another  party,  for  a  display  of  fireworks,  which  was  a  very 
fine  spectacle ;  and  we  remained  with  the  said  lady  till  about 
midnight  to  see  the  end  of  it/' 

There  is  a  quaint  and  very  elaborate  description  of  this 
pageant  in  the  Black-book  of  the  Warwick  corporation,  by 
which  we  learn  that  there  were  two  forts,  of  wood  and  canvas, 
erected  on  the  temple  ditch,  at  convenient  distances  for 
assailing  each  other  with  squibs  and  fireballs,  one  of  the  forts 
being  manned  by  the  towns-people,  clad  in  such  harness  as 
could  be  obtained  by  them  to  maintain  a  warlike  show  ,*  the 
other  was  defended  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  with  a  band  of  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  court.  And  between  the  forts  were 
planted  twelve  or  fourteen  field-pieces,  and  as  many  mortars, 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  Tower  of  London  at  the 
expense  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  with  which  a  most  especial 
uproar  was  raised,  in  imitation  of  storming  a  citadel.  "Then 
the  earl  of  Oxford  and  his  company,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred,  shot  off  calivers  and  arquebuses  in  return,  and  cast 
out  divers  fires,  terrible,''  says  the  record,  "to  those  who  have 
not  been  in  like  experiences,  valiant  to  such  as  delighted 
therein,  and  strange  to  them  that  imderstood  it  not;  for  the 
wildfire  falling  into  the  river  Avon,  would  for  a  time  lie  stiD, 
and  then  again  rise  and  fly  abroad,  casting  forth  many 
flashes  and  flames,  whereat  the  queen's  majesty  took  "great 
pleasure,"  till  she  found  her  good  town  of  Warwick  was  in 
some  danger  of  being  burned  down  by  this  device  for  her 
honour  and  glory.  "  For  at  the  last,  a  flying  dragon,  casting 
out  huge  flames  and  squibs,  lighted  upon  the  fort  and  set  fire 
to  it,  for  its  subversion ;  it  chanced  that  a  ball  of  fire  fell  on 
a  house  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  set  fire  to  the  same,  so 
that  the  good  man  and  his  wife,  being  both  in  bed  and  asleep^ 
were  with  great  ado  saved,  but  the  house  and  every  thing  in 
it  were  consumed ;  and  the  flames  spread  to  some  of  the 
adjoining  dwellings,  which  were  with  difficulty  extinguished 
by  the  exertions  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  sir  Fulke  Greville,  and 
others  of  the  courtiers  and  towns-people."*    This  combustion 

>  Black-book  of  Warwick. 
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might  be  good  pastime  for  the  idle  gallants  of  the  court,  but 
it  was  no  fim  for  the  people  of  Warwick,  who  were  in  ahnost 
as  much  alarm  and  danger  as  if  they  had  been  bombarded  by 
a  hostile  army,  with  the  fireballs  flying  about  the  town,  and 
falling  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  into  their  courts  and  back 
yards.  Four  houses  in  the  town  and  suburbs  were  on  fire  at 
once,  and  it  was  next  to  a  miracle  that  no  more  mischief  was 
done.  As  La  Motte  Fenelon  does  not  mention  these  acci- 
dents, it  is  probable  that  he  might  imagine  the  conflagrations 
were  intended  for  a  part  of  the  show.  The  next  morning  the 
queen  sent  for  the  poor  old  man  and  woman  whose  house  had 
been  burned,  and  comforted  them  with  many  gracious  words ; 
and  by  her  grace's  bounty  and  that  of  her  courtiers,  the  sum 
of  twenty.five  pounds  twelve-and-sixpence  was  given  towards 
the  losses  of  the  sufierers,  which,  notwithstanding  the  relative 
value  of  money,  was  rather  a  paltry  subscription,  considering 
the  high  rank  of  the  parties.* 

On  the  following  day  the  subject  of  her  majesty's  marriage 
was  again  discussed,  and  she  declared,  "that  after  having 
heard  the  opinions  of  her  council,  she  found  herself  in  a 
greater  perplexity  than  ever;  for  though  they  all  wished  her 
to  marry,  they  agreed  with  her  that  it  was  impossible  to  ad- 
vance any  further  in  the  treaty  till  she  should  have  seen  what 
manner  of  man  the  duke  of  Alen9on  really  was ;  and  for  herself, 
she  was  determined  not  to  judge  of  him  by  any  other  witness 
than  that  of  her  own  eyes.  She  was  sure  some  ill  would  come 
of  it  if  they  married  without  some  previous  affection,  such  as 
is  usually  acquired  by  sight,"  and  she  swore,  "by  her  Creator, 
that  the  doubts  she  felt  made  her  fear  and  repent  of  having 
gone  so  far.''  ^  Next  day  her  majesty  and  the  French  envoys 
returned  to  Kenilworth  on  horseback  in  company,  "  sometimes 
as  they  went  following  the  chase,  and  between  whiles  pursuing 
the  subject  of  the  matrimonial  treaty,  to  our  great  satisfac- 
tion," says  the  deluded  La  Motte,  who  appears,  at  that  time, 
to  have  been  actually  persuaded  by  Elizabeth  that  she  was 
Dent  on  marrriage,  and  might  be  flattered  into  wedding  the 
unsuitable  spouse  they  oflered  her.'    The  clear-headed  Bur- 

>  Black-book  of  Warwick.  *  Despatchfig  of  La  Motte  Fenekm. 
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leigh  condensed  the  actual  substance  of  all  the  frothy  compU- 

ments^   affectations^   and  mystifications  used  by  his  royal 

mistress  in  her  discussions  with  the  noble  French  diplomatists 

into  the  following  brief  entry,  which  is  inscribed  by  his  own 

hand  in  his  private  diary : — 

"  August  22nd. — ^Answer  ghren  to  La  Motte,  at  Kenilwortb,  when  he  cam« 
to  move  marriage  for  Francis  duke  of  Alen9on,  yonnger  brother  to  the  French 
king :  that  there  were  two  difficulties,  one  for  difTerence  of  religion,  the  other  for 
their  ages ;  but  yet,  that  the  articles  moved  in  his  brother  the  duke  of  Aijoa'f 
case,  might  senre  for  him." 

Two  days  later  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  per- 
petrated in  Paris.  The  tidings  were  received  in  England 
with  feelings  of  generous  indignation,  which  rendered  all 
ranks  of  the  people  ready  to  take  up  arms,  to  avenge  the 
murdered  victims  of  the  treacherous  and  profligate  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  and  the  abhorrent  instruments  of  her  atrocity. 
No  one  could  be  more  deeply  mortified  at  the  transaction 
than  La  Motte  himself,  who  does  not  scruple  to  express,  in 
plain  terms,  to  his  royal  master,  his  grief  and  annoyance  at 
what  had  taken  place,  and  the  disgraceful  Ught  in  which  it 
had  placed  the  monarch  and  people  of  Prance  "in  the  opinion 
of  the  English.  Elizabeth  at  first  declined  giving  audience 
to  the  luckless  ambassador,  on  whom  the  task  devolved  of 
making  the  most  plausible  story  he  could  in  extenuation  of 
this  dreadful  business.  After  taking  three  days  to  consider 
whether  she  would  see  him  or  not,  she  at  length  decided  on 
granting  him  an  interview  at  Woodstock,  where  she  was 
when  the  intelligence  reached  her.  She  received  him  in  her 
privy-chamber,  in  the  presence  of  the  lords  of  the  council 
and  the  principal  ladies  of  her  court,  all  of  whom  were,  like 
herself,  dad  in  the  deepest  mourning.  A  solemn  silence 
prevailed  on  his  entrance,  and  after  a  brief  pause,  the  queen 
advanced  ten  or  twelve  paces  to  receive  him,  with  a  grave, 
stem  countenance,  but  with  her  wonted  courtesy ;  and  lead- 
ing him  to  a  window,  apart  from  the  rest,  she  said  something 
apologetic  for  having  delayed  his  audience,  and  demanded  of 
him  "  if  it  were  possible  that  the  strange  news  she  had  heard 
of  the  prince,  whom  she  so  much  loved,  honoured,  and  con- 
fided in,  could  be  true?''      La  Motte  told  her,  ''that  in 
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truth  he  had  come  to  lament  with  her  oyer  the  sad  acddent 
that  had  just  occurred,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  the  king,  who 
had  been  compelled,  for  the  security  of  his  life,  and  that  of 
the  queen  his  mother  and  his  two  brothers,  to  put  down  the 
sedition  and  traitorous  plots  of  those  who  had  confederated 
against  him  many  high  and  horrible  treasons ;  and  that  what 
he  had  done,  was  as  painfdl  to  him  as  if  he  had  cut  off  one 
of  his  arms  to  preserve  the  rest  of  his  body/*  Elizabeth 
inquired,  with  eager  curiosity,  into  the  particulars,  and  la- 
mented that  the  king  had  not  proceeded  against  the  admiral 
and  his  adherents  according  to  the  laws  which  punish 
treason;  observing,  ''that  although  she  had  been  unable  to 
accept  his  majesty  for  a  husband,  she  would  always  love  and 
revere  him  as  if  she  were  his  wife ;  that  she  was  infinitely 
jealous  of  his  honour,  and  believed  that  it  was  neither  ac- 
cording to  his  disposition,  nor  from  any  premeditation  of  his 
own  that  these  murders  had  happened,  but  from  some  strange 
accident,  which  time  would  elucidate/'  *  The  convenient 
term  '  accident '  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Elizabeth  herself, 
on  an  occasicfti  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  royal  culprits  df 
Saint  Bartholomew,  it  implied  an  equivocating  denial  of  a 
crime  too  black  to  be  acknowledged  or  defended  by  the 
perpetrator. 

The  French  ambassador,  notwithstanding  the  trepidation 
with  which  he  had  entered  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  chiU  which  her  first  reception  had  given  him,  took  courage, 
before  the  audience  ended,  to  present  her  with  a  love-letter 
from  the  duke  of  Alen9on;  she  received  it  willingly,  and 
read  it  with  apparent  satisfaction.  She  said,  however,  '*  that 
it  had  been  her  intention  to  send  the  most  honourable  am- 
bassador that  had  been  seen  in  France  for  a  long  time,  to 
show  her  respect  for  the  most  Christian  queen  on  the  occasion 
of  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  which  was  soon  expected;  but 
that,  now,  she  should  take  care  that  neither  Leicester  nor 
Burleigh  went,  knowing  how  much  their  deaths  were  desired 
by  the  persons  who  were  the  instigators  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Paris.*'  On  leaving  the  queen.  La  Motte  had  to 
>  D^pdches  de  La  Motte  Feneloii^  vol.  v.  pp.  123-12$^ 
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go  over  the  same  slippery  ground  in  explanations  to  the  lords 
of  her  council,  who  were  far  from  taking  the  matter  as  easily 
as  their  mistress  had  done.  They  would  not  hear  of  accidents 
or  mistakes,  but  declared  that  the  recent  massacre  was, 
without  doubt,  the  most  enormous  crime  that  had  been  com- 
mitted since  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  loudly  condemned 
the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been 
planned  and  executed.  In  a  letter  to  the  king  his  master, 
dated  September  29th,  La  Motte  describes  the  mortifying 
situation  in  which  he  and  all  his  countrymen  were  placed  in 
England,  and  says,  '^  that  no  one  will  speak  to  him  but  the 
queen,  who  treats  him  with  her  accustomed  urbanity.'^* 

The  ruthless  fanaticism  that  prompted  the  butcher-work 
perpetrated  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  near  akin 
to  the  spirit  of  cruelty  and  injustice  which  led  professors 
of  the  reformed  fedth  to  clamour  for  the  blood  of  the  cap- 
tive Mary  Stuart,  as  a  victim  to  the  manes  of  the  slaugh- 
tered Protestants.  Sandys,  bishop  of  London,  in  a  letter 
to  Burleigh,  enclosed  a  paper  of  measures  which  he  deemed 
expedient  for  the  good  of  the  realm  and  the  security  of 
his  royal  mistress  at  that  crisis,  beginning  with  this  startling 
article,  ''Forthwith  to  cut  off  the  Scottish  queen's  head.''* 
Burleigh  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Elizabeth  to  follow  this 
sanguinary  counsel,  telling  her,  ''that  it  was  the  only  means 
of  preventing  her  own  deposition  and  murder."  It  is  easy, 
at  all  times,  to  persuade  hatred  that  revenge  is  an  act  of 
justice.  Elizabeth  was  beset  by  tempters  of  no  common 
plausibility, — ^men  who  had  always  a  Scripture  text  in 
readiness  to  quiet  the  divine  witness  of  conscience  against 
crime.  She  had  resisted  their  previous  soUcitations  to  take 
the  life  of  her  defenceless  captive,  and  placed  her  refusal 
on  high  and  noble  grounds;  but  her  resolves,  whether  in 
good  or  evil,  were  easily  shaken.  Her  passions  were  stronger 
than  her  principles,  and  were  excited  without  difficulty 
by  persons  of  cooler  temperaments  than  herself.  Sooner  or 
later,  the  inflexible  Burleigh  always  carried  his  point  with 

»  D^p^hes  de  La  Motte  Fenelon. 
*  Ellis'  Royal  Letters,  second  Series;  voL  iii.  p.  25. 
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his  stormy  mistress.  He  had  terrified  her  with  plots  and 
ramours  of  plots^  till  he  succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  she 
was  in  the  utmost  danger  from  the  murderous  machinations 
of  Mary  Stuart^  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  deprive 
her  enemies  of  a  rallying  pointy  by  putting  that  unfortunate 
lady  to  death. 

Elizabeth  shrank  from  the  idea  of  staining  her  hands  with 
royal  blood;  but,  like  many  others,  had  no  objection  to  sin 
by  deputy.  A  darker  and  more  treacherous  expedient  than 
either  a  private  or  a  judicial  murder  in  her  own  realm,  was 
concocted  between  Burleigh,  Leicester,  and  herself,  as  "  the 
most  convenient  method  of  ridding  herself,''  as  Mr.  Tytler 
observes,  *'  of  her  hated  and  dangerous  prisoner.''  ^  The 
Scotch  had  sold  her  fugitive  rebel,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, into  her  hands,  that  she  might  execute  her  vengeance 
upon  him ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  retinm,  proposed  not  to  sell,  but 
to  resign  their  injured  sovereign  into  the  cruel  hands  of  Morton 
and  the  regent  Mar,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  ofjusticey — 
words  which  were  tantamount  to  Cromwell's  private  memo- 
randum, ''  to  send  such  and  such  persons  to  London,  to  be 
tried  and  executed."  There  was,  indeed,  to  be  the  mockery 
of  a  trial,  but  then  the  children  or  near  kinsfolk  of  Morton 
and  Mar  were  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English  queen, 
as  hostages  that,  with  or  without  a  trial,  the  execution  of  Mary 
was  to  take  place  within  four  hours  after  she  was  given  up  to 
their  tender  mercies.  The  details  of  this  iniquitous  pact  are 
clearly  and  succinctly  related  by  Mr.  Tytler,  and  the  actual 
documents  may  be  seen  in  the  State-Paper  office.*  The 
instructions  for  Killigrew,  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  "  the 
great  matter,^*  as  it  was  significantly  termed  by  the  diplo- 
matic accomplices,  was  committed,  are  in  Burleigh's  own 
hand.*  The  muniments  of  history  aflbrd  not  a  more  dis- 
graceful document,  nor  has  the  light  of  truth  ever  unveiled 
a  blacker  mass  of  evidence,  than  the  correspondence  between 
Killigrew,  Burleigh,  and  Leicester,  during  the  negotiation. 

Mary  had,  however,  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  alarm  to  the 

*  History  of  Scotland,  voL  viL  «  Ibid.,  p.  810, 

«  MS.  State-Papers,  Septembe]>— December,  1572,  and  in  1578. 
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rebel  lords;  and  eren  her  deadly  foe,  Morton,  the  wily  ac- 
complice in  Damley's  murder,  wonld  not  imdertake  the  office 
of  the  queen  of  England's  hangman  without  a  fee.  Why 
should  he  and  the  regent  Mar  sell  their  souls  for  nought? 
They  demanded  money  of  the  parsimonious  Elizabeth, — ^a 
yearly  stipend  withal,  no  less  in  amount  than  the  sum  it  cost 
her  majesty  for  the  safe-keeping  of  her  royal  prisoner.  The 
dark  treaty  was  negotiated  in  the  sick  chamber  of  the  guilty 
Morton,  with  the  ardent  approbation  of  the  dying  Knox; 
and  after  nearly  six  weeks'  demur,  the  regent  Mar  gave 
consent,  but  was  immediately  stricken  with  a  mortal  illness, 
and  died  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  Morton  insisted 
on  higher  terms,  and — more  than  that,  an  advantageous 
treaty,  and  the  presence  of  three  thousand  English  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  earls  of  Huntingdon,  Essex,  and 
Bedford,  to  assist  at  the  execution,  otherwise  he  would  not 
undertake  it.*  The  last  condition  could  not  be  conceded,  for 
Elizabeth's  share  in  the  transaction  was  to  be  kept  secret; 
and,  for  the  honour  of  the  English  character,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  three  thousand  men  could  have  been  found  willing 
to  assist  at  so  revolting  a  tragedy.  Eagerly  as  Burleigh 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  Mary  Stuart,  he  dared  not  venture 
the  experiment;  but,  in  his  bitter  disappointment  at  the 
fedlure  of  his  project,  he  wrote  to  Leicester  that  the  queen 
must  now  fall  back  upon  her  last  resource  for  the  safety  of 
herself  and  kingdom : — 

**  God  lend  her  mi^esty/'  oontinnes  he,  "  strength  of  spirit  to  preserve  Gbd'i 
cause,  her  own  life,  ^d  the  lives  of  millions  of  good  subiects,  all  which  are  most 
manifestly  in  danger,  and  that  only  by  her  delays;  and  so,  consequently,  she 
shall  be  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  a  noble  crown  and  realm,  whidi  shall  be  a 
prey  to  all  that  <»a  invade  it     Qod  be  merciful  to  us  !"* 

Some  natural  doubts  must  be  felt  by  those  who  have 
traced  the  long-hidden  mysteries  of  these  murderous  in- 
trigues, whether  the  person  by  whom  they  were  devised 
could  have  beUeved  in  the  existence  of  that  all-seeing  Judge, 
whose  name  he  so  frequently  repeats  to  his  accomplice  in 
this  cowardly  design  against  the  life  of  a  persecuted  and 

»  Tytler's  Scotland,  State-Paper  MSS. 
•  MS.  Brit  Mus.,  Caligula  c  ill  foL  386. 
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defenceless  woman.  The  worthy  Matthew  Parker,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  whom  Elizabeth  was  very  dear,  not 
only  as  his  sovereign  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant 
church,  but  as  the  daughter  of  his  unfortunate  patroness, 
Anne  Boleyn,  wrote  to  Burleigh  a  marvellous  account  of  the 
sayings  of  "  a  strange  body,''  as  he  called  some  insane  foreign 
incendiary,  whom  the  mayor  of  Dover  had  apprehended  and 
conducted  to  London,  for  using  expressions  touching  the 
queen,  Leicester,  and  Hatton,  such  as  Mr.  mayor  durst  not 
commit  to  paper,  but  was  ready  to  whisper  to  the  premier,  if 
he  would  give  him  the  opportunity.  The  *' strange  body'* 
had  a  brother  in  Calais,  who  had  also  said  '^  that  he  trusted 
to  hear  of  as  many  throats  cut  in  England  that  winter,  as 
had  been  in  France;  and  that,  within  the  twelvemonth,  he 
doubted  not  but  Henry's  bones,  and  maistres  Elizabeth's 
too,  would  be  openly  burned  in  Smithfield."  ^  Notwith- 
standing all  this  perilous  talking,  the  ^'strange  body"  had 
been  discharged,  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  friends, 
being  in  all  probability  a  wandering  lunatic,  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  subjecting  to  the  torture. 

The  recent  outrages  on  the  Protestants  in  France,  while 
they  furnished  Elizabeth's  cabinet  with  an  excuse  for  advo- 
cating the  murder  of  Mary  Stuart,  rendered  the  negotiations 
for  the  queen's  marriage  with  a  CathoUc  prince  most  distaste- 
ful to  the  people  of  England;  but  though  apparently  at  an 
end,  they  were  still  carried  on,  stdf  rosd,  between  Elizabeth 
and  the  court  of  France.  The  queen-mother  wrote  to  mon- 
sieur la  Motte,  September  11th,  apparently  in  reply  to  his 
recommendation  of  the  English  quack  who  had  undertaken 
to  eradicate  the  traces  of  the  smallpox,  "I  have  seen  the 
physician,  Penna;  and  the  visage  of  my  son  Alen9on  is  much 
amended,  and  does  amend  every  day;  but  I  must  be  well 
certified  that  the  said  physician  uses  medicines  such  as  I  can 
see  by  writing  what  he  does,  so  that  it  is  evident  he  will  do 

no  harm The  said  doctor  can  easily  practise  upon  a 

page,  and  if  it  does  well,  he  can  use  his  remedies  on  my  son." 

When  La  Motte  Fenelon  communicated  this  interesting  piece 

>  Wright* B  Elizabeth  and  her  Timee,  vol  L 
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of  information  to  Elizabeth^  she  said^  **  that  she  was  astonished^ 
considering  the  great  love  that  Catherine  had  always  shown 
for  her  children,  that  she  had  not  sooner  endeavoured  to 
remove  so  great  a  disfigurement  as  the  scars  which  marred 
the  coimtenance  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on/'  Such  were  the 
private  communications  between  England  and  France,  when 
Elizabeth  seemed  publicly  indignant  for  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.^ 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  conversation,  Elizabeth  herself 
was  attacked  with  the  same  malady  which  had  left  such 
frightful  traces  of  its  ravages  on  the  visage  of  her  unlucky 
little  suitor.  Her  cabinet  was  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  Lei- 
cester again  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  watching  her 
sick  bed,'  till  the  favourable  nature  of  the  symptoms  relieved 
her  ministers  from  the  alarming  apprehension  of  their  being 
deprived  of  their  beloved  sovereign,  and  the  yet  more  painftd 
contingency  of  seeing  her  sceptre  pass  into  the  hands  of  Mary 
Stuart.  The  disease,  however,  passed  lightly  over  Elizabeth, 
and  she  thus  describes  it  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who,  not  without  cause,  had  expressed  great  anxiety  to  be 
certified  of  her  majesty^s  state : — 

"  Bed  spota  began  to  appear  in  our  &<»,  like  to  be  the  anaUpoK,  bat,  tbanki 
be  to  Almighty  God,  the  same  vanished  away." 

She  concludes,  in  her  own  hand, — 

*'  My  fidthM  Shrewsbnry,  let  not  grief  touch  yonr  heart  fbr  fear  of  mydiseaBe, 
fbr  I  aasnre  yon,  if  my  credit  were  not  greater  than  my  show,  there  is  no  beholder 
woold  believe  that  I  had  been  touched  with  such  a  malady. 

«  Your  fiftithfhl  sovereign, 

"  Euz.  Beg." 

When  Elizabeth  gave  audience  to  the  French  ambassador, 

she  thanked  him  for  his  attention  during  her  late  malady  of 

the  smallpox,  and  told  him   "ihsX  the  last  time  he  was  at 

Windsor  she  had  the   stomach-ache,  from  taking  a  little 

mithridate,  but  she  had  given  him  permission  to  see  her 

now,  because  he  would  be  able  to  give  their  majesties  of 

France  a  better  accoimt  of  her  illness;"   adding  playftdly, 

''that  she  believed  that  when  monseigneur  the  duke  came  to 

>  Letter  of  Cath.  de  Medids,  Despatches  of  La  Motte  Fenelon,  voL  viL  p.  846. 
«  **  Her  migesty  hath  been  very  sick  this  night,"  writes  sir  Thomas  Smith  to 
Burleigh,  **  so  that  my  lord  of  Leicester  did  watch  with  her  all  night." 
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hear  of  it^  lie  would  wish  that  she  had  had  jiist  enough  of  it 
left  on  her  face  to  prevent  them  from  reproachmg  one 
another/'  The  complaisant  ambassador  replied,  in  a  high- 
flown  strain  of  compliment,  "that  the  king  of  France,  mon- 
seigneur  the  duke,  and  all  connected  with  that  crown,  desired 
entirely  the  preservation  of  her  surpassing  endowments^ 
regarding  her  beauty  no  le^  than  those  which  adorned  her 
greatness/'  ^  His  excellency  added  a  piece  of  gratuitous 
flattery  on  his  own  account,  which^  from  its  excessive  gross- 
ness,  would  have  been  regarded  by  any  lady  less  vain  than 
Elizabeth  as  downright  impertinence, — "that,  for  his  own 
part,  he  rejoiced  no  less  at  the  accident  than  the  cure,  for  it 
was  a  sort  of  malady  which  showed  that  her  youth  was  not 
yet  passed,  nor  ready  to  pass  away  for  a  long  time;  and  that 
it  had  so  greatly  improved  her  charms,  that  she  could  never 
be  in  a  better  plight  for  matrimony  than  at  present,  nor  more 
likely  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  the  nation  by  continuing  her 
illustrious  line.  Therefore  he  besought  her  no  longer  to 
delay  her  own  happiness,  but  to  come  to  a  favourable  decision 
on  the  proposal  of  the  duke/'  *  She  rejoined,  Tvith  a  smile, 
"That  she  had  not  expected  that  his  excellency  had  come  to 
speak  on  that  subject  just  then,  but  rather  to  announce  the 
accouchement  of  the  most  Christian  queen ;  for  already  there 
was  a  report  in  London  that  she  had  borne  a  fair  son,  and 
she  prayed  to  God  that  it  might  be  so."  The  report  was 
erroneous,  for  the  queen  of  France  brought  forth  a  daughter. 
La  Motte  Fenelon  waited  on  Elizabeth  to  announce  to  her 
the  birth  of  the  little  princess,  and  to  assure  her  of  the  con- 
tinued devotion  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  to  inquire  her  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  his  proposal,  and  to  inform  her  of  the 
sentence  passed  by  the  parliament  of  France  against  the  late 
admiral  and  his  confederates,  Briquemont  and  Cavagnes.  The 
two  last  had  been  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  his 
mother,  brethren,  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  by  torch-^light, 
the  same  day  that  the  young  queen  of  France  had  made  the 
sanguinary  monarch,  Charles  IX.,  the  father  of  his  first-bom 
child.  Elizabeth  was  already  well  informed  of  a  fact  that 
^  D^p^ches  de  La  Motte  Feneloiv  yoI  v.  p.  184.  *  IbkL 
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had  filled  every  heart  with  horror  and  disgust^  and  in  her 
reply  to  the  ambassador^  she  alluded  to  the  circumstance  with 
dignified  and  deserved  censure.  She  said,  "That  his  majesty 
could  not  have  wished  more  for  the  safety  of  the  queen,  and 
her  happy  deUvery,  than  she  had  done ;  that  she  could  have 
desired  that  his  feUdty  had  been  rendered  more  complete  by 
the  birth  of  a  dauphin,  but,  nevertheless,  the  httle  princess 
would  be  very  welcome  in  the  world,  and  she  prayed  God  to 
give  her  happiness  equal  to  her  illustrious  rank  and  descent. 
And  as  she  felt  assured  she  would  be  fair  and  good,  she  re- 
gretted that  her  royal  father  should  have  polluted  the  day  of 
her  birth  by  so  sad  a  spectacle  as  that  which  his  majesty  had 
gone  to  see  in  the  GrSve,^'  and  called  upon  the  ambassador 
for  an  explanation  of  that  circumstance.  Heartily  ashamed 
of  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign,  and  too  honest  to  defend  it. 
La  Motte  Fenelon  only  observed,  "  that  the  day  had  been 
marked  by  some  evil,  as  well  as  much  happiness;  and  that 
his  master  would  not  have  assisted  at  such  an  act,  if  he  had 
not  had  the  example  of  other  great  kings  on  similar  occa- 
sions/' ^  In  respect  to  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  Elizabeth  said 
*^  that  she  had  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  the  last  proposition 
that  had  been  made  by  her  ambassador,  for  which  she  had 
long  waited;  and  that  the  picture  of  the  state  of  France,  as 
represented  by  him,  filled  her  with  extreme  horror,  for  it 
seemed  that  every  thing  was  done  against  those  of  her  own 
religion.  As  for  the  condemnation  of  the  admiral  and  the 
others,  if  their  ruin  were  the  safety  of  the  king  of  France,  no 
one  could  be  more  glad  than  herself  that  they  were  dead.'' 

Michel  de  Castelnau,  sieur  de  Mauvissiere,  came  over  to 
solicit  Elizabeth  to  accept  the  oflSce  of  godmother  to  the 
mfant  princess  of  France,  in  conjimction  with  the  empress. 
She  gave  him  his  first  audience  at  Hampton-Court,  November 
12th.  He  was  the  bearer  of  five  letters  to  her  majesty;  from 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  queen-mother,  monsieur,  and  the 
duke  of  Alen9on.  The  first  four  he  delivered  to  her  majesty 
after  he  had  recited  his  credence,  but  reserved  that  from 
Alen9on  till  after  the  business  on  which  he  came  had  been 
>  D^pdcheB  do  La  Matte  Fenelon^  vol.  v.  pp.  205,  206. 
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discussed.  The  queen  expressed  her  full  appreciation  of  tlie 
compliment  that  was  paid  her  on  this  occasion^  and  said^ 
''that  she  took  it  as  an  especial  mark  of  the  king's  Mendship 
that  he  should  wish  her  to  be  his  gossip,  [commh'e,']  for 
which  she  begged  to  thank  him,  and  the  royal  mother,  grand- 
mother, and  uncles  of  the  petite  madamey  with  much  affection**' 
She  then  made  particular  inquiries  as  to  what  would  be  done 
by  the  empress  on  this  occasion,  and  what  princess  she 
would  send  as  her  representative  to  perform  this  office  for 
her;  and  said,  ''that,  for  herself,  she  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
person  of  sufficient  rank  to  send  on  her  part/'  The  countess 
of  Lenox,  as  her  nearest  relation,  and  the  first  lady  of  the 
blood-royal,  would  have  been  a  proper  substitute  on  this 
.  occasion,  but  her  immediate  connexion  with  the  queen  of  Scots 
and  the  infant  king  James,  deterred  Elizabeth  from  allowing 
her  to  proceed  to  Prance;  and  to  prevent  the  possibihty  of 
jealousy  of  any  other  lady  of  the  court,  whom  she  might  have 
selected  for  this  office,  Elizabeth  chose  to  be  represented  by  a 
male  proxy  at  the  baptism  of  the  infSemt  princess  of  France. 
WUliam  Somerset,  earl  of  Worcester,  a  CathoUc,  was  the 
nobleman  despatched  by  her  on  this  mission:  her  gift  as 
godmother  was  a  font  of  pure  gold. 

The  queen  kept  Walsingham  in  France,  as  her  ambassador, 
while  her  absurd  marriage-treaty  was  negotiating.  He  was 
eager  for  his  recall,  and  his  wife  beset  the  queen,  firequently 
with  tears  and  lamentations,  that  she  would  permit  him  to 
come  back.  At  last  the  derk  of  the  council,  sir  Thomas 
Smith,  obtained  a  promise  to  that  effect  in  a  dialogue  related 
by  him,  in  which  he  gives  a  glimpse  of  queen  Elizabeth  at 
her  coimcil  board,  not  in  the  formal  discussion  of  business^ 
but  in  a  little  familiar  chat,  while  official  papers  were  receiv- 
ing her  signature :  ''  At  the  signing  of  her  majesty^s  letters 
to  you,''  writes  he  to  Walsingham,  "  this  morning,  I  said  to 
the  queen,  '  Madam,  my  lord  ambassador  looks  now  to  have 
some  word  from  your  majesty  respecting  his  return;  it  would 
comfort  him  very  much.' — '  Well,'  said  the  queen,  '  he  shall 
come.' — '  Yea,'  quoth  I,  '  but  the  poor  gentleman  is  almost 
dispirited.    Your  majesty  hath  heard  enough  with  what  grief 
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he  doth  tarry  there/ — 'Well/  said  the  queen,  'you  may 
write  to  him  that  he  shall  come  home  shortly, — ^we  think  with 
my  lord  of  Worcester/  I  said,  '  Indeed  my  lord's  train  would 
he  the  more  honourable,  if  he  had  one  ambassador  to  go  with 
him,  and  another  to  return  with  him/ — '  Yea,'  saith  her 
majesty,  '  but  there  be  some  make  excuses  that  they  would 
not  go;  but  their  excuses  shall  not  serve  them/  I  thanked 
her  majesty,  and  came  my  ways;  for  she  hasted  to  '  go 
a-walking  with  her  ladies,  because  it  was  a  frost/  It  was  in 
the  pleasances  of  Hampton-Court  she  was  anxious  to  walk 
that  '  frosty  December  morning/  She  hath  appointed  Mr. 
Carew  as  the  French  ambassador,  but  he  maketh  great  labour 
to  the  contrary  by  her  ladies  of  the  privy-chamber;  yet,  as  I 
perceive  by  her  last  speech,  he  is  to  succeed  you/'  Yet,  in 
the  same  letter,  he  says  of  the  queen,  "  Ye  know  how  long 
we  be  here  a-resolving,  and  how  easy  to  be  altered/'* 

Walsingham  was  still  detained.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  whom 
he  had  ui^ed  to  plead  for  the  appointment  of  a  substitute, 
writes  thus  to  Burleigh  on  the  subject  :*  ''I  once  again  have 
moved  the  queen's  majesty  for  Mr.  Dale's  going,  and  still 
she  saith,  '  there  are  other  matters  between  her  highness  and 
the  duke  [d' Alen9on,]  which  it  is  not  fit  Dale  should  be  made 
privy  unto.'  Howsoever  the  matter  is,  I  know  not  the  reason; 
but  I  perceive,  as  yet,  neither  Ms  preparation  nor  the  loss 
which  he  is  like  to  sustain,  nor  the  grief  of  Mr.  Walsingham, 
can  make  her  majesty  sign  any  thing  that  appertaineth  to 
his  going/'  Smith  told  the  queen  ''  that  he  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  Burleigh,  that  he  [Walsingham]  would  return," 
"  Beshrew  youl"  said  she,  ''  why  did  you  send  for  him?" 
''  Marry !"  replied  the  secretary,  "  madam,  I  did  wish  he 
were  here  at  the  departing  of  my  lord  of  Worcester,  to  make 
perfect  all  things;  first  with  France,  and  then  with  my  lord 
of  Desmond  into  Ireland/' — ''  Why,"  rejoined  the  queen, 
''  I  knew  before  he  would  take  physic  at  London,  and  then 
recreate  himself  awhile  at  Tongs.    I  beshrew  you  for  send- 

>  Perfect  Ambaasador,  by  sir  D.  Digger;  letter  of  mr  T.  Snuth  to  Walung* 
hiiin,  p.  801,  December  11, 1572. 

*  Smith's  letter  to  Barlagh,  in  Wright,  vol.  i.  p.  449. 
VOL.  IV.  C  C 
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ing  for  him/' — ''  There  is  no  hurt  done/'  quoth  the  secretary 
again.  *^  Madam^  I  "will  send  him  word  again  this  night  what 
your  migesty  doth  say;  and  I  think  then  he  will  not  be  hasty 
to  come,  although  I  wish  he  were  here.  And  then/'  c<mti- 
nued  he,  ^  I  had  begun  some  instructions  for  my  lord  of 
Worcester,  if  any  such  questions  were  asked  of  him;  for 
such  a  nobleman  may  not  seem  to  be  dumb,  or  ignorant  of 
your  highnesses  pleasure  in  such  things  as  may  be  asked. 
Otherwise,  I  think  it  be  not  your  majesty's  pleasure  that  he 
should  meddle  in  those, — that  is,  for  the  French  that  be 
here,  the  marriage  and  the  traflSc."  All  these  her  majesty 
liked  well,  but,  woman-like,  said  "  that  she  would  have  the 
marriage  first."  After  Smith  had  submitted  to  her  majesty 
some  othet  matters  of  business,  she  bade  him  tell  Burleigh 
^*  that  the  count  Montgomeri,  and  the  vidame,  had  been  with 
her,  and  ui^ed  her  to  send  Hawkins,  or  some  other,  with  a 
supply  of  powder  to  Rochelle  for  the  besieged  Huguenots, 
under  colour  of  its  being  driven  there  by  stress  of  weather; 
but,"  she  said  '^  that  she  knew  not  how  to  do  that,  having 
been  solicited  by  the  French  ambassador  not  to  aid  them." 
*'  Her  majesty,"  adds  Smith,  ''  prays  you  to  think  of  it,  and 
devise  how  it  may  be  done,  for  she  thinks  it  necessary;  and 
if  it  were  done,  count  Montgomeri  possibly  would  end  his 
life  there,  being  weary  of  this  idle  life  here."* 

In  this  brief  detail  of  the  consultation  between  Elizabeth 
and  her  secretary  of  state,  given  by  himself  to  his  colleague 
Burleigh,  we  have  a  specim^i  of  her  manner  of  transacting 
business  with  her  ministers,  and  a  proof  of  the  twofold  trea* 
chery  of  her  political  conduct.  She  could  not  send  the  sup- 
plies to  the  gallant  Rochellers  without  infringing  her  friendly 
treaty  with  the  king  of  France;  but  she  is  desirous  that 
Burleigh  should  devise  some  underhand  method  of  sending 
it,  nevertheless;  not  fix)m  zeal  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism, 
but  in  the  hope  that  she  may,  by  that  means,  get  rid  of  her 
inconveni^it  friend,  the  Huguenot  agitator  Montgomeri. 

When  the  earl  of  Worcester,  and  the  splendid  ambassade 
she  had  commissioned  to  assist  at  the  christening  of  the  little 

>  Letter  of  Smith  to  Bnrleigli,  in  Wright. 
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pfincesa  of  France  sailed^  the  Huguenots,  despairing  of  fur- 
ther encouragement  firom  queen  Elizabeth,  sent  a  squadron 
to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  her  enroy,  and  making 
spoil  of  the  rich  presents  with  which  his  ship  was  freighted. 
Thej  narrowly  missed  their  object,  but  took  and  plimdered 
two  of  the  attendant  vessels,  and  killed  some  of  the  passen- 
gers.' Elizabeth  was  much  exasperated  at  this  outrage;  but 
as  it  was  attributed  to  pirates,  she  sent  a  fleet  to  clear  the 
Channel  of  all  cruisers,  and  utterly  refused  to  assist  the  brave 
Rochellers  with  further  supplies.  She  was  now  on  the  most 
affectionate  terms  with  those  bites  noires  of  history, — Cathe- 
rine de  Medids  and  Charles  IX.,  and  appeared  to  regard 
the  hopeful  boy  Alen^on  as  her  future  husband.  She 
again  discussed  the  expediency  of  an  interview,  and  received 
his  letters  with  all  due  regard.  The  reader  will  probably 
have  no  objection  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  style  in  which 
Elizabeth  was  addressed  at  this  period  by  her  small  suitor: — 

Fiuir^ois  DuKS  ov  Alht^ov  to  Elizabeth  Ottebn  of  ENaiAin). 
«  Madams, 

*'  Whatweyer  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  the  declaration  yoa  have  made  of  your 
good  ailectioa  towards  our  marriage,  has  given  me  extreme  pleasure  and  oontent- 
ment,  and  also  that  it  has  pleased  yon  to  plan  an  interview  between  you  and  I, 
which  is  a  thing  that  I  have  so  much  at  heart,  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  but 
to  do  all  that  may  be  possible  for  me  to  enjoy  instantly  this  satisfiustion,  as  I  have 
had,  for  a  length  of  time,  the  wish  of  olEering  very  humble  and  agreeable  service 
in  order  to  participate  in  your  good  graces.  Of  this  I  have  always  assured  you 
by  my  letters,  but  I  desire  to  confirm  it  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  if  it  be  the 
will  dT  Ood  that  this  interview  should  take  place,  tiie  which  Ihope  will  be  in  such 
a  manner,  and  so  fiivourable,  that  it  will  not  pass  over  without  the  utmost  plea- 
sure to  us  both,  as  well  as  an  advancement  that  will  lead  this  negotiation  to  a 
good  conclusion.  The  sieur  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  ambassador  of  the  king,  my  lord 
and  brother,  resident  near  yon,  has  charge  to  inform  you  of  some  particular  mat- 
ters; to  him  I  remit  them. 

"  I  will  not  make  this  letter  longer  than  to  say,  that  I  kiss  your  hands  very 
humbly,  and  to  pray  God,  madame,  that  he  will  have  you  in  his  hdy  keeping. 

"  From  St.  Germiun-en-Laye,  the  zx  of  February. 

"  Tour  very  obedient  brother,  to  do  you  service, 

•*  Fbakcoyb."^ 

The  apparent  earnestness  of  this  and  other  letters  written 

by  Alen9on  to  Elizabeth  and  hi&t  ministers^  induced  her^  to 

ngnify  her  consent  for  him  to  come  to  England.     Scarcely 


*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  rev.  H.  Symonds,  of  Exeter,  for  tl^ 
communication  of  this  curious  royal  love-letter,  fram  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  in 
Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 

C  C2 
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had  she  done  so,  when  the  election  of  his  brother  Henfy 
to  the  throne  of  Poland  caused  a  sudden  change  in  her  pur- 
pose. When  the  French  ambassador.  La  Motte,  informed 
her  of  this  event,  she  expressed  the  utmost  amazement 
at  the  news;  and,  after  offering  her  congratulations,  she 
asked  many  questions  in  a  breath  on  the  subject, — such  as, 
"  Whether  the  emperor  would  take  offence  ?  whether  the 
new  king  would  make  war  against  the  Turks,  or  against  the 
Muscovites?  if  he  intended  to  espouse  the  princess  of  Poland? 
and  if  he  would  leave  the  siege  of  Rochelle  to  go  there?''' 
This  last,  indeed,  he  did,  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  his 
honour  as  a  general,  and  his  duty  to  his  royal  brother.  The 
young  Alen9on  succeeded  to  the  command,  but  neither 
possessed  his  military  talents,  his  experience,  nor  the  confi- 
dence of  the  army.  He  wrote  many  love-letters  to  the  queen 
from  the  camp  before  Rochelle,  reiterating  his  desire  to  come 
and  throw  himself  at  her  feet.*  Elizabeth  replied,  "  that  her 
people  liked  not  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
if  he  came  to  woo  her  with  his  sword  stained  with  Protestant 
blood,  he  would  be  regarded  by  her  subjects  with  horror; 
that  neither  she  nor  they  could  forget  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  which  had  been  perpetrated  at  a  marriage 
festival.''  She  ended  by  coimseUing  him  to  use  his  influence 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  contending  parties  in  Prance. 
Young  as  he  was,  Alen9on  was  already  considered  a  trouble- 
some member  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  and  had  acquired 
the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  w^ho  were 
most  anxious  to  see  him  removed  to  England.  It  had  been 
predicted  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  by  a  soothsayer,  that  all 
her  children  were  bom  to  become  kings.  Francis  and  Charles 
had  successively  worn  the  regal  garland  of  France,  Henry  waa 
elected  king  of  Poland;  what,  then,  remained  to  fulfil  the 
augury,  but  the  marriage  of  Alen9on  with  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land? From  first  to  last,  however,  there  was  a  suspicion  that 
Elizabeth's  preference  for  Leicester  was  the  great  obstacle 
which  prevented  her  from  concluding  the  matrimonial  treaty 
with  the  young  French  prince.  Mauvissi^re  ventured  to  hint 
*  D^p^cheB  de  La  Motte  Fenelon.  '  Camden. 
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as  mncli  to  the  queen,  during  his  embassy  in  1573.  ''Tell 
your  master/^  replied  Elizabeth,  ''that  I  will  never  condescend 
to  marry  my  subject,  or  make  him  my  companion/'  The  court 
of  France,  after  this  right  royal  declaration,  despatched  a 
special  envoy  of  high  rank,  Chateauneuf,  to  soUcit  the  queen 
to  grant  a  safe-conduct  for  the  royal  youth  to  come  and 
woo  her  in  person,  and  the  young  gentleman  seconded  the 
request  with  letters  which,  to  use  Castelnau's  expression, 
"might  have  softened  a  jfrozen  rock:"  they  only  increased 
the  irresolution  of  Elizabeth/ 

The  state  of  the  maiden  court,  during  the  merry  month  of 
May,  is  thus  described  by  the  gossiping  pen  of  Gilbert  Talbot, 
in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  his  father.  It  presents 
any  thing  but  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  jealousies,  intrigues, 
and  malignant  spirit  of  scandal  then  subsisting  among  the 
gorgeous  dames  and  statesmen,  young  and  old,  by  whom  the 
last  of  the  Tudor  monarchs  was  surrounded : — 

"  My  lord  of  Leicester  is  very  much  with  her  majesty,  and  she  shows  him  the 
same  great  good  affection  she  vms  wont ;  of  late,  he  has  endeavoured  to  please  her 
more  than  heretofore.  There  are  two  sisters  now  in  the  court  that  are  very  ftr 
in  love  with  him,  as  they  long  have  heen, — my  lady  ShelQBeld*  and  Frances  How- 
ard; they  (striving  who  shall  love  him  the  hest)  are  at  great  wars  with  each 
other,  and  the  queen  thinketh  not  well  of  them,  and  not  the  better  of  him :  for 
this  reason  there  arc  spies  over  him.  My  lord  of  Oxford  is  lately  grown  into 
great  credit,  for  the  queen's  mi^esty  delighteth  more  in  his  person,  his  dandng^ 
and  his  valiantness  than  any  other.  I  think  the  earl  of  Sussex  doth  back  him 
all  he  can,  and  were  it  not  for  his  [Oxford's]  fickle  head,  ho  would  pass  all  of 
them  shortly.  My  lady  Burleigh  has  declared  herself,  as  it  were,  jealous. — [My 
lady  Burleigh's  daughter  had  married  Oxford,  who  used  her  cruelly ;  she  waa 
probably  jealous  of  the  queen's  coquetries  with  her  daughter's  husband.] — ^The 
queen  has  not  been  a  little  offended  with  her,  but  now  she  is  reconciled.  At  all 
these  love-matters  my  lord  treasurer  Burleigh  winketh,  and  will  not  meddle 
any  way. 

"  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  vice-chamberlain,  is  sick  still ;  it  is  thought  he  will 
hardly  recover  his  disease.  The  queen  goeth  almost  eveiy  day  to  see  how  he 
doth.  Now  there  are  devices  (chiefly  by  Leicester)  to  make  Mr.  Edward  Dyer 
as  great  as  ever  was  Hatton ;  for  now,  in  this  time  of  Hatton's  sickness,  the  time 
is  convenient.     Dyer  was  lately  sick  of  a  consumption,  in  great  danger,  and  (as 

>  A  curious  specimen  of  the  characteristic  "she  would  and  she  would  not"  of 
this  princess,  appears  in  a  recently-discovered  letter  of  instruction,  written  by  her 
on  the  subject  of  this  safe-conduct  of  the  duke  d'Alen^on  to  Dr.  Dale,  one  of 
ber  reeddent  ministers  at  Paris,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  learned  research 
of  Francis  Warship,  esq^^Archieologia,  voL  xxviiL  pp.  398-398. 

*  Daughters  of  lord  William  Howard  of  Effingham.  The  secret  marriage  of 
Leicester  with  lady  Sheffield  took  place  soon  after. 
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jour  lordship  knows)  has  been  in  disg^raoe  this  two  years.  The  queen  was  made 
to  believe  that  his  sickness  came  becsuise  of  her  displeasure  towaxxis  him,  so  that 
unless  she  would  forgive  him,  he  was  not  hke  to  recover;  and  hereupon  her 
m^esty  has  forgiven  him,  and  sent  unto  him  a  very  comfortable  message.  Now 
he  has  recovered  again,  and  this  is  the  be^nning  cdT  the  device." 

The  earl  of  Oxford  once  presented  the  queen  with  a  pair 
of  gloves  ornamented  with  four  tufts  of  rose-coloured  silk,  and 
so  deliciously  scented,  that  she  called  it  "the  earl  of  OxfcMrd^s 
perfume.^'  ^  This  weak-minded  young  peer,  presuming  on  the 
favour  of  the  queen  and  his  all-powerful  position  as  the  son- 
in-law  of  Burleigh,  grossly  insulted  the  accomplished  sir  Philip 
Sidney  before  the  French  ambassador,  in  the  tennis-court,  by 
calling  him  a  puppy.  Sir  Philip  retorted  with  cutting  scom^ 
and  added  his  defiance.  The  privy  council  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  encoimter,  but,  as  Sidney  insisted  on  an  apolo^  or 
personal  satisfaction,  her  majesty  was  entreated  to  interpose* 
Elizabeth  sent  for  sir  Philip,  and  told  him  ''that  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  degree  between  earls  and  private  gentlemen  ; 
and  that  princes  were  bound  to  support  the  nobility,  and  to 
insist  on  their  being  treated  with  proper  respect.^'  Sir  Philip 
repUed,  with  a  noble  spirit  of  independence,  ''that  place  waa 
never  intended  to  privilege  wrong ;  witness  herself,  who,  sove- 
reign though  she  were,  must  be  content  to  govern  by  the 
laws.''  In  respect  to  his  adversary's  superior  station,  he  be« 
sought  her  majesty  to  remember,  "that,  although  the  earl 
were  a  great  lord,  yet  was  he  no  lord  over  him;  and  that  the 
difference  of  degrees  between  free  men,  entitled  him  of  the 
highest  rank  to  no  other  homage  than  precedency."  He  then 
reminded  her  of  her  father's  poUcy,  in  giving  the  gentry  free 
and  safe  appeal  to  the  throne  against  the  oppression  of  the 
grandees,  finding  it  wisdom,  by  the  stronger  combination  of 
numbers,  to  keep  down  the  greater  in  power.  Elizabeth 
testified  no  displeasure  at  the  boldness  of  her  intrepid  young 
courtier,  yet  he  soon  after  retired  into  the  country,  where  he 
employed  his  leisure  in  the  composition  of  his  elegant  romance, 
the  Arcadia. 

During  the  queen's  summer  progress  into  Kent,  she  visited 
Orpington,  the  seat  of  sir  Percival  Hart.     She  was  welcomed 

1  Howe's  edition  of  Stofira. 
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at  this  mansion  by  a  nymph,  who  personated  the  genius  of  the 
house,  and  was  conducted  through  several  chambers  contrived 
to  represent,  by  scenic  effect,  the  panorama  of  a  sea  fight; 
''which,"  says  the  quaint  topographer  by  whom  the  incident 
is  recorded,  ''  so  much  obliged  the  eye  of  this  princess  with 
the  charms  of  delight,  that,  on  leaving  the  house,  she  bestowed 
on  its  master  the  sobriquet  of '  barque  Hart,'  in  allusion  to  the 
barques  and  ships  she  had  seen  in  his  pageant/'  ^  The  modem 
tourist  wiU  scarcely  forbear  from  smiling  at  the  following 
marvellous  description,  from  the  pen  of  Burleigh,  of  the  perils 
of  Elizabeth's  journey  through  Kent  and  Sussex :  "  The  queen 
had  a  hard  beginning  of  her  progress  in  the  wilds  of  Kent, 
and  lately  in  some  part  of  Sussex,  where  surely  were  more 
dangerous  rocks  and  valleys,  and  much  worse  ground,  than 
in  the  peak."  *  They  were  then  bending  towards  the  Rye, 
on  the  way  to  Dover,  which  was  to  be  the  next  resting-place, 
and  where  the  premier  trusted  to  have  amends  for  their 
rugged  pilgrimage. 

Either  at  Mr.  Guildford's  house,  or  at  Dover,  Ehzabeth  gave 
audience  to  La  Motte  Fenelon,  who  presented  letters  from 
the  king  of  France,  and  her  former  suitor,  Henry  of  Valois, 
requesting  her  to  grant  the  latter  fr^e  passage  of  the  sea,  on 
his  voyage  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom.  She  replied, 
''  that  to  the  persons  of  the  king  of  Poland  and  his  train  in 
ordinary,  and  his  furniture  and  effects,  she  would  willingly 
guarantee  her  protection,  either  with  or  without  safe-conduct, 
if  the  wind  threw  them  on  her  coast,  and  that  they  should  be 
treated  as  well  and  honourably  as  if  they  had  landed  on  the 
coast  of  France,  or  in  his  own  dominions;  but  as  to  his 
men-at-arms,  she  would  freely  teU  him  that  she  would  not 
let  them  pass."  And,  with  a  bitter  allusion  to  the  afiront 
she  had  received  in  the  late  matrimonial  negotiation,  she 
added,  ''that  the  king  and  queen-mother  of  France,  and  even 
the  prince,  had  undoubtedly  had  a  great  inclination  for  the 
marriage ;  but  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  for  the  sake  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  his  niece,  had  found  means  to  break  it, 

>  Harted'i  History  of  Kent. 
'  Burleigh's  letter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  Stiype. 
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and  if  he  had  had  sufficient  credit  to  do  that^  he  might  have 
as  much  in  things  of  less  consequence^  and  would  possihly 
attempt  some  enterprise  in  favour  of  his  niece,  if  so  many 
soldiers  were  allowed  to  land  in  England/'  La  Motte  saidj 
*'  Her  majesty  must  pardon  him  if  he  reminded  her,  that 
it  was  herself,  and  the  people  who  were  about  her,  who  had 
interrupted  and  prevented  her  marriage  with  the  king  of 
Poland,  and  not  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had  always 
acted  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  most  Christian  majes* 
ties,  and  counselled  them  for  the  advancement  of  their  honour 
and  power,  to  which  that  marriage  would  have  conduced ;  and 
also  he  had  hoped  much  from  it  for  the  relief  of  the  queen 
of  Scotland,  both  personally  and  in  settling  the  affairs  of  her 
realm/'* 

Among  the  amusing  incidents  connected  with  Elizabeth's 
Kentish  progress  is  the  circumstance  of  the  learned  and 
amiable  archbishop  Parker  considerately  sending  her  premier, 
Burleigh,  simdry  tracts  and  treatises  illustrative  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  places  on  the  road,  that  he  might  be 
prepared  to  answer  the  questions  her  majesty  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  respecting  every  feature  of  the  country;  and  as 
she  fancied  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  the  deepest  knowledge 
and  research  on  all  subjects,  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  her 
to  find  him  at  a  loss  on  this.  My  lord  treasurer  appears  to 
have  required  what  the  Eton  boys  term  a  good  deal  of  cram- 
ming on  this  occasion,  for  the  archbishop  had  before  privately 
sent  him  Lambarde's  Topographical  Discourse  of  Kent,  and 
now,  in  addition,  the  AntiquUates  Britannicte,  and  the  new 
preface  intended  by  Lambarde  to  be  added  to  his  history  of 
Kent,  dedicated  to  Mr,  Thomas  Wotton,  at  whose  house  her 
majesty  intended  to  halt;  therefore  the  archbishop  prayed 
Burleigh  not  to  let  him  know  that  he  had  this  prefaice  in  his 
possession.'  He  also  sent  him  a  curious  history  of  Dover. 
Parker  had  made  notes  in  all  these  works  for  Burleigh's  better 
instruction  in  his  duty  of  antiquarian  cicerone  to  their  royal 
inistress  on  the  progress.  To  these  Burleigh  added  his  own 
corrections,  where  his  quick  eye  detected  errors  or  over- 
1  D^p^cbes  de  Fenelon,  yoL  t.  p.  889.  '  Nichols'  Pragrcnes. 
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sights^  and  sent  the  treatises  back  to  tlie  archbishop  with  his 

revise.' 

From  Dover  the  queen  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where 

she  arrived  September  3rd.     She  was  met  at  Folkestone  by 

the  archbishop  Parker,  lord  Cobham,  and  a  gallant  company 

of  the  chivalry  of  the  county,  who  conducted  her  to  the  city 

with  great  respect.     One  of  her  MS.  wardrobe-books  bears 

record  of  the  following  minor  mishap  that  befell  her  majesty 

on  that  day : — 

"  At  Mr.  Hawkes'iy  lost  from  the  qaeen's  majesty's  hat  one  small  fish  of  gold, 
with  a  diamond  in  it.     8id  of  September,  amio  16."  * 

It  is  well  known  that,  out  of  compliment  to  her  royal  French 
suitor,  the  due  d^Alen9on,  Elizabeth  cherished  the  jewelled 
similitude  of  afirog  in  her  bosom,  in  the  form  of  abrooch ;  but 
whether  this  petit  poissan  of  gold  with  which  she  adorned  her 
hat  was  emblematical  of  any  of  her  numerous  train  of  lovers^ 
we  presume  not  to  decide. 

Elizabeth  was  lodged  in  the  ancient  episcopal  palace  of  St. 
Augustine,  where  she  and  all  her  ladies,  officers  of  state,  and 
the  members  of  her  council  were  entertained  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  the  archbishop.  While  there,  a  new  envoy  from  the 
court  of  France,  GK>ndi  count  de  Betz,  arrived,  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  her  majesty  that  her  juvenile  suitor  Alen9on  was 
attacked  with  the  measles,'  which  illness,  his  royal  mamma 
afterwards  declared,  had  obhterated  the  traces  of  the  smallpox 
from  his  countenance.^  De  BetZ)  though  a  Catholic,  accompa- 
nied the  queen  to  hear  the  service  of  the  church  of  England 
in  the  cathedral,  and  was  so  enraptured  with  the  music,  that, 
foi^etful  of  time  and  place,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  I  think 
no  prince  in  Europe,  not  even  our  holy  father  the  pope,  ever 
heard  the  like.''  Unfortunately,  this  enthusiastic  sally  of 
the  musical  ambassador  struck  a  discordant  chord  on  the  ear 
of  a  student  standing  near,  who  fiercely  rejoined,  "  Ha  I  do 
you  compare  our  queen  to  the  knave  of  Rome?  and  even 
prefer  him  to  her?'*  Our  readers  will  remember  that  defi- 
ances of  the  pope  were,  at  that  time,  even  introduced  into 

•Nichols.     Strype's  Parker.  «  MSS.  Phillipps.  •Camden. 

*  Despatches  of  Fenekm. 
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the  versions  of  David's  psalms^  as  in  the  following  specimen 
of  Eobin  Wisdom's  paraphrases: — 

*'  Defend  ui.  Lord !  by  thy  dear  word; 
From  Pope  and  Turk  defend  ns,  Lord  l** 

But  marshal  de  Retz^  not  being  fully  aware  of  the  state  of 
excited  zeal  which  then  pervaded  protestant  England,  took 
great  umbrage  at  the  incivility  of  the  remark,  and  ccnn- 
plained  to  some  of  her  majesty's  councillors  who  were  pre- 
sent. These  made  light  of  it,  entreating  him  '^  to  take  it 
patiently,  for  the  boys,"  said  they,  ''  do  call  him  so,  and  the 
Boman  antichrist  too."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  affiront  he  had  received  in  the  cathe- 
dral, the  ambassador  dined  at  the  archbishop's  pidace  with 
the  queen.  After  dinner  he  had  much  discourse  with  her  on 
matrimony  and  politics.^  The  queen's  birthday  occurring 
while  she  was  at  Canterbury,  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
festivity  by  Parker,  who  gave  a  magnificent  banquet  on  that 
occasion  to  her  majesty,  and  her  court  and  council.  The 
archbishop  feasted  them  in  his  great  haU,  which  had  been 
newly  repaired  and  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Her  highness 
was  seated  in  the  midst,  in  a  marble  chair  covered  with  doth 
of  gold,  having  two  French  ambassadors  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  and  four  ladies  of  honour  at  the  other  end.  **  The 
queen  was  served  by  none  but  nobles,  even  to  the  washing  of 
her  hands,"  says  Parker,  '^  her  gentlemen  and  guard  bring- 
ing her  the  dishes."  So  gsand  an  assembly  had  not  been 
seen  since  Henry  VIII.  and  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  dined  in 
that  hall,  in  the  year  1519.  Her  majesty  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  entertainment  she  received  from  the  munificent, 
learned,  and  hospitable  archbishop,  that  she  prolonged  her 
stay  at  Canterbury  a  whole  fortnight.  She  went  to  church 
every  Sunday  in  state,  to  hear  both  sermon  and  evensong, 
being  conducted  under  a  canopy  to  her  traverse  in  the 
chancel. 

Of  Elizabeth,  it  is  recorded  that  she  never  travelled  on  a 
Sunday,  but  made  a  point  of  resting  on  that  day,  and  attend- 
ing divine  service  at  the  parish  church  nearest  to  her  lodging. 

*  Bp.  Parkhnrst,  in  a  letter  to  Gkalter  of  Zurich.  '  Sts^pe. 
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A  good  and  edifying  custom;  but^  unfortunately^  her  respect 
for  the  Sabbath  was  confined  to  the  act  of  joining  in  pubUc 
worship^  for  the  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  sports  un«* 
meet  for  any  Christian  lady  to  witness^  much  less  to  provide 
for  the  amusement  of  herself  and  court.  Bear  and  bull-bait- 
ings^ tilts,  tourneys,  and  wrestling,  were  among  the  noon-day 
divertisements  of  the  maiden  majesty  of  England;  dancing, 
music,  cards,  and  pageants  brought  up  the  rear  of  her  sabbath 
amusements.  These  practices  were  justly  censured  by  the 
more  rigid  reformers. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  Elizabeth  visited  Sandwich^ 
where  her  reception,  if  less  magnificent  than  in  more  wealthy 
towns,  was  most  affectionate,  and  arranged  with  exquisite 
taste.  All  the  town  was  gravelled  and  strewn  with  rushes, 
flowers,  flags,  and  the  like,  every  house  painted  black  and 
white,  and  garlanded  with  vine  branches,  supported  on  cords 
across  the  streets,  interspersed  with  garlands  of  choice  flowers, 
forming  a  bowered  arcade  for  her  majesty  to  pass  imder  to 
her  lodgings, — a  fine  newly  built  house,  adorned  with  her 
arms  and  hung  with  tapesiry.'  The  town  orator  made  her 
majesty  an  harangue,  which  she  was  graciously  pleased  to 
commend,  observing  "  that  it  was  both  eloquent  and  well 
handled.''  Then  he  presented  her  a  gold  cup,  worth  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  she  received  from  the  mayor's  son.  The 
orator,  who  was  a  clergyman,  presented  the  queen  also 
with  a  Greek  Testament,  which  she  received  very  thank- 
fully; and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that,  even  in  this  maritime 
town,  verses  were  fixed  upon  every  post  and  comer,  the  same 
as  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  entry  to  her  lodgings  all  these 
verses  were  put  in  a  tablet,  and  hung  up.  The  next  day, 
she  was  entertained  with  a  variety  of  nautical  combats  in 
boats,  and  the  storming  of  a  fort  at  Stonor,  which  had 
been  built  up  for  that  purpose.  The  following  day,  Mrs. 
mayoress  and  her  sister,  the  jurat's  wife,  made  her  majesty 
a  goodly  banquet  of  150  dishes,  in  the  school-house,  and  the 
school-master  made  her  an  oration,  and  presented  her  a  cup 
of  silver-gilt,  with  a  cover  nearly  a  cubit  l]dgh,  to  whom  Eliza- 
>  Corporalaon  of  Sandwich  Beoards,  by  Boys. 
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beth  answered^  '^  Gaudeo  me  m  hoc  natam  esse,  ut  vobis  et 
ecclesia  Deiprosim/'^  and  so  entered  the  school-hoiise^  where 
she  was  very  merry,  and  ate  of  divers  dishes  without  aoy 
assay;  that  is,  she  showed  her  confidence  in  the  affection  of 
her  loyal  mayoress  of  Sandwich,  by  dispensing  with  the  usual 
ceremony  of  having  the  dishes  tasted  first.  So  highly  did 
she  approve  of  the  cookery  withal,  that  she  caused  some  of 
the  viands  to  be  reserved  for  her  private  use,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  carried  to  her  lodgings. 

On  the  day  of  her  departure,  a  hundred  or  six  score  chil- 
dren,  English  and  Dutch,  were  exalted  on  a  bank,  built  up  of 
turf  and  spun  fine  baize  yam,  for  the  amusement  of  her 
majesty,^  who  was  always  well  pleased  at  exhibitions  tending 
to  the  encouragement  of  the  industrious  classes.  The  im« 
provement  of  manufactures  and  the  estabUshment  of  crafts, 
which  gave  employment  and  prosperity  to  the  great  body  of 
her  people,  were  always  leading  objects  with  EUzabeth,  and 
to  those  ends  her  progresses  conduced.  The  royal  eye,  like 
sunshine,  fostered  the  seeds  of  useful  enterprise,  and  it  was 
the  glory  of  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  that  she  manifested  a 
truly  maternal  interest  in  beholding  them  spring  up  and 
flourish.  At  her  departure,  Mr.  mayor  presented  a  suppli- 
cation for  the  haven  of  Sandwich,  which  she  took,  and  pro« 
mised  herself  to  read.  Elizabeth  visited  Bochester  on  her 
homeward  route  towards  Greenwich,  for  the  purpose  of  sur-  * 
veying  her  dock-yards,  and  the  progress  of  her  naval  im- 
provements at  Chatham.  She  spent  four  or  five  days  at  the 
Crown  inn  at  Bochester,  and  attended  divine  service  at  the 
cathedral  on  the  Sunday.  She  afterwards  became  the  guest 
of  a  private  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Watts,  at  Bully-hill, 
and  gave  the  name  of  Satis  to  his  mansion,  as  a  gracious 
intimation  that  it  was  all-sufficient  for  her  comfort  and  con- 
tentment. 

Notwithstanding  the  displeasure  testified  by  the  virgin 
queen,  if  individuals  of  her  court  entered  into  the  state  of 
matrimony,  she  was  the  referee  if  any  of  her  ladies  found 

>  I  am  glad  to  have  been  bom  in  this  age,  that  I  may  aid  yon  and  the  diuidk 
«  Records  of  the  Corporation  of  Sandwich,  by  W.  Boy*. 
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the  I10I7  estate  of  marriage  not  so  blessed  as  they  had  fondly 
opined.  In  all  conjugal  disputes  the  contumacious  husband 
was  certain  to  be  threatened  with  the  dire  displeasure  of  her 
majesty.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  quarrels  of  sir  Francis 
and  lady  Willughby^  albeit  sir  Francis  and  her  majesty  were 
equally  great-grandchildren  of  queen  Elizabeth  WoodviUe.* 
Yet  his  angry  lady^  not  content  with  complaining  of  him  to 
his  royal  kinswoman^  added^  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  dispute^ 
when  asked  by  sir  Fulke  Greville  why  she  would  not  be  ruled 
by  her  husband^ — "  I  am  the  queen^s  sworn  servant,  and  I 
know  not  whether  my  husband  might  not  command  me  some- 
thing against  her  majesty/'  This  was  an  unfounded  insinua- 
tion, calculated  to  injure  her  spouse,  as  the  queen  had  ordered 
a  Star-chamber  inquiry  into  the  mutual  grievances  of  both 
parties.  Lady  ArundeP  wrote  to  her  brother,  sir  Francis 
Willughby,  charging  him  to  send  her  a  catalogue  of  his  wife's 
ernl  qualities  to  be  laid  before  the  queen,  that  her  majesty 
might  receive  an  impression  in  his  favour  previously  to  the 
report  of  lord  Leicester's  commission  in  the  Star-chamber. 
The  result  was,  that  her  majesty  ordered  lady  WiQughby  to 
receive  an  allowance  of  200/.  per  annum  from  the  WoUarton 
estate,'  which  seems  a  just  decision. 

>  WQliighby  of  WoUarton  was  thxu  related  to  the  queen  by  descent  from 
Anne  Gray,  yonngest  daughter  of  the  marquess  of  Dorset. 

'  Margaret  Willughby,  the  queen's  cousin  and  servant. 

»  WiDughby  Pfc^ers,  MS.  pp.  90,  103,  copied  from  the  library  at  WoUarton 
in  1702, 1^  detain  WUkmghby. 
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SEGOm)  QXTEENREOKANT  OF  EKOLAKD  AND  IBECAKS. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 
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riage  with  him — Her  irritation,  anxiety,  and  demon — Characteristacs  of  Elia- 
beth — ^Discrimination  of  character — ^Her  patronage  oi  Drake — Her  letter  to  sir 
Edward  Staflbrd — Second  visit  of  Aijou  to  England — Elizabeth's  fondness  for 
Aijou — Her  love-verses — Regrets  for  his  loss — Her  interview  inth  Ednmnd 
Campian — Coquetries  with  Hatton  and  Raleigh — ^Hatton's  love-tokens  and 
messages — ^Her  mystical  replies — Mission  from  the  czar  of  Xuscovy — Her 
letter  to  Burleigh — Her  muds  of  honour — ^Her  illegitimate  brother,  rir  John 
Perrot — His  advancement — His  insolent  speeches  regarding  her— She  refoaas 
to  sign  his  death-warrant — ^Her  cruel  usage  of  Lreland. 

Elizabeth's  real  greatness  was  as  a  peace-sovereign;  she  was 
formed  and  fitted  for  domestic  government^  and  her  admirable 
talents  for  statistics  would  have  established  a  golden  age  in 
England^  if  she  had  been  contented  to  employ  her  energies 
wholly  as  a  civilizer.  Her  foreign  wars  were  a  series  of 
expensive  blunders,  injurious  to  commerce,  little  conducive 
to  the  military  glory  of  the  realm,  and  attended  with  a 
sacrifice  of  the  flower  of  the  English  chivalry.  If  she  had 
not  interfered  in  the  quarrels  between  other  sovereigns  and 
their  subjects,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the 
imposition  of  repeated  property-taxes  on  her  own,  to  defray 
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the  expenses  of  the  needless  wars  in  which  h^  crooked  policj 
entangled  her^  and  to  pay  the  pensions  of  the  Scotch  patriots, 
who  devoured  so  large  a  portion  of  English  gold,  and  beguiled 
her  into  the  ungracious  office  of  gaoler  to  their  queen, — ^an 
office  which  entailed  upwards  of  eighteen  years  of  internal  dis* 
cord  on  her  realm,  planted  the  first  thorns  in  her  own  diadem, 
and  sullied  the  brightness  of  her  annals  with  stains  of  indelible 
blackness.  Alas  I  that  the  biographer  of  Elizabeth  should  be 
compelled  to  turn  from  the  lovely  picture  of  an  enlightened 
female  sovereign,  smiling  on  the  labours  of  the  children  of  her 
own  subjects,  blended  with  those  of  the  little  Flemish  refugees 
in  the  Sandwich  school  of  industry,  to  depict  her  presiding, 
like  Atropos,  over  racks  and  gibbets,  and  all  the  horrible 
panoply  of  religious  and  political  tyranny ! 

Soon  after  Elizabeth's  return  from  her  Kentish  progress, 
the  following  strange  circumstance  occurred :  a  crazy  fanatic, 
named  Peter  Burchet,  having  persuaded  himself,  by  the  mis- 
appUcation  of  certain  Scripture  texts,  that  it  was  lawful  to 
kin  all  who  opposed  the  gospel, — ^that  is  to  say,  those  who 
took  a  different  view  of  church  government  from  the  furious 
sect  to  which  he  belonged,  wounded  the  famous  naval  com- 
mander Hawkins  with  his  dagger,  mistaking  him  for  sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  whom  he  intended  to  dispatch  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Puritans.  The  queen  was  so  much  incensed  at 
this  outrage,  that  she  ordered  justice  to  be  done  on  Burchet 
in  the  summary  way  of  martial  law,^  and  directed  her  secretary 
to  bring  the  commission  to  her  after  dinner  for  her  signature. 
Sussex,  her  lord  chamberlain,  wrote  in  great  haste  to  Burleigh 
to  apprize  him  of  her  majesty's  intention,  and  that  he  and  all 
her  lords  in  waiting  were  in  consternation  at  the  royal  man- 
date, ''What  will  become  of  this  act  after  dinner,''  says 
he,  ''your  lordship  shall  hear  to-night."*  Her  prudent  coun- 
sellors succeeded,  finally,  in  convincing  her  majesty  that  the 
ceremony  of  a  trial  was  necessary,  before  an  Englishman  could 
be  executed  for  any  offence  whatsoever.  It  appears  almost 
incredible  that  Elizabeth,  after  reigning  sixteen  years,  should 

»  Camdeiu  •  Ellis'  K<^  Letten;  ■eoond  Series  voL  iiL 
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require  to  be  enlightened  on  this  point,  and  to  be  informed 
that  martial  law  was  only  used  in  times  of  open  rebellion.^ 

The  terror  of  the  plague  was  always  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  all  persons  in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  every  instance  of 
sudden  death.  One  day  in  November,  1573,  queen  Elizabeth 
was  conversing  with  her  ladies  in  her  privy-chamber  at  Green- 
wich-palace, when,  on  a  sudden,  the  mother  of  the  maids  waa 
seized  with  illness,  and  expired  directly  in  her  presence, 
Elizabeth  was  so  much  alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  that  in 
less  than  an  hour  she  left  her  palace  at  Oreenwich  and  went 
to  Westminster,  where  she  remained.* 

The  year  1574  commenced  with  new  efforts  on  the  part  of 

the  court  of  France  to  conclude  the  matrimonial  treaty  between 

the  due  d'Alen9on  and  Elizabeth.     In  a  recently  discovered 

letter  from  Elizabeth  to  Dr.  Dale'  on  this  subject,  she  exhibits 

her  usual  caution  and  feminine  vacillation.     She  says, — 

"  The  French  ambawador,  dthens  [amoe]  the  retam  of  our  lervaiit  Bandolph, 
bath  sundry  tuneB  had  aooeas  unto  na,  requiring  our  answer  whether  we  ooold 
allow  of  the  coming  over  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on,  iq^n  the  view  of  his  portraiture 
brought  over  by  our  said  servant." 

She  goes  on  to  state,  "that  she  has  had  sundry  conferences 

with  her  council,  and  finds  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  might 

impair  the  amity  between  England  and  France  if,  on  coming, 

there  should  be  no  liking  between  her  and  the  duke ;  for  that,'* 

pursues  her  majesty, — 

**  We  can  be  put  in  no  comfort  by  those  that  derare  most  our  marriage^  and 
are  well  affected  to  the  crown,  who  have  seen  the  young  gentleman,  that  there 
will  g^w  any  satis&ction  of  our  persons ;  and  thercSbre  you  may  say,  '  that  if  ft 
were  not  to  satisfy  the  earnest  request  of  our  good  brother  the  Idng,  and  the 
queen  his  mother,  (whose  honourable  dealing  towards  us,  as  well  in  seeking  us 
himself  as  in  offering  unto  us  both  his  brethren,  we  cannot  but  esteem  as  an 
in&llible  arg^ument  of  their  great  good  wills  towards  us,)  we  oould  in  no  case  be 
induced  to  allow  of  his  coming,  neither  publicly  nor  privately ;  for  that  we  fetor, 
(notwithstanding  the  great  protestations  be  and  his  mother  make  to  the  contrary,) 
that  if  npon  the  interview  satisfiiction  follow  not,  there  is  likely  to  ensue,  instead 
of  straiter  amity,  disdain  and  unkindness." 

^  Burchet  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged,  having  first  killed  one  €i  hit 

keepers  with  a  billet  of  wood,  which  he  took  outof  a  chimney.     He  had  hisrig^ 

band  stricken  off  at  the  gaJlows  for  this  last  outrage,  "and  died,"  says  the 

chronicler,  **  with  a  silent  reluctancy." — Camden.     Ellis'  Boyal  Letters. 

'  La  Motte  Fenelon,  voL  iL  p.  454. 

*  Communicated  by  Francis  Worship,  esq.,  wjljl 
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If  none  of  these  doubts  she  has  suggested  will  deter  monsieur 
le  due  from  coming  over  in  some  sort  of  disguise^  then  Dale 
is  to  tell  the  king,  from  her,  that  she  wishes  that  the  gentle- 
man, in  whose  company  he  may  come  over  as  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers, may  not  be  a  person  of  such  high  rank  as  the  due  de 
Montmorend,  nor  accompanied  with  any  great  train ;  ''for,'* 
pursues  she,  '^  if  there  follow  no  liking  between  us  after  a 
view  taken  the  one  of  the  other,  the  more  secretly  it  be  handled 
the  least  touch  will  it  be  to  our  honours/'  Elizabeth  con- 
cludes this  amusing  piece  of  diplomatic  coquetry  with  a  really 
kind  request,  to  be  preferred  in  her  name  to  the  king  of 
France  and  queen-mother,  in  behalf  of  a  noble  Protestant 
lady,  a  daughter  of  the  due  de  Montpensier,  then  an  exile 
for  conscience'  sake  in  Germany,  that  she  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  late  edict.  The  last  paragraph  does  Elizabeth 
honour : — 

'^  Ton  thall  therefbre  my  unto  the  queen-mother  from  of,  that  we  derire  her 
to  join  yon  in  the  ftirtheranoe  of  this  suit  to  the  king  her  son,  onr  good  hrother, 
who  we  hope,  as  well  for  onr  sakes  as  that  the  gentlewoman  is  so  near  of  hlood 
onto  her  children,  (and  that  it  is  a  natural  virtiie,  mddent  to  oar  sex,  to  he  piiafol 
of  those  that  are  afflicted,)  will  so  tender  her  case,  as  hy  her  good  means  the 
gentlewoman  shall  he  relieved  and  we  gratified;  which  we  shall  he  ready  to 
requite  as  the  oocanon  shall  serve  us."* 

The  plan  suggested  by  EUzabeth  for  obtaining  a  private 
view  of  Alen9on,  did  not  suit  the  poKcy  of  the  royal  family  of 
•France,  whose  object  it  was  to  induce  her  to  commit  herself 
irrevocably  in  the  negotiation.  Charles  IX.  offered  to  come 
to  the  opposite  coast  of  Ficardy,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  bringing  his  brother  in  his  train,  whom  he  would 
send  over  to  Dover,  where  her  majesty  might  give  him  the 
meeting.  This  plan  Elizabeth  declined,  as  too  decided  a  step 
towards  a  suitor  to  be  taken  by  a  maid.  The  truth  was,  she 
meant  to  receive  personally  all  the  homage  and  flatteries  of  a 
new  lover,  without  in  any  way  committing  herself  in  public 
opinion.  To  this  end,  she  proposed  that  Alen9on  should  sUp 
over  from  the  coast  of  Picardy  to  lord  Cobham^s  seat,  near 
Gravesend,  fit)m  whence  he  was  to  take  barge  privately,  and 
land  at  the  water-stairs  of  Greenwich-palace,  where  she  would 
be  ready  to  welcome  him  with  all  the  delights  her  private 
I  Archeokigia*  ToL  zxviiL  pp.  .898^^98. 
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household  cotild  afford.^  This  fine  scheme  was  cat  short  by 
the  discoyery  of  a  political  oonspiiacy^  of  which  the  hopeful 
jouth  Alen9on  was  found  to  be  the  head.  The  quartan  ague 
of  Charles  IX.  was^  in  reality^  a  consumption^  and  all  his 
people  perceived  that  he  was  dropping  into  the  grave.  Aim-* 
9on^  seeing  that  the  next  heir^  his  brother  Henry^  king  of 
Poland^  was  absent^  b^an  to  intrigue  with  the  Protestant 
leaders  to  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  France;  which  plot  being 
discovered  by  his  mother^  he  and  Henry  king  of  Navarre  were 
committed  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Yincennes.  AIen9on 
basely  betrayed  his  allies^  and  the  whcde  Protestant  interest, 
to  make  peace  with  his  own  family.  Cadierine  de  Medicia 
caused  La  Motte  Fenelon  to  ask  Elizabeth,  '^  whether  she  had 
received  so  ill  an  impressicm  of  her  son,  that  she  would  not  gO 
on  with  the  marriage-treaty  ?*'— "  I  cannot  be  so  ungrateful,'* 
replied  the  maiden  queen,  ''as  to  think  ill  of  a  prince  who 
thinks  so  well  of  me;  but  I  must  tell  you,  decisively,  that  I 
will  not  take  a  husband  with  irons  on  his  feet.''  He  wad 
released  on  this  hint,  and  used  by  Elizabeth  as  a  ready  iocA 
for  embarrassing  the  government  of  his  brother,  as  the  head 
of  a  middle  party. 

One  of  those  dialogues,  often  narrated  in  ambassadors' 
despatches  at  that  era,  took  place  between  queen  Elizabeth 
and  La  Motte,  after  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  The  affairs 
of  the  new  king,  Henry  III.,  then  absent  in  Poland,  were  in 
an  awkward  predicament ;  and  his  faithful  ambassador,  fearful 
lest  her  majesty  of  England  might  retain  some  spiteful  rend* 
niscences  of  the  uncivil  mode  in  which  Henry  had,  when  duke 
of  Anjou,  broken  off  his  marriage  with  her,  ventured  to  depre- 
cate her  wrath  by  saying,  that  ''a  doud  had  a  Utile  passed 
between  his  new  sovereign  and  her,  which  he  hoped  would 
not  cast  any  blight  on  their  alliance."  The  queen,  who  wore 
mourning  for  her  good  brother,  Charles  IX.,  and  had  not 
only  ''  composed  her  face  very  strongly  to  grief  and  dolour," 
but  had  let  a  tear  fall  on  her  black  dress,  answered  this 
speech  by  throwing  out  a  hint  that  another  marriage  proposal 
firom  him  was  not  altc^th^  unexpected  by  her  courtiers, 
^  Despatches  of  La  Motte  FeDekn*  toL  vL  pp.  56,  83»  96. 
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*'The  cloud  you  speak  of/'  she  said  to  the  ambassador^  ''has 
wholly  passed  by,  and  many  other  things  have  intervened, 
which  have  made  me  forget  all  the  past ;  indeed,  it  was  but 
yesterday  that  one  of  my  people  observed  to  me,  '  that  I  had 
made  a  difficulty  of  espousing  Henry  because  he  was  not  a 
king :  he  was  at  present  doubly  king,'  therefore  I  ought  to  be 
content/  I  rephed,''  continued  queen  Elizabeth, ''  that  Henry 
lU.  had  always  been  right  royal,  but  that  a  matter  more  high 
than  crowns  had  parted  us, — even  religion,  which  had  often 
made  crowned  heads  renounce  the  world  altogether,  in  ord^ 
tofoUowGod/'» 

Catherine  de  Medicis  wrote  to  queen  Elizabeth  a  lett^  of 
apology  for  her  son's  former  rudeness,  and  this  forced  the 
English  queen  to  remember  most  unwillingly  all  imperti- 
nences past,  which  she  had  very  prudently  forgotten.  The 
discussion  of  this  mal-i-propos  apology  occurred  in  July 
1574,  at  a  state  audience,  when  the  French  ambassador 
delivered  to  the  maiden  majesty  of  England  the  first  creden- 
tials addressed  to  her  by  Henry  III.  as  king  of  France.  Her 
demeanour,  when  she  took  the  packet,  was  a  part  got  up  with 
her  usual  study  of  stage  eflfect.*  "First,  on  opening  it,  she 
threw  her  eyes  on  the  signature,  and  heaved  an  audible 
sigh  at  finding  Charles  no  longer;  she  then  observed,  very 
graciously,  'that  it  was  now  a  Henry  that  she  found  there  '/ 
and  she  read  at  length,  very  curiously,  the  said  letter."  What 
she  found  therein  is  not  stated,  but  her  comments  on  its 
contents  were  original  enough.  "She  was  not,"  she  said, 
"  exactly  a  Uoness ;  yet  she  allowed  she  had  the  temperament 
and  was  the  issue  of  the  lion,  and  that  accordingly  as  the 
king  of  France  behaved  placably  to  her,  so  he  should  find  h^ 
soft  and  tractable  as  he  could  desire;  but  if  he  were  rough, 
she  should  take  the  trouble  to  be  as  rude  and  offensive  as 
possible." 

This  prelude  was  a  little  ominous,  and  Elizabeth  began  to 

give  angry  hints  of  a  circumstance  which  would  probably 

'  Of  France  by  inheritanoe,  and  of  Poland  by  election.    He  ran  away  from  th« 
Poles  when  he  succeeded  to  the  French  crovm,  to  their  infinite  indignation. 
•  La  Motte  Fenelon,  voL  vL  pp.  159, 160. 
» Ibid.,  p.  190. 
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interrupt  the  harmony  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  so  saying; 
she  put  into  the  ambassador's  hands  the  letter  she  had  lately 
received  from  queen  Catherine^  and  desired  him  to  read  it 
through.  He  declared  he  was  thoroughly  aghast,  and  unable 
to  guess  what  was  coming ;  however,  he  began  to  read,  skip- 
ping over  the  ciphered  portion,  and  read  on  till  he  came  to 
the  paragraph  wherein  Catherine  apologized  for  her  son^s 
giddiness  ''in  having  miscalled  her  English  majesty,  and 
hoped  that  she  would  not  bear  any  enmity  to  him  on  that 
account/'  The  ambassador  then  ''  stopped  short,  and  looked 
at  queen  Elizabeth,  but  he  saw  she  had  not  got  her  speech 
ready ;  and  she  bade  him  go  on  and  finish  the  letter/'  At 
the  end,  the  execution  of  the  coimt  de  Montgomeri,  the 
Huguenot  leader,  was  announced/  Elizabeth  took  no  notice 
of  the  catastrophe  of  her  protegS,  but  commented  on  the  apo- 
logy oflFered  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  by  saying,  "that  if 
Henry  III.  had  miscalled  her,  she  either  did  not  know  or  had 
forgotten  it.  Not  that  she  had  been  well  treated  in  the  mar- 
riage proposal,  for  when  all  was  agreed  upon,  and  she  had 
arranged  that  he  was  to  have  the  exercise  of  his  religion  in 
private,  and  she  had  sent  a  councillor  to  signify  her  compli- 
ance, it  was  found  that  Henry  had  taken  a  directly  contrary 
resolution.  And  though  she  could  not  justly  blame  him  for 
having  averted  a  marriage  with  an  old  waman,^  yet  she  must 
once  again  repeat  that  her  good  affection  and  kind  intentions 
deserved  a  more  civil  return/' 

The  poor  ambassador  could  only  remind  her  by  way  of 
reply,  ''that  all  the  impediments  had  proceeded  from  herself, 
and  that  if  she  had  been  willing,  his  king  had  now  been  all 
her  own."  This  compliment  was  graciously  taken ;  and  La 
Motte  felt  assured,  as  he  expressly  sent  word  to  Prance,  the 
queen  of  England's  end  in  the  whole  conversation  was,  to 

>  Catherine  de  MediciB  had  seized  him,  not  without  circnmstanoee  of  treachery, 
and  harried  him  to  the  hlock.  This  was  the  prindpal  action  which  distingaiBhed 
her  Beoond  regency,  during  the  absence  of  her  son  Henry  in  Poland.  She  exulted 
m  it,  because  the  lance  of  Montgomeri  had  slain  her  husband  at  the  tournament; 
and,  after  being  set  at  liberty  by  the  chivalric  ii^unction  of  the  dying  king,  he 
had  for  ten  years  led  insurrections  in  France. 

t  This  was  one  of  the  phrases  for  which  Catherine  de  Medids  had  i^pdogised. 
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induce  a  new  proposal  from  the  bachelor-king  of  France, 
which  would  now  certainly  meet  with  a  more  prosperous  con- 
clusion. Elizabeth  finished  the  discussion  by  calling  Leices- 
ter ;  he  came  and  knelt  before  her,  and  soon  after  she  rose 
and  withdrew.  Her  expectation  of  a  new  offer  from  Henry 
III.  was  useless:  that  monarch  had  fallen  in  love  on  his 
homeward  journey  from  Poland  with  Louise  of  Lorraine,  a 
pretty  but  portionless  princess  of  his  own  age,  and  he  married 
her  at  his  coronation  in  the  ensuing  February,  to  the  infinite 
indignation  of  Elizabeth. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  she  flamed  out  into  open  anger, 
on  a  provocation  which  it  little  suited  her  dignity  to  notice. 
Lord  North,  the  ambassador  whom  she  had  sent  to  congra^ 
tulate  Henry  III.  on  his  accession,  had  transmitted  home  a 
series  of  reports  which  particularly  enraged  her ;  aflSrming, 
*'  that  she  had  been  ridiculed  by  the  buffoons  of  the  French 
court  at  the  instigation  of  the  duke  of  Gruise,  the  relative  of 
Louise  of  Lorraine,  aided  by  the  queen-mother,  Catherine. 
They  had,''  he  asserted,  '^  moreover  dressed  up  a  buffoon  in 
the  English  fashion,  and  called  him  in  derision  '  a  milor  of 
the  north;'  but,  in  reaUty,  the  buffoon  represented  king 
Henry  VIII."  Queen  Elizabeth  repeated  all  these  stories  to 
that  flower  of  politesse.  La  Motte,  before  her  whole  court,  to 
his  great  consternation.  *'She  raised  her  voice  in  great 
choler,"  he  says,  '^  and  told  me  so  loud  that  all  her  ladies 
and  officers  could  hear  her  discourse,  'that  the  queen-mother 
should  not  have  spoken  so  dishonourably  and  in  derision  of 
so  illustrious  a  prince  as  her  late  father,  king  Henry ;  and 
that  the  said  lord  North  ought  to  have  told  those  who  were 
mimicking  him,  how  the  tailors  of  France  might  easily 
remember  the  fashion  of  the  habiliments  of  this  great  king, 
since  he  had  crossed  the  sea  more  than  once  with  warlike 
ensigns  displayed,  and  had  some  concern  with  the  people 
there."  ^  He  had,  she  meant  to  insinuate,  taken  Terouenne 
and  Boulogne  by  storm.  The  ambassador  declared  ''he 
would  maintain  to  his  last  sigh,"  that  the  queen-mother  was 
fiEU*  too  polite  a  princess,  and  the  duke  of  Guise  too  finished  a 
1  DespAtches  of  La  Motte  Fenekm. 
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cheyalier  to  say^  or  cause  to  be  said,  any  thing  which  reflected 
on  the  queen  of  England,  the  dignity  of  her  crown,  or  the 
honour  of  the  late  king  Henry  her  father;  "  that  milor  North 
had  misunderstood  the  whole,  and  was,  consequently,  a  bad 
negotiator  between  princes/'^  This  brotdllerie  had  nearly 
occasioned  a  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France 
for  La  Motte  averred  "  that  her  words  were  so  high,  that  if 
the  affairs  of  his  master  had  permitted  it,  he  would  have 
defied  her  to  war,  and  returned  home  instantly/* 

But  all  lord  North's  budget  was  not  oommimicated  to  him 
at  once,  for,  in  a  subsequent  private  interview,  Elizabeth 
told  La  Motte  "  how  she  had  heard  that  two  female  dwarfs 
had  been  dressed  up  in  the  chamber  of  Catherine  de  Medicis^ 
and  that  the  queen  and  her  maids  had  excited  them  to  mimic 
her,  [queen  Elizabeth,]  and  ever  and  anon  thrown  in  inju- 
rious words,  to  prompt  the  vile  little  buffoons  to  a  vein  of 
greater  derision  and  mockery/'  La  Motte,  in  reply,  assured 
her,  ''that  to  his  certain  knowledge  the  queen-mother  of 
France  had  been  unwearied  in  praising  her  English  majesty's 
beauty  and  good  qualities  to  her  son,  the  king  of  France, 
when  he  was  duke  of  Anjou  and  her  suitor;  and  again 
declared  it  was  milor  North's  utter  ignorance  of  the  French 
language,  which  had  caused  him  to  nnstake  the  whole  tenour 
of  what  he  described/'  This  apology  had  so  good  an  effect 
on  queen  Elizabeth,  that  she  forthwith  desired  to  be  excused 
^'  if,  out  of  ignorance  of  the  French  language,  she  herself  had 
made  use  of  any  unbecoming  phrases  regarding  the  queen* 
mother/'  The  tribulation  of  the  ambassador,  when  describ- 
ing these  embarrassing  scenes  with  the  offended  majesty  of 
England,  is  irresistibly  divertii^;  he  slily  remarks,  however, 
''  that  it  was  not  the  mockery  of  her  father  first  mentioned, 
but  of  herself,  which  had  really  lain  bdling  and  swelling  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart/' 

This  year  Elizabeth  visited  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 

at  his  summer  palace  at  Croydon.     The  learned  primate,  his 

comptroller,  secretaries,  and  chamberers,  were  at  their  wits* 

ends  where  and  how  to  find  sleeping  accommodation  for  her 

>  Despatches  of  La  Motte  FeoeloD*  vol.  vi.  p.  381. 
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mhjtsty,  and  lier  Biimerous  train  of  ladies  and  officers  <^ 

state,  on  this  occasion.^ 

There  is  a  pitiful  note,  signed  J.  Bowyer,  appended  to  the 

list  of  these  illustrious  guests,  for  whom  suitable  dormitories 

could  not  be  assigned,  in  which  he  says, — 

**  For  the  queen's  waiters,  I  cannot  find  any  convenient  rooms  to  place  them 
in,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  place  them  dsewhere;  bat  if  it  will  please  yon, 
sir,  that  I  do  remove  them,  the  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber,  nor  Mr.  Dmry,  have 
no  other  way  to  their  chambers  but  to  pass  throogfa  that  where  my  lady  Oxford 
aboold  come.  I  cannot  then  tell  where  to  place  Mr.  Hatton ;  and  for  my  lady 
Carewe,  Uiere  is  no  place  with  a  chimney  for  her,  but  that  she  mnst  lay  abroad 
by  Mrs.  A.  Parry  a^  the  rest  of  the  privy-chamber.  For  Mrs.  Shelton  there 
areneroGooawidi  a  chimney;  I  shall  stay  one  chamber  without  for  her.  Here 
is  as  modi  as  I  am  able  to  do  in  this  boose.     From  Croydon." 

Elizabeth  and  her  court  went  in  progress  to  Worcester^ 
August  18th,  1574,  and  remained  till  the  20th,  While  there^ 
she  made  a  grant  of  free-bench  to  the  widows  of  the  city,  by 
which  they  were  empowered  to  a  life  interest  in  the  property 
of  their  deceased  husbands,  in  defiance  of  creditors,  or  any 
other  claimants.'  On  the  day  of  her  arriyal,  after  listening 
very  graciously  to  the  welcome  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  town  orator, 
she  checked  her  horse  opposite  St.  Nicholas'  church  to  look 
at  the  structure;  on  which  her  loyal  lieges  shouted,  ''God 
save  your  grace!''  and  she,  throwing  up  her  cap  with  a 
heartiness  that  did  her  honour,  responded,  ''And  I  say, 
Ood  bless  you  all!  my  good  people."'  Elizabeth  did  the 
loyal  towB  of  Worcester  the  honour  of  borrowing  two  hun« 
dred  pounds  under  a  privy-seal  warrant,  in  the  time,  as  she 
states,  of  her  need,  promising  most  solemnly  to  repay  the 
loan  at  the  end  of  two  years.  This  promise  she  never  per- 
formed, and  the  uncancelled  obligation  remains  to  this  day 
among  the  bad  debts  of  the  city  of  Worcester, — a  standing 
proof  of  the  illegal  extortion  and  broken  fedth  of  good  queen 
Beas.  Prom  Worcester  she  proceeded  to  Bristol,  where  she 
was  entertained  with  pageants  of  a  martial  and  allegorical 
character,  and  inspired  a  great  deal  of  advlsAory  poetry.  On 
her  way  from  Bristol  she  honoured  Katharine  Parr's  nephew, 
Henry  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a  visit,  and  was  magnifioently 

>  Sloane  MS.,  1-4»160,  n.  217.  •  Oreeo's  ffirt.  of  Woroeiter. 

•  Nash's  Woroeiter. 
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entertained  hj  him  and  Ids  countess^  the  learned  and  amiable 
sister  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  for  several  days  at  Wilton-house. 

The  same  year,  a  priyate  marriage  was  made  between  lord 
Charles  Lenox  and  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Shrews- 
bury. As  the  bridegroom  stood  next  to  his  mother,  after 
Mary  Stuart  and  her  son,  in  the  natural  order  of  the  regal 
succession,  Elizabeth  was  much  offended  at  his  presuming 
to  marry;  and,  as  a  token  of  her  displeasure,  oommitted 
both  the  countess  of  Lenox  and  her  of  Shrewsbury,  to 
prison.  They  made  their  peace  by  laying  the  blame  of 
what  had  happened  on  the  captive  queen  of  Scots.  Even 
Burleigh  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  irritation  of  temper 
which  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth's  disposition  induced  at 
this  crisis.  He  had  been  to  Buxton,  which  had  just 
become  a  fashionable  place  of  resort  for  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic sufferers,  the  queen  of  Scots  having  derived  some 
benefit  firom  her  visits  to  that  place.  Elizabeth  took  great 
offence  at  her  premier  choosing  to  resort  to  the  same  place, 
although  his  maladies  were  of  the  kind  for  which  its  waters 
were  esteemed  so  efficacious.  He  writes,  in  a  pitiful  strain, 
to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  of  the  rating  he  had  received  for 
this  offence: — "Her  majesty  did  conceive  that  my  being 
there  was,  by  means  of  your  lordship  and  lady  Shrewsbury, 
to  enter  into  intelligence  with  the  queen  of  Scots;  and  at 
my  return  to  her  majesty's  [Elizabeth]  presence,  I  had  very 
sharp  reproofs  for  my  going  to  Buxton,  with  plain  charging 
me  for  favouring  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  that  in  so  earnest 
a  sort  as  I  never  looked  for,  knowing  my  integrity  to  her 
majesty.*'  To  add  to  these  heartburnings,  an  incendiary 
chaplain  in  lord  Shrewsbury's  household  at  Sheffield-castle, 
named  Corker,  went  privily  to  the  court,  and  repeated  eveiy 
remark  that  had  been  made  in  his  patron's  family  of  the 
queen,  with  many  inventions  and  exaggerations  of  his  own. 
Shrewsbury,  who  found  himself  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on 
account  of  this  treachery,  relates  a  very  curious  anecdote  of 
Elizabeth  in  a  dolorous  letter  of  explanation  to  Walsingham, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

**  It  pleased  the  qiieen'f  nujesty  to  tend  me  word,  that  she  did  not  oondemn 
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taoe  Ibr  ai^  tftimg,  iaving  fbr  certain  oonvenations  her  highneae  had  vouchsafed 
unto  me,  which  I  had  disclosed  to  him.  The  truth  is,  it  pleased  her  miyesty 
once,  upon  some  occasion,  to  tell  me  how  wonderinlly  God  had  preserved  her  from 
-her  enemies.  Once  on  a  time,  having  notice  of  a  man  who  had  undertaken  to 
execute  mischief  to  her  sacred  person*  his  statxu«  and  some  scars  of  his  face  being 
described  to  her,  she  happened,  as  she  was  in  progress,  amongst  a  multitude  of 
others,  to  discover  that  man ;  yet  not  being  alarmed  at  the  view  of  him,  she  called 
•my  lord  of  Leicester,  and  showed  that  man  to  him;  he  was  apprehended,  and 
found  to  be  the  same.  Now  this  wicked  serpent.  Corker,  added,  thf^  after  relating 
this  incident,  I  should  infer  and  say  '  that  her  majesty  thought  herself  a  goddess, 
that  could  not  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  man  f  wh^eas  I  never  uttered  such  a 
thing,  ndther  a  whit  more  than  her  mi^esty's  own  sacred  mouth  pronounced  to 
.me ;  the  which  I  uttered  to  him  as  a  proof  of  God's  merciiiil  providence  over  her, 
and  that  fidse  addition  proceeded  only  out  of  his  most  wicked  head  and  perilous 
inventaoB.  And  yet  this  did  sink  into  her  majesty's  conceit  against  me,  as  I 
verily  think  it  hath  been  the  canseof  her  indignation ;  but  I  humbly  beseech  her 
mi^esty  to  behold  me  with  the  sweet  eyes  of  her  compassion,  that  I  may  either 
prove  myself  dear  and  guiltless,  or  else  be  for  ever  rejected  as  a  castaway."^ 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1575  found  Elizabeth  in 
better  temper.  She  received  the  congratulations  and  compli- 
ments of  monsieur  la  Motte  on  the  New-year's  day  very 
graciously.  She  had  forced  an  autograph  letter  of  explana- 
tioA  and  apology  firom  Henry  III.  on  the  subject  of  the  two 
dwacfii,  which  proving  satisfactory,  she  told  the  ambassador 
she  was  persuaded  that  lord  North  had  misunderstood  the 
affair.  Indeed  she  had  heard  that  they  were  very  pretty 
dwarfs,  and  very  prettily  dressed,  and  she  should  like  of  all 
things  to  see  them;  and  if  the  queen-mother  would  send  her 
one  of  them  as  a  present,  she  should  receive  it  as  a  great 
kindness.  How  her  majesty  would  have  treated  the  pert 
pigmy  who  was  suspected  of  mimicking  her  dress  and  man- 
.ners,  cannot  be  ascertained,  for  Catherine  could  not  be 
induced  to  part  with  either  of  her  precious  pets.  Elizabeth 
graciously  told  La  Motte  Fenelon,  "that  the  trouble  in  which 
lii9  excellency  had  remained  since  their  last  conference,  re* 
called  to  her  mind  the  distress  in  which  she  herself  was 
plunged  when  the  late  queen,  her  sister,  in  consequence  of 
Home  misconceived  words  regarding  her,  had  caused  her  to  be 
examined  in  the  Tower.'^ '  The  iEunbassador,  perceiving  that 
this  confidential  remark  was  intended  as  an  extension  of  the 
olives-branch,  adroitly  took  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
"Elizabeth,  as  a  New-year's  gift  from  the  queen  of  Scots, 
>  Lodge's  lUnstrationfl.  >  Dcspotdies  of  La  Motte  Fenelon,  vol.  vi.  p.  348, 
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a  very  elegant  head-dress  of  net-wcark,  wronglit  by  her  own 
hand  very  delicately;  likewise  the  collar,  cuft,  and  other  little 
pieces  en  suite,  all  which  queen  Elizabeth  received  amiably, 
and  admired  exceedingly.  In  the  course  of  the  spring.  La 
Motte  brought  her  another  gift  of  three  night-caps,  worked 
by  her  royal  captive;  but  a  demur  took  place  regarding  them, 
and  they  were  for  a  time  left  on  the  hands  of  the  ambassador, 
for  Elizabeth  declared  'Hhat  great  commotions  and  jealousies 
had  taken  place  in  the  privy  council,  because  she  had  accepted 
the  gifts  of  the  queen  of  Scots.'*  Finally,  she  accepted  the 
night-caps,^  with  thia  characteristio  speech  to  La  Motte  >^ 
^'Tell  the  queen  of  Scots  that  I  am  older  than  she  is;  and 
when  people  arrive  at  my  age,  they  take  all  they  can  get  with 
both  hands,  and  only  give  with  their  httle  finger.^'  On  this 
maxim,  though  jocosely  expressed^  Elizabeth  seems  tQ  bav^ 
acted  all  her  life. 

On  the  8th  of  February  parliament  met,  and  another  tre- 
mendous property-tax  was  imposed  on  the  people,  although 
it  was  a  year  of  dearth.  Elizabeth  composed  a  Icmg  classical 
and  metaphorical  speech,  or  rather  essay,  on  the  difficulties  of 
her  position  as  a  female  sovereign,  to  be  delivered  from  the 
throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  session;  but  she  did  not  open 
the  house  in  person,  and  some  doubts  have  been  entertained 
whether  this  singular  composition  was  used.  She  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  her  godson,  Harrington,  with  this  interesting  note 
addressed  to  himself: — 
"  Boy  Jack, 

'*  I  have  made  a  derk  write  ftir  my  poor  worda  hr  thine  nee,  as  it  eixmot  bo 
(TOch  fltriplmgt  have  entnaoe  mto  parliament  as  jet  Fondsr  them  in  thy  hoan 
of  leisore,  and  play  with  them  till  they  enter  tiiine  underatanding;  so  shiUt  thoa 
hereafter,  perchance,  find  some  good  firuits  thereol^  when  thy  godmother  is  aa^ 
of  remembrance;  and  I  do  thi%  baoansa  thy  father  was  ready  to  serve  and  love 
us  in  trouble  and  thrall."* 

Harrington's  delightM  letters  are  full  of  characteristic 
records  of  his  royal  godmother,  whom  he  dearly  loves,  although 

>  The  inimitable  Cervantes  makes  Sandbo  lament  the  loss  of  "three  night-c^ip 
worth  three  royal  cities/'  Surely  these  nightHSsp^  worked  1^  one  queen-regnant 
and  presented  for  the  wearing  of  another,  iiae  most  renowned  female  sovereign  in 
history,  madethesnbjeotof  national  jealousies  in  a  privy  eouncQ,  and  ef  an  wnbear 
sador's  negotiation  and  despatch  to  his  king,  could  not  be  worth  less  than  thosB 
of  Sancho,  but  as  yet  they  luive  not  been  equally  celebrated. 
*  Nugso  Antiqqae^  idL  I  pp.  127«  129. 
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he  eaxmot  resist  relating  many  whimsical  traits^  both  of  her 
violence^  cuiming,  and  yanity,  interspersed  with  many  enco- 
miums on  her  virtues,  with  now  and  then,  "like  angel  visits, 
few  and  far  between/'  a  fact  illustrative  of  noble  feeling. 
^'Her  highness/'  says  he,  "was  wont  to  soothe  her  ruffled 
temper  with  reading  every  morning,  when  she  had  been  stirred 
to  passion  at  the  council,  or  other  matters  had  overthrown  her 
gracious  disposition.  She  did  much  admire  Seneca's  whole- 
some advisings  when  the  soul's  quiet  is  flown  away,  and  I  saw 
much  of  her  translating  thereof.  Her  wisest  men  and  best 
cooncillors  were  oft  sore  troubled  to  know  her  will  in  matters 
of  state,  so  covertly  did  she  pass  her  judgment,  as  seemed  to 
leave  all  to  their  discreet  management;  and  when  the  business 
did  turn  to  better  advantage,  she  did  most  cunningly  commit 
the  good  issue  to  her  own  honour  and  understanding;  but 
when  aught  fell  out  contrary  to  her  will  and  intent,  the 
council  were  in  great  strait  to  defend  their  own  acting,  and 
not  blemish  the  queen's  good  judgment.  Herein,  her  wise 
men  did  oft  lack  more  wisdom,  and  the  lord  treasurer  [Bur- 
leigh] would  oft  shed  a  plenty  of  tears  on  any  miscarriage, 
well  knowing  the  difficult  part  was  not  so  much  to  mend  the 
matter  itself  as  his  mistress's  humour ;  and  yet  did  he  most 
share  her  favour  and  good-will,  and  to  his  opinion  she  would 
ofttime  submit  her  own  pleasure  in  great  matters.  She  did 
keep  him  till  late  at  night  in  discoursing  alone,  and  then  call 
out  another  at  his  departure,  and  try  the  depth  of  all  around 
her  some  time. 

"  Walsingham  had  his  turn,  and  each  displayed  his  wit  in 
private.  On  the  morrow,  every  one  did  come  forth  in  her 
presence,  and  discourse  at  large ;  and  if  any  dissembled  with 
her,  or  stood  not  well  to  her  advisings  before,  she  did  not  let 
it  go  unheeded,  and  sometimes  not  unpunished.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton  was  wont  to  say,  'The  queen  did  fish  for  men's 
souls,  and  had  so  sweet  a  bait  that  no  one  could  escape  her 
net-work.'  In  truth,  I  am  sure  her  speech  was  such  as  none 
could  refuse  to  take  delight  in,  when  frowardness  did  not 
stand  in  the  way.  I  have  seen  her  smile,  in  sooth,  with  great 
semblance  of  good  liking  to  all  around,  and  cause  every  one 
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to  open  his  most  inward  thought  to  her;  when  on  a  sndden 
she  would  ponder  in  private  on  what  had  passed,  write  down 
all  their  opinions,  and  draw  them  out  as  occasion  required, 
and  sometime  disprove  to  their  faces  what  had  been  delivered 
a  month  before.  Hence,  she  knew  every  one's  part,  and  by 
thus  ^fishing,'  as  Hatton  said,  'she  caught  many  poor  fish 
who  little  knew  what  snare  was  laid  for  them.' 

"  I  will  now  tell  you  more  of  her  majesty's  discretion  and 
wonder-working  to  those  about  her,  touching  their  minds  and 
opinions.  She  did  often  ask  the  ladies  around  her  chamber, 
'if  they  loved  to  think  of  marriage?'  and  the  wise  ones  did 
conceal  well  their  liking  thereto,  knowing  the  queen's  judg- 
ment in  this  matter.  Sir  Matthew  Arundel's  fair  cousin,  not 
knowing  so  deeply  as  her  fellows,  was  asked  one  day  hereof 
and  simply  said,  'she  had  thought  much  about  marriage,  if 
her  father  did  consent  to  the  man  she  loved.' — 'You  seem 
honest,  i'faith,'  said  the  queen ;  '  I  will  sue  for  you  to  your 
father,'  at  which  the  damsel  was  well  pleased ;  and  when  heat 
father,  sir  Robert  Arundel,  came  to  court,  the  queen  ques- 
tioned him  about  his  daughter's  marriage,  and  pressed  him 
to  give  consent  if  the  match  were  discreet.  Sir  Robert,  much 
astonished,  said,  'he  never  had  heard  his  daughter  had  liking 
to  any  man ;  but  he  would  give  free  consent  to  what  was  most 
pleasing  to  her  highness's  will  and  advice.' — "Then  I  will  do 
the  rest,'  saith  the  queen.  The  lady  was  called  in,  and  told 
by  the  queen  'that  her  father  had  given  his  free  consent.* 
'Then,'  replied  the  simple  girl,  'I  shall  be  happy,  an'  please 
your  grace.^ — '  So  thou  shalt ;  but  not  to  be  a  fool,  and  marry/ 
said  the  queen.  '  I  have  his  consent  given  to  me,  and  I  vow  thou 
shalt  never  get  it  in  thy  possession.  So,  go  to  thy  business; 
I  see  thou  art  a  bold  one,  to  own  thy  foolishness  so  readily.' "  * 

Harrington  studied  the  science  of  courtier-craft  very  deeply, 
and  has  left  the  following  amusing  note  on  the  method  in 
Vhich  it  was  most  expedient  to  prefer  a  petition  to  queen 
Elizabeth.  "  I  must  go  in  an  early  hour,  before  her  highness 
hath  special  matters  brought  to  counsel  on.  I  must  go  before 
the  breakfasting  covers  are  placed,  and  stand  uncovered  aa 

'  Kugse  Antiqaffi,  voL  i  pp.  359,  860. 
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her  higlmess  cometli  forth  her  chamber;  then  kneel^  and 
aay  '  Grod  save  your  majesty  !  I  crave  your  ear,  at  what  hour 
may  suit  for  your  servant  to  meet  your  blessed  countenance/ 
Thus  will  I  gain  her  favour  to  the  auditory. 

'*  Trost  not  a  friend  to  do  or  aay. 
In  that  yourself  can  sne  or  pray." 

Elizabeth  was  not  always  in  the  humour  to  receive  petitions, 
even  from  those  who  enjoyed  her  confidence  and  favour  in  the 
highest  degree.  "  The  queen,''  notes  Harrington,  "  seemed 
troubled  to-day.  Hatton  came  out  of  her  presence  with  an 
ill  countenance ;  he  puUed  me  aside  by  the  girdle,  and  said, 
in  secret  way,  ^  K  you  have  any  suit  to-day,  I  pray  you  put  it 
aside :  the  sun  doth  not  shine.'  'Tis  this  accursed  Spanish 
business,  so  I  will  not  adventure  her  highnesses  choler,  lest  she 
should  collar  me  also,''  remarks  our  witty  author,  which  gives 
shrewd  confirmation  to  the  tale  that  Elizabeth,  in  a  fit  of 
ungovernable  passion,  once  collared  sir  Christopher  Hatton;* 
we  trust  it  was  before  his  elevation  to  the  wool-sack.  A  vice- 
chamberlain  to  a  maiden  monarch  might  receive  a  personal 
indignity  from  his  royal  mistress  with  some  degree  of  himiihty, 
but  a  lord-chancellor  could  not,  for  the  honour  of  his  ofSce  as 
the  highest  law-officer  in  England,  have  submitted  tamely  to 
such  an  outrage  from  any  sovereign  whatsoever.  Elizabeth 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  excitable  person,  and  allowed  her  ani- 
mal spirits  to  betray  her  into  many  undignified  deeds,  both  in 
the  way  of  wrath  and  levity. 

^'  The  queen,"  observes  Harrington,  in  another  note,  "  loveth 
to  see  me  in  my  last  frieze  jerkin,  and  saith,  ^'Tis  well  enough 
cut.'  I  will  have  another  made  liken  to  it.  I  do  remember 
she  spat  on  sir  Matthew  Arunders  fringed  cloth,  and  said, 
'The  fool's  wit  was  gone  to  rags.'  Heaven  spare  me  from 
such  gibing!  ....  On  Sunday  (April  last),"  pursues  our 
courtly  gossip,  ''my  lord  of  London  preached  to  the  queen's 
majesty,  and  seemed  to  touch  on  the  vanity  of  decking  the 
body  too  finely.  Her  majesty  told  the  ladies,  '  That  if  the 
bishop  held  more  discourse  on  such  matters,  she  would  fit  him 
for  heaven ;  but  he  should  walk  thither  without  a  stafl^,  and 
>  Lingard's  Hist,  of  England,  fourth  edition ;  yoL  viiL  p.  406. 
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leave  his  mantle  behind  him/^  Perchance  the  bishop  hath 
never  sought  [seen]  her  highnesses  wardrobe^  or  he  would 
have  chosen  another  text/'  shrewdly  observes  Harrington,  bjr 
way  of  comment  on  this  characteristic  anecdote  of  his  royal 
godmother. 

The  general  style  of  Elizabeth's  dress  and  ornaments  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  New-year's  gifts  presented  to  her,  as 
recorded  in  her  elaborate  wardrobe-rolls.  Every  imaginable 
article  of  dress  and  ornament  met  with  acceptance,  fix>m 
the  richest  jewels  to  such  articles  as  gloves,  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, night-rails  (or  night-dresses),  and  night-caps.  Of 
the  last  article  of  attire,  the  following  description  remains : 
Mrs.  Cropton's  gift  was  *'  a  night-coif  of  cambric  cut  work 
and  spangles,  with  forehead-cloth,  and  a  night  border  of  cut 
work,  edged  with  bone-lace."  Another  present,  offered  by 
the  wife  of  JuUo,  one  of  the  court  physicians,  was  ''  a  cushion- 
cloth,  and  a  pillow-case  of  cambric,  wrought  with  black  silk.** 
In  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  favourite  embroidery 
appears  to  have  been  of  black  silk  on  white  cambric, — a 
strange  fineak  of  fuhion,  since  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
the  whiteness  of  the  cambric  could  be  renewed  without  ruin- 
ing the  work.  Mistress  Twist,  court-laundress,  made  a  sin- 
gular present  to  her  royal  mistress,  being  three  handkerchiefii 
of  black  Spanish  work,  edged  with  a  bone-lace  of  Venice 
gold,  and  four  tooth  cloths  of  coarse  Holland,  wrought  with 
black  silk,  and  edged  with  bone-lace'  of  silver  and  black  silk. 
Mrs.  Amy  Shelton,  a  kinswoman  on  the  Boleyn  side  of  roy- 
alty, presented  six  handkerchiefs  of  cambric,  edged  with  pas- 
sament  of  gold  and  silver.  Mrs.  Montague,  the  silk-woman, 
a  pair  of  sleeves,  of  cambric  wrought  with  roses  and  buds  of 
black  silk.  Mrs.  Huggins,  six  handkerchiefe  of  various  sorts  ; 
one  worked  with  murrey-coloured  silk,  the  others  with  silk 
of  various  colours.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  that  darling  of  chivalry, 
presented  to  his  liege  lady  a  smock  made  of  cambric,  the 

>  NugiB  AntiqiUB,  voL  i.  i^.  170, 171. 
*  The  bone-laoe  of  that  day  waf  netting  of  very  elaboraie  and  delicate  work» 
made  of  varions-ooloured  silks  and  gold  and  silver  twisty  as  well  as  of  iiiiite  tlireMi 
or  black  silk. 
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sleeves  and  collar  witraght  with  black  silk  work,  and  edged 
with  a  small  bone-lace  of  gold  and  silver^  and  a  suite  of  ruffs 
of  cutwork,  flourished  with  gold  and  silver,  and  set  with 
spangles  containing  four  ounces  of  gold.  This  garment  seems 
to  have  been,  in  reality,  a  species  of  gown,  shaped  Uke  the 
ancient  Saxon  tunic,  worn  still  by  wagoners  and  Kentish 
peasants,  called  a  smock-frock.  Sir  Philip's  friend,  Pulke 
Greville,  presented  the  queen  with  another  of  these  robes, 
being  **  a  smock  made  of  cambric,  wrought  about  the  coUair 
and  sleeves  with  Spanish  work  of  roses  and  letters^  and  a 
night-coif,  with  a  forehead-doth  of  the  same  work.''  Probably 
this  was  meant  altogether  as  a  night-dress  en  suite,  but  the 
gift  of  sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  its  spangles  and  ruffis,  and  heavy 
gold  and  silver  work,  could  scarcely  have  belonged  to  the 
queen's  toilette  i  amcher.  Mrs.  Wingfield  presented  a 
'^  night-rail  of  cambric,  worked  all  over  with  black  silk/^ 
and  Mrs.  Carre,  ''  one  sheet  of  fine  cambric,  worked  all  over 
witii  sundry  fowls,  beasts,  and  worms,  in  silks  of  divers 
colours."  The  queen's  physicians  brought  offerings  some-^ 
what  assimilating  to  their  vocations.  Dr.  Huick  presented 
a  pot  of  green  preserved-ginger  and  orange-flowers ;  Julio, 
the  same;  Dr.  Bayley,  a  pot  of  green  ginger,  with  rinds  of 
lemons.  The  royal  cook,  John  Smithson,  brought  a  gift  to 
the  queen  of  a  fiihr  march-pane,  with  St.  George  in  the  midst; 
and  the  sergeant  of  the  pastry,  one  fair  pie  of  quinces,  aranged* 
There  are  in  the  same  roUs  several  entries,  from  noblemen 
and  clergymen  of  rank,  of  ten  pounds  in  gold  coin,  and  no 
offence  taken  by  the  virgin  queen  at  this  pecuniary  donation.^ 
The  history  of  royal  costume,  when  interspersed  with  cha* 
racterirtdc  traits  of  the  times  in  which  the  antique  fashions 
which  now  survive  only  on  the  pictured  canvas  or  illuminated 
Tdlum  were  worn,  has  been  of  late  so  popular  a  study  with 
tiie  ladies,  that,  for  the  sake  of  that  gentle  portion  of  the 
readers  of  the  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  a  few  more 
extracts  from  the  wardrobe  memorandums  of  queen  Elizabeth 
may,  perhaps,  be  ventured  without  fear  of  displeasing  antiqua- 

1  See  theorigmal]x>1kintheLan8dowxieCV>Il6ctiaQ,andbt^ 
Ord,  <{aoted  in  NidKdf*  Fh)greMe%  voL  hr. 
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nan  students^  since  the  source  whence  th^  are  derived  is 
only  accessible  through  the  courtesy  of  the  learned  possessor 
of  the  MS. 

"  Lost  from  her  nug'esfty'B  back,  the  14Ui  of  May,  anno  21,  one  small  aooni» 
and  one  oaken  leaf  of  gold,  at  Westminater.  Lost  by  her  majesty,  in  May,  anno 
23,  two  buttons  of  gold,  like  tortoises,  with  pearls  in  them ;  and  one  pearl  Toaro, 
lost,  at  the  same  time,  from  a  tortoise.  Lost,  at  Richmond,  the  12th  of  February, 
from  her  majesty's  back,  wearing  the  gown  of  purple  doth  of  silver,  one  great 
diamond  out  of  a  clasp  of  gold  given  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  parcel  of  the  sama 
gown,  17,  anno  26."» 

The  course  of  chronology  is  a  little  antedated  by  the  quota* 
tion  of  the  last  items^  but  not,  perhaps,  in  vain,  as  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  form,  meanwhile,  a  more  lively  idea  of  the 
stately  Elizabeth  agitating  the  empires  of  Europe,  and  defying 
Spaniard  and  pope  yclad  in  her  purple  doth  of  silver  or 
gold,  bestudded  with  golden  aglets,  buttons  enamelled  in  the 
form  of  tortoises,  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  pearls  and  diamonds, 
of  which  she  always  returned  minus  a  portion  whenever  she 
appeared  in  public.  Verily,  her  finery  appears  so  entirely 
part  and  parcel  of  herself,  that  it  is  mixed  up  in  the  gravest 
details  of  her  state  policy. 

She  was  never  seen  en  deshabille  by  masculine  eyes  but  on 
two  occasions.  The  first  time  was  on  a  fair  May  morning,  in 
1578,  when  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbuiys  son, 
happening  to  walk  in  the  tilt-yard,  about  eight  o'clock,  under 
the  gallery  where  her  majesty  was  wont  to  stand,  chanced  to 
look  up,  and  saw  her  at  the  window  in  her  night-cap.  "  My 
eye,''  says  he,  "  was  full  towards  her,  and  she  showed  to  be 
greatly  ashamed  thereof,  for  that  she  was  unready,  and  in  her 
night  stuff.  So,  when  she  saw  me  after  dinner,  as  she  went 
to  walk,  she  gave  me'' — ^pretty  playfulness  for  a  virgin  queen 
of  forty-five — "  a  great  fillip  on  the  forehead ;  and  told  my 
lord  chamberlain,  who  was  the  next  to  see  her,  '  how  I  had 
seen  her  that  morning,  and  how  much  she  was  ashamed 
thereof.'  "^  Twenty  years  later,  the  luckless  Essex  surprised 
her  in  the  hands  of  her  tire-woman,  and  paid  as  severe  a 
penalty  for  his  blunder  as  the  profane  huntsman  who  incurred 
the  vengeance  of  Diana  by  his  trespass. 

Whether  Elizabeth  condescended  to  sell  her  influence  in 
1  Ex  MSS.  FhiUipps,  Middle-Hill  Collection.  <  Lodge's  BlnstntiQDi. 
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the  courts  of  law^  when  matters  of  property  were  at  stake, 
seems  ahnost  an  injurious  question  for  her  biographers  to  ask, 
yet  the  family  vice  of  the  Tudors,  covetousness,  led  her  to 
receiye  gifts  from  her  courtiers  under  circumstances  which 
excite  suspicions  derogatory  to  her  character  as  a  gentle- 
woman, and  degrading  to  her  dignity  as  a  sovereign.  "  I 
will  adventure/'  writes  Harrington  in  confidence  to  a  friend, 
''  to  give  her  majesty  five  hundred  pounds  in  money,*  and 
some  pretty  jewel  or  garment,  as  you  shaU  advise;  only  pray- 
ing her  majesty  to  fttrther  my  suit  with  some  of  her  learned 
council,  which  I  pray  you  to  find  some  proper  time  to  move 
in.  This,  some  hold  as  a  dangerous  adventure,  but  five-and- 
twenty  manors  do  well  warrant  my  trying  it.'*  Whether 
the  money  was  rejected  we  cannot  ascertain,  but  that  the 
jewel  was  accepted,  certainly  appears  in  the  record  of  the 
gifts  presented  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year: — 

"Item,  ft  heart  of  gold  garniahed  with  sparks  of  rabiea,  and  three  small  pearls^ 
and  a  little  round  pearl  pendant  j  out  of  which  heart  goeth  a  branch  of  roses^ 
red  and  white,  wherdn  are  two  small  diamonds,  three  small  rubies,  two  little 
emeralds,  and  two  small  pearls,  three  qtrs.  dL,  and  farthing  gold  weight ;  given 
1>7  Mr.  John  Harrington,  esq."' 

Full  of  hopes  and  fears  about  the  success  of  his  suit^  the 
accomplished  courtier  notes  the  following  resolution  in  his 
diary:  '^  I  will  attend  to-morrow,  and  leave  this  little  poesy 
behind  her  cushion  at  my  departing  from  her  presence.'' 
The  little  poesy  was  well  calculated  to  please  a  female  mo- 
narch, who  was,  to  the  full,  as  eager  to  tax  the  wits  of  her 
courtiers  for  compliments,  as  their  purses  for  presents.  Har- 
rington was  certainly  the  elder  brother  of  Waller  in  the  art 
of  graceftd  flattery  in  verse :  observe  how  every  line  tells: — 

«  TO   THE  QtTBEN'S  MaJBSTT. 

••  For  ever  dear,  for  ever  dreaded  prince, 
You  read  a  verse  of  mine  a  little  mnoe. 
And  so  pronounced  each  word  and  eveiy  letter, 
Yomr  gracious  reading  graced  my  verse  the  better. 

1  Harrington's  NugsB  AntiqusB. 

*  In  Sloane  MS.,  814,  quoted  in  Park's  edition  of  NugsB  Antique  by  ^  John 
Harrington,  from  the  notes  of  which  we  learn  that  Harrington  presented  his 
royal  godmother  with  ^fts  in  1574, 1577,  and  1579;  but  she,  in  return,  gave 
him  plate  weighing  forty  ounces.    < 

VOL.  IV.  £  B 
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Sitfa,  then,  your  higbneee  doth  by  gift  exceeding^ 
Make  whiit  you  read  the  better  for  yotir  reading. 
Let  my  poor  muse  your  pains  thus  far  importune, 
Like  at  you  read  my  vene-^-^o  read  misfortune. 

**  From  your  Highnen's  saucy  Godson.'' 

Queen  Elizabeth  affected  to  be  displeased  with  Harrington's 
satirical  writings^  especially  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax^  in 
which  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  court  were  severely 
lashed.  "  But/'  writes  Robert  Markham  to  the  imprudent 
wit^  ^'  though  her  highness  signified  her  displeasure  in  out- 
ward manner^  yet  did  she  like  the  marrow  of  your  book  .... 
The  queen  is  minded  to  take  you  to  her  favour^  but  she 
sweareth  '  that  she  believes  you  will  make  epigrams^  and 
write  Misacmos  again^  on  her  and  all  her  court/  ^  She  hath 
been  heard  to  say^  '  That  merry  poet,  her  godson,  must  not 
come  to  Greenwich  till  he  hath  grown  sober,  and  leaveth  the 
ladies'  sports  and  frolics/  She  did  conceive  much  disquiet 
on  being  told  you  had  aimed  a  shaft  at  Leicester.  I  wish 
you  knew  the  author  of  that  iU  deed.  I  would  not  be  in  his 
best  jerkin  for  a  thousand  marks.'' 

Fox  the  martyrologist,  to  his  honour,  wrote  an  eloquent 
letter  to  Elizabeth,  imploring  her  not  to  sully  the  annals  of 
her  reign  and  the  practice  of  the  reformed  chxn*ch,  by  burn- 
ing for  heterodoxy.  His  intercession  was  unavailing  to  save 
two  wretched  Dutch  anabaptists  from  the  flames,  who  were 
burned  alive  June  22,  at  Smithfield,  and,  according  to  Stowe, 
died  in  great  horror  with  roaring  and  crying.  Unfortunately, 
the  queen  was  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  torture,  though 
declared,  by  the  high  authority  of  Fortescue,  and  other  en- 
lightened commentators  on  the  constitution  of  England,  to 
be  contrary  to  the  law.^ 

The  TOjdl  progresses,  this  summer,  were  through  the  mid- 
land counties.  In  June,  Leicester  writes  to  Burleigh  from 
some  place,  supposed  to  be  Grafton,  as  follows: — 

"  I  will  let  your  lordship  understand  such  news  as  we  have,  which  is  only  and 
chiefly  of  her  miyesty's  good  health,  which,  God  he  thanked,  is  as  good  as  I  hare 

I  Harringfxm's  satire  was  written  in  epistles,  purporting  to  be  addressed  hy 
Misacmos  to  his  finend  and  cousin  Fhiloetilpnos. 
*  Many  horrible  details  will  be  found  in  Jardine's  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Xogrtore. 
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kmg  known  it;  and  for  her  liking  of  this  house,  I  think  she  never  came  to  place 
in  her  life  she  likes  better,  or  commends  more.  And  since  her  coming  hither,  as 
oft  as  weather  serves,  she  haUi  not  been  within  doors.  This  house  likes  her  well, 
and  her  own  lodgings  espedally.  She  thinks  her  cost  well  bestowed,  she  saith,  if 
it  hath  been  five  tames  as  much ;  but  I  would  her  nujesty  would  bestow  but  half 
as  much  more,  and  then  I  think  she  should  have  as  pleasant  and  commodious 
boose  as  any  in  England :  I  am  sorry  your  lordship  is  not  here  to  see  it.  Even 
by  and  by  her  mi^esiy  is  going  to  the  forest  to  kill  some  bucks  with  her  bow,  as 
she  hath  done  in  the  park  tibSs  morning.  Qod  be  thanked,  she  is  very  merry  and 
well  disposed  now."' 

The  cause  of  the  previous  testiness  on  the  part  of  the 
queen  here  alluded  to^  is  related  by  the  favourite  with  that 
quaint  pomposity^  which  leads  persons  of  small  minds  to  place 
ludicrous  importance  on  trifles.  "  But,  at  her  [majesty's] 
first  coming/'  pursues  he,  "  being  a  marvellous  hot  day  at 
her  coming  hither,  there  was  not  one  drop  of  good  drink  for 
her, — so  well  was  she  provided  for,  notwithstanding  her  oft 
telling  of  her  coming  hither.  But  we  were  fain  to  send  forth- 
with to  London,  and  to  Kenilworth  and  divers  other  places, 
where  ale  was,  her  own  here  was  so  strong  as  there  was  no 
man  able  to  drink  it;  you  had  been  as  good  to  have  drank 
Malmsey,  and  yet  was  it  laid  in  above  three  days  before  her 
majesty  came.  It  did  put  me  very  far  out  of  temper,  and 
almost  all  the  company  beside  too,  for  none  of  us  was  able 
to  drink  ale  or  beer  here.  Since,  by  chance,  we  have  foimd 
drink  for  her  to  her  liking,  and  she  is  well  again;  but  I 
feared  greatly,  two  or  three  days,  some  sickness  to  have  fallen 
by  reason  of  this  drink.  Gk)d  be  thanked,  she  is  now  perfect 
well  and  merry,  and,  I  think,  upon  Thursday  come  se'nnight, 
will  take  her  journey  to  Kenilworth,  where,  I  pray  God,  she 
may  like  all  things  no  worse  than  she  hath  done  here.''^ 
Elizabeth,  though  not  a  tea-drinking  queen,  certainly  be- 
longed to  the  temperance  class,  for  she  never  took  wine 
unless  mingled,  in  equal  parts,  with  water,  and  then  very 
sparingly,  as  a  beverage  with  her  meals ;  and  we  find,  &om 
the  above  letter,  that  she  was  greatly  oflFended  and  inconve- 
nienced by  the  unwonted  potency  of  the  ale  that  had  been 
provided  by  her  joUy  purveyors,  who  probably  judged  the 
royal  taste  by  their  own. 

Her  favourite,  Hatton,  writes  thus  to  Burleigh,  on  the  sub- 

>  V^righf  8  Elizabeth  and  her  "nmes.  *  Ibid. 

££2 
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ject  of  a  fit  of  indigestion  which^  by  his  account^  had  attacked 
their  royal  mistress^  in  consequence  of  her  having  eaten  too 
heavy  a  mess  of  barley-gruel  and  bread: — 

**  Her  migesty,  sinoe  yoor  going  henoe,  hath  heen  troahled  with  much  diseaae 
in  her  0tomieu:!h.  The  cause  thereof,  as  hoth  herself  thinketh,  and  we  all  do 
judges  waf  the  taking  in  the  morning,  yesterday,  a  oonfectian  of  barley  sodden 
with  water  and  sugar,  and  made  exoeecUng  thick  with  bread.  ....  'This 
breakfast,'  oontinnes  Hatton,  'lost  her  botib  her  supper  and  dinner,  and  snr^  the 
better  half  of  her  sleep ;  bul^  God  be  thanked,  I  hope  now  the  worst  is  past»  and 
that  her  highness  will  shortly  reoorer  her  old  state  of  health,  to  the  oomlbrt  of 
wall"* 

La  Motte  Fenelon  intimates^  in  his  despatches  to  his  own 
courts  that  the  famous  entertainment  given  by  Leicester  to 
queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth,  was  in  return  for  pecuniary 
emoluments  to  the  amount  of  50,000/.^  which  she  had  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Kenilworth  itself  was  no  inheritance  of 
the  suddenly-ndsed  family  of  Dudley :  it  had  descended  to 
Elizabeth  from  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  ancestors^ 
and  she  had  granted  it  to  her  favourite^  from  the  fifth  year 
of  her  reign.^ 

I  Sir  Harris  Nicolas'  Life  of  Hatton,  894. 
*  It  is,  perhaps,  dedrable  to  point  oat  the  discrepancies  between  romance  and 
reality,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  Leicester  at  the  crias  of  the  visit  to  qneen 
Elizabeth  at  Eemlworth.  AmyBobsart>  to  whom  he  was  publicly  married  at  the 
court  of  Edward  YL,  had  long  been  in  her  grave.  Leicester's  path  to  a  royal 
marriage,  we  have  shown  in  its  place,  had  been  cleared  of  her  within  two  years  of 
EUzabeth's  accesnon,  1^  the  mm^er,  or  aoddent,  at  Cumnor-halL  Tet  Leicester 
was  encumbered  with  a  secret  marriage,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  sir  Walter's 
splendid  fiction,  but  with  a  high-bom  lady  of  the  court, — ^lady  Douglas  Howard, 
the  daughter  of  William  lord  Howard,  the  queen's  unde :  she  was  the  young 
widow  of  lord  Sheffield.  Leicester  is  supposed  to  have  married  her  privately,  in 
1572,  after  being  dismissed  as  a  public  suitor  of  the  queen.  Regardless  of  his 
nuptial  plight  to  her,  he  contracted  a  third  marriage  with  Lettice  Knollys,  the 
widow  of  Walter  Devereuz,  earl  of  Essex,  and  mother  of  the  young  favourite 
Bobert  Devereux.  As  his  second  wife,  Douglas  Howard,  was  living,  the  courtiers 
were  wont  to  call  her  and  his  acknowledged  countess,  Leicester's  old  Testament, 
and  his  new.  The  scandalous  chronicles  of  that  day  declare  Ldoester  bad 
attempted  the  liieof  his  second  unfortunate  wife  by  poiscm,  about  the  tame  of  the 
queen's  visit  to  Kenilworth.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  the  words  of  that  exquisite 
old  metody,—  «  Balow,my  babe,  he  still  and  sleep, 

It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weep," 
were  meant  as  the  address  of  the  forssken  lady  Ldoester  to  her  boy.  She  ma* 
Tived  Leicester,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  her  marriage  with  him  before  the 
council  in  the  Star-chamber,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  in  order  to  legitimate 
her  son.  Her  deposition  states  "  that  she  concealed  her  marriage,  owing  to  the 
ftffious  threats  of  the  earl  of  Ldcester;  and  that  he  gave  her  poison  to  get  rid 
cf  her,  by  which  her  hidr  all  fell  off."    Another  account  says  '*  the  virulence  of 
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The  queen  was  welcomed,  on  the  9th  of  Jnly,  at  Long 

Ichington,  a  town  belonging  to  Leicester,  about  seven  miles 

from  Kenilworth.     She  dined  under  an  immense  tent,  and, 

as  a  diversion  at  the  dessert,  was  shown  two  of  the  rarities  of 

the  country, — ^a  fat  boy,  of  six  years  old,  nearly  five  feet  high, 

but  very  stupid;  and,  to  match  this  prodigy,  a  monstrous 

sheep  of  the  Leicestershire  breed.   Li  the  afternoon  the  queen 

followed  the  chase,  and  hunted  towards  Kenilworth:  so  far 

a-field  did  her  sport  lead  her,  that  it  was  eight  in  the  evening 

before  she  arrived  at  the  park  gates.    A  continual  series  of 

pageantry  and  masquing  welcomed  her  progress  through  the 

park  at  various  stations  to  the  castle  gate,  where  the  porter, 

representing  Hercules,  "  tall  of  person,  big  of  limb,  and 

stem  of  countenance,  wrapt  in  a  pall  of  silk,  with  a  dub  and 

keys,  had  a  rough  speech,  '  fiill  of  passions  in  metre,'  aptly 

made  to  the  purpose;  and  as  her  migesty  came  within  his 

ward,  he  burst  out  into  a  great  pang  of  impatience,* — 

"  What  stir,  what  coil  is  here  ?     Come  hack,  hold !  whither  now  ?* 
Not  one  so  stoat  to  stir !     What  harrying  have  we  here  ? 
My  friends,  a  porter  I,  no  puppet,  here  am  placed. 
By  leave,  perhaps,— else  not,  while  dab  and  limbs  do  last. 
A  garboil  this,  indeed !     What  yea,  fiur  dames,  what  yea  ? 
What  dainty  darling's  here  ?     O  God !  a  peerless  pearl ! 

[he  affects  to  see  the  queen  for  the  first  time^ 
No  worldly  wight,  I  doubt — some  sovereign  goddess,  sure ! 
In  face,  in  hand,  in  eye,  in  other  features  all. 
Yea,  beauty,  grace,  and  cheer, — yea,  port  and  majesty. 
Show  all  some  heavenly  peer  wiUi  virtues  all  beset. 
Come,  come,  most  perfect  paragon!  pass  on  with  joy  and  bliss; 
Have  here,  have  here  both  dub  and  keys,— -mysdf,  my  ward,  I  yield. 
E'en  gates  and  all,  my  lord  himself,  submit  and  sedc  your  shield." 

The  queen  and  her  train  now  passed  through  the  gate  kept 

by  this  poetical  porter,  and  arrived  on  the  bridge,  crossing 

the  pdson  likewise  deprived  her  of  her  nails."  Her  Christian  name  was  Douglas, 
which  has  often  g^ven  rise  to  mistakes  concerning  her.  Leicester  left  Kenil- 
worth, and  a  great  landed  property,  to  his  son  by  this  lady.  Although  branded 
with  the  siigma  of  illegitimacy  in  his  fiitther's  wiU,  this  young  man  claimed  to  bo 
the  general  heir  of  the  Dudley  honours,  and  assumed  the  tiUe  of  duke  of  War- 
wick.— See  Howard's  Memorials,  p.  89. 

>  Laneham's  Kenflwort-h,  p.  8.  That  splendid  description  of  the  ^yproadi  of 
Elizabeth  in  sir  Walter  Scotf  s  Kenilworth  originates  in  the  rich  imagination  of 
the  poet,  since  she  arrived  in  her  hunting-dress  after  a  devious  chase  by  the 
way.  Laneham's  description  must  be  accurate,  since  he  was  usher,  or  "  hasher/* 
of  theooundldoor. 

'  Gasooigne's  Prinody  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth. 
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the  beautiful  pool  whicli  served  as  a  moat  to  one  ride  of  the 
castle^  when  a  lady  with  two  nymphs  came  to  her  aU  across 
the  pool,  seeming  as  if  she  walked  on  the  water,  or,  according 
to  Laneham,  floating  on  a  moveable  illuminated  island  bright 
blazing  with  torches.  This  personage  commenced  a  metrical 
description  of  the  traditions  of  Kenilworth,  written  by  one  of 
the  first  literati  of  that  day,  George  Ferrers: — 

"  I  am  the  lady  of  this  pleasant  lake, 
Who,  nnoe  the  time  of  great  king  Arthur's  ragn. 
That  here  with  royal  court  abode  did  make, 
Have  led  a  lowering  life  in  restless  pain. 
Till  now  that  this  yonr  third  arrival  here, 
Doth  cause  me  come  abroad  and  boldly  thus  appear. 

For  after  him  such  storms  this  castle  shook. 
By  swarming  Saxons  first,  who  scourged  this  land. 
As  forth  of  this  my  pool  I  ne'er  dnrst  look. 
Though  Kenelm*  king  of  Merda  took  in  hand. 
As  sorrowing  to  see  it  in  de&oe. 
To  rear  the  ruins  up  and  fortify  this  place. 

The  earl  sir  Montfbrf  s»  ftMPce  gave  me  no  heart. 
Sir  Edmund  Cronchback's  state,  the  prince's  son. 
Could  not  cause  me  out  of  my  lake  to  wtart. 
Nor  Roger  Mortimer's  ruffle,  who  first  begun 
(As  Arthur's  hdr)'  to  keep  the  table  round. 
Could  not  inspire  my  heart,  or  cause  me  come  on  ground. 

Tet  still  I  will  attend  while  you're  atnding  here, 
Most  peerless  queen,  and  to  your  court  resort; 
And  as  my  love  to  Arthur  did  appear. 
It  shall  to  you  in  earnest  and  in  sport. 
Pass  on,  madame,  you  need  no  longer  stand, 
The  lake,  the  lodge,  the  lord,  are  yours  fbr  to  command." 

It  pleased  the  queen  to  thank  this  lady^  and  to  add^  withal, 
"  We  had  thought  the  lake  had  been  ours;  and  do  you  call 
it  yours,  now?  Well,  we  will  herein  commune  more  with 
you  hereafter.^' 

The  grand  pageant  of  'the  welcome'  was  a  temporary 
bridge  over  the  base  court,  reaching  to  the  main  building,' 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  seventy  long;  seven  pair  of  pillars  were 
on  this  bridge,  with  mythological  deities  standing  by  them, 

*  Kenilworth  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  this  Saxon  saint  and  king. 

*  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Ldcester,  who  detained  Henry  III.,  his  brother 
and  his  nephew,  prisoners  here. 

*  By  descent  from  Gladys  princess  of  Wales,  representative  of  Roderic  the 
Great.  Mortuner's  ruffe  does  not  mean  an  accessory  to  his  dress,  bat  ihe  great 
crowd  and  bustle  of  his  renowned  tournament  at  Eoiilworth. 
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offering  to  the  queen  symbolical  gifts  as  she  rode  between 
them :  thus^  on  the  tops  of  the  first  pair  were  large  cages^ 
containing  live  bitterns,  curlews,  hemshaws,  godwits,  ''and 
such  dainty  birds,  offered  to  her  by  Sylvanus,  god  of  wood 
fowl/^  The  next  pair  of  pillars  supported  two  great  silver 
bowls,  piled  with  apples,  pears,  cherries,  filberts,  walnuts — 
aU  firesh  on  their  branches,  the  gifts  of  Pomona.  Wheat  in 
ears,  oats,  and  barley,  waved  in  the  next  bowls.  The  next 
pillar  bore  a  silver  bowl,  piled  with  red  and  white  grapes; 
and  opposite  were  two  "great  livery  pots  of  white  silver, 
filled  with  claret  and  white  wine,'^  on  which  many  ia  the 
queen's  train,  fatigued  with  the  recent  hunting-party  in  one 
of  the  hottest  July  evenings  that  ever  occurred  in  England, 
were  observed  to  cast  longing  eyes.  The  next  pair  of  pillars 
supported  silver  trays,  filled  with  fresh  grass,  on  which  laid 
the  fish  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  with  a  river-god  standing  by; 
the  next  pillars  supported  the  trophies  of  arms  and  arts, 
music  and  physic,  while  a  poet,  in  a  cerulean  garmeht,  stood 
forth  and  explained  the  whole  to  her  learned  majesty  in  a 
string  of  Latin  hexameters,  which  we  have  no  intention  of 
inflicting  on  our  readers.  So  passing  to  the  inner  court,  her 
majesty,  "that  never  rides  but  alone,  there  alighted  from 
her  palfrey,^'  and  was  conveyed  up  to  her  chamber.  At  this 
instant  all  the  clocks  in  the  castle  were  stopped;  and,  by  a 
delicate  attention,  the  hands  continued  to  point  at  the 
moment  of  her  arrival,  since  no  one  was  to  take  note  of  the 
time  during  the  royal  sojourn  at  Kenilworth. 

When  her  majesty  entered  her  chamber,  peals  of  great 
guns  were  shot  off,  with  a  provision  of  fireworks,  which  con- 
tinued for  two  hours.  "  The  noise  and  flame,*'  says  Lane- 
ham,  "  were  heard  and  seen  for  twenty  miles  round  about.** 
This  was  on  the  Saturday  night;  and,  it  may  be  surmised 
that  many  an  aching  head  must  have  longed  for  the  rest  of 
the  Sabbath  after  such  a  lullaby  to  their  repose;  but  smaU 
repose  did  the  sacred  day  bring.  It  is  true,  the  queen  and 
her  court  went  to  church  in  the  morning;  but  in  the  after- 
noon was  music  and  dancing  of  the  lords  and  ladies,  with 
lively  agility,  and  the  sabbath  evening  concluded  with  roaring 
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discharges  of  fireworks  and  cannon ;  and  thougli  this  time 
the  fireworks  did  not  set  a  town  on  fire,  *'  yet/'  says  Lane- 
ham,  '^  they  made  me  vengeably  afraid/' 

''Monday  was  so  hot,  that  her  majesty  kept  within  till 
five  in  the  evening;  what  time  it  pleased  her  to  ride  forth  to 
hnnt  the  hart  of  forse.  On  her  homeward  way  a  masquing 
pageant  met  her  in  the  chase.  A  salvage  man,  wreatlied  and 
girdled  with  oak-leaves,  having  a  yonng  sapling  oak  plucked 
up,  by  way  of  a  walking-staflF,  and  who  represented  the  god 
Sylvanus,  intercepted  her  majesty's  steed.  He  began  to  give 
utterance  to  a  speech  so  long-winded  and  tedious,  that  when 
he  had  arrived  at  the  first  quarto  page,  her  majesty  put  on 
her  steed;  but  Sylvanus,  who  savage  as  he  might  be  deemed, 
seems  to  have  made  no  slight  advance  in  the  modem  art  ot 
boring,  began  to  run  by  her  side,  reciting  the  rest  of  his 
speech  with  wonderful  volubility.  At  last,  out  of  pity,  the 
queen  checked  her  horse  to  favour  Sylvanus,  who  humbly 
besought  'her  majesty  to  go  on;  for  if  his  rude  speech  did 
not  oflFend  her,  he  could  continue  to  run  and  speak  it  for 
twenty  miles,  protesting  he  had  rather  run  as  her  majesty's 
footman  on  earth,  than  be  a  god  on  horseback  in  heaven.' "  * 
At  these  words  her  majesty  came  by  a  close  arbour,  made 
aU  of  holly;  and  while  Sylvanus  pointed  to  the  same,  ''the 
principal  bush  shaked;  for  therein  were  placed  both  sweet 
music  and  one  appointed  to  represent  Deep  Desire,  who 
herewith  stepped  out  of  the  holly  bush,"  and  recited  a  long 
speech  to  the  queen,  tediously  stuffed  with  flattery.  Then 
a  concert  of  music  sounded  from  the  holly  bower,  while  Deep 
Desire  sang  a  dismal  ditty,  fiill  of  such  tropes  as  "  cramps  of 
care,"  and  "  gripes  of  grief;"  therefore  its  quotation  may  be 
very  well  spared  here.  Sylvanus  concluded  the  masque  by 
breaking  the  oak  sapling  he  used  for  a  staff  asund^,  and 
casting  it  up  in  the  air;  but,  unfortimately,  one  end  almost 
fell  on  the  head  of  the  queen's  horse,  which  started  violently, 
and  Sylvanus,  who  was  no  other  than  the  poet  Gasccngne, 
was  terribly  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  his  awkwardness. 
"  No  hurt,  no  hurt  I "  exclaimed  the  queen,  as  she  skilfully 
1  Gascoigne's  Prinoely  Fleasures  of  Keiulworth. 
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oontrolled  her  horse;  '^  and  this  benignity  of  the  sovereign/' 
continues  Laneham,  "we  took  to  be  the  best  part  of  the 
play/'  and  assuredly  Elizabeth  showed  both  good-nature  and 
magnanimity  in  her  reception  of  this  accident.^ 

Towards  nighty  on  Tuesday,  the  queen  chose  to  walk  on 
foot  over  the  bridge  into  the  chase ;  at  her  return  she  stood 
on  the  bridge,  and  listened  to  a  delectable  concert  of  music 
from  a  barge  on  the  pool.  The  queen  hunted  the  hart  of 
ffyrze  on  Wednesday ;  in  the  chase  the  hart  took  to  the  pool, 
where  he  was  caught  alive,  and  her  majesty  granted  him  his 
life  on  condition  that  he  "  lost  his  ears ''  for  a  ransom.  This 
useless  cruelty  aptly  preceded  the  bear-baiting  of  the  next 
day,  when  the  virgin  queen  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
great  sort  of  ban-dogs,  which  had  been  tied  in  the  outer 
court,  let  loose  on  thirteen  bears  that  were  baited  in  the 
inner;  "where/'  says  Laneham,  "there  was  plucking  and 
tugging,  scratching  and  biting^  and  such  an  expense  of  blood 
and  leather  between  them,  as  a  month's  licking,  I  ween,  will 
not  recover."  This  refined  diversion  took  place  in  the  day- 
time; but  the  Thursday  evening  concluded  with  strange  and 
sundry  kind  of  fireworks  and  dischai^  of  great  guns  for 
two  hours;  and  during  this  din,  her  majesty  was  entertained 
by  an  Italian  timibler  of  such  extraordinary  agility  in  twist- 
ings  and  turnings,  that  the  court  considered  him  to  be  more 
of  a  sprite  than  a  man,  and  that  his  backbone  must  have 
been  like  a  lamprey,  or  made  of  a  lute-string.  The  drought 
and  heat  of  the  season  was  on  the  two  succeeding  days  sea- 
sonably refreshed  by  rain  and  moisture ;  the  queen,  therefore, 
attended  none  of  the  shows  in  the  open  air.  The  second 
Sunday  of  Elizabeth's  sojourn  at  Kenilworth  was  Saint 
Kenelm's-day,  the  royal  Saxon  saint,  who  was  murdered  at 
the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  Clent  hills,  and  whose  patronage 
and  influence  was  once  supposed  to  extend  far  and  wide  over 
the  midland  counties,  especially  round  Kenilworth,  his  former 
palace.  The  new  ritual  had  not  yet  superseded  the  ancient 
regard  of  Warwickshire  for  Saint  Kenelm,  and  the  whole 

'  Lanehsm'B  Kenilwortii.  CkMOoigne,  who  was  the  unlucky  perpetrator  of  thii 
maladroit  feat,  takes  care  not  to  record  it  in  his  narrative  of  the  Princely  Flea- 
foref  of  KenilwortlL 
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district  was  astir^  to  do  uproarious  honour  at  once  to  Iiim, 
and  his  successor  queen  Elizabeth.  The  weather  again  set 
in  gloriously  bright,  and  every  one  attended  her  majesty  to 
church,  where  they  heard  ''  a  finiitful  sermon.'^  In  the  after- 
noon a  comely  quintain  was  set  up,  and  a  solemn  bridal  of  a 
proper  couple  was  marshalled  in  procession  in  the  tilt-yard. 
The  bride  was  thirty-five,  'Wery  ugly,  red-haired,  foul,  ill- 
favoured  ;  of  complexion,  a  brown  bay.'^  TMs  amiable  object 
was  very  anxious  to  be  married,  because  she  had  heard  she 
should  be  called  on  to  "  dance  before  the  queen.''  She  was, 
however,  wholly  disappointed;  for  her  majesty,  who  parti- 
cularly disliked  ugly  persons,  bestowed  all  her  attention  on 
the  Coventry  play  ^^  of  the  Slaughter  of  the  Danes  at  Hock- 
tide,  wont  to  be  played  in  that  city  yearly,  without  ill  ex- 
ample of  papistry  or  any  superstition.''  A  sport  representing 
a  massacre  was  so  wonderfully  to  the  taste  of  the  era,  that 
the  queen  requested  its  repetition  at  the  earliest  opportunity; 
and,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the  men  of  Coventry,  she 
gave  them  the  royal  benefaction  of  two  bucks  and  five  marks. 
Captain  Cox  made  his  entry,  at  the  Coventry  play,  on  his 
hobby-horse;  but  it  is  a  point  in  doubt  whether  he  was  a 
character  in  the  play,  or  a  worthy  flourishing  at  that  time  in 
Coventry.^  An  "  ambrosial  banquet"  and  a  gorgeous  masque 
concluded  those  Simday  diversions. 

The  heat  of  the  next  day  caused  the  queen  to  keep  within 
the  castle  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  hunted  the  hart 
in  the  chase;  and,  on  her  return,  beheld  on  the  pool,  from 
the  bridge,  one  of  those  grand  water-pageants,  first  intro- 
duced at  the  marriage  of  Henry  III.  of  Prance,  and  which 
had  in  consequence  become  fashionable.  There  was  the  lady 
of  the  lake  on  her  illuminated  island,  attended  by  a  swim- 
ming mermaid  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  besides  Arion  on 
a  dolphin  of  equal  vastness.  When  it  came  to  Arion's  turn 
to  make  a  speech  to  the  queen,  he,  who  had  been  rather  too 
powerfully  refreshed  from  the  earl  of  Leicester's  cellar  in 

>  The  list  of  the  eongs  sung  by  captun  Cox,  of  wbidi  only  the  flnt  lines  are 
extant,  raise  a  pleasant  idea  of  old  English  lyrics;  they  were  "  Broom,  broon  oa 
hill,"  "  Bonny  lass  upon  the  green,"  "  By  a  bank  as  I  lay,"  "  My  bonay  one  gaft 
me  a  beck." 
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order  to  qualify  his  aqiiatdc  undertakings  forgot  his  part^  and 
pulling  oflF  his  mask^  swore  "  He  was  none  of  Anon,  not  he; 
but  honest  Harry  Goldingham/^ — a  proceeding  which  pleased 
the  queen  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  performance.  Hany 
Goldingham  had  a  fine  voice,  and  was  a  poet,  who  had  aided 
in  composing  some  of  the  interludes;  he  sang  very  well  from 
the  back  of  his  dolphin,  and  concluded  the  pageant  to  the 
universal  satisfaction  of  the  beholders. 

Such  was  the  general  tone  of  the  princely  pleasures  of 
Kenilworth  during  the  queen's  visit,  which  lasted  till  July 
27th.  Laneham  declares,  moreover,  '^that  her  majesty,  with 
her  accustomed  charity  and  mercy,  cured  nine  persons  of  the 
painful  disease  called  the  ^king's  evil,^  which  the  kings  and 
queens  of  this  realm,  without  other  medicine,  but  onlyby  touch- 
ing and  prayers,  do  cure.'^  Among  the  dull  metrical  compli- 
ments offered  in  fatiguing  profusion  to  Elizabeth  at  Kenil- 
worth, there  was  one  sufficiently  absurd  to  be  amusing, 
especially  as  it  contained  an  historical  allusion  to  the  queen's 
rejection  of  Leicester's  addresses.  It  is  part  of  a  lengthy 
dialogue,  in  which  a  salvage  man,  clad  in  ivy,  questions  Echo 
on  the  cause  of  the  unusual  splendours  then  enlivening  the 
chase  and  domains  of  Kenilworth.  The  English  language, 
between  the  two,  was  much  tortured  by  various  quaint  quips 
and  quirks ;  as  for  instance,  the  salvage  man  demanded, — 

**  And  who  gave  all  these  gifts  ?     I  praj  thee.  Echo,  say ; 
Was  it  not  he  who  (but  of  late)  tlJs  bailding  here  didlajft 

J:<?Ao.— Dudley. 
Sahage  Man,-— Oh,  Dudley  ?     So  methooght ;  he  gave  himself,  and  all, 
A  worthy  gift;  to  he  received,  and  so  I  trust  it  shalL 

JE?6Ao.— It  shall. 
8al/oag9  Jfoii.— What  meant  the  fiery  flames  that  through  the  waters  flew  ? 
Can  no  cold  answers  quench  desire  ?    Is  that  experience  true  P" 

Elizabeth's  attention  was  soon  after  recalled  from  the  idle 
joyance  c^  progresses  and  pageants,  by  the  appeals  that 
were  made  to  her  by  the  oppressed  Protestants  in  the  Low 
Countries.  St.  Aldegonde,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  with  other  deputies,  came  over  to  England 
to  implore  her  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  their  states,  as  the 
descendant  and  representative  of  their  ancient  counts,  through 
their  illustrious  ancestress  Philippa  of  Hainault.    This  ambas- 
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sade^  and  its  result^  is  briefly  summed  up  in  two  lines  by 

Collins,  in  his  Ode  to  Liberty : — 

"  Those  whom  the  rod  of  Alva  bniifled, 
Whose  crown  a  Britaah  qoeen  refased." 

Elizabeth  was  not  prepared  to  contest  this  mighty  adjunct 
to  the  Spanish  empire  with  Philip,  and  she  replied  evasively, 
o£fered  publicly  to  mediate  between  him  and  the  States,  and 
privately  encouraged  the  deputies  to  continue  their  resis- 
tance. They  proposed  to  throw  themselves  on  the  protec- 
tion of  France;  but  from  this  step  she  earnestly  dissuaded 
them,  and  secretly  supplied  them  with  pecuniary  aid.  She 
persuaded  the  duke  of  Alen9on  to  coalesce  with  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  Huguenot  party  in  France;  thus  furnishing 
Henry  III.  with  sufficient  employment  at  home,  to  prevent 
him  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  States.^  Elisa- 
beth finally  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  States,  engag- 
ing to  assist  them  with  a  loan  of  100,000/.,  with  5,000  foot 
soldiers,  and  1,000  horse.  She  also  sent  12,000  German 
auxiliaries  to  the  Low  Countries  at  the  expense  of  England.* 
The  German  mercenaries  coromitted  so  many  excesses,  that 
the  poor  Dutchmen  found  their  friends  even  more  intolerable 
than  their  foes,  and  requested  to  be  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  queen  of  England^s  suitor,  Francis  of  Alen9on,  who 
had  now  assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou,  formerly  borne 
by  his  brother  Henry  III. 

Elizabeth  at  first  regarded  this  requisition  with  jealous  sus- 
picion, aa  a  manoeuvre  of  the  king  of  France ;  but  there  was 
no  love  between  the  brethren,  and  Anjou  professed  himself 
devoted  to  her  interests.  He  was,  indeed,  a  convenient  tool, 
ready  to  be  employed  in  any  service  whereby  his  own  personal 
advancement  might  be  forwarded.  This  summer  he  sent  an 
envoy,  of  the  name  of  Bucherville,  to  prosecute  his  suit,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Rambouillet,  sent  from  the  king  his  bro- 
ther to  second  his  solicitations.*  The  French  envoys  found 
Elizabeth  at  Long  Melford-hall,  in  Suffolk,  the  seat  of  sir 
William  Clordall,  her  master  of  the  rolls,  being  the  first  in 
that  county  who  had  the  honour  of  feasting  the  royal  traveller, 

*  GrotiuB.  Camden.   Strada.  *  Strada.   Ciuiidcat.  Bapia. 

'GamdoL 
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and  who,  to  use  the  quaint  language  of  old  Churchyard,  the 
contemporary  historian  of  the  eastern  progresses,  "  did  light 
such  a  candle  to  the  rest  of  the  shire,  that  many  were  glad 
bountifully  and  frankly  to  foUow  the  same  example,  with  such 
charges  as  the  whole  train  were  in  some  sort  pleased  thereat/* 
The  next  morning  she  rode  from  Melford  to  LawshaU-hall, 
where  she  dined  with  sir  William  Drury.  The  royal  visit  is 
recorded  in  the  parish  register  ajs  occurring  August  5th,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  her  majesty^s  reign,  to  the  great  rejoicing  of 
the  parish,  and  all  the  country  thereabouts. 

Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  on  very  affectionate  terms 
with  lady  Drury,  for,  on  the  death  of  sir  William,  who  was  slain 
ten  years  later  in  Prance,  she  addressed  to  her  the  following 
friendly  letter  of  condolence,  or  rather,  we  may  say,  of  kind 
expostulation  on  the  excess  of  grief  to  which  the  widow  had 
abandoned  herself : — 

**  Be  wen  ware,  my  Beaae,  you  strive  not  with  Divine  ordinance,  nor  grudge 
at  irremediable  harms,  lest  you  offend  the  highest  Lord,  and  no  whit  amend  your 
marred  hap.  Heap  not  your  harms  where  help  there  is  none,  but  since  you  may 
not  that  you  would  wish,  that  you  can  e^joy  with  oomfbrt,  a  king  for  Ids  power 
and  a  queen  for  her  love,  who  leaves  not  now  to  protect  you  when  your  case 
requires  care,  and  minds  not  to  omit  whatever  may  be  best  for  you  and  yours. 

**  Your  most  loving,  carefol  Sovereign." 

Of  a  similar  character  to  this  quaint  consolation  is  the  brief 
and  pithy  letter  of  condolence,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  ad- 
dressed by  Elizabeth  to  her  friend  lady  Paget,  on  the  death 
of  her  daughter  lady  Crompton,  which,  in  the  brief  space  of  a 
few  lines,  exhibits  much  good  and  honest  feeling.  No  one 
could  come  more  tersely  to  the  point  than  Elizabeth,  when  she 
wrote  under  the  strong  impulse  of  anger  or  affection. 
"  Memobial.  Elizabeth  R 
**  OaU  to  your  mind,  good  Kate,  how  hardly  we  princes  can  brook  the  crossing 
of  our  commands.  How  ireM  wiU  the  highest  Power  be,  (may  you  be  sure,) 
when  murmurs  shall  be  made  of  his  pleasing  his  wilL  Let  nature,  therefbre,  not 
hurt  herself  but  give  place  to  thegiver.  Though  this  lesson  be  from  a«eZy  vicar,* 
yet  it  is  sent  from  a  loving  soveraine."* 

Elizabeth,  on  her  eastern  progress,  wajs  astonished  at  the 
gallant  appearance  and  brave  array  of  the  comely  Suffolk 
squires,  who  came  to  meet  and  welcome  her  into  their  coimty; 

1  Meaning  vicar  of  Christ,  in  allusion  to  her  pontifical  office  of  head  of  the 
ehnrch  of  England,  which  she,  and  the  rest  of  her  establishment,  deemed  the 
church  univerral :  tefy  meant,  in  her  day,  harmless  or  innocent 

<  Bloane  MS.,  vol.  i.  4160.     The  original  document  is  at  Hagley. 
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the  bachelors  all  gaily  dad  in  white  yelyet,  to  the  nmnber  of 
two  hundred^  and  those  of  graver  years  in  black  velvet  coats 
and  fair  chains^  with  fifteen  hundred  serving  men^  all  mounted 
on  horseback.  These  formed  a  volunteer  guard  of  honour, 
under  the  command  of  the  high  sheriff,  sir  William  le  Spring, 
of  Lavenham,  and  attended  her  majesty  in  her  progress  to  the 
very  confines  of  their  coimty ;  "  a  comely  troop,^'  says  Church- 
yard, ^'and  a  noble  sight  to  behold.^' 

From  Lawshall-hall,  in  the  evening,  the  queen  came  to 
Hawsted-haU,  at  present  the  seat  of  sir  Thomas  Cullum, 
where  there  are  several  memorials  and  traditions  of  her  visit. 
It  is  said  that  she  dropped  a  silver-handled  fan  into  the  moat:' 
the  fans  used  by  Elizabeth  were  made  of  feathers,  set  in  a  rich 
handle,  and  in  form  resembling  a  modem  hand-screen.  The 
following  is  the  description  of  one  of  those  graceful  accessories 
to  the  royal  toilet,  which  was  presented  to  her  majesty  by  sir 
Francis  Drake  as  a  New-year's  gift :  "  A  fan  of  feathers,  white 
and  red,  enamelled  with  a  half-moon  of  mother-o'-pearl,  within 
that  a  half-moon  garnished  with  sparks  of  diamonds  and  a  few 
seed  pearls  on  the  one  side,  having  her  majesty's  picture 
within  it,  and  on  the  reverse  a  device  with  a  crow  over  it.'* 
Her  majesty  spent  ten  days  at  various  seats  in  Suffolk,  and 
having  been  received  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk  by  the  cava- 
liers of  the  county,  approached  Norwich,  as  near  as  Brakenash, 
on  the  16th  of  August.  At  the  western  boundary  of  the  city 
of  Norwich,  which  is  a  place  called  Harford-bridge,  the  mayor 
received  the  queen  with  a  long  Latin  speech,  which  he  recited 
in  a  manner  that  did  great  credit  to  the  erudition  of  mayors 
in  general.  The  purpose  of  it  was,  however,  to  offer  a  fair 
standing  cup  of  silver,  with  a  cover,  containing  100/.  in  gold. 
Lifting  the  cover,  the  mayor  said  to  her  majesty,  '^  Here  is  one 
himdred  pounds,  pure  gold.'^  One  of  the  queen's  footmen 
advanced  to  take  it ;  when  the  queen  said  to  him,  significantly, 
thinking  he  might  not  have  understood  the  learned  mayor^s 
Latin,  "  Look  to  it;  there  is  a  hundred  pound.'* 

When  the  royal  procession  had  advanced  within  a  flight- 
shot of  the  metropolis  of  the  east  of  England,  and  in  a  spot 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  castle  of  Blancheflower,  which 
^  History  of  Hawstedf  by  nr  J(^  CuUom,  bait. 
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stands  like  a  mural  crown  above  the  city  of  Norwich^  a  pageant 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  queen,  representing  king  Gurgunt, 
to  whom  tradition  imputes  the  building  of  the  castle  and  the 
founding  of  Cambridge  university.  King  Gurgunt  having 
explained  in  verse  his  ancient  doings  in  Norwich^  another 
pageant  beset  her  by  the  way  at  St.  Stephen's  gates,  ^^&om 
whence/'  say  the  annals  of  the  city,  '^  an  enormous  muck^hiW 
had  been  recently  removed  for  the  occasion.  We  will  pass 
over  the  allegories  which  severally  "bestowed  their  tedious- 
ness "  on  the  queen,  to  arrive  at  the  only  pageant  of  real 
interest,  some  remnants  of  which  are  displayed  at  Norwich 
elections,  and  other  grand  occasions,  to  this  day.  This  was 
called  'the  Stranger's  Pageant,'  being  the  show  of  queen 
Philippa's  industrious  Flemish  colony,  even  in  that  era  of 
Elizabeth  a  separate  and  peculiar  people  in  Norwich.  There 
was  a  stage,  with  seven  looms  actively  at  work  with  their 
separate  weavers ;  over  the  first  was  written  the  "  weaving  of 
worsted ;"  over  the  second,  the  "  weaving  of  russels,"  a  sort 
of  Norwich  crape.^  Among  others,  the  weaving  of  lace  and 
of  fringe,  and  several  other  manufactures,  which  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  seek  as  Norwich  produce  at  present.  Upon  the 
stage  stood  at  one  end  ''eight  small  women-children/^  spinning 
worsted  yam ;  at  the  other  end,  as  many  knitting  of  worsted 
hose;  "and  in  the  midst  a  pretty  boy  stood  forth,"  and 
stayed  her  majesty's  progress  with  an  address  in  verse,  declar- 
ing, that  in  this  "small  show,  the  city's  wealth  was  seen." 

"  From  combed  wool  we  draw  tlus  slender  thread, 

[showinff  the  tpitmen. 
From  thenoe  the  looms  have  dealing  with  the  same ; 

Ishowinff  the  toeamng  in  ^progress. 
And  thenoe  again,  in  order  do  proceed 
These  several  works,  which  skiUul  art  doth  frame; 
And  all  to  drive  dame  Need  into  her  cave. 
Our  heads  and  hands  together  laboured  have. 
We  bought  before  the  things  that  now  we  sell. 
These  slender  imps  their  work  doth  pass  the  waves. 

[tihoioing  the  vxymen-chUdren,  spinnen,  and  hmtters, 
Qod's  peace  and  tiiine  we  hold,  and  prosper  well. 
Of  every  mouth  the  hands  the  charges  saves : 
Thus,  through  thy  help  and  aid  of  power  divine. 
Both  NoTKoch  live,  whose  hearts  and  goods  are  thine." 

1  Now,  with  some  modifications,  called  Orleans  doth,  a  pleasant  winter  dress 
if  obtained  of  real  Norwich  manu&cture. 
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Elizabeth  had  the  good  sense  to  be  particularly  pleased 

with  this  pageant;  she  desired  to  examine  the  knitting  and 

yam  of  the  '^  small  women-children;  she  perused  the  looms 

attentively/^  and  returned  great  thanks  for  this  show.     "  A 

grand  pageant  thwarted  the  entrance  of  the  market-place 

from  St.  Stephen's-street.^'     Here  the  queen  was  addressed 

by  seven  female  worthies,  among  which  were  Deborah,  Judith, 

Esther,  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  queen  Martia.*     The  last 

dame  described  herself  thus: — 

"  I  am  that  Mar^  bright,  who  sometime  ruled  this  land 
As  queen,  for  thirty-thiee  yean'  space  gat  licence  at  the  hand 
Of  that  Gcugmitius  long,  my  husband's  &ther  dear, 
Who  boilt  this  town  and  castle  both,  to  make  our  homage  here; 
Which  homage,  mighty  queen,  accept, — the  realm  and  right  are  thine. 
The  crown,  the  sceptre,  uid  the  sword,  to  thee  we  do  resign." 

Thus  Elizabeth  was  welcomed  at  various  stations  in  Norwich 
till  she  reached  the  cathedral.  She  remained  there  while  Te 
Deum  was  sung,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  bishop's  palace, 
where  she  sojourned  during  her  stay  at  Norwich. 

On  the  Monday  morning  "  a  very  excellent  boy,''  repre- 
senting Mercury,  was  driven  at  fiill  speed  through  the  city  in 
a  fantastic  car,  painted  with  birds  and  clouds,  the  horses 
being  dressed  out  with  wings;  Mercury  himself  appearing 
in  an  azure  satin  jerkin,  and  a  mantle  of  gold  cloth.  He 
was  driven  into  the  '*  preaching  green,"  on  the  north  side  of 
the  bishop's  palace,  where  the  queen,  looking  out  of  her  bed- 
chamber window,  beheld  him  jump  off  his  car  and  approach 
the  window  in  such  a  sort,  that  her  majesty  "  was  seen  to 
smile  at  the  boldness  of  the  boy."  He  looked  at  the  queen 
with  courage  and  audacity,  then  bowed  down  his  head, 
'^  shaked  his  rod,"  and  commenced  an  unmercifully  long 
string  of  verses;  but  the  gist  of  his  message  was,  "that  tf 
her  highness  pleased  to  take  the  air  that  day,  there  were 
shows  and  devices  to  be  seen  abroad."  Unfortunately,  it 
rained  hard,  and  the  queen  did  not  venture  out,  but  received 
a  deputation  from  the  Dutch  church,  with  a  goblet  of  exqui- 
sitely wrought  silver,  worth  fifty  pounds,  presented  with  a 
speech,  which  pathetically  allud^  to  the  cruel  persecutions 

'  The  tradition  regardmg  the  ancient  laws  instituted  by  this  British  qaoai,  if 
mentioned  in  the  Introduction  to  this  woric 
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perpetrated  by  Philip  II.  and  Alva^  in  the  Netherlands, 
Norwich  was  then  crowded  with  Protestant  emigrants^  whom 
ihis  conduct^  impolitic  as  it  was  wicked^  had  expatriated^  with 
their  ingenious  crafts^  from  the  Spanish  dominions.  Th^ 
next  day  her  majesty  was  engaged  to  himt  in  sir  Henry 
Jemingham's  park  at  Cottessy.  As  she  passed  out  of  St. 
Bennefs  gates^  master  Mercury  and  all  the  heathen  deities 
were  stationed  there  with  speeches^  and  presents  of  small 
value;  among  others^  Jupiter  gave  her  a  riding-rod  made  of 
whale's  fin.  Venus  presented  her  with  a  white  dove :  th^ 
fittle  creature  was  so  tame^  that,  when  cast  off,  it  made 
directly  to  the  queen,  and  sat  before  her  all  the  time  as 
quietly  as  if  it  listened  to  the  speeches.  The  queen,  and  the 
French  ambassadors  who  were  in  her  train,  dined  on  Wed- 
nesday with  the  young  earl  of  Arundel,  heir  of  her  victim 
the  beheaded  duke  of  Norfolk. 

The  poet  Churchyard^  an  old  retainer  of  that  family,  wan 
the  person  who  had  arranged  all  the  pageants  on  this  occa- 
sion; ^'  and  when  her  majesty  took  her  barge  at  my  lord 
Surrey's  back-door,  he  had  prepared  a  goodly  masque  of 
water-nymphs;  but  the  place  being  small  and  the  passages 
narrow,  he  removed  all  his  nymphs  to  a  spot  lower  down  th^ 
river,  where  a  deep  hole  had  been  dug  in  the  earth  by  the 
water-side  and  covered  with  green  canvas,  which  suddenly 
opening,  as  if  the  ground  gaped,  '^  first  one  nymph  wan 
devised  to  pop  up  and  make  the  queen  a  speech,  and  then 
another;  and  a  very  complete  concert  was  to  sound  secretly 
and  strangely  out  of  the  earth.''  Unfortunately,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  queen  passed  in  her  coach,  ft  thimder- 
shower  came  down  like  a  water-spout  and  almost  drowned 
the  water-nymphs,  while  awfid  bursts  of  thunder  silenced  the 
under-ground  concert.  '^  Though  some  of  us  got  to  a  boat, 
and  stood  up  under  a  bridge,  [probably  Bishop's-bridge,]  we 
were  all  so  splashed  and  washed,  that  it  was  found  greater 
pastime  to  see  us  all  look  like  drowned  rats,  than  to  behol^ 
the  best  of  our  shows."  As  the  water-nymphs  were  only 
great  boys,  who  may  be  considered  in  the  eastern  counties 
almost  as  aquatic  animals,  our  discomfited  poet  affords  no 

yoL.  IV,  ft 
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commiseration  for  their  sousing;  but  on  the  subject  of  their 
dresses^  and  on  the  impolicy  of  planning  masques  in  England, 
exposed  to  the  caprices  of  the  dimate^  he  is  positively  pa« 
thetic.  "^^  What  shall  I  say  of  the  loss  of  the  city  in  vdvets, 
silks^  and  doth  of  gold?  Well^  nothing  but  the  dd  adage^ 
Man  doth  purpose^  but  God  dispose/'  Elizabeth  knighted 
the  mayor,  and  told  him  "  she  should  never  foi^t  his  dty/' 
**  When  on  her  journey,  she  looked  back  and,  with  the  water 
in  her  eyes,  shaked  her  riding-whip,  and  said.  Farewell  t 
Norwich/'* 

The  visits  of  Elizabeth  to  private  individuals  during  her 
progresses,  were  often  attended  with  great  expense  and  inoon* 
venience,  and  occasionally  with  evil  results  to  her  hosts.  In 
her  homeward  route  from  h^  eastern  progress  this  year,  her 
majesty  was  pleased  to  pay  one  of  her  self-invited  visits  to 
Euston-hall,^  in  Suffolk,  belonging  to  a  young  gentleman  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Bookwood,  who  had  just  come  of 
«ge.  "  This  Eookwood,*'  says  Topdiffe,  *'  is  a  papist  newly 
•Crept  out  of  his  wardship.  Her  majesty  was  lodged  at  hk 
house  at  Euston, — ^fitter  for  the  black-guard.'  Nevertheless^ 
this  gentleman  was  brought  into  her  majesty's  presence 
by  some  device,  and  her  excellent  majesty  gave  Bookwood 
ordinary  [usual]  thanks  for  his  bad  house,  and  her  Mr  hand 
to  kiss;  after  which  it  was  braved  at,"  wheth^  tiie  thanks  or 
the  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  divine.  '^  But  my  lord  chamber- 
lain, nobly  and  gravely  understanding  that  Bookwood  was 
excommunicated  for  papistry,  called  him  before  him,  and 
demanded  of  him  how  he  durst  attempt  her  royal  presence— 
iie,  imfit  to  acc(mipany  any  Christian  person;"  and  adding 
*^  that  he  was  fitter  for  a  pair  of  stocks,  forthwith  commanded 
him  out  of  the  court,  and  yet  to  attend  her  council's  plea- 
sure." This  was  a  strange  return  for  the  costs  .to  idiich  he 
had  been  put  by  the  royal  visit,  but  poor  Bookwood's  guests 
were  not  contented  with  this  curious  specimen  of  their 
'Courtly  manners.    Their  next  proceeding  was  to  raise  an  out- 

*  Nidiols'  Progresses,  toL  iL 
■  In  a  lefcter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsboiy. — Lodge's  nhistratkiis  of  Brit  Histoy, 
vol.  iL  pp.  119-121. 

*  The  lower  ftmotionaries  of  the  palace,  who  did  not  wear  naiftxmis  or  liverie\ 
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cry  that  some  of  their  property  had  been  stolen,   and  to 

ransack  his  house  and  premises.     Unfortunate  man!  he  was 

in  much  the  greatest  danger  of  being  robbed,  as  the  sequel 

will  show ;  but  no  words,  excepting  those  of  master  Topcliffe^ 

can  do  justice  to  this  precious  trait  of  the  times :  ^^  And  to 

decipher  the  gentleman  to  the  fiill,  a  piece  of  plate  being 

missed  in  the  house  and  searched  for,  in  his  hay-house  was 

found  such  an  image  of  Our  Lady,  as  for  greatness,  for  gay- 

ness,  and  workmanship,  I  did  never  see  a  match;  and  after  a 

sort  of  country-dance,  ended  in  her  majesty's  sight,  the  idol 

was  set  in  sight  of  the  people,  who  avaickd^     Her  majesty 

commanded  it  to  the  fire,  wldch,  in  her  sight,  by  the  country 

folks  was  quickly  done,  to  her  content  and  the  unspeakably 

joy  of  every  one,  but  some  one  or  two  who  had  sucked  the 

idol's  poiscmed  milk.''     But  the  guests  of  the  owner   of 

Euston-hall  had  not  yet  made  Bookwood  sufficient  returns 

for  his  hospitality,  for  the  amiable  inditer  of  the  epistle  says^ 

^'  The  next  good  news  (but  in  account  the  highest)  her 

majesty  hath  served  God  with  great  zeal  and  comfortable 

examples,  for  by  her  council  two  notorious  papists,  young 

Bookwood  (the  master  of  Euston-hall,  where  her  majesty 

did  lie  on  Sunday  now  a  fortnight,)  and  one  Downs,  a  gen-* 

tl^Qian,  were  both  committed, — the  one  to  the  town-prison  at 

Norwich,  and  the  othar  to  the  county-prison  there,  for  obsti* 

nate  papistry;  and  seven  more  gentlemen  of  worship  were 

committed  to  several  houses  in  Norwich,  as  prisoners."   Such 

was  the  n^lected  state  of  prison  regulations  at  that  period^ 

that  only  in  the  preceding  year,  ^'  when  the  prisoners  were 

brought  into  court  for  trial  at  Oxford,  the  noxious  atmos* 

phere  that  clave  to  them  slew  the  lord  chief-justice  Bell,  the 

principal  law-c^Scers  present,  and  most  of  the  jury,  as  with  a 

sudden  blight."     Such  are  among  the  records  of  the  golden 

days  of  good  queen  Bess :  although  the  privy  council  appears 

more  chargeable  with  this  instance  of  persecution  than  the 

aovereign,  yet,  as  the  deed  was  transacted  under  her  very 

eye,  she  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having  sanctioned  the  cruel 

return  that  was  made  to  her  unfortunate  young  host  for  her 

*  i^,  turned  from  it 
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entertainment  at  Euston-hall^  so  true  it  is,  that  "  they  'whcr 
permit  oppression,  share  the  crime/' 

Another  instance  is  recorded  of  the  ill  consequences  that 
resulted  from  one  of  Elizabeth's  unwelcome  visits,  by  Smith, 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,  who  states,  ^^  that  she  came  in 
prc^ess  to  Berkeley-castle  what  time  Henry  lord  Berkeley, 
the  then  possessor,  had  a  stately  game  of  red  deer  in  the  park 
adjoining,  called  'the  Worthy,'  whereof  Henry  Ligon  was 
keeper ;  during  which  time  of  her  being  there  such  slaughter 
was  made,  as  twenty-seven  stags  were  slain  in  the  toils  in  one 
day,  and  many  others  on  that  and  the  next  stolen  and 
havocked ;  whereof  when  this  lord,  being  then  at  Callowden, 
was  advertised,  having  much  set  his  delight  in  this  game,  he 
auddenly  and  passionately  disparked  that  ground.  But  in  a 
few  months  after  he  had  secret  friendly  advertisement  from 
the  court,  that  the  queen  was  informed  how  the  same  was 
disparked  by  him  on  repining  at  her  coming  to  his  house, 
(for,  indeed,  it  was  not  in  YaevgesteB,^)  and  at  the  good  sports 
she  had  had  in  the  park ;  advising  this  lord  to  carry  a  wary 
watch  over  his  words  and  actions,  lest  that  earl  [meaning  Lei- 
cester] that  had,  contrary  to  her  set  justice,  drawn  her  to  his 
castle  and  purposely  caused  this  slaughter  of  his  deer,  might 
have  a  further  plot  against  his  head  and  that  castle,  whereto 
he  had  taken  no  small  liking,  and  affirmed  to  have  good  title 
to  the  same."  The  reader  will  scarcely  wonder  that,  in  many 
instances,  considerable  alarm  was  experienced  by  some  of  her 
loyal  lieges  at  the  idea  of  the  expensive  compliment  of  a  royal 
visit.  The  earl  of  Bedford  writes  thus  to  lord  Burleigh  on 
the  subject :  '^  I  trust  your  lordship  will  have  in  remembrance 
to  provide  and  help  that  her  majesty's  tarrying  be  not  above 
two  nights  and  a  day,  for  so  long  time  do  I  prepare.  I  pray 
God  the  rooms  and  lodgings  there  may  be  to  her  majesty's 
contentation  for  the  time."  It  is  not  generally  known  that, 
expensive  as  these  visits  were  to  private  individuals,  the  cost 
of  them  to  the  pubUc  treasury  was  matter  of  deep  concern. 
Even  Leicester,  in  a  letter  to  his  enemy  Sussex  on  this  sub- 
ject, says,  '^  We  all  do  what  we  can  to  persuade  her  majesty 
from  any  progress  at  all,  only  to  keep  at  Windsor,  or  there- 

*  M,  plan  of  progroM. 
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al>outs  I  but  it  misliketh  her  not  to  have  change  of  air/*  *  It 
was  one  of  her  peculiarities^  too,  that  she  gave  very  brief 
notice  of  the  direction  in  which  she  meant  to  bend  her  course. 
Consequently  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  provinces  must 
always  have  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  expectation  as 
to  the  royal  movements,  when  her  majesty  gave  indications  of 
an  intention  of  quitting  the  metropolis.  When  lord  Buck- 
hurst  had  reason  to  expect  a  visit  from  her  majesty  at  Lewes, 
he  was  so  forestalled  with  respect  to  provisions  by  other 
nobles  in  Sussex,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  a  supply 
from  Flanders.* 

Soon  after  Elizabeth's  return  from  her  eastern  progress, 
the  duke  of  Anjou  sent  his  favourite,  monsieur  Simiers,  to 
plead  his  suit  to  her«  This  envoy  proved  so  agreeable  to 
her  majesty,  that  she  invited  him  thrice  a-week  to  her  private 
parties,  and  never  appeared  so  happy  as  in  his  company.* 
The  greatest  jealousy  was  excited  among  her  ministers  at  the 
favour  manifested  by  their  royal  mistress  to  the  insinuating 
foreigner.  They  even  suspected  that  she  confided  to  him  her 
most  secret  thoughts.  Leicester,  infuriated  at  the  attention 
her  majesty  bestowed  on  Simiers,  attributed  his  influence  to 
sorcery,  and  other  unhallowed  arts.  It  was  quite  apparent  to 
every  one,  that  if  Elizabeth  had  ever  cherished  undue  regard 
for  Leicester,  she  had  conquered  her  passion.  Her  quondam 
governess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  who  had  not  changed  her  intriguing 
habits  though  now  in  the  vale  of  years,  ventured  to  plead  the 
cause  of  Leicester  to  her  royal  mistress,  and,  from  the  nature 
of  the  reply,  she  must  have  recommended  the  queen  to  marry 
him.  "  What  V  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  with  tenfold  of  her 
father's  pride,  "  shall  I  so  far  forget  myself,  as  to  prefer  a 
poor  servant  of  my  own  making  to  the  first  princes  in  Chris- 
tendom?''* Leicester  himself  had  previously  ventured  to 
cross-question  his  royal  mistress  as  to  her  intentions  on  the 
French  match ;  and  being  deceived,  by  the  subtlety  of  her 
dealing,  into  the  idea  that  she  really  meant  to  wed  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  considered  his  own  ambitious  hopes  at  an  end,  and 

>  Murdin't  State-Fttpen.  *  Ellis's  Letters.  *  Camden. 

*  Murdin's  State-Fkpen.    Ounden. 
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privately  married  the  widowed  counteas  of  Essex,  of  whom  he 
was  deeply  enamoured.  Simiers,  having  penetrated  ihia 
secret^  gave  immediate  information  of  it  to  the  queen,  as  he 
suspected  that  her  regard  for  Leicester  was  the  principal 
obstacle  to  her  marriage  with  Anjou.'  Elizabeth  was  so 
greatly  o£fended  with  Leicester,  that  she  ordered  him  not  to 
stir  from  Greenwich-castle,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  the 
Tower  had  she  not  been  dissuaded  by  the  earl  of  Sussex  from 
an  action  Uable  to  constructions  so  derogatory  to  her  dignity 
as  a  female  sovereign.*  Leicester,  who  could  not  forgive 
Simiers  for  his  interference,  has  been  accused  of  practising 
against  his  life,  because  one  day,  when  Simiers  was  attending 
her  majesty  to  her  bai^  not  £Eur  from  Greenwich,  a  gun  was 
discharged  fit>m  a  neighbouring  boat,  and  one  of  the  queen's 
baigemen  was  shot  through  both  arms  within  six  feet  of  the 
queen's  person.  Every  one  in  the  baige  was  amazed,  and  the 
poor  man  bled  profrisely .  Elizabeth  did  not  lose  her  presence 
of  mind,  though  she  believed  the  shot  was  aimed  at  h^  life ; 
she  took  off  her  scarf,  and  threw  it  to  the  bargeman  to  bind  up 
his  wounds  withal,  telling  him  "  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that 
he  should  never  want;  for  the  bullet  was  meant  for  her, 
though  it  had  hit  him.''  All  present  admired  her  intrepidityi 
but  her  fature  conduct  was  still  more  admirable,  for  finding 
when  the  man,  Thomas  Appletree,  was  put  upon  his  trial  that 
the  piece  had  gone  off  by  sheer  accident,  she  not  only  par- 
doned him,  but  interceded  with  his  master  to  retain  him  in  his 
service.'  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Elizabeth  made  the 
following  gracious  declaration, — "  that  she  would  not  beUeve 
any  thing  against  her  subjects,  that  loving  parents  would  not 
believe  of  their  children."*  She,  however,  took  the  precaution 
of  declaring,  by  public  proclamation,  that  the  French  envoys 
and  their  servants  were  under  her  royal  protection,  and 
forbade  any  person  from  molesting  them,  on  peril  of  severe 
punishment. 

The  frivolous  pretence  of  plots  against  the  queen's  life 
by  sorcery  had  recently  been  revived.    There  were  found  at 
Islington,  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  Catholic  priest,  three 
>  Camden.         *  Sidney  Yvpen,    Camden.        •  Speed,  1159.         *  Camden. 
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.waxeir  images  of  tlie  queen^  and  two  of  her  chief  coundllora^ 
which  it  was  said  were  int^ided  to  be  operated  upon  in  a 
diabolical  manner  for  her  destruction.^  Much  at  the  same 
time^  her  majesty  was  attacked  with  such  grievous  tooth-ache^ 
that  nothing  could  mitigate  the  torture  she  endured^  and  ^ 
obtained  no  rest  either  by  night  or  day.  Some  persons 
attributed  these  sufferings  to  the  malign  magic  that  had  been 
employed  against  her.^  Her  physicians  held  a  consultation 
on  the  royal  malady,  and  instead  of  devising  a  remedy  for  her 
relief,  fell  to  disputing  among  themselves  on  the  cause  of  her 
indisposition,  and  the  medicines  most  advisable  to  use.  The 
lords  of  the  coimcil  then  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  decided 
on  sending  for  an  '^  outlandish  physician,  of  the  name  of  John 
Anthony  Fenatus,''  who  was  celebrated  for  curing  this  ago- 
nizing pain ;  but  as  it  was  a  perilous  thing  to  entrust  the 
sacred  person  of  a  sovereign,  so  suspicious  of  plots  against 
her  life  by  poison  as  Elizabeth,  to  the  discretion  of  a  foreign 
practitioner,  "  who  might  possibly  l^e  a  Jew,  or  even  a  papist,*' 
they  would  not  permit  him  to  see  her  majesty,  but  required 
him  to  write  his  prescription. 

Eenatus  composed  a  long  and  elaborate  Latin  letter  in 
reply,'  declaring,  in  the  first  place,  his  unworthiness  to  come 
after  such  great  physicians;  and  then  prescribing  divers 
remedies,  but  with  the  intimation  "that  if  the  tooth  were 
hollow,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  it  was  best  to  have  it 
drawn,  though  at  the  cost  of  some  short  pain.  If,  however, 
her  majesty  could  not  bring  herself  to  submit  to  the  use  of 
chirurgical  instruments,  [of  which  it  seems  he  had  heard 
something  of  her  abhorrence,]  then  he  advised  that  the  juice 
of  chelidonku  major^  might  be  put  into  the  tooth,  and  so 
stopped  with  wax  that  none  of  it  might  touch  the  sound  parts, 
which  would  so  loosen  the  tooth,  that  in  a  short  time  it  might 
be  pulled  out  with  the  fingers, — or  the  root  of  the  said  plant 
might  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth,  which  would  produce  the 
same  effect;  but  concluded  by  declaring,  that  drawing  the 

'  Camden.  •  Strype. 

*  9trype  declares  that  he  had  seen  this  letter. 
*  Likewise  ceHedfenu^eek;  it  is  a  strong-smelling  plant,  still  used  in  Soflfolk 
as  a  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  hy  way  of  fomentation. 
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tooth  was^  by  all^  esteemed  the  safest  and  best  way/'  The 
courage  of  the  lion-hearted  Elizabeth  failed  her  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  she  expressed  so  much  repugnance  to  the  loss  of  her 
toothy  combined  with  terror  of  the  pain  that  might  attend  the 
operation^  that  the  eloquence  of  her  whole  cabinet  could  not 
prevail  upon  her  to  imdergo  it.  Aylmer  bishop  of  London, 
who  was  present  at  this  grave  debate,  then  stood  forth,  and 
after  assuring  her  majesty  that  the  pain  was  less  than  she 
apprehended,  told  her  ''that  although  he  was  an  old  man, 
and  had  not  many  teeth  to  spare,  she  should  see  a  practical 
experiment  of  it  on  himself/'  and  thereupon  bade  the  surgeon, 
who  was  in  attendance,  extract  one  of  his  teeth  in  her  majesty's 
presence,  which  encouraged  the  queen  to  submit  to  the  like 
operation.*  After  this  rich  incident,  some  readers  may  pos- 
sibly feel  disposed  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  valiant  tempera- 
ment of  the  maiden  queen,  of  which  more  has  been  said  than 
can  be  demonstrated,  but  of  her  pugnacity  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  from  contemporary  record. 

Elizabeth,  in  a  letter  to  her  trusty  and  weU-beloved  coun- 
cillor sir  Amias  Paulet,  expresses  some  pique  that  her  royal 
French  suitor  had  not  adventured  to  plead  his  cause  in  per- 
son, or,  as  she  expresses  it, — 

"  Have  oome  over  and  seen  ns  withcmt  standing  upon  so  many  ceremoniea^ 
being  persoaded  that  a  duke  of  Anjaa  cocQd  reodve  no  dishonour  by  taking  a 
journey  to  see  a  queen  of  England,  whatsoever  success  the  end  of  his  coming 
took.  For  we  are  well  assured,  that  his  repaur  unto  us  oould  not  be  accompanied 
with  harder  success  (we  will  not  say  with  so  great  dishonour)  than  his  late  voyage 
into  the  Low  Countries;  and  therefore  we  saw  no  cause  why  the  one  might  not 
be  performed  with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  other,  if  they  were  both  sought  with 
the  like  good-will  and  devotion." 

The  burst  of  self-conceit  which  follows  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  intolerable  in  a  girl  of  fifteen,  but  is  perfectly  charac- 
teristic of  the  opinion  the  august  spinster,  in  her  fiftieth  year, 
continued  to  cherish  of  her  personal  as  well  as  mental  charms. 

*'  It"  she  continues,  "they  had  to  deal  with  a  princess  that  had  eitiier  some 
defect  of  body,  or  some  other  notable  defect  of  nature,  or  .  .  ."^  .  .  .  But  con- 
sidering how  otherwise,  our  fortune  laid  amdei,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bestow  his 
g^fls  upon  us  in  good  measure,  which  we  do  ascribe  to  the  Qiver,  and  not  gloiy 
in  them  as  proceeding  from  ourselves,  (bdng  no  fit  trumpet  to  set  our  own 
praises,)  we  may,  in  true  course  of  modesly,  think  ourselves  worthy  of  as  great  a 
prince  as  monsieur  is."  * 

>  Sttype's  Lifo  of  Ayhner.  *  Additional  MSS.  15891,  t  6.  Brit  Moseum. 
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'  On  the  16tli  of  Jnne^  Simiers  demanded  a  definitiye  answer 
from  the  queen  on  the  subject  of  his  master^s  suit  for  her  hand; 
and  she  repUed^  as  she  had  done  many  times  before^ ''  that  she 
could  not  decide  on  marrying  a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen/' 
At  this  dedaratiim  the  mowueer,  as  the  French  prince  was 
styled  in  England^  acted^  for  once  in  his  Ufe,  like  a  man  of 
spirit,  and,  to  deprive  the  royal  spinster  of  her  last  excuse  for 
either  deferring  his  happiness  or  disappointing  his  ambition, 
crossed  the  seas  in  disguise,  attended  by  only  two  servants, 
and  unexpectedly  presenting  himself  at  the  gates  of  Greenwich 
palace,  demanded  permission  to  throw  himsdf  at  her  majesty's 
feet.^  Elizabeth  was  charmed  at  the  romantic  gallantry  of 
her  youthful  wooer.  His  ugly  nose  and  marred  complexion 
were  r^arded,  even  by  her  dainty  eye,  as  trivial  defects,  so 
greatly  was  she  captivated  with  his  sprightliness,  his  atten- 
tion,  and  his  flattery.  She  had  been  accustomed,  from  hear- 
ing  his  personal  disadvantages  exaggerated  by  parties  who 
were  adverse  to  the  marriage,  to  think  of  him  as  a  ridiculous, 
ill-favoured,  mis-shapen  urchin,  and  she  foimd  him  a  very  bold, 
insinualing  young  man,  and  vastly  agreeable,  in  spite  of  his 
ugliness.  He  was  the  first,  in  fact  the  only  one,  among  Eliza- 
beth's numerous  train  of  royal  lovers,  who  had  had  the  spirit 
to  court  in  person,  and  the  impression  made  by  his  advent 
appears  to  have  been,  while  it  lasted,  such  as  to  justify  the 
bold  step  he  had  taken.  Elizabeth  was  guilty  of  a  few  tender 
follies  on  his  accoimt.  In  one  of  her  wardrobe-books  we  find 
the  following  quaint  entry  of  a  toy,  evidently  devised  at  this 
period :  Item^  one  little  flower  of  gold,  with  a  frog  thereon  j 
and  therein  mounseer  his  pkUnamye,  and  a  little  pearl  pen- 
dant."' Query,  was  this  whimsical  conceit  a  love-token  from 
the  duke  of  Anjou  to  his  royal  belle  amie,  and  the  frog 
designed,  not  as  a  ridiculous,  but  a  sentimental  allusion  to  his 
country  ?  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  French  prince  suc- 
ceeded in  ingratiating  himself  so  thoroughly  with  Elizabeth, 
that  he  departed  with  the  Aillest  expectations  of  winning  the 
august  bride,  for  whose  hand  the  mightiest  kings,  the  most 
distinguished  conquerors,  and  the  handsomest  men  in  Europe 
had  contended  in  vain* 

>  Camden.  *  Ellis'  Bo^  Letter^  tqL  U. 
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Elizabeili's  £BkTourite  vioe-chamberlaiiij  sir  Christopher  Hat- 
ion,  dared  to  express  his  personal  jealousy  of  the  duke  of 
Anjou  and  his  royal  mistress^  "  whom/'  says  he,  "  through 
choice  I  love  no  less  than  he,  who  by  the  greatness  of  a  kingly 
birth  and  fortune  is  most  fit  to  have  her/'  GHiia  sentence 
occurs  in  one  of  Hatton's  letters  to  the  veteran  courtier 
Heneage,  whom  he  requests  to  deliver  a  ring  to  her  m^esty 
from  him,  "  which  has,"  he  says,  "  the  gift  of  expelling  infec* 
tious  airs,  and  is  to  be  worn  betwixt  her  sweet  breasts,  the 
chaste  nest  of  most  pure  constancy/'  To  Elisabeth  hersdf 
he  ventures,  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  to  write 
a  humble  remonstrance  on  the  folly  of  sacrificing  love  to  am« 
bition,  making  a  contemptuous  allusion,  withal,  to  his  august 
Frendi  rival,  under  the  figure  of  a  frog.  After  expressing  his 
dutiful  thanks  for  the  letters  with  which  her  miyesty  bad 
honoured  him,  he  says, — 

**  Toor  words  are  sweet, — your  heart  w  MX  of  rare  and  lajtX  fiuth, — the 
writtng  of  your  fiur  hand,  dirooted  hyyour  constant  and  sacred  heart,  do  raise  in 
me  joy  un^eakable.  VTould  God  they  did  not  rather  puff  up  my  dejected  spirits 
with  too  much  pride  and  hope !  I  most  hnmhly  ihank  Qod  fbr  these  admhtdile 
gifts  in  yoor  miyesty ;  they  exceed  and  aboimd  towards  your  highness  unequally 
in  the  measure  of  His  graces  among  men,  so  &r,  as  God  knoweth,  there  is  not 
your  like.  I  crave  most  himibly  your  gradous  favour  and  pardon  for  the  ofibnce 
I  have  made  you.  Frogs,  near  ^  friends  ^ere  I  then  was,  are  mudi  more 
plentifiil  and  of  less  value  than  their  fish  is;  and  because  I  know  that  poor  beast 
seasonable  in  your  sight,  I  therefore  Uindly  entered  into  that  presumption.  But 
witerieordia  t%a  super  omnia  opera  tua, 

*'  Against  love  and  amlntion  your  highness  hath  hdldeo  a  long  war;  they  are 
the  violent  affections  that  canker  the  hearts  of  men.  But  now«  my  most  dear 
Bovereign,  it  is  more  than  time  to  yield,  or  else  this  love  will  leave  you  in  war 
and  disquietness  of  yourself  and  estate  and  the  amUtion  of  the  wotU  wiH  be 
most  malioJonsly  bent  to  encumber  your  sweet  quiet  of  thb  most  blessed  realm." 

Hatton  concludes  his  affectionate  epistle  to  his  liege  lady  in 
these  words,  in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  by  two  of  the  pet 
names  by  which  it  pleased  our  royal  Minerva  to  distinguish 
him: — 

^  And  so  your  lughness's  most  humble  '  Ude,'  a  thonsaad  times  more  htipfy  in 
that  you  vouchsafe  them  yours,  than  in  that  they  can  serve  and  cover  the  poor 
eyes  most  lowly,  do  leave  you  in  your  kingly  seat,  in  God's  most  holy  protection. 
This  19th  of  September. 

«  Your  m^esty's  'sheep,'  and  most  bound  vassal,^ 

"  Chb.  Hattoit.'' 

>  Autograph  in  the  State-Paper  office. 
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^  The  ifaeea  samxnoned  her  council  in  the  begnming  of 
October^  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  the  subject  of  her  mar^ 
riage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  The  first  debate  was  on  the 
score  of  disparity  of  age^  as  the  prince  was  but  twenty-threei 
and  her  majesty  forty-six.  This  point  was  discussed  with 
great  freedom^  it  should  appear.  The  minutes  remain  in 
Burleigh's  hand^  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  different  jaivj 
councillors  are  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other^  under  the 
heads  of '  perils '  and  '  remedies.'  To  say  the  truth,  the  non- 
contents  have  ^Lceedingly  the  best  of  the  argumoit.  Amongst 
these,  the  opinion  of  sir  Ralph  Sadler  is  remarkable  for  its 
uncourtier-like  bhmtness.  The  oracular  sentences  which  he 
deUyered  were  as  follows :  ''  In  years  the  queen  might  be  his 
mother.  Doubtfulness  of  issue  more  than  before*  Few  old 
maids  escape.''^ 

Sussex  and  Hunsdon  advocated  the  marriage  as  a  measure 
of  expediency  for  the  security  of  the  queen's  person  and 
government.  Burleigh,  in  compliance  with  her  commands, 
seconded  their  reasons,  but  not  honestly.  Leicester  and 
Hatton  did  the  same  at  first,  but  finally  pretended  to  be  con- 
verts to  the  strong  arguments  of  Bromley,  Sadler,  MUdmay, 
and  Sidney  against  it.  On  the  seventh,  they  waited  upcm 
her  majesty  in  a  body,  and  requested  '^to  be  informed  of 
her  pleasure  on  the  subject,  and  they  would  endeavour  to 
make  themselves  conformable  to  it."  The  queen,  who  ex- 
pected to  have  been  formshed  with  a  legitimate  excuse  for 
following  her  own  inclination,  in  the  shape  of  a  petition  for 
her  to  marry,  was  surprised  and  offended  at  their  caution^ 
and  bursting  into  tears  of  anger  and  vexation,  she  reproached 
them  for  their  Icmg  disputations,  ''as  if  it  wea^e  doubtful 
whethCT  there  would  be  more  surety  for  her  and  her  realm, 
than  if  she  were  to  marry  and  have  a  child  of  her  own  to 
inherit,  and  so  to  continue  the  line  of  Henry  VIII."'  In 
conclusion,  she  condemned  her  own  simplicity  in  committing 
so  delicate  a  matter  to  them,  for  ''  she  had  expected,"  she  said^ 
"  that  they  would  have  unanimously  petitioned  her  to  proceed 
with  the  marriage,  rather  than  have  made  doubt  of  it;  and 
>  Mnxdm's  Stafce-Fftpen»  *  MordixL 
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being  mucli  troubled,  she  requested  them  to  leave  her  tiU  £he 
afternoon/'* 

The  afternoon  found  her  majesty  very  ungraciously  dis- 
posed; she  used  passionate  and  bitter  vituperation  against 
those  who  had  opposed  the  match;  she  even  endeavoured 
herself  to  reftite  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  it  in 
coimdl,  and  she  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  matter  to  be 
touched  upon  in  the  pulpit  by  any  preacher  whatsoever.  Bur- 
leigh finding  that  the  queen  was  not  to  be  crossed,  openly 
compelled  the  coimdl  to  assume  a  semblance  of  compliance 
with  her  wishes,  by  discussing  the  marriage-articles  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou's  procurator,  Simiers.*  Nothing  could,  how- 
ever, be  more  unpopular  in  England  than  the  idea  of  such 
a  marriage.  Was  the  lawful  heiress  of  the  crown  to  be  im- 
mured and  kept  in  hourly  fear  of  death  because  she  was  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  while  the  sovereign  herself, 
the  defender  of  the  Protestant  faith,  wilfully  endangered  the 
stability  of  the  newly-established  church  by  entering  into  a 
matrimonial  treaty  with  a  Boman-catholic  ?  The  inconsistency 
and  want  of  moral  justice  involved  in  such  a  proceeding,  was 
felt  by  the  professors  of  every  varying  creed  throughout  the 
realm.  Elizabeth  acknowledged,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  force 
of  the  objections  of  her  subjects  against  the  marriage,  but  was 
troubled  with  a  perverse  inclination  to  act  according  to  her 
own  pleasure  in  the  matter.  Deeply  offended  at  the  demurs 
of  her  cabinet,  she  asked  the  advice  of  the  accomplished  sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who  was  at  that  time  her  cup-bearer.  Sir 
Philip,  with  aJl  the  graceful  courtesy  and  elegance  of  a  finished 
gentleman,  possessed  a  lofty  spirit  of  independence.  He  gave 
his  reply  to  his  sovereign  in  the  form  of  a  letter,'  in  which  he 
introduces  the  following  plain  truths  on  the  impolicy  of  the 

measure: — 

<<  How  the  hearti  of  your  people,"  aayi  he,  «  wiH  he  gaUed*  if  nofc  aliened,  wbea 
they  shall  see  yoa  take  a  hushand,  a  Frenchman  and  a  pi^ust,  in  whom  the  very 
common  people  know  this, — that  he  is  the  aonof  the  Jezebel  of  oar  age;  that  hb 
biother  made  oblation  of  his  own  aister'a  marriage,  the  easier  to  midce  mawncni 
of  oar  brethren  in  religion.  As  long  as  he  is  monnenr  in  might  and  a  pi^irt  in 
profession,  he  neither  can  nor  vrill  greatly  shield  yon;  and  if  he  grow  to  be  king, 

1  Mnrdin.    Imigazd.   AMa,  *  Ibid.  *  Sidn^-P^iers. 
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Ik  defence  wiU  be  like  ijaz*ihield,  whkh  rather  wdgfaed  down  than  defended 
thoae  that  bore  it."' 

The  queen  liad  the  philosophy  to  take  his  remonstrance  in 
good  part ;  but  a  terrible  example  of  her  vengeance  had  taken 
place,  during  the  visit  of  Anjou,  on  a  luckless  bencher  of 
Lincoln^s-inn  named  Stubbs,  who  presumed  to  write  and  pub- 
lish  at  this  crisis  a  book,  with  the  following  quaint  title :  "  The 
Discovery  of  a  gaping  Gulf,  wherein  England  is  like  to  be 
swallowed  by  another  French  Marriage,  if  the  Lord  forbid  not 
the  Banns  by  letting  her  see  the  Sin  and  the  Punishment 
thereof/'  The  work  contained,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  series  of 
fierce  vituperations  against  the  unsuitableness  of  the  alliance, 
and  the  choler  of  the  writer  was  especially  excited  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  monsieur  having  paid  her  majesty  a  personal 
visit  incognito.  This,  Stubbs  denounced  as  ^'  an  unmanlike, 
imprince-like,  French  kind  of  wooing/' 

**  This  man  [the  duke],"  says  he,  "is  a  son  of  Heniy  IL,  whose  fenuly,  ever 
dnoe  he  married  with  Catherine  of  Italy,  is  fetal,  as  it  were,  to  remst  the  gospel, 
and  have  been,  every  one  after  the  other,  as  a  Domitian  after  a  Nero,  &c.  Here 
is,  therefore,  an  imp  of  tiie  crown  of  France,  to  marry  with  the  cxowned  nymph 
of  England !" 

an  expression  by  no  means  inelegant  or  uncomplimentary  to 
the  maiden  monarch,  now  well-stricken  in  years.  The  book 
was  prohibited,  the  whole  impression  seized  and  burned,  and 
the  author,  printer,  and  publisher  were  all  proceeded  against 
on  a  statute  of  PhiUp  and  Mary,  although  the  lawyers  stoutly 
contended  such  statute  was  virtually  null  and  void.  Stubbs 
and  his  publisher  had,  nevertheless,  to  endure  the  barbarous 
sentence  of  the  loss  of  their  right  hands,  which  were  smitten 
off  with  a  butcher's  knife  and  mallet  in  the  market-place  at 
Westminster.  The  conduct  of  Stubbs,  at  the  most  bitter 
moment  of  this  disgusting  execution,  proves  that  the  subjectisi 
of  Elizabeth,  even  when  suffering  from  her  vindictive  spirit  for 
contradicting  her  will,  assumed  an  extraordinary  devotion  of 
loyalty.  "  I  remember,*'  says  Camden,  "  stancUng  by  John 
Stubbs,  who,  as  soon  as  his  right  hand  was  off,  took  off  his 
"hat  with  the  left,  and  cried  aloud,  '  God  save  the  queen  V " 
He  fainted  the  next  moment.    A  long  and  rigorous  imprison- 

1  Scrinia  CocUiana. 
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ment  in  the  Toiwer  wbb,  neverthdeM^  added  to  tiie  miseries  of 
this  brave,  but  unfortunate  gentleman. 

**  Yor  jomwtieg^BWKmMge,'*  writet  Walriiigbain,  '<  if  yon  mean  it,  and  your 
pfooeeding  therein  doth  gire  the  world  retsoii  to  judge  the  oontraiy,  remember 
then,  I  most  hnmbly  beseech  you.  that  by  the  dehiy  your  highness  useth  theran 
yon  lose  the  benefit  of  time,  whidi  (your  yeart  considered)  is  not  the  least  thing 
to  be  weighed;  if  yoa  mean  it  not»  then  asnire  yourself  it  b  one  of  the  worst 
remedies  your  highnftw  can  uae^  howsoever  you  oonoe&ye  that  it  senreth  your 
turn."* 

Elizabeth  had  fdt  the  force  of  Sidney's  remonstrances,  and 
even  the  fulminations  of  the  hapless  Stubbs  probably  created 
misgivings.  When  sir  William  Drury,  who  was  an  advo- 
cate for  the  French  alliance,  inquired  with  great  reverence 
her  majesty's  disposition  that  way,  she  gave  him  a  great  dap 
on  the  shoulder  with  her  hand,  and  replied,  ^  I  will  never 
marry ;  but  I  will  ever  bear  good-will  and  favour  to  those 
who  have  liked  and  furthered  the  same.''*  She  meant  those 
who  had  advocated  the  marriage. 

Among  the  great  events  of  this  period  may  be  reckoned 
lihe  death  of  Elizabeth's  great  minist^,  sir  Nicholas  Baccui, 
generally  distinguished  by  the  title  of  my  lord  keeper.  It  is 
recorded,  that  when  the  queen  visited  him  at  his  modest 
Country  residence,  she  was  pleased  to  observe  that  his  house 
was  too  little  for  him.  ^  No,  madam,"  replied  he,  ^  you  have 
made  me  too  big  for  my  house."  He  afterwards  had  the 
honour  of  entertaining  his  royal  mistress  in  his  stately  mansion 
of  Gorhambury,  which  he  built,  probably  in  consequence  of 
her  remark  on  his  former  abode.  Among  the  elaborate  dain- 
ties  which  furnished  forth  the  memorable  banquet  for  the 
maiden  monarch  and  her  court,  was  a  hog  roasted  whole, 
garnished  with  links  of  sausages, — ^a  queer  culinary  pun  on 
his  own  name.  Elizabeth  one  day  asked  sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
•'what  he  thought  of  a  monopoly  licence  she  had  granted?" 
^  Madam,"  he  said,  **  if  I  must  speak  the  truth,  I  will  reply 
in  the  Latin  proverb, — *  Licentid  omnes  deteriores  stantis:' 
'  We  are  all  the  worse  for  licence.' "  ' 

The  splendid  talents  of  his  son,  the  learned  and  doquent 
Francis  Bacon,  afterwards  the  great  lord  Bacon  of  Verulam, 
early  attracted  the  notice  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  wont 
>  Wright,  ToL  il  *Bowealf88.  •  Bacon's  Apothegms. 
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to  call  him  playfolly  ''her  little  lord  keeper/^  and  predicted 
that  he  would  one  day  become  a  distinguished  man.  He 
proved^  it  is  well  known,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
her  reign,  a  diamond  of  unriyalled  lustre,  though  not  without 
a  flaw.  His  records  of  Elizabeth  are  among  the  most  favour* 
able  her  Hterary  contemporaries  have  preserved  of  her  charac* 
ter.  Eulogiums  from  such  a  source  are  calculated  to  make  a 
strong  impression  on  every  readar,  even  when  no  supporting 
foicts  are  given;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Elizabeth  is 
indebted  fdr  much  of  her  posthumous  popularity  to  the  power- 
ful pen  of  Baccm.  ^' As  to  her  religion/'  he  says,  "  she  was 
pious,  moderate,  constant,  and  an  enemy  to  novelty.  She  was 
seldom  absent  from  divine  service  and  other  duties  of  rel%ion> 
either  in  her  chapel  or  closet.  She  was  very  conversant  in  the 
Scriptures  and  writings  of  the  fathers,  especially  St.  Augustine* 
She  composed  certain  prayers  on  emergent  occasions.  When 
she  mentioned  the  name  of  God,  though  in  ordinary  discourse, 
she  generally  added  the  title  Creator,  and  composed  her  eyes 
and  countenance  to  an  expression  of  humility  and  reverence, 
which  I  have  myself  often  observed.'* 

This  observation  is  evidaitly  urged  in  contradistinction  to 
Elizabeth's  well-known  habit  of  profane  swearing,  in  which 
she  outdid  her  f&ther,  bluff  king  Hal,  fix)m  whom  she  probably 
acquired  that  evil  propensity  in  her  childhood.  Her  &vourite 
expletive  was,  however,  certainly  derived  from  her  first  lover, 
the  lord  admiral,  with  whom  it  was  in  fearfrOly  familiar  use> 
as  those  who  have  read  the  State-Papers  collected  by  Haynes, 
and  also  by  Tytler,  must  be  aware;  but  expressions  whidi 
startle  us,  even  from  the  lips  of  a  bad  man,  ap{>ear  to  the  last 
degree  revolting  when  used  m  common  parlance  by  a  female^ 
especially  a  princess,  whose  piety  is  still  a  favourite  theme 
with  many  writers.  In  illtistration  of  Elizabeth's  inconsi- 
derate habit  in  tins  respect,  we  give  the  evidence  of  a  contem- 
porary, who  appears  neither  shocked  nor  surprised  at  the 
coarse  language  of  the  maiden  monarch.  "  Ciiriosity,"  says 
lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  *'  rather  than  ambition,  brought 
me  to  court,  and  as  it  was  the  manner  of  those  times  for  all 
men  to  kneel  before  the  great  queen  Elizabeth,  who  then 
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reigned^  I  was  likewise  upon  mj  knees  in  the  presence-cliam- 
ber^  when  she  passed  by  to  the  chapel  at  Whitehall.  As  soon 
as  she  saw  me  she  stopped^  and  swearing  her  usual  oath^ 
demanded, '  Who  is  this  ? '  Every  body  there  present  looked 
upon  me,  but  none  knew  me,  till  sir  James  Crofts,  a  pensioner, 
finding  the  queen  stayed,  returned  back  and  told  who  I  was, 
and  that  I  had  married  sir  W.  Herbert  of  St.  Gillian's 
daughter.  The  queen  looked  attentively  at  me,  and  swearing 
again  her  ordinary  oath,  said,  'It  is  a  pity  he  married  so 
young,'  and  thereupon  gave  me  her  hand  to  kiss  twice,  both 
times  gently 'patting  my  cheek.''  This  licence  has  been 
attributed  to  the  grossness  of  the  age.  That  age  produced 
the  daughters  and  grand-daughters  of  sir  Thomas  More, 
Katharine  Parr,  lady  Jane  Gray,  '^  Sidney's  sister,"  and  many 
pther  spotless  examples  of  female  purity  and  refinement;  and 
for  the  honour  of  the  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  use  of  oaths  was  a  characteristic  of 
Elizabeth,  rather  than  of  the  ladies  of  her  times. 

"As  to  what  was  reported,"  continues  lord  Bacon,  "that 
she  was  altogether  so  unmindful  of  mortality  as  not  to  bear 
the  mention  of  death  or  old  age,  it  is  absolutely  false ;  for 
several  years  before  her  death  she  would  often  facetiously  call 
herself  'the  old  woman,'  and  discourse  about  what  epitaph 
she  would  like,  adding,  '  that  she  was  no  lover  of  pompous 
titles,  but  only  desired  that  her  name  might  be  recorded  in  a 
line  or  two,  which  should  briefly  express  her  name,  her 
virginity,  the  years  of  her  reign,  the  reformation  of  religion 
under  it,  and  her  preservation  of  peace.'  It  is  true,  that  in 
the  flower  of  her  age,  being  importuned  to  declare  her  suc- 
cessor, she  answered,  'that  she  could  by  no  means  endure  a 
shroud  to  be  held  before  her  eyes  while  she  was  living;'  and 
yet,  some  time  before  her  death,  when  she  was  pensive,  and 
probably  meditating  on  her  mortality,  a  person  familiar  with 
her,  observing  that  several  great  ofiBces  were  vacant,  and  had 
been  kept  so  too  long,  she  rose  up  hastily,  and  said,  with 
unusual  warmth,  '  that  she  was  sure  her  place  would  not  long 
be  vacant.'  She  hated  vice,  and  studied  to  preserve  an 
honourable  fame.    Thus,  for  example,  having  once  ordered 
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a  despatch  to  be  written  to  her  ambassador^  which  he  was  to 
communicate  privately  to  the  queen-mother  of  France,  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  her  secretary  had  inserted  a  compliment  for 
the  ambassador  to  use,  importing,  *  That  they  were  two  queens, 
from  whose  experience  in  the  arts  of  government  no  less  was 
expected  than  of  the  greatest  kings/  queen  Elizabeth  could 
not  bear  the  comparison,  and  forbade  it  to  be  sent,  observing, 
'  She  used  very  different  arts  of  government  from  the  queen- 
mother  of  Prance/  The  commendation  that  best  pleased  her 
was,  if  any  one  declared  that  she  would  have  been  distin- 
guished by  her  virtues  and  abilities  if  her  station  had  been 
in  private  Ufe,  so  unwilling  was  she  to  owe  her  distinction 
merely  to  her  royal  station.  To  speak  the  truth,''  pursues 
this  eloquent  eulogist,  ''the  only  proper  encomiast  of  this 
princess  is  time,  which,  during  the  ages  it  has  run,  never 
produced  her  like  for  the  government  of  a  kingdom/'  * 

Elizabeth's  regnal  talents  were  shown  in  the  acuteness  of 
her  perceptive  powers,  and  the  unerring  discrinunation  with 
which  she  selected  her  ministers  and  great  law-officers,  and 
in  some  instances  converted  those  into  loyal  servants  who 
might  have  turned  their  abilities  to  her  annoyance.  It  is  a 
tradition  in  the  Egerton  family,  that  she  was  once  in  court 
when  Thomas  Egerton,  a  distinguished  barrister,  was  pleading 
against  the  crown  side,  in  some  action  in  the  court  of  Queen's- 
bench.  She  was  so  much  struck  with  his  eloquence  and  pro- 
fessional skill,  that  she  exclaimed,  "  By  my  troth,  he  shall 
never  plead  against  me  agaia."  She  immediately  appointed 
him  queen's  counsel, — ^in  modem  parlance,  gave  him  a  silk 
gown;  he  attained  the  dignities  of  solicitor-general  and  lord 
keeper  in  her  reign.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1580,  the  queen  thought  proper  to  check 
the  presumptuous  disposition  of  her  subjects  to  emulate  the 
height  and  ampUtude  of  the  royal  ruff,  which  forms  so  cha- 
racteristic a  feature  in  her  costmne,  aud  an  act  was  passed  in 
parliament,  empowering  certain  officials  to  staud  at  comers 
of  the  streets,  armed  with  shears,  for  the  purpose  of  chpping 
all  ruffis  that  exceeded  the  size  prescribed  by  this  droll  sump- 

>  Baoon't  Apothegma.  *  Life  of  Egerton,  by  the  earl  of  Bridgewatw. 
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toary  law^  and  also  to  shorten  the  rapiers  of  all  gentlemen 
who  persisted  in  wearing  them  of  an  unsuitable  length. 
During  the  progress  of  this  forcible  reformation  in  the 
dimensions  of  ruffs  and  rapiers^  the  French  ambassador^ 
Mauvissiire^  chancing  to  recreate  himself  with  a  morning  ride 
in  Smithfield^  was  stopped  at  the  Bars  by  the  officers  who  sat 
there  to  cut  swords^  who  insisted  on  shortening  his  rapier^, 
which  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  recent  statute.^ 
To  impugn  the  taste  of  a  Frenchman  in  any  matter  con- 
nected with  his  dress^  is  attacking  him  on  a  point  of  peculiar 
importance;  but  for  the  clownish  officials  of  Smithfield-bars 
to  presume  to  make  a  forcible  alteration  in  the  costume  of 
the  man  who  represented  the  whole  majesty  of  France,  was 
an  outrage  not  to  be  endured,  even  by  the  yeteran  statesman 
Mauvissi^  de  Castelnau.  He  drew  his  threatened  rapier, 
instead  of  surrendering  it  to  the  dishonoiiring  shears  of  the 
officers,  and  sternly  stood  on  the  defensiye,  and  but  for  the 
seasonable  interposition  of  lord  Henry  Seymour,  who  luckily 
was  likewise  taking  the  air  in  Smithfield,  and  hastened  to 
rescue  the  insulted  ambassador  from  the  hands  of  the  execo^ 
tiye  powers,  eyil  consequences  might  haye  followed.  Mau- 
yissi^  complained  to  the  queen,  and  her  majesty  greatly 
censured  the  officers  for  their  want  of  discrimination,  in 
attempting  to  clip  so  highly  priyileged  a  person.  At  the 
same  time  that  Elizabeth  was  so  actiyely  employed  in  re- 
trenching any  extraordinary  deyiations  from  good  taste  in  her 
subjects,  she  had  a  most  singular  purchase  made  for  her  at 
Mechlin,  of  six  Hungarian  horses,  to  draw  her  coach.  These 
creatures  were  of  a  light  grey  colour,  with  their  manes  and 
tails  dyed  orange.'  Perhaps  the  aggrieyed  parties,  whose 
sword-points  and  ruffs  had  just  been  dipped,  might  haye 
thought  that  the  flaming  orange  manes  and  tails  of  the 
queen's  coach-horses  were  quite  as  outrageous,  in  regard  to 
taste,  as  long  rapiers  and  high  frills. 

This  year  the  queen  took  the  alarm  at  the  rapid  increase 
of  her  metropolis,  and  prohibited  any  new  dwelling-house  to 
be  built  within  three  thousand  paces  of  the  gates  of  London,' 
>  Lodge's  SUutratiociB.  >  Wright.  *  Carndsn. 
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upon  pain  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  the  materials 
brought  for  the  erection  of  such  edifice,  and  forbade  any  one 
to  have  more  than  one  family  in  a  house.  The  latter  clause 
in  this  arbitrary  and  inconvenient  regulation  might  have 
been  caUed,  'an  act  for  the  suppression  of  lodgings.'  What 
would  she  have  said  of  the  metropoUs  in  the  present  age  of 
centralization ! 

Elizabeth  did  the  great  navigator,  sir  Francis  Drake,  after 
his  return  firom  his  voyage  of  discovery  round  the  world,  the 
honour  of  going  on  board  his  ship  at  Deptford,  where  she 
partook  of  a  collation,  knighted  him,  and  consented  to  share 
the  golden  fruits  of  his  succeeding  adventures.  As  some  of 
Drake's  enterprises  were  of  a  decidedly  piratical  character, 
and  attended  with  circumstances  of  plunder  and  cruelty  to 
the  in&nt  colonies  of  Spain,  the  pohcy  of  Elizabeth  in 
sanctioning  his  deeds  is  doubtful;  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it 
appears  unjustifiable.  The  English  nobles,  to  whom  Drake 
offered  co^y  presents  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  refused  to 
accept  them;  *'  which,''  says  Camden,  '*  angered  him  ex- 
ceedingly, as  it  implied  an  intimation  that  they  had  not  been 
honourably  acquired."  Drake  commenced  his  career  in  life 
as  the  apprentice  to  a  pilot  at  Upnor,  who  finally  bequeathed 
to  him  his  Uttle  barque,  which  proved  the  foundation  of  his 
fortunes.  After  he  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  his  sovereign,  he  assumed  the  heraldic  device  of  three 
wivems,  the  family  coat  of  sir  Bernard  Drake,  the  represen- 
tative of  an  ancient  house  of  that  name.  Sir  Bernard 
Drake,  who  disclaimed  all  affinity  with  the  crestless  stock  fit)m 
which  his  valiant  namesake  sprang,  considered  this  a  great 
piece  of  impertinence,  and  the  first  time  he  met  him,  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ears,  and  demanded  "  by  what  right  he 
had  presumed  to  assume  his  family  arms?"  Sir  Francis  took 
the  blow  patiently,  and  explained  that  he  had  assumed  the 
wivems  as  a  general  device  of  the  name  of  Drake.  Sir 
Bernard  fiercely  rejoined,  '^  that  he  was  the  only  Drake  who 
had  a  right  to  bear  the  wivems,"  adding  a  contemptuous 
allusion  to  the  origin  of  the  new  knight,  and  his  folly  in  pre- 
tending to  any  arms.  .  Sir  Francis  appealed  to  the  queen, 

oo2 
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who  told  him  ''  that  he  had  earned  better  arms  for  himself, 
which  he  should  bear  by  her  especial  &your/^  She  accord- 
ingly gave  him  an  elaborate  shield,  charged,  among  other 
devices,  with  a  ship,  in  the  shrouds  of  which  a  wivem  was 
hanging  up  by  the  heels,  intended  as  a  retaliation  of  the  in- 
dignity which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  his  proud  name- 
sake. The  next  time  they  encoimtered,  sir  Francis  Drake 
asked  his  adversary  '^  what  he  thought  of  the  arms  the  queen 
had  given  him?'' — "The  queen,'*  rejoined  the  sturdy  old 
knight,  "  may  have  given  you  finer  arms  than  mine;  but  she 
neither  has  given  you,  nor  could  give  you,  a  right  to  bear  the 
three  wivems,  the  cognizance  of  my  ancient  house." 

Elizabeth  sometimes  punned  and  played  on  words.  When 
the  archduke  raised  his  siege  from  a  place  called  the  Grave, 
in  the  Low  Countries,  the  queen  received  early  private  intel- 
ligence of  the  fact;  and  when  her  secretary  came  to  transact 
business,  she  addressed  him  with  these  words :  "  Wot  you 
what  ?  The  archduke  is  risen  from  the  grave."  He  answered, 
''An'  please  your  majesty,  without  the  trumpet  of  the 
archangel?"  The  queen  replied,  "  Yea,  without  sound  of 
trumpet."* 

But  for  the  delusive  matrimonial  treaty  between  EUza- 
beth  and  the  worthless  heir-presumptive  of  France,  the 
Netherlands  would  have  been  at  this  crisis  the  theatre  of  a 
threefold  contention  between  Spain,  England,  and  France. 
The  object  of  the  States  was  to  obtain  the  united  protection 
of  the  two  last-named  powers  against  their  legitimate  op- 
pressor, Philip.  They  deemed  they  should  secure  this  by 
conferring  the  sovereignty  on  the  duke  of  Anjou,  whom  they 
and  half  the  world  regarded  as  the  husband  elect  of  the 
maiden  monarch  of  England;  and^  by  this  measure,  they 
trusted  to  secure  the  friendship  of  both  Elizabeth  and 
Henry  III.  Their  calculation  was,  in  the  end,  a  sagacious 
one;  but  the  suspicious  temper  of  Elizabeth  led  her  to  take 
the  alarm,  in  the  first  instance,  at  not  having  been  consulted 
by  Anjou  ere  he  presumed  to  accept  the  preferment  that 
was  thus  flatteringly  offered  to  him.  Under  an  evident 
^  Bacon's  Apothegmi. 
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excitement  of  feelings  she  addressed  the  following  eloquent 

letter  to  sir  Edward  Stafford^  her  ambassador  at  Paris: — 

QusEV  Elizabeth  to  Sm  Edward  Stafford. 
"  Stafford,  Supposed  date,  August  1581. 

.  "  As  I  greatly  regard  your  poor  man's  dOigenoe,^  so  I  will  not  leave  him  mire- 
warded.  For  the  charge,  I  have  written  to  montieur  [her  lorer  Anjou]  what  I 
have  given  in  to  yoo,  this  it  is :  I^rst,  for  the  commissioners'  authorities,  I  have 
good  reason  to  require  that  they  maybe  as  I  dedred,  both  for  present  mislikes  as 
weU  as  for  after  mishaps.  It  happ^ied  in  queen  Mary's  day;  that  when  a  solemn 
ambassadet,  of  five  or  six  at  the  least,  were  sent  tcom  the  emperor  and  king  of 
Spain,  even  after  the  articles  were  signed,  seeled,  and  the  matter  divulged,  the 
danger  was  so  near  the  queen's  chamber-door  tluit  it  was  high  time  for  those 
messengers  to  depart  without  leave-taking ;  and  bequeatlung  themselves  to  the 
speed  at  the  river-stream,  by  water  passed  with  all  possible  haste  to  Cbraveeend, 
and  so  away.  I  speak  not  this  that  I  fear  the  like ;  but  when  I  make  collection 
of  sundry  Idnds  of  discontentments,  all  tied  in  a  bundle^  I  suppose  the  fiigot  will 
be  harder  altogether  to  be  broken. 

"  There  is  even  now  another  acddent  fidlen  out,  of  no  small  consequence  to 
this  realm.  I  am  sure  the  States  have  accorded  to  the  demands  of  monsieur 
[Ai^jou],  and  do  present  him  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Low  CJountries.  Supposei, 
now,  how  this  may  make  our  people  think  well  of  lum  and  of  me,  to  bring  tiiem 
to  the  posseedon  of  such  neighbours  ?  Oh,  Staflford,  I  think  not  myself  wdlused, 
and  so  tell  monsieur  that  I  am  made  a  stranger  to  myself:  who  must  he  be,  if 
this  matter  take  place  ?  In  my  name,  show  him  how  impertinent  it  is  for  this 
season  [probably  meaning  thdr  matrimonial  treaty]  to  bring  to  the  cars  of  our 
people  so  untimely  news.  God  forlnd  that  the  baneti^  of  our  nuptial  feast  should 
be  savoured  with  the  sauce  of  our  subjects'  wealth !  Oh,  what  may  they  think 
of  me,  that  for  any  glory  of  mine  own  would  procure  the  ruin  of  my  land  ? 
Hitherto  they  have  thought  me  no  fool;  let  me  not  live  the  longer  the  wane. 
The  end  crowneth  the  work ! 

*'  I  am  sorry  that  common  posts  of  London  can  afibrd  me  surer  news  than  the 
inhalntants  of  towns  will  yield  me.  Let  it  please  monsieur  to  suspend  his  answer 
mito  them^  till  he  send  some  unto  me  of  quality  and  trust,  [t.0.  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Low  Cknmtries,]  to  communicate  and  concur  with  that  I  may 
think  good  for  both  our  honours ;  for,  I  assure  him,  it  shctU  [will]  too  much  blot 
his  &me  if  be  deal  otherwise,  not  only  in  my  sight,  to  whom  it  hath  pleased  him 
to  promise  more  than  that,  but  especially  to  all  the  world,  that  be  overseers  of 
his  actions.  Let  him  never  procure  her  harm  whose  love  he  seeks  to  win.  My 
mortal  foe  can  no  ways  wish  me  greater  harm  than  England's  hate ;  neither  should 
death  be  less  welcome  unto  me,  than  such  a  mishap  betide  me. 

"  Tou  see  how  nearly  this  matter  wringeth  me :  use  it  accordingly.     If  it 

him,  the  deputies  [i.e.  firom  the  Low  Countries]  may  have  the  charge 

of  this  matter  joined  with  the  other  two  that  were  afore-mentioned.  I  dare  not 
assure  monsieur  how  this  greater  matter  [their  wedlock]  will  end,  imtil  I  be 
assured  what  way  he  will  take  with  the  Low  Countries;  for  rather  will  I  never 
meddle  with  marriage,  than  have  such  a  bad  covenant  added  to  my  part     Shall 

>  The  messenger  who  brought  the  letter  to  which  this  is  an  answer. 

*  The  meaning  of  this  expression  is  not  very  apparent,  whether  her  majesty 
means  it  for  a  pun  on  hemes  (harms  or  ills)  and  marriage  banns,  or  the  bones  oi 
ihe  meats  and  viands. 

*  Probably  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemings,  who  had  offered  him  the  sovereignty^ 
which  had  raised  so  much  displeasure  in  Elizabeth's  mind. 
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it  be  ever  found  troe,  that  queen  Elizabeth  hath  eolenmized  the  peipetnal  harm 
of  England  nnder  the  glorious  title  of  marriage  with  Francis,  h^  of  France  ? 
No,  no ;  it  shall  never  be ! 

**  Monsieur,  may  fortune  ask  yon,^  Why  ihould  not  the  Low  Countries  be 
governed  by  the  in-dwellers  of  that  country  as  they  were  wont,  and  yet  under  my 
siqperiority  as  that  of  the  king  of  Spain  f  I  answer.  The  case  is  too  fiff  different^ 
since  the  one  is  &r  off  by  seas'  distance,  and  the  other  near  upon  the  continent. 
We,  willingly,  will  not  repose  our  whole  trust  so  &r  on  the  French  nation  as  we 
will  give  them  in  pawn  all  our  fixrtune,  and  afterwards  stand  to  thdr  discretfoiu 
I  hope  I  shall  not  live  to  see  that  hour. 

'*  Farewell,  with  my  assurance  that  you  will  serve  with  fiiith  and  diHgenoe. 
In  haste,  ^  Tonr  sovereign, 

"  EUZIBETH." 

The  feeling  of  political  jealoiisy  under  which  Elizabeth 
penned  this  elaborate  epistle  soon  subsided.  She  not  only 
acquiesced  in  the  election  of  duke  Francis  of  Anjou  to  the 
soTereignty  of  the  Low  Countries,  but  assisted  him  with  the 
subsidy  of  100^000  crowns,  and  added  a  hint  of  her  favourable 
disposition  towards  their  marriage.'  An  embassy  extraor- 
dinary was  immediately  sent  from  the  court  of  France,  of 
which  the  prince  dauphin  of  Auvergne  was  the  principal. 
The  noble  envoys  were  received  with  the  greatest  honours  by 
Elizabeth's  command,  and  landed  at  the  Tower  under  a  salvo 
of  artillery.  They  were  conducted  by  the  young  Philip  earl 
of  Arundel,  the  representative  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of 
Norfolk,  sir  Philip  Sidney,  Fulke  Greville,  and  lord  Windsor, 
who  were  esteemed  four  of  the  most  honourable  gentlemen 
of  the  court,  to  a  new  banqueting-house,  which  had  been 
erected  for  their  reception  at  Westminster,  where  they  were 
entertained  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner.'  Among  the 
pageants,  sports,  and  princely  recreations  that  had  been  pre- 
pared in  honour  of  these  distinguished  foreigners,  a  tourna- 
ment had  been  in  contemplation;  but  such  was  the  distaste 
manifested  by  the  great  body  of  her  people  against  the 
French  marriage,  that  the  queen,  apprehending  serious  tu- 
mults from  any  public  collision  with  the  noble  foreigners, 
issued  a  proclamation  that  none  of  her  subjects  should  dther 
strike  or  draw  weapon  within  four  miles  of  London  or  the 
court.*  After  a  few  more  demurs,  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  ^'  the  duke,  his  associates  and  servants,  being  no  English 

^  t.  e,  may  happen  to  ask  you.  *  Lingard.  *  Oamdpn,    Stowe. 

*  Sidn^  Papers. 
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subjects,  should  have  liberty  to  use  their  own  religion  in 
their  own  houses,  without  molestation;  that  the  duke  of 
Anjou  and  the  queen  of  England  should,  within  six  weeks 
after  the  ratification  of  the  articles  specified,  personally  con- 
tract marriage  in  England;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  marriage 
was  completed,  the  duke  should  assume  the  title  of  king/' 
In  the  event  of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France,  his 
eldest  son  by  queen  Elizabeth  was  to  inherit  that  reahn,  and 
the  second  that  of  England.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
her  nuyesty  was  in  her  forty-ninth  year,  the  contingency  of 
two  sovereigns  proceeding  firom  her  marriage  with  the  youth- 
ful heir  of  France  appears  somewhat  vinonary.  It  was^ 
however,  fiourther  provided,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  queen 
dying  before  the  duke,  he  was  to  have  the  tuition  of  all  their 
children,  till  the  sons  should  attain  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
the  daughters  fifteen.  He  was  to  settle  upon  the  queen,  in 
dowry,  40,000  crowns  per  amium  out  of  his  lands  at  Berri; 
and  die  queen  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  secure  to  him^ 
for  his  life,  such  a  pension  as  she  might  please  to  appoint.^ 
In  other  matters,  the  treaty  was  framed  according  to  the 
marriage-artides  between  the  late  queen  Mary  and  Philip 
of  Spain. 

Before  the  six  weeks  stipulated  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
treaty  had  expired,  Elizabeth  faltered  in  her  resolution,  and 
attempted  to  evade  her  engagement.  Yet  she  professed  to 
bear  a  most  sovereign  love  to  her  betrothed,  and  that  her 
demurs  only  proceeded  from  her  doubts  how  her  subjects 
stood  affected  towards  her  marriage  with  him.*  The  duke, 
who,  whatever  were  his  faults  as  a  politician  and  a  man,  was 
an  accomplished  wooer,  resolved  to  take  no  refusal  from  any 
one  but  the  queen  herself.  He  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
achieve  a  successful  military  enterprise  in  compelling  the 
prince  of  Parma  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cambray,  and,  crossing 
the  seas,  hastened  to  plead  his  own  cause  to  his  august  lady- 
love. He  arrived  early  in  November,  1582.  Elizabeth  gave 
him,  not  only  an  honourable,  but  a  most  loving  reception, 
and,  for  a  time,  appeared  to  abandon  herself  to  the  intoxica- 

1  C^^anAan^  t  Ibid. 
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tion  of  aa  ardent  passion.  She  declared  '^  that  he  was  the 
most  deserving  and  constant  of  all  her  lovers^"  and  even 
made  poUtical  engagements  with  him  without  consulting  her 
ministers.*  Having  one  day  induced  him  to  propitiate  her 
Protestant  subjects  by  accompanying  her  to  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, she  rewarded  him  for  his  compliance  by  kissing  him  in 
the  time  of  divine  service,  before  all  the  congregation.^  On 
the  anniversary  of  her  coronation,  which  was,  as  usual,  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp,  she,  in  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  and  her  whole  court,  placed  a  ring  on  his  finger, 
which  was  regarded  by  all  present  as  a  pledge  of  her  inten- 
tion to  become  his  vnfe,  and  from  that  time  the  prince  was 
looked  upon  as  her  betrothed  husband.'  Her  conduct,  at 
this  time,  was  either  that  of  the  most  enamoured  of  women, 
or  the  most  unblushing  of  coquettes.  Her  gift  of  the  ring 
was  duly  reported  by  the  French  and  Dutch  envoys;  bon- 
fires and  salvoes  of  artillery  manifested  the  satisfaction  of 
these  coimtries  at  the  prospect  of  so  glorious  an  alliance. 

Her  own  people  took  the  matter  difierently.  Leicester, 
Hatton,  and  Walsingham  were  determined  to  prevent  the 
marriage,  and  laid  their  plans  accordingly.  They  were  among 
the  commissioners  whom  the  queen  had  commanded  to  pre- 
pare the  articles,  and  also  a  paper,  prescribing  the  rites  for 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.*  This  paper  was  actually 
drawn  up  and  subscribed ;  but  the  same  evening,  as  soon  as 
she  returned  to  her  chamber,  all  her  ladies,  who  had  received 
their  lesson  from  the  anti-matrimonial  cabal,  got  up  a  concert 
of  weeping  and  wailing :  they  surroimded  their  royal  mistress, 
and  tliowing  themselves  at  her  feet,  implored  her  to  pause 
ere  she  took  so  fatal  a  step  as  contracting  marriage,  at  her 
time  of  life,  with  a  youthful  husband,  by  whom  she  would 
probably  be  despised  and  forsaken.  They  represented  all  her 
sister  had  sufiered  from  her  joyless  imion  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  and  entreated  her  "  not  to  share  her  power  and  glory 

>  M^moires  de  Neven,  i.  545. 
*  Aubrey  relates  ibis  little  anecdote  in  his  Life  of  Sylvanus  Socn^y.    Anbraj 
was  the  direct  descendant  of  one  of  Elizabeth's  fitvourite  legal  adyisers,  whom  she 
nsed  to  call  "her  Uttle  doctor." 

"  Camden.  *  KimoajKB  de  Nerers. 
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wiiii  a  foreign  spouse^  or  to  sully  her  fair  fame  as  a  Protestant 
queen,  by  vowing  obedience  to  a  Catholic  husband."*  Eliza- 
beth passed  the  night  without  sleep.  In  the  morning,  she 
sent  tor  the  duke :  he  found  her  pale  and  in  tears.  ^'  Two 
more  nights  such  as  the  last,^  she  told  him,  ^^  would  bring 
her  to  the  grave.''  She  described  the  conflict  of  feeling 
between  love  and  duty,  in  which  it  had  been  passed  by  her, 
and  told  him,  ^^  that  although  her  affection  for  him  was  undi- 
minished, she  had,  after  an  agonizing  struggle,  determined  to 
sacrifice  her  own  happiness  to  the  welfiEore  of  her  people.'' 
Anjou  would  have  remonstrated,  but  Hatton,  who  was  pre- 
sent, acted  as  spokesman  for  the  agitated  queen,  and,  with 
statesmanlike  eoldness,  stated  the  objections  to  the  marriage 
in  terms  which  proved  that  they  were  regarded  by  the 
coimdl  as  insuperable.' 

The  duke  retired,  in  great  disorder,  to  his  own  apartment, 
and  plucking  the  ring  firom  his  finger,  fiung  it  passionately 
on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  ^'that  the  women 
of  England  were  as  changeable  and  capricious  as  their  own 
<dimate,  or  the  waves  thatendrcled  their  island.'^'  He  then 
demanded  leave  to  depart.  Elizabeth  implored  him  to  remain, 
for  '^that  it  was  her  intention  to  marry  him  at  a  more  aus- 
picious moment;  but,  at  present,  she  was  compelled  to  do 
violence  to  her  own  feelings.^'  The  credulous  prince  believed, 
and  tarried  three  months,  waiting  the  auspicious  moment 
which  was  destined  never  to  arrive.  Elizabeth,  meantime, 
lavished  the  most  fiattering  attentions  upon  him,  and,  like 
Calypso,  omitted  no  device  that  was  likely  to  retain  this  ill- 
favoured  Telemachus  spelL-bound  in  har  enchanted  isle.  She 
danced  firequently,  and  had  many  tragedies  and  comedies 
acted,  with  masques  and  all  sorts  of  entertainments  for  his 
delight.  On  the  New-year's  day  he  tilted  before  her,  at  a 
tournament  given  in  honour  of  lus  visit.  He  had  chosen  the 
following  verse  for  his  device : — 

*'8erviet  tBtemmm,  quern  dmleia  iorqwet  BUm.** 

The  moment  the  course  was  over,  the  queen  hastened  to  him, 
and  if  we  may  believe  the  report  of  the  duke  de  Nevers,  who 
>  Camden.         '  DanieL    M^moires  de  Neren.         >  IHd.  Ounden.   Lingard* 
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was  present  in  the  royal  lover's  suite,  she  saluted  him  repeat* 
edly,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  &tigued,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  to  his  own  chamber  that  he  might  repose 
himself.  The  next  morning  she  paid  him  a  visit  before  he 
rose.^  Many  reports,  even  more  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
and  delicacy  of  the  queen,  were  in  circulation ;  but  these,  we 
trust,  were  the  profBuie  inventions  of  her  foes,  since  they  are 
chiefly  foimded  on  the  malign  gossip  of  the  coimtess  of 
Shrewsbury,  or  the  persons  who  forged  the  coarse  letter  pre- 
tended to  have  been  written  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  queen 
Elizabeth.    But  to  return  to  facts. 

The  states  of  Belgium  grew  impatient  of  the  protracted 
absence  of  their  sovereign,  and  demanded  his  return.  The 
prince  himself  was  weary  of  the  absurd  thraldom  in  which  he 
was  held,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  his  wary  inamorata 
to  the  desired  point,  determined  to  be  kept  no  longer  as  the 
puppet  of  her  wayward  will.  He  announced  to  her  the  day 
of  his  departure ;  she  remonstrated.  He  explained  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  return  to  his  new  subjects;  she  called  them 
'^villains,''  ^  and  would  only  consent  to  his  departure  on  con- 
dition of  his  promising  to  return  in  a  month,  and  insisted,  in 
spite  of  his  avowed  reluctance,  on  accompanying  him  part 
of  his  journey  to  the  coast.  He  certainly  had  no  wish  for  this 
tender  attention,  and  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade  her  majesty 
from  leaving  Londcm,  telling  her  ''that  the  journey  would  be 
painful  to  her,  and  that,  as  the  weather  was  fair  and  wind 
fovourable,  he  was  loath  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  performing 
his  voyage  with  all  speed.''  Elizabeth  was,  however,  resolute, 
and  on  the  1st  of  February  she,  and  all  her  court,  accom- 
panied the  prince  on  his  journey  as  fEur  as  Bochester,  where 
they  passed  the  night. 

The  next  day  her  majesty  showed  him  her  mighty  ships 
of  war  lying  at  Chatham,  and  after  they  had  been  on  board 
several  of  them,  the  prince  and  all  the  great  lords  of  France 
who  were  in  attendance  expressed  their  admiration  of  all  they 
saw,  and  declared,  ''that  it  was  not  without  good  reason  that 
the  queen  of  England  was  reported  to  be  Labte  of  ths 
>  Nerer^  pp.  565-667.  '  Nefert.    lingard. 
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Seas/'  *  The  queen  told  the  prince  that  "  all  these  ships 
and  their  furniture  were  ready  to  do  him  service  when  it 
should  be  requisite/'  for  which  he  most  humbly  thanked  her 
majesty,  and  after  a  great  discharge  of  the  ordnance,  they 
returned  again  to  Rochester.  The  third  day  they  went  to 
Sittingboume,  where,  dining  in  company,  the  queen  was 
served,  after  the  English  manner,  by  the  greatest  ladies  of 
her  court,  and  the  monsieur  (as  he  is  styled  by  our  authority) 
aft;er  the  French  fashion  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  train,  which 
ladies  and  gentlemen — a  pleasant  party,  no  doubt — dined 
afterwards  together. 

Anjou's  impatience  to  be  gone  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
civility.  His  highness  besought  her  majesty  again  to  go  no 
farther,  declaring  unto  her  ''that  the  fair  weather  passed 
away;''  but,  notwithstanding  his  entreaties,  the  queen  went 
on  still  to  Canterbury.  There,  after  the  queen  had  feasted 
the  French  nobles,  she  parted  from  the  prince  mournfully, 
and  in  tears,*  bestowing  upon  him  many  royal  presents  as 
tokens  of  her  regard.  In  the  Ashmolean  collection,  the  royal 
autograph  verses  ''On  Mount  Zeur's  departure,"  signed 
"Eliza.  Regina,"  are  still  preserved.  This  little  poem,  though 
a  decided  imitation,  if  not  a  plagiarism  from  Petrarca,  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  elegant  of  all  Elizabeth's  poetical  compositions. 

I. 
^  I  grieve,  yet  dare  not  show  mj  dieoontent; 

I  love,  and  yet  am  foroed  to  teem  to  hate; 

I  dote,  but  dare  not  what  I  erer  meant; 

I  aeem  itark  mute,  yet  inw«rd]y  doe  p»te; 

I  am,  and  am  not,-^freeze,  and  yet  I  born. 

Since  from  myself  my  other  self  I  turn, 
n. 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  smi,— - 

IPcSkfw  me  flying,— flies  when  I  pursue  it, 

Btmds  and  lives  by  me,— does  what  I  ha,ve  done; 

This  too  fimuHar  care  doth  make  me  me  it. 

No  meMis  I  And  to  rid  him  from  my  breast^ 

Till  by  the  end  of  things  it  be  suppressed, 
m. 

Some  gentier  pasrion  steal  into  my  mind, 

(For  I  am  soft,  and  made  of  meltbig  snow); 

Or  be  more  croel.  Love,  or  be  more  kind. 

Or  let  me  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low ; 

>  Contemporary  docoment  in  Nichols,  voL  iii.  p.  146.  '  Ilnd. 
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Or  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweet  content. 
Or  die»  and  bo  forget  what  love  e'er  meant." 

After  the  quotation  of  this  amatory  effusion,  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  case  of  perfect  indifference 
in  behalf  of  the  royal  spinster,  or  to  impute  all  the  marks  of 
fondness  she  manifested  for  her  last  French  suitor  to  political 
coquetry  alone.  According  to  outward  signs  and  tokens,  the 
struggle  was  really  severe  between  duty  and  passion  in  the 
bosom  of  the  queen.  During  Anjou^s  journey  to  Sandwich, 
she  sent  repeated  messages  of  inquiry  after  his  health,  and 
even  when  he  was  on  ship-board  Sussex  brought  him  an 
urgent  invitation  to  return  to  the  queen,  but  he  was  obdu- 
rate. Her  ministers  would  not  permit  her  to  sully  her  glory 
by  becoming  his  wife :  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  be 
played  with  any  longer.  Attended  by  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
lord  Hunsdon,  lord  C.  Howard,  one  hundred  gentlemen,  and 
an  escort  of  three  hundred  men,  he  sailed  on  the  8th  of 
February  for  Holland,  promising  to  return  to  Elizabeth  in 
March,  but  she  never  saw  him  again.^ 

If  we  may  credit  the  report  of  the  gossiping  heir  of  Shrews- 
bury, Elizabeth  was  scarcely  less  afflicted  for  the  loss  of 
Anjou  than  Dido  for  that  of  ^neas.  She  refused  to  return 
to  Whitehall,  because  it  was  likely  to  bring  too  lively  a 
remembrance  to  her  mind  of  him,  with  whom  she  so  unwil- 
lingly parted.  She  might,  nevertheless,  have  retained  this 
precious  charmer  at  the  price  of  marriage,  but  her  fame,  her 

>  He  landed  at  Fhuhing,  Fehroary  10th,  where  be  was  reo^ved  with  great 
honour  by  the  patriot  prince  of  Orange.  He  was  conducted  to  Antwaip,  and 
inaugurated  with  great  pomp  as  duke  of  Brabant,  i^th  very  limited  powers  of 
sovereignty.  His  career,  as  the  head  of  a  Protestant  people,  was  a  troubled 
and  brief  one.  His  sister.  Marguerite  queen  of  Navarre,  said  of  him,  "If  all 
infidelity  were  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  alone  could  mpfAj  the 
void."  Even  his  own  attendants  could  not  help  expressing  (bar  scorn  of  lus 
character  to  himself.  "  If  I  were  the  duke  oi  AIen9on,"  said  Bussy  d'Amboise^ 
his  fitvourite,  "  and  you  were  Bussy,  I  would  not  have  you  even  for  a  lacquey." 
**  That  is  too  much,  Bussy,"  replied  the  duke.  "  He  has  little  courage,"  aid 
Henry  the  Oreat,  his  brotber-in-law,  and  sometime  political  ally,  "and  h  as 
double-minded  and  malidous  as  he  is  ill-formed  in  body."  It  would,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  quote  a  saying  in  fiivour  of  this  hopeftil  suitor  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
soon  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  in  the  Low  Countries,  owing  to  his 
intrigues  to  obtain  more  power  than  he  had  agreed  for;  finally  be  decamped 
from  his  Brabant  dukedom,  and  fled  to  France,  where  be  died  at  his  castle  of 
CMteau  Thierry,  June  10, 1584,  some  say  hj  poison. 
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power,  and  her  popularity,  were  dearer  to  Elizabeth  than  idle 
dreams  of  love,  and  ^^  she  was  blessed  with  a  happy  degree  of 
fickleness,  which,  in  due  time,  enabled  her  to  find  a  fresh 
and  more  agreeable  source  of  amusement  than  cherishing  the 
image  of  a  lost  lover." 

Elizabeth  had  been  personally  interested  by  the  learning, 
eloquence,  and  ardent  loyalty  of  the  celebrated  Edmund 
Campian,  before  the  possibility  was  imagined  of  that  star 
of  the  university  of  Oxford^  forsaking  the  reformed  religion 
for  the  proscribed  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  After 
he  had  been  tortured  repeatedly  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
from  him  the  particulars  of  some  secret  plot  against  the  queen, 
in  which  he  was  suspected  of  being  an  agent,  Elizabeth 
determined  to  see  and  confer  with  Campian  herself;  and  by 
her  order  he  was  secretly  brought  one  evening  from  the 
Tower,  and  introduced  to  her  at  the  house  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  in  the  presence  of  that  nobleman,  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  and  the  two  secretaries  of  state.  She  asked  him 
''H  he  acknowledged  her  for  queen?''  He  replied,  *^Not 
only  for  queen,  but  for  my  lawful  queen.''  She  demanded, 
"  If  he  considered  that  the  pope  could  excommunicate  her 
lawfully?"  He  replied,  evasively,  ''that  it  was  not  for  him 
to  decide  in  a  controversy  between  her  majesty  and  the  pope. 
By  the  pope's  ordinary  power  he  could  not  excommunicate 
princes.  Whether  he  could  by  that  power  which  he  some* 
times  exercised  in  extraordinary  emergencies,  was  a  difficult 
and  doubtful  question."^  Elizabeth  left  him  to  the  decision 
of  her  judges,  by  whom  he  and  twelve  other  priests  were 
condenmed  to  the  halter  and  quartering-knife.  It  was  ob- 
jected by  some  of  the  members  of  the  council,  that  their 

1  Edmund  Caminaii  was  the  first  great  scholar  produced  by  Christ-church 
bo^tal  as  a  Protestant  foundation ;  at  thirteen,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration 
to  queen  Mary  on  her  aooeanon.  He  became  master  of  arts  at  Oxford  in  1566, 
wh^  his  beautiM  Iiatin  address  to  queen  Elizabeth,  when  she  vinted  that  city> 
was  never  forgotten.  He  went  to  Irdand  to  convert  the  Irish  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  wrote  an  excellent  history  of  that  country.  Revolted 
and  disgusted  by  the  horrors  exercised  in  Ireland  by  the  government  of  his  royal 
mistress,  he  became  unhi^^jpily  a  proselyte  to  the  church  ci  Rome.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1573,  returned  to  England  as  a  zealous 
missionary,  and  was  executed  August  1581. 

•  BartdL    Lii^gard.    Howell's  State  Trials. 
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execation  would  disgust  tlie  future  consort  of  their  sovereign, 
but  Burleigh  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  some  examples  of 
the  kind  being  made.  Campian^  with  two  of  these  unfortu- 
nate men^  accordingly  imderwent  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
asserting  with  their  last  breath  their  innocence  of  any  trea- 
sonable intent^  and  praying  for  queen  Elizabeth.^  This 
occurred  while  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  yet  in  England,  but 
he  took  the  matter  as  calmly  as  Gallic,  "caring  for  none  of 
those  things.^'  His  creed  was  evidently  similar  to  that  of 
the  cynical  citizen  of  London  in  1788,  who  sought  to  preserve 
his  house  firom  the  attacks  of  the  'no  Popery'  rabble,  in  the 
riots  led  by  lord  George  Gordon,  by  chaDdng  on  his  door 
''no  rblioion  at  all.'' 

All  ranks  of  people  hailed  their  queen's  rejection  of  Anjou 
with  enthusiastic  feelings  of  applause.  Shakspeare  has  cele- 
brated her  triumph  over  the  snares  of  love  in  the  following 
elegant  lines : — 

''  Thftt  voy  time  I  miw,  (bat  thoa  ooaldrt  not,) 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Chq>id  all  anned.    A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fiur  veetaly  throned  by  the  west, 
And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  tmm  his  bow. 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 
But  I  nught  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beiuns  of  the  watery  moon. 
And  the  imperial  votress  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fimcy-free." 

So  much,  however,  had  Anjou  contrived  to  endear  himself  to 
the  fair  vestal,  that  the  news  of  his  danger  in  his  last  illness 
gave  her  such  pain,  that  she  refused  to  believe  it,  accused  her 
ambassador,  sir  Edward  Stafford,  of  wishing  for  his  deaths 
and  reprimanded  him  in  such  severe  terms,  that  when  that 
event  actually  occurred  he  was  afraid  of  informing  her,  "for 
fear,"  as  he  said,"  of  ministering  cause  to  her  grief."*  When 
she  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  she  was  so  much 
afflicted,  that  she  shut  herself  up  for  several  days  to  indulge 
her  grief  in  solitude,  and  refiised  to  transact  business  with  her 
ministers.    Lady  Leighton,  a  friend  of  sir  Christopher  Hat- 

>  Bartoli.  Lingard.    Howell's  State  Trials.    Camden. 
*  Murdin's  State-Ptipen,  397.    Castdnau  also  bears  testimony  to  her  extreme 
grief  and  trouble  at  his  death. 
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ton,  to  whom  he  had  made  this  report  of  the  state  of  the 
sovereign's  mind  as  an  excuse  for  not  preferring  some  request 
of  hers  to  their  royal  mistress,  says,  in  her  reply  to  him, — 

''  I  aanmxrj,  fbrmine  own  nke»  yoa  are  any  waj  hindered  of  your  honoanble 
proceeding  in  my  suit,  bat  espedally  that  it  should  happen  hy  so  ill  an  aoddent 
as  the  grief  and  BoHtariness  I  hear  her  majesty  gives  herself  to  of  late.  Bnt  I 
hope  that  time  and  her  wisdom  ¥rill  oreroome  that  which  is  both  so  harmftd  to 
herself  and  helpless  to  the  cause  that  prodnoeth  it.  And  as  the  extzenuty  of  her 
sorrow  decreaseth,  so  I  hope  yon  shall  have  your  wonted  opportunity  to  do  good 
to  those  who  have  their  affiance  in  yoo."* 

Elizabeth  lady  Leighton,  the  writer  of  the  above  letter,  was 
the  queen's  near  relation,  being  the  daughter  of  Katharine 
Carey  by  sir  Francis  KnoUys,  consequently  grand-daughter 
of  Mary  Boleyn. 

In  the  interim  between  the  departure  of  her  royal  French 
suitor  and  his  death,  Elizabeth  first  began  to  distinguish  sir 
Walter  Raleigh  with  her  favour.  He  was  the  younger  son  of 
a  country  gentleman,  of  small  fortune  but  good  descent ;  but 
the  great  cause  of  his  favourable  reception  at  court,  in  the 
first  instance,  maybe  traced  to  his  family  connexion  with 
Elizabeth's  old  governess,  Kate  Ashley.  That  woman,  who, 
from  her  earliest  years,  exercised  the  most  remarkable  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  her  royal  pupil,  was  aimt  to  Raleigh's 
half-brother,  sir  Humphrey  Oilbert,  the  celebrated  navigator. 
The  young,  adventurous  Raleigh,  through  her  powerful  patron- 
age, obtained  considerable  preferment,  and  an  important  com- 
mand in  Ireland.  Some  dispute  having  occurred  with  the 
lord  deputy,  he  desired  to  be  heard  before  the  council  on  the 
subject  of  their  quarrel,  when  her  majesty  was  present.  His 
gallant  bearing,  and  the  good  grace  with  which  he  told  his 
tale,  made  so  &vourable  an  impression  on  Elizabeth,  that  she 
took  special  notice  of  him,  and  soon  after  made  him  captain 
of  her  guards.  He  then  commenced  the  business  of  a  cour- 
tier, and  affected  great  bravery  in  his  attire ;  and  being  gifted 
by  nature  with  a  fine  presence  and  handsome  person,  he  con- 
trived, at  the  expense,  probably,  of  some  privation  and  much 
ingenuity,  to  vie  with  the  gayest  of  the  be-ruffed  and  embroi- 
dered gaJlants  who  fluttered  like  a  swarm  of  glittering  insects 
round  the  maiden  queen.  One  day,  a  heavy  shower  having 
>  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  C.  Hatton,  Ivy  sir  H.  Nicolas. 
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fallen  before  her  majesty  went  out  to  take  her  daily  walk, 
attended  by  her  ladies  and  officers  of  state^  the  royal  progress^ 
which  cannot  always  be  confined  to  paths  of  pleasantness,  was 
impeded  by  a  miry  slongh.  Elizabeth,  dainty  and  luxurious 
in  all  her  habits,  paused,  as  if  debating  within  herself  how  she 
might  best  avoid  the  "^filing  of  her  feet/'  Raleigh,  who  had 
on  that  eventful  day  donned  a  handsome  new  plush  cloak,  in 
the  purchase  of  which  he  had  probably  invested  his  last  tes- 
toon,  perceiving  the  queen's  hesitation,  stripped  it  hastily  firom 
his  shoulders,  and,  with  gallantry  worthy  c^  the  age  of  chi- 
valry, spread  it  reverentially  on  the  ground  before  her  majesty, 
"  whereon,''  says  our  author,  "  the  queen  trod  gently  over, 
rewarding  him  afterwards  with  many  suits,  for  his  sa  free  and 
seasonable  tender  of  so  fair  a  footcloth."^ 

Soon  after  this  auspicious  introduction  to  the  royal  fSEivour, 
Baleigh  was  standing  in  a  window-recess,  and  observing  that 
the  queen's  eye  was  upon  him,  he  wrote  the  following  sentence, 
with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  on  one  of  the  panes ; — 

"  Fain  would  I  dimb,  bat  that  I  ftar  to  M." 
Elizabeth  condescended  to  encourage  her  handsome  poet- 
courtier  by  writing,  with  her  own  hand,  an  oracular  line  of 
advice  under  his  sentence,  furnishing  thereby  a  halting  rhyme 
to  a  couplet,  which  he  would  probably  have  finished  with 
greater  regard  to  melody : — 

"  If  thy  heart  fiiil  thee^  do  not  dimb  at  aU."^ 
Raleigh  took  the  hint,  and  certainly  no  climber  was  ever 
bolder  or  more  successful  in  his  ascent  to  fame  and  fortune. 
If  any  thing  were  to  be  given  away,  he  lost  no  time  in  soHcit- 
ing  it  of  the  queen,  to  the  infinite  displeasure  of  his  jealous 
compeers.  *'  When  will  you  cease  to  be  a  beggar,  Raleigh  ?" 
said  the  queen  to  him  one  day,  apparently  a  httle  wearied  of 
his  greedy  importunity.  "  When,  madam,  you  cease  to  be  a 
benefactress,"  was  the  graceful  reply  of  the  accomplished 
courtier.  Elizabeth  did  not  always  reward  services,  but  com- 
pliments were  rarely  offered  to  her  in  vain.  So  considerable 
was  the  influence  of  Raleigh  with  his  partial  sovereign,  at  one 
period,  that  Tarleton,  the  comedian,  who  had  probably  received 
iQldLi&ofSirWiaterBaldgh.  *Uad. 
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his  cue  from  Burleigh,  or  his  son-in-law  Oxford,  ventured, 
during  the  performance  of  his  part  in  a  play  which  he  was 
acting  before  her  majesty,  to  point  at  the  reigning  favourite 
while  pronouncing  these  words :  "  See !  the  knave  commands 
the  queen;''  for  which  he  was  corrected  by  a  fix)wn  fix)m  her 
majesty.^ 

The  handsome  vice-chamberlain,  sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
who  had  scarcely  been  able  to  brook  the  idea  even  of  a  royal 
rival  in  the  queen's  good  graces,  was  very  jealous  of  this  new 
favourite.  At  first,  he  tried  his  usual  method  of  indicating 
lus  anger  by  sullenly  absenting  himself  from  the  court;  but 
finding  it  had  no  eflect,  he  employed  the  veteran  go-between, 
sir  Thomas  Heneage,  to  deUver  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
the  queen,  accompanied  by  three  mysterious  tokens;  to  wit, 
a  bodkin,  a  book,  and  a  miniature  bucket;  the  latter  toy 
being  intended  as  a  significant  allusion  to  Raleigh,  on  whom 
EUzabeth,  according  to  her  whim  of  designating  her  favourites 
by  pet  names,  had  bestowed  the  sobriquet  of  'water,'  not 
meaning  Walter,  his  christian  name  with  the  /  omitted,  but 
the  unstable  element  so  designated.  Heneage  gives  a  very 
lively  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  mis- 
sion in  a  letter  to  Hatton,  telling  him  that  he  came  to  the 
queen  before  ten  in  the  morning,  and  found  her  ready  to  ride 
into  the  great  park  to  kill  a  doe ;  that  he  delivered  the  letter 
and  tokens,  telling  her  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  desired 
to  furnish  her  majesty  with  a  bucket,  because  it  was  thought 
(as  indeed  it  happened)  that  '  water '  would  be  near  her  as 

*  Bohun.  Notwithgtondiiig  all  hii  wit  and  worldcrail,  Raleigh  wanted  discre- 
tion; and  he  potMned  the  dangerouafiEicalty  of  enemy-niaking  in  no  slight  degree. 
No  man  was  more  generally  hated.  We  are  indebted  to  the  grave  pen  of  Bacon 
fbr  the  following  amnwing  anecdote,  in  iUnstration  of  his  gratnitons  impertinence : 
"  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  was  staying  at  the  hoaaeoia,  great  lady  in  the  west  country, 
who  was  a  remarkable,  notable  housewife,  and  before  she  made  a  grand  appear- 
ance at  dinner  in  the  hall,  arranged  all  matters  in  her  household.  Sir  Walter's 
apartment  was  next  to  hers,  and  he  became  privy  to  much  of  her  interior  ma- 
nagement. Early  in  the  morning  he  heard  her  demand  of  one  of  her  maids, 
"Are  the  pigs  served?"  Just  before  dinner,  when  she  entered,  with  infinite 
state  and  dignity,  the  great  chamber  where  her  guests  were  assembled,  sir 
Walter  directly  asked,  "  Madam,  are  the  pigs  served  ?"  the  hidy  answered,  with- 
out abating  a  particle  of  her  dignity,  "  Tou  know  best  whether  you  have  had 
your  breakftat."— -Bacon's  Apothegms. 

VOL.  IV,  H  H 
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soon  as  she  came  out  of  her  withdrawing-chamber.'  ElizabetU 
understood  the  metaphor^  and  received  the  tokens  graciously, 

'<  Which,  together  with  the  letter/'  oontinnes  Heneage,  <'  she  took  in  her  hand, 
and,  smiling,  said  [in  reference  to  the  sender]  *  There  never  was  sach  another.' 
And  seeking  to  put  the  hodkin  in  her  head  [hair],  where  it  oonld  not  well  abide, 
•be  gave  it  me  again,  and  the  letter  withal,  whidi,  when  she  came  into  the  stand- 
ing in  the  parrock,  she  took  of  me  and  read,  and  with  Uushmg  dieeks  uttered 
many  speeches,  (which  I  refer  till  I  see  yoo,)  the  most  of  them  tending  to  the 
discovery  of  a  donbtM  mind,  whether  she  should  be  angry  or  well  pleased;  in  the 
end  showing,  upon  conference,  her  settled  opinion  of  the  fideHty  and  fi»tness  of 
your  affection,  and  her  determination  never  to  give  yon  good  cause  to  doubt  her 
fevour." 

Then  Elizabeth  ordered  Heneage  to  write  to  her  jealous  vice- 
chamberlain  the  following  gentle  reproof,  mixed  with  much 
tender  encouragement,  and  sent  him  the  present  of  a  dove: — 

"  That,"  pursues  Heneage,  "which  I  was  willed  to  vnite  to  you  was  this>- 
that  she  liked  your  preamble  so  little,  that  she  had  little  inclination  to  look  on  the 
bucket  or  the  book ;  and  that  if  princes  were  like  gods,  (as  they  should  be,)  ihej 
would  suffer  no  element  so  to  abound  as  to  breed  confhsion ;  and  tiiat  peeara 
eampi  [Hatton  himself]  was  so  dear  unto  her,  that  she  had  bounded  her  banks 
so  sure,  that  no  *  water '  nor  floods  should  be  able  ever  to  overthrow  tiiem.  And 
for  better  assurance  unto  you  that  you  should  fear  no  drowning,  she  hath  sent 
you  a  bird,  that»  together  with  the  rainbow,  brought  the  good  tidings  that  there 
should  be  no  more  destruction  by  water.  And  ftirther,  she  willed  me  to  send 
you  word,  with  her  commendations,  that  you  should  remember  that  she  was  a 
shepherd,  and  then  you  might  think  how  dear  her  sheep  was  unto  her.  This  was 
all  that  I  was  willed  to  write,  which  she  commanded  me,  with  her  token,  [the 
dove,]  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Killigrew,  whom  she  meant  to  send  to  bring  her  word 
bow  you  did.  Since  you  went,  her  nuyesty  hath  had  a  very  shazp  indisposition^ 
as  it  speared  to  sir  Thomas  Leighton  and  my  lady  Talboys.  Yesterday,  all  the 
afternoon.  Stanhope  was  drawn  in  to  be  with  her  in  private,  and  the  ladies  shut 
out  of  the  privy-chamber.  To  conclude,  water  hath  been  more  welcome  than 
were  fit  for  so  cold  a  season;  but  so  her  mi^esty  find  no  hurt  by  it,  I  care  the 
less,  for  I  trust  it  shall  make  neither  me  nor  my  friend  wetshod."* 

Neither  the  gracious  token  of  the  dove  from  the  royal  spinster, 
nor  her  condescending  protestations  how  dear  her  pet  sheep 
was  to  her,  satisfied  her  jealous  vice-chamberlain,  who,  after 
sulking  for  two  months,  took  the  liberty  of  again  reminding 
his  sovereign  of  the  cause  of  his  discontent,  by  sending  her  a 
jewel  in  the  form  of  a  fish-prison,  a  far-fetched  conceit  in 
allusion  to  Raleigh's  cognomen  of '  water.'  Heneage,  through 
whom  this  token  and  a  letter  to  her  majesty  were  presented, 
wrote  the  following  reply  by  the  royal  command : — 

>  Letter  of  mr  Thomas  Heneage  to  sur  C.  Hatton;  additional  MSS.  Brit  Mufl.» 
15891.  >  Additional  MSS.  Brit  Museum,  15891^  f.  97. 
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**  The  fine  fish-prbon,  together  with  yoor  letter  this  bearer  brought  me,  I 
presented  immediately  to  the  delightfol  hands  of  her  sacred  mf^esty,  who  read  it, 
well  pleased  to  see  you  a  Uttle  ndsed  from  your  sour  humour ;  and  hath  willed 
me  to  write  unto  you,  '  that  the  '  water,'  and  the  creatures  therein,  do  content  her 
nothing  so  well  as  you  ween,  her  food  having  been  ever  more  of  flesh  than  of  fish, 
and  her  opinion  stead&st  that  flesh  is  more  wholesome ;  and  further,  that  if  you 
think  p0cora  cttrnpi  be  not  more  cared  for  of  her,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
more  contenting  to  her  than  any  waterish  creatures,  such  a  beast  is  well  worthy 
of  being  put  in  the  pound.'  Besides,  but  for  stirring  choler  in  you,  that  for  the 
most  part  canieth  men  too  fiir,  her  highness  told  me  'she  would  have  returned 
to  yon  your  tdcen,-'  but  worn  it  is  with  best  acceptance.  And  to  conclude,  to 
please  yon,  and  not  to  play  with  yon,  by  her  looks  and  words,  which  be  no 
charms  of  guile,  but  the  charters  of  trutii,  I  am  fnlly  persuaded  you  are  so  full  of 
her  blessed  fiivour,  as  may  comfort  your  lifb,  content  your  heart,  and  oondnde 
you  to  be  most  h^T^y.*** 

Hatton,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  queen^  after  absent- 
ing himself  from  her  for  some  time,  uses  these  remarkable 
expressions : — 

"  My  negligence  towards  Qod  and  too  high  presumptions  towards  your  mi^esiy, 
have  been  sins  wortluly  deserving  more  punishments  than  these.  But,  madam^ 
towards  yourself  leave  not  the  causes  of  my  presumption  unremembered,  and 
though  yon  find  them  as  unfit  for  me  as  vnwrnrthy  of  you,  yet  in  their  nature  of 
a  good  mind,  they  are  not  hatefully  to  be  despised."' 

Elizabeth  understood  better  how  to  please  the  great  body 
of  her  subjects,  the  people,  than  the  spoiled  children  of  her 
privy-chamber.  "  The  queen/'  says  sir  John  Harrington,  '^did 
once  ask  my  wife,  in  merry  sort,  '  How  she  kept  my  good-will 
and  love  ?'  My  Moll,  in  wise  and  discreet  manner,  told  her 
highness,  '  She  had  confidence  in  her  husband's  understand- 
ing and  courage,  well  founded  on  her  own  steadfastness  not 
to  offend  or  thwart,  but  to  cherish  and  obey.  Hereby  did  she 
persuade  her  husband  of  her  own  affection,  and  in  so  doing 
did  command  his.' — *  Go  to  !  go  to  !  mistress,'  saith  the 
queen;  'you  are  wisely  bent,  I  find.  After  such  sort  do  I 
keep  the  good-will  of  all  my  husbands, — ^my  good  people ;  for 
if  they  did  not  rest  assured  of  some  special  love  towards 
them,  they  would  not  readily  yield  me  such  good  obedi- 
ence."* 

The  czar,  Ivan  Basilovitch,  applied  to  Elizabeth  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  between  him  and  John  king  of  Sweden;  and 
was  so  well  pleased  vnth  her  good  offices,  that,  imagining  she 

»  Additional  MSS.  Brit.  Museum,  15891,  f.  30. 
1 1^  and  "Hmee  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  by  sb  Harris  moolas. 
*  Nugn  Antique,  voL  i.  pp.  177, 178. 
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might  stand  his  friend  in  a  matter  more  interesting  to  his 

personal  happiness,  he  made  humble  suit  to  her  majesty  to 

send  him  a  wife  out  of  England.     Elizabeth  made  choice  of 

a  young  lady  of  royal  Plantagenet  descent,  Anne,  sister  to 

the  earl  of  Himtingdon ;  but  when  she  discovered  that  the 

barbarous  laws  of  Muscovy  allowed  the  sovereign  to  put  away 

his  czarina  as  soon  as  he  was  tired  of  her,  and  wished  for 

something  new  in  the  conjugal  department,  she  excused  her 

fair  subject  from  accepting  the  proffered  honour  by  causing 

his  imperial  majesty  to  be  informed,  '^  that  the  young  lady's 

health  was  too  delicate  for  such  a  change  of  climate,  and  her 

mother  was  too  tenderly  attached  to  endure  the  absence  of 

her  daughter ;  and  above  all,  the  laws  of  England  would  not 

permit  her  to  give  away  the  daughters  of  her  subjects  in 

marriage  without  the  consent  of  their  parents.'*    Tlie  czar 

was  dissatisfied,  and  did  not  long  survive  his  disappointment.^ 

One  of  his  successors,  the  czar  Boris  Godonouf,  subsequently 

requested  the  queen  to  send  an  English  consort  for  one  of  his 

sons;   and  by  the  following  passages  in  a  letter  from  his 

imperial  majesty  to  her,  it  should  seem  that  Elizabeth  had 

either  outlived  her  former  scruples,  or  found  some  noble 

family  willing  to  obtain  the  perilous  preferment  for  one  of 

their  daughters,  and  that  the  royal  Muscovite  entertained  a 

suspicion  that  some  trickery  was  intended  in  the  matter,  for 

he  manifests  prudential  caution  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the 

young  lady's  descent,  person,  and  qualifications : — 

**  Concerning  the  argoment  of  yonr  princely  letters,"  he  saye,  "it  cannot  but 
give  OS  an  extraordinary  contentment,  we  finding  therein  your  mijeaty's  lore  and 
affection  towards  us  and  our  children,  carefully  endeavouring  the  mi>f/*>iiTig  and 
bestowing  of  them  in  your  own  line  and  race.  By  which  your  letters  your  high- 
ness made  known  unto  us,  that  amongst  others  you  have  made  dKnce  of  a  young 
lady,  being  a  pure  maiden,  nobly  descended  by  fiU^her  and  mother,  adorned  with 
gncea  and  extraordinary  gifts  of  nature,  about  eleven  years  of  age,  of  whom  yoa 

made  an  ofier  to  us. But  your  mi^esty  hath  not  particularly  written 

unto  us  of  that  worthy  lady,  what  she  is,  whether  dlie  be  of  yonr  highneas's  bloody 
descended  of  your  rc^  race  by  your  fiither  or  mother,  or  tnm  some  other  aith- 
duke  or  duke,  whereof  we  are  dedrous  of  being  resolved." 

Elizabeth^s  faithful  kinsman  and  servant,  the  earl  of  Sussex, 
died  at  his  house  in  Bermondsey,  June  1583.     He  retained 
his  contempt  of  his  old  adversary,  Leicester,  to  the  last* 
>  Camden's  Annals.    MS.  Cotton.,  Nero^  b.  zL  p.  892. 
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'*  I  am  now  passing  into  another  world/  sidd  he  to  the  friends 
who  surrounded  his  death-bed^ ''  and  I  must  leave  you  to  your 
fortunes  and  the  queen's  grace  and  goodness.  But  beware 
of  the  gipsy,  or  he  will  be  too  hard  for  you  all ;  you  know  not 
the  nature  of  the  beast  as  well  as  I  do.''*  Elizabeth  bestowed 
the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  which  had  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Sussex,  on  her  cousin  lord  Hunsdon,  who  was 
one  of  the  few  persons  who  had  ever  ventured  to  contradict 
her.  The  independence  of  his  character  will  be  proved  by  the 
following  anecdote.  The  queen,  having  on  a  former  occasion 
made  him  governor  of  Berwick,  considered  him  very  tardy  in 
taking  possession  of  his  post.  One  afternoon,  when  she  was 
at  cards,  she  turned  to  her  young  kinsman  Robert  Carey,  who 
stood  at  her  elbow,  and  asked  him  when  his  father,  lord  Huns- 
don, meant  to  depart  to  his  government  at  Berwick  ?  He 
replied,  *' After  Whitsuntide.''  This  information  put  her 
majesty  into  a  great  rage.  "  God's  wounds  !"  she  exclaimed, 
'*I  will  set  him  by  the  feet,  and  send  another  in  his  place  if 
he  dallies  thus."  Robert  Carey  replied  that  the  delay  was 
but  to  make  provision.  She  declared  that  Hunsdon  had 
been  going  from  Christmas  to  Easter,  and  from  Easter  to 
Whitsuntide,  and  if  he  was  not  oflF  directly,  she  would  put 
another  in  his  place ;  and  so  she  commanded  Carey  to  tell 
him.  But  Himsdon  came  of  her  own  lineage,  and  shared 
her  own  indomitable  spirit :  in  reply,  he  told  his  mind  very 
freely  to  Burleigh.  The  threat  of  laying  him  by  the  feet 
he  could  not  digest,  and  alluded  to  it  in  these  high-spi- 
rited words:  "Any  imprisonment  she  may  put  me  to  shall 
redoimd  to  her  didionour,  because  I  neither  have  nor  will  I 
deserve  it."  * 

Elizabeth's  temper  became  more  irritable  than  usual,  after 
she  was  deprived  of  the  amusement  of  coquetting  with  the 
princes  and  envoys  of  France  over  her  last  matrimonial  treaty: 
Burleigh  oft;en  shed  bitter  tears  in  private,  in  consequence 
of  the  life  she  led  him.  At  length,  worn  out  with  these  vexa- 
tions, and  disgusted  with  the  treatment  he  received  from 
a  growing  party  that  was  beginning  to  divide  the  council 
>  Naimtoxi't  Fragmenta  Begalia.         •  life  of  Sir  Robert  Carey,  pp.  231-233. 
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against  him^  he  requested  permission  to  withdraw  from  the 
turmoils  of  the  courts  and  end  his  days  in  retirement  at 
Theobalds;  on  which  the  queen,  who  knew  his  value  too  well 
to  be  content  to  part  with  him,  wrote  the  following  liyely 
letter  to  the  discontented  minister : — 
"  Snt  SpntiT, 
'*  I  doabt  I  do  nick-name  jon,  for  those  of  yoor  Idnd  (thej  say)  bare  no 
$ente,  [feeling].  But  I  have  lately  seen  an  eeee  si^fmim,  that  if  an  an  kick  yon, 
you  fed  it  too  soon.  I  will  recant  you  from  being  tpirity  if  ever  I  peroeive  thai 
you  disdain  not  snch  a  feeling.  Serve  God,  fear  the  king,  and  be  a  good  feEow 
to  the  rest.  Let  never  care  appear  in  you  for  sach  a  nunonr,  bat  let  them  well 
know  that  yon  desire  the  righting  of  such  wrong  by  making  known  thdr  error, 
than  you  to  be  so  nlly  a  soul  as  to  fore  slow  what  you  ought  to  do,  or  not  fredy 
deliver  what  you  think  meetest^  and  peas  of  no  man  so  much,  as  not  to  regard 
her  trust  who  putteth  it  in  you. 

"  Qcd  bless  yoo,  and  long  may  you  last 

«  Omnino  E.  B.* 

The  queen  likewise  wrote  a  facetious  address  to  him,  hy 
the  title  of  sir  Eremite,  of  TybaU,  (Theobalds,)  a  rhapsody 
which,  in  affectation,  surpasses  all  the  euphuism  of  that  era. 
On  one  of  her  visits  to  Theobalds,  her  majesty  had  promised 
to  make  seven  knights.  Burleigh  chose  and  arranged  the 
candidates  for  that  honour,  so  that  some  gentlemen  of  ancient 
lineage  stood  at  the  lower  part  of  his  hall,  meaning  that 
the  parvenus  should  be  knighted  first,  as  the  queen  passed ; 
and  thus,  as  senior  knights,  take  precedence  ever  after  of  their 
better-bom  neighbours.  The  queen  was  informed  of  this 
scheme,  but  said  nothing.  As  she  went  through  the  hall, 
where  the  candidates  for  knighthood  were  placed  according 
to  BurleigVs  policy,  she  passed  all  by;  then  she  turned 
about  and  said,  ^^  I  had  almost  forgot  what  I  had  promised,* 
and  beginning  with  the  lowest-placed  gentlemen,  knighted 
all  in  rotation  as  they  stood.  Stanhope,  a  gentleman  of  her 
privy-chamber,  observed  to  her,  '^  Your  majesty  was  too  fine 
for  my  lord  Burleigh." — "Nay,''  repUed  Elizabeth,  "I  have 
but  fdlfiUed  the  Scripture;  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last 
firsf  ^  Elizabeth's  ladies  and  courtiers  were  universally  mal- 
content at  the  idea  of  a  visit  to  Theobalds,  where  strict 
economy  and  precision  of  manners  always  prevailed,  and  no 
amusements  were  provided  for  their  recreation. 
>  Bacon's  Apothegms. 
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-  Elizabeths  maids  of  honour  were  regarded  with  a  jealous 
eye  by  her  cabinet^  as  the  purveyors  of  the  abundant  stores 
of  gossip  with  which  her  majesty  was  constantly  supplied. 
Yet  they  had  little  influence  in  obtaining  her  favour  for  any 
applicant^  which  made  sir  Walter  Raleigh  declare  ^^that  they 
were  like  witches^  capable  of  doing  great  harm^  but  no  good.'' 
Sir  Fulke  Greville,  who  had  often  access  to  the  queen,  held 
long  private  conversations  with  her,  and  though  he  had  both 
the  power  and  inclination  to  do  good,  which  he  often  used  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  the  queen's 
maids  declared  "  he  brought  her  all  the  tales  she  heard."  This 
made  him  say  merrily  of  himself,  '^that  he  was  like  Robin 
Gk)odfellow,  for  when  the  dairy-maids  upset  the  milk-pans,  or 
made  a  romping  and  racket,  they  laid  it  all  on  Robin ;  so 
whatever  gossip-tales  the  queen's  ladies  told  her,  or  whatever 
bad  turns  they  did  to  the  courtiers,  they  laid  all  upon  him." 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  incipient  warfare  for  ever 
going  on  between  Elizabeth's  maids  of  honour  and  the  gentle- 
men of  her  household.  Her  kinsman,  sir  Francis  KnoUys,  a 
learned  old  milUaire,  whose  office  brought  his  apartment  in 
close  contiguity  to  the  dormitory  of  the  maids  of  honour, 
declared  "that  they  used,  when  retired  for  the  night,  to  firisk 
and  hey  about  so,  tiiat  it  Was  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  sleep 
or  study."  One  night,  when  the  fair  bevy  were  more  than 
usually  obstreperous,  he  marched  into  their  apartment  in  his 
night-cap,  and,  with  his  book  in  his  hand  and  an  enormous 
pair  of  spectacles  on  his  nose,  walked  up  and  down,  declaim- 
ing in  Latin.  Some  of  the  young  ladies  fled,  half-dressed, 
others  entreated  his  absence ;  but  he  said,  "  He  would  not 
leave  them  in  quiet  possession  of  their  dormitory,  unless  they 
permitted  him  to  rest  in  his  apartment." 

But  these  lively  ladies,  like  the  rest  of  Elizabeth's  house- 
hold, sometimes  felt,  in  their  turn,  the  effects  of  her  caprice. 
"I  could  relate,"  says  Harrington,  "many  pleasant  tales  of 
her  majesty  outwitting  the  wittiest  ones,  for  few  knew  how  to 
aim  their  diafts  against  her  cunning.  I  will  tell  a  story  that 
fell  out  when  when  I  was  a  boy.  She  did  love  rich  clothing, 
but  often  chid  those  that  bought  more  finery  than  became 
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their  state.  It  happened  that  lady  Mary  Howard  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  rich  border/  powdered  with  gold  and  pearls^  and  a 
velvet  suit  belonging  thereto,  which  moved  many  to  envy; 
nor  did  it  please  the  queen,  who  thought  it  exceeded  her  own. 
One  day,  the  queen  did  send  privately  and  got  the  lady's  rich 
vesture,  which  she  put  on  herself,  and  came  forth  the  chamber 
among  her  ladies.  The  kirtle  and  border  being  tar  too  short 
for  her  majesty's  height,  she  asked  every  one  '  How  they  liked 
her  new-fancied  suit  ?'  At  length  she  asked  the  owner  her- 
self, ^K  it  were  not  made  too  short  and  ill-becoming?'  to 
which  the  poor  lady  agreed.  ^Why,  then,'  rejoined  the 
queen,  ^  if  it  become  not  me  as  being  too  short,  it  shall  never 
become  thee  as  being  too  fine.'  This  sharp  rebuke  abashed 
the  lady,  and  the  vestment  was  laid  up  till  after  the  queen's 
death.^'^ 

Elizabeth  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  dividing  her  atten- 
tion among  a  variety  of  subjects  at  the  same  time :  Harring- 
ton records  the  fact,  that  she  wrote  one  letter  while  she  dic- 
tated another  to  her  amanuensis,  and  listened  to  a  tale  to 
which  she  made  suitable  replies,  all  at  the  same  time.  He  has 
preserved  the  letters,  which  were  found  in  a  MS.  entitled  A 
precious  Token  of  her  Highness's  great  Wit  and  marvellous 
Understanding.  In  one  of  these  letters,  Elizabeth  defines 
friendship  "  to  be  the  uniform  consent  of  two  minds,  such  as 
virtue  links,  and  nought  but  death  can  part.''  With  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  she  goes  on  to  observe, 
'^  that  where  minds  differ  and  opinions  swerve,  there  is  scant 
a  friend  in  that  company.'' 

Queen  Elizabeth  gave  her  half-brother,  sir  John  Perrot, 
the  command  of  a  fleet,  to  avert  a  meditated  invasion  of  Ire- 
land by  Philip  II.  Sir  John  prepared  for  the  voyage,  taking 
with  him  for  his  personal  band  fifty  gentlemen  of  good  family, 
dressed  in  orange-coloured  cloaks.  As  this  party  lay  to  in 
his  barge  off  Qreenwich-palace,  where  the  queen  kept  her 
court,  sir  John  sent  one  of  these  orange-men  on  shore  with  a 

'  Or  floanoe. 
*  Lady  Mary  Howard  ^jpears  to  have  incurred  theqoeen's  ill-will  by  her  midit- 
goised  flirtations  with  the  yonng  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  beginning,  «t  this  period, 
to  attract  the  fitvoor  of  her  mijesty.— Nogss  AntiqnsB. 
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diamond^  as  a  token  to  his  mistress^  Blanclie  Parry^^  willing 
bim  to  tell  her  ^^  that  a  diamond  coming  nnlooked-for^  did 
always  bring  good  luck  with  it ;''  which  the  queen  overhear- 
ing, sent  sir  John  a  fair  jewel  hanged  by  a  white  cypress,  (a 
white  love-ribbon,)  signifying,  withal,  ^'  that  as  long  as  he  wore 
that  for  her  sake,  she  did  believe,  with  God^s  help,  he  should 
have  no  harm/'  This  message  and  jewel  sir  John  received 
right  joyfully,  and  returned  answer  to  the  queen,  that  "  He 
would  wear  it  for  his  sovereign's  sake,  and  he  doubted  not, 
with  God's  favour,  to  restore  her  ships  in  safety;  and  either 
to  bring  back  the  Spaniards  prisoners,  if  they  came  in  his  way, 
or  to  sink  them  in  the  deep  sea/'  So,  as  sir  John  passed  in 
his  barge,  the  queen,  looking  out  of  a  window  at  Greenwich- 
palace,  '^  shaked  her  fui  at  him,  and  put  out  her  hand  towards 
him.  Whereupon  he,  making  a  low  obeisance,  put  the  scarf 
and  jewel  round  his  neck.'' 

Perrot  was  soon  after  appointed  by  the  queen  to  the  highest 
military  command  in  Ireland,  where,  while  he  exercised  the 
most  despotic  cruelty  on  the  insurgents,  he  manifested  the 
strongest  inclination  to  act  independently  of  her  majesty, 
whose  birth  he  considered  not  a  whit  better  than  his  own. 
The  speeches  he  made  on  various  occasions  to  this  efiEect, 
were  carefully  registered  against  him.  It  was  his  pleasure  to 
suppress  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick*  the  queen  forbade  this 
proceeding,  when  he  thus  undutifully  addressed  the  council: 
**  Stick  not  so  much  on  the  queen's  letters  of  command- 
ment; for  she  may  command  what  she  will,  but  we  will  do 
what  we  like."  The  queen  appointed  Mr.  Errington  derk  of 
the  exchequer,  on  which  sir  John  exclaimed,  '^  This  fiddling 
woman  troubles  me  out  of  measure.  God's  dear  lady !  he 
shall  not  have  the  office:  I  will  give  it  to  sir  Thomas  Wil- 
liams." This  was  proved  by  the  oath  of  his  secretary, 
Philip  Williams,  who,  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  dis- 
obedience and  contempt  of  the  queen,  was  the  principal  wit- 
ness against  him.     Sir  John  earnestly  requested  his  secretary 

1  Bkndie  Ftuny,  the  queen's  oldmaid  of  bonoar,  was  ooeof  the  learned  women  . 
of  the  day.     She  was  born  in  1508,  died  blind  in  1589.     She  was  an  alchymist, 
actrologer,  antiquarian,  and  herald.     She  was  a  great  crony  of  Dr.  Dee,  the  con- 
juror;  and,  it  is  probabk,  kept  v^  his  oonnenon  with  the  queen.*— Ballard. 
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miglit  be  confronted  with  him;  but  with  the  infamous  in- 
justice which  marked  such  trials  in  the  sixteenth  century^ 
Popham^  the  queen^s  attorney-general^  forbad  this  reason- 
able request.  One  of  the  depositions  of  this  man  touched 
Elizabeth  on  tfoider  ground.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion^  sir  John^  according  to  his  report^  said^  '^  Ah^  silly 
woman!  now  she  shall  not  curb  me:  now  she  shall  not  rule 
me.  Now,  God's  dear  lady!  I  shall  be  her  white  boy 
again;''  adding,  that  when  sir  John  Gharland  brought  him  a 
letter  from  the  queen,  he  said^  with  violent  execrations^ 
''  This  it  is  to  serve  a  base-bom  woman !  Had  I  served  any 
prince  in  Christendom,  I  had  not  been  thus  dealt  withal.''^ 
He  was  accused  of  treasonable  communication  with  Spain, 
but  nothing  was  proved  excepting  foolish  speeches.  He 
attributed  his  disgrace  chiefly  to  the  malice  of  his  old  enemy, 
sir  Christopher  Hatton,  whom  he  despised  as  a  carpet  knight, 
who  had  danced  his  way  into  Elizabeth's  good  graces.  When 
sir  John  Perrot  was  told  he  must  die,  he  exclaimed,  ''  God's 
death !  will  my  sister  sacrifice  her  brother  to  his  frisking 
adversaries?"^  When  Elizabeth  heard  this  truly  Tudor-like 
remonstrance,  she  paused  from  signing  his  death-warrant, 
saying  ''  they  were  all  knaves  that  condemned  him."  Sir 
John  Perrot  was  not  executed,  but  pined  himself  to  death, 
like  a  prisoned  eagle,  in  confinement  in  the  Tower. 

''  Ireland,"  says  Naunton,  ''  cost  the  queen  more  vexation 
than  any  thing  else.  The  expense  of  it  pinched  her;  the  ill 
success  of  her  officers  wearied  her;  and  in  that  service  she 
grew  hard  to  please."  The  fidse  step  taken  by  the  pope 
at  Elizabeth's  accession,  by  mooting  the  point  of  her  reign 
de  jure,  instead  of  considering  it  de  facto,  forced  her  into 
the  measure  of  insisting  that  all  Ireland  should  renounce 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  become  Protestant;  and  this 
she  enforced  under  the  severest  penal  laws.  The  Irish  had 
recognised  the  English  monarchs  as  suzerains,  or  lords 
paramoimt,  over  their  provincial  princes  and  chie&  for 
several  centuries,  but  had  scarcely  acknowledged  them 
as  kings  of  Ireland  for  a  score  years,  and  then  only  on 

>  State  Triali,  p.  80,  vol  tu.  *  Fragmenta  BegaSa. 
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condition  of  enjoying  tlie  benefit  of  English  lawg.  Instead 
of  whicfa^  the  English  lord  deputy  governed  despotically  by 
mere  orders  of  council^  and  endeavoured  to  dispense  with 
the  Irish  parliament^  the  taxes  being  cessed  at  the  will 
of  the  lord  deputy.  The  earl  of  Desmond^  the  head  of 
the  Fitzgeralds^  (and  possessed  at  that  time  of  an  estate 
of  six  hundred  thousand  acres^)  aided  by  lord  Baltinglas^ 
(head  of  the  Eustaces,  firom  whose  fisimily  lord  treasurers  or 
lord  deputies  of  Ireland  had  frequently  been  appointed^) 
firmly  resisted  this  arbitrary  procedure^  and  required  that 
a  parliament  might  be  called^  as  usual^  to  fix  the  demands 
on  the  subject.  Lord  Baltinglas  having  refused  the  payment 
of  an  illegal  cess  of  86/.,  was,  with  three  other  barons, 
immured  in  a  tower  of  Dublin-castle.  These  gallant  pre- 
cursors of  Hampden  sent  three  lawyers  to  complain  to  Eliza- 
beth of  the  oppressive  conduct  of  her  lord  deputy;  for  which 
presumption,  as  she  called  it,  she  incarcerated  the  unfortu- 
nate agents  in  the  Tower.  The  English  parliament,  how- 
ever, finding  their  sole  crime  was  insisting  that  Ireland 
should  not  be  taxed  without  the  authority  of  her  own 
parliament,  was  inclined  to  view  the  case  fiivourably.  Eliza- 
beth, therefore,  postponed  her  vengeance  on  Desmond  and 
Baltinglas,  and  ordered  their  liberation.  When  Philip  of 
Spain,  in  revenge  for  the  assistance  given  by  Elizabeth  to  his 
Protestant  subjects  in  the  Low  Countries,  proffered  aid  to  the 
Irish,  the  Gcraldines  and  Eustaces  flew  to  arms,  and  for  many 
years  sustained  a  contest  with  the  English  lord  deputy.  At 
length  the  earl  of  Desmond,  crushed  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers, became  a  fugitive,  and  after  wandering  about  in  glens 
and  forests  for  three  years,  was  surprised  in  a  lonely  hut  by  a 
party  of  his  enemies.  Kelly  of  Moriarty  struck  off  his  head, 
and  conveyed  it,  as  an  acceptable  present,  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
by  whose  order  it  was  fixed  on  London-bridge.* 

Then  the  lord  deputy  Mounljoy  commenced  that  horrid  war 

of  extermination  which  natives,  out  of  hatred  to  Elizabeth, 

call  "  the  hag's  wars.^'    The  houses  and  standing  com  of  the 

wretched  natives  were  burnt,  and  the  cattle  killed,  wherever 

■OMnden.    Lingard. 
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the  English  forces  came^  which  stanred  the  people  into  tem- 
porary submission.  When  some  of  the  horrors  of  the  case 
were  represented  to  the  queen^  and  she  found  the  state  to 
which  the  sister  island  was  reduced^  she  was  heard  to  exdaim^ 
bursting  into  tears  at  the  same  time^  '^  That  she  found  she  had 
sent  wolves,  not  shepherds,  to  govern  Ireland,  for  they  had 
left  nothing  but  ashes  and  carcases  for  her  to  reign  over  !'** 
This  deprecatory  speech  did  not,  however,  save  the  lives  of 
the  patriots  who  had  resisted  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  par- 
liaments. Edward  Eustace  (the  brother  of  lord  Baltinglas) 
was  hanged  in  Dublin ;  and  lord  Baltinglas  himself  fled  to 
Spain,  where  he  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart.  As  this 
patriotic  noble  had  personally  escaped  Elizabeth's  vengeance, 
a  peculiar  act  was  passed  to  place  his  vast  property  at  her  dis- 
posal ;  it  was  called  ^  the  statute  of  Baltinglas,'  which  confis- 
cated the  estates  belonging  to  the  Eustaces  in  Ireland,  although 
the  young  brother  of  lord  Baltinglas  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  rebelUon.*  The  latter  days  of  Elizabeth  were  certainly 
impoverished  and  embittered  by  the  long  strife  in  Ireland; 
and  if  her  sister  declared  '^  that,  when  dead,  Calais  would  be 
found  written  on  her  heart,''  Elizabeth  had  as  much  reason 
to  afiSrm,  that  the  burning  cares  connected  with  the  state  of 
Ireland  had  wasted  her  lamp  of  life. 

1  Sir  John  Ware's  Annalf  oflrelaiid. 
*  See  the  important  document  in  Egerton  FnperB,  pabliibed  by  tbe  Camden 
Society,  headed,  "Royal  Prerogative."  The  rev.  Charles  Eustace,  of  Kildare,  b 
the  representative  of  this  fiunily,  and  the  claimant  of  the  BaUinglas  peerage. 
The  illegal  attainder,  by  which  the  last  lord  Baltinglas  snffered,  could  not,  in 
point  of  law  or  justice,  affect  the  descendants  of  his  brother,  who  never  forfeited 
his  allegiance.  The  restoration  by  Qeorge  IV.  of  tbe  fbr^ted  peerages  to  the 
descendants  of  some  of  the  noblemen  who  snflered  fbr  their  devotion  to  the  canse 
of  Stuart^  was  not  only  a  generous  bat  a  politic  measure,  as  it  healed  all  ancient 
vroonds,  and  for  ever  qaendied  the  spirit  cf  hereditary  dinffection  to  the  reigning 
fimiily  in  many  a  noble  heart,  which,  from  that  hoar,  glowed  with  loyal  aifectioii 
to  the  sovereign,  in  grateftd  acknowledgment  of  the  royal  act  of  grace.  Sorely, 
the  services  which  the  fitther  and  brothers  of  the  venerable  claimant  of  the  Bal- 
tinglas peerage  have  performed  for  England,  have  been  snfficient  to  obliterate  the 
offence  of  tl^  collateral  ancestor,  the  onfbrtanate  but  patriotic  victim  of  the 
nnooDstitntioDal  government  of  Elizabeth  in  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  rX. 


Bvil  oooBequenoet  from  the  detention  of  Maiy  queen  of  Scots— Floti  against 
Elizabeth's  life — Her  parsimony — ^Altercation  with  the  Scotch  ambassadors 
-^Hard  treatment  of  the  earls  of  Korthnmberfand  and  Amndel — Takes 
oflfence  with  Leicester — Her  anger — Qoarreb  with  Burldgb — L^oester's 
jealousy  of  Baleigh — Fiist  notice  of  Essex — Charles  Blomit  attracts  the  royal 
fkyoar---Scandals  regarding  him— Essex's  jealousy — Babington's  conspiracy 
— Elizabeth's  peril — Qneen  of  Soots  implicated — Her  removal  to  Fotheringay 
— ^Phweedings  against  Mary — ^Elizabeth's  irritation — Her  levity — Petitioned 
by  parliament  to  put  Mary  to  death — Her  speech — Elizabeth  and  the  French 
ambassadors— Msfy's  sentence — Her  letter  to  the  qneen — ^Elizabeth's  haughty 
letter  to  the  king  of  France — ^Her  scornful  treatment  of  the  Scotch  flmbnflmi 
dors — Crooked  policy  of  her  ministers — Excited  state  of  her  mind — Scenes 
between  her  and  Davison — She  ngns  Mary's  death-warrant — Jests  on  the 
subject — Earnest  desire  fbr  TAturfs  assassination — ^Her  dream — Receives  the 
news  of  Mary's  death — Bates  her  ministry — Disgrace  of  Davison — Queen's 
excuses  to  the  French  ambassador — ^Hypocritical  letter  to  the  king  of  Scots 
— ^Pope  Sixtus  y .  commends  her  spirit^  but  proclaims  a  crusade  against  her. 

The  unjust  detention  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  an  English 
prison  had,  for  fifteen  years,  proved  a  source  of  personal 
misery  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  perpetual  incentive  to  crime. 
The  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart — jealousy,  hatred, 
and  revenge,  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement  by 
the  confederacies  that  were  formed  in  her  dominions,  in  be- 
half of  the  captive  heiress  of  the  crown.  Her  ministers  pur- 
sued a  systematic  course  of  espionage  and  treachery  in  order 
to  discover  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  and  when 
discovered,  omitted  no  means,  however  base,  by  which  they 
might  be  brought  under  the  penalty  of  treason.*  The  sacri* 
fice  of  human  life  was  appalling;  the  violation  of  all  moral 
>  See  Camden.    Bishop  Qoodman.    Howell's  State  Trials. 
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and  diyine  restrictions  of  conscience  more  melancholy  still. 
ScafiEblds  streamed  with  blood;  the  pestilential  gaols  were 
crowded  with  yictims^  the  greater  portion  of  whom  died  of 
feyer  or  famine^  unpitied  and  unrecorded^  save  in  the  annals 
of  private  &milies.^ 

Among  the  features  of  this  agitating  period^  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  persons  of  disordered  intellects  accusing  them- 
selves of  designs  against  the  life  of  their  sovereign^  and 
denouncing  others  as  their  accomplices.  Such  was  the  case 
with  regard  to  SomerviUe^  an  insane  Catholic  gentleman, 
who  attacked  two  persons  with  a  drawn  sword^  and  declared 
that  he  would  murder  every  Protestant  in  England^  and  the 
queen  as  their  head.  Somerville  had^  unfortunately^  mar-: 
ried  the  daughter  of  Edward  Arden^  a  high-spirited  gentle- 
man of  ancient  descent  in  Warwickshire^  and  a  VJTiam^  of 
Shakspeare's  mother.  Arden  had  incurred  the  deadly  malice 
of  Leicester^  not  only  for  refusing  to  wear  his  livery^  like  the 
neighbouring  squires^  to  swell  his  pomp  during  queen  Eliia- 
beth^s  visit  to  Kemlworth,  "but  chiefly/'  says  Dugdale,  ''for 
galling  him  by  certain  strong  expressions  touching  his  pri- 
vate addresses  to  the  countess  of  Essex  before  she  was  his 
wife.''  These  offences  had  been  duly  noted  down  for  ven- 
geance; and  the  unfortunate  turn  which  the  madness  of  the 
lunatic  son-in-law  had  taken^  formed  a  ready  pretext  for  the 
arrest  of  Arden^  his  wife^  daughters^  sister^  and  a  missionary 
priest  named  Hall.  Arden  and  Hall  were  subjected  to  the 
torture^  and  Hall  admitted  that  Arden  had  once  been  heard 
to  wish  ''that  the  queen  were  in  heaven."  This  was  suffi- 
cient to  procure  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Arden. 
Somerville  was  found  strangled  in  his  cell  at  Newgate.  Hall 
and  the  ladies  were  pardoned.  As  the  insanity  of  Somerville 
was  notorious^  it  was  generally  considered  that  Arden  fell  a 

>  On  the  17th  of  November,  1577,  the  attoniey-genenl  was  directed  to  em* 
mine  Thomaa  Sherwood  on  the  rack,  and  orden  were  given  to  place  him  in  ihs 
dongeon  among  the  rats.  This  horrible  place  was  a  den  in  the  Tower  belovr 
high-water  mark,  entirely  dark,  and  the  resort  of  imramerable  imts,  whidi  bad 
been  known  to  woimd  and  maim  the  limbs  of  the  wretched  HAnigmg  of  this  don* 
geon;  bi^tt  Sherwood's  constancy  and  ooarage  were  not  subdued  by  the  boRon  of 
thisoeUL 
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victim  to  tlie  malice  of  Leicester^  who  parcelled  out  his  lands 
among  his  own  dependents.^ 

But  while  plots^  real  and  pretended^  threatening  the  life 
of  the  queen,  agitated  the  public  mind  from  day  to  day,  it 
had  become  customary  for  groups  of  the  populace  to  throw 
themselves  on  their  knees  in  the  dirt  by  the  wayside  when- 
ever she  rode  out,  and  pray  for  her  preservation,  invoking 
blessings  on  her  head,  and  confusion  to  the  papists,  with  the 
utmost  power  of  their  voices.  A  scene  of  this  kind  once  in- 
terrupted an  important  political  dialogue,  which  the  maiden 
queen  was  holding  with  the  French  ambassador  Mauvissi^re 
as  he  rode  by  her  side  firom  Hampton-Court  to  London,  in 
November  1583.  She  was  in  the  act  of  discussing  the  plots 
of  the  Jesuits,  "when,''  says  he,*  "just  at  this  moment  many 
people,  in  large  companies,  met  her  by  the  way,  and  kneeling 
on  the  ground,  with  divers  sorts  of  prayers  wished  her  a 
thousand  blessings,  and  that  the  evil-disposed  who  meant  to 
harm  her  might  be  discovered,  and  punished  as  they  deserved. 
She  frequently  stopped  to  thank  them  for  the  afTection  they 
manifested  for  her.  She  and  I  being  alone  amidst  her 
retinue,  mounted  on  goodly  horses,  she  observed  to  me  'that 
she  saw  clearly  that  she  was  not  disliked  by  all.' '' 

The  parsimony  of  Elizabeth  in  aU  affairs  of  state  policy, 
where  a  certain  expenditure  was  required,  often  embarrassed 
her  ministers,  and  traversed  the  arrangements  they  had 
made,  or  were  desirous  of  making,  in  her  name  with  foreign 
princes.  Walsingham  was  so  greatly  annoyed  by  her  ma- 
jesty's teasing  minuteness  and  provoking  interference  in 
regard  to  money  matters,  that  he  took  the  liberty  of  penning 
a  long  letter  of  remonstrance  to  her,  amounting  to  an  abso- 
lute lecture  on  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  this  epistle  he 
uses  the  following  expressions : — 

**  Heretofore  your  majesty's  predecessors,  in  matters  of  perQ,  did  never  look 
into  chai^ges,  though  their  treasure  was  neither  so  great  as  your  majesty's  is,  nor 
their  suhjects  so  wealthy,  nor  so  willing  to  contribute.  A  person  that  is  dis- 
eased, if  he  look  only  upon  the  medicine  without  regard  of  the  pain  he  sustidneth, 

*  Camden. 
*  Beports  of  Maovissi^  do  Castebao.    Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots, 
▼oL  iu  p.  89. 
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cumot  in  reMon  and  nature  but  abhor  the  same;  i^  therefore,  no  peril,  wfaj 
then  *iM  yain  to  be  at  charges,  but  if  there  be  peril,  it  is  hard  that  chaigea 
ahoald  be  preferred  before  p^iL  I  pray  God  that  the  abatement  of  the  charges 
towards  tlmt  nobleman  thi^  ha&  the  custody  of  the  ho9om  terpetU,  [meaning 
Mary  qoeen  of  Scots,]  hath  not  lessened  his  care  in  keeping  of  her.  To  think 
that  in  a  man  of  his  birth  and  quality,  after  twelve  years'  travail  in  charge  of 
such  weighty  to  have  an  abatement  of  allowance,  and  no  recompense  otbemise 
made,  shoold  not  breed  discontentment,  no  man  that  hath  reason  can  so  judge; 
and,  therefore,  to  have  so  special  a  charge  committed  to  a  person  discontented, 
every  body  seeth  it  standeth  no  way  witib  policy.  What  dangerous  effects  this 
loose  keqang  hath  bred,  the  taking  away  of  Morton,  the  alienatioa  of  the 
king,  [James  of  Scotland,]  and  a  general  revolt  in  religion,  intended  [oaosed] 
only  by  her  charges,  doth  show.* 

Elizabeth  had  curtailed  the  allowance  of  fifty-two  pounds 
per  week^  which  had  been,  in  the  first  instance,  granted  to 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  board  and  maintenance  of  the 
captive  queen  of  Scots  and  her  household,  to  thirty.  The 
earl  complained  of  being  a  great  loser,  and  pinched  the  table 
of  his  luckless  charge  in  so  niggardly  a  fashion,  that  a  serious 
complaint  was  made  to  queen  Elizabeth  by  the  French  am- 
bassador, of  the  badness  and  meanness  of  the  diet  provided 
for  Mary.  Elizabeth  wrote  a  severe  reprimand  to  Shrews- 
bury ;  on  which  he  petitioned  to  be  released  firom  the  odious 
office  that  had  been  thrust  upon  him.  After  a  long  delay 
his  resignation  was  accepted,  but  he  had  to  give  up  his 
gloomy  castle  of  Tutbury  for  a  prison  for  Mary,  no  other 
house  in  England,  it  was  presumed,  being  so  thoroughly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  royal  captive  as  an  abiding  place.'  Walsing- 
ham's  term  of  "bosom  serpenf  appears  peculiarly  infeli- 
citous as  applied  to  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  never  admitted 
to  Elizabeth's  presence,  or  vouchsafed  the  courtesies  due  to 
a  royal  lady  and  a  guest;  but,  when  crippled  with  chronic 
maladies,  was  denied  the  trifling  indulgence  of  a  coach,  or 
an  additional  servant  to  carry  her  in  a  chair. 

Mauvissiere,  in  a  letter  to  his  own  court,  gives  an  amusing 
detail  of  an  altercation  which  was  carried  on  between  Eliza- 
beth and  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  on  account  of  the 
execution  of  Morton,  in  which  she  vituperated  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  the  young  king  James,  and  in  the  midst  of  her 
choler  exclaimed,  "  I  am  more  afraid  of  making  a  fault  in 

1  Complete  Ambassador,  p.  427.  *  Lodge's  BlnstnUaona. 
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my  Latin,  than  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  France,  and  Scotland, 
the  whole  house  of  Ghiise,  and  their  confederates/^  *  In  the 
previous  year,  when  James  had  despatched  his  favourite 
minister,  the  duke  of  Lenox,  with  a  letter  and  message  to 
her  explanatory  of  the  late  events  in  Scotland,  she  at  first 
refused  to  see  him,  and  when  she  was  at  last  induced  to 
grant  him  an  interview,  she,  according  to  the  phrase  of  Cal- 
derwood,  the  historian  of  the  kirk,  *^  rattled  him  up  '^  on  the 
subject  of  his  political  conduct ;  but  he  replied  with  so  much 
mildness  and  politeness,  that  her  wrath  was  subdued,  and 
she  parted  firom  him  courteously. 

The  young  king  was  now  marriageable,  and  his  mother's 
intense  desire  for  him  to  marry  with  a  princess  of  Spain  was 
well  known.  K  such  an  alliance  were  once  accomplished,  it 
might  be  suspected  that  the  English  Catholics,  assured  of  aid 
both  from  Scotland  and  Spain,  would  no  longer  endure  the 
severity  of  the  penal  laws  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  a 
queen,  whose  doubtful  legitimacy  might  afford  a  convenient 
pretext  to  the  malcontent  party  for  her  deposition.  The 
Jesuits,  undismayed  by  tortures  and  death,  arrayed  their 
talents,  their  courage,  and  their  subtlety  against  Elizabeth 
with  quiet  determination;  and  plots,  and  rumours  of  plots 
against  her  life  and  government  thickened  round  her.  The 
details  of  these  would  require  a  foUo  volume.  The  most 
important  in  its  effects  was  that  in  which  the  two  Throck- 
mortons,  Francis  and  George,  were  implicated  with  Charles 
Paget,  in  a  correspondence  with  Morgan,  an  exiled  Catholic, 
employed  in  the  queen  of  Scots'  service  abroad.  Francis 
Throckmorton  endured  the  rack  thrice  with  unflinching  con- 
stancy ;  but  when,  with  bruised  and  distorted  limbs,  he  was 
led  for  a  fourth  examination  to  that  terrible  machine,  he  was 
observed  to  tremble.  The  nervous  system  had  been  wholly 
disarranged,  and,  in  the  weakness  of  exhausted  nature,  he 
made  admissions  which  appeared  to  implicate  Mendo9a,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  as  the  author  of  a  plot  for  dethroning 
queen  Elizabeth.  Mendo9a  indignantly  denied  the  charge 
when  called  upon  to  answer  it  before  the  privy  council,  and 
1  MS.  HarL,  ibHo  398. 
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retorted  upon  Burleigh  the  injury  that  had  been  done  to  his 
sovereign  by  the  detention  of  the  treasure  in  the  Genoese 
vessels.^  He  was^  however^  ordered  to  quit  England  without 
delay.  Lord  Paget  and  Charles  Arundel  fled  to  France, 
where  they  set  forth  a  statement  that  they  had  retired  be- 
yond seas,  not  firom  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  Leicester's  malice.  Lord  Paget  was  brother  to  one 
of  the  persons  accused.  Throckmorton  retracted  on  the 
scaffold  all  that  had  been  wrung  firom  his  reluctant  lips  by 
the  terrors  of  the  rack. 

The  capture  of  Creighton,  the  Scotch  Jesuit,  and  the 
seizure  of  his  papers,  which  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
destroy  by  throwing  them  into  the  sea  when  he  found  the 
vessel  in  which  he  had  taken  his  passage  pursued  by  the 
queen's  ships,  brought  to  light  an  important  mass  of  evidence 
connected  with  the  projected  invasion  of  England,  and  Eli- 
Eabeth  perceived  that  a  third  of  her  subjects  were  ready  to 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the  name  of  Mary  Stuart 
At  this  momentous  crisis,  the  treachery  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land's mercenary  envoy,  Arthur  Gray,  by  putting  Elizabeth 
in  possession  of  the  secrets  of  his  own  court  and  the  plans  of 
the  captive  queen,  enabled  her  to  countermine  the  operations 
of  her  foes.  She  out-manoeuvred  king  James,  and,  as  usual, 
bribed  his  cabinet;  she  first  duped,  and  then  crushed  Maiy, 
and  laid  the  rod  of  her  vengeance  with  such  unsparing 
severity  on  her  Catholic  subjects,  that  the  more  timorous 
fled,  as  the  reformers  had  done  in  the  reign  of  her  sister,  to 
seek  liberty  of  conscience,  as  impoverished  exiles,  in  foreign 
lands.  It  was  not,  however,  every  one  who  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  escape.  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother 
to  the  unfortunate  earl  Thomas,  who  had  been  beheaded  for 
his  share  in  the  northern  rebellion,  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
on  pretext  of  having  implicated  himself  in  the  Throckmorton 
plot.  Shelly,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  having  admitted  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  in  a  confession  extorted  by  the  rack. 
After  having  been  detained  more  than  a  year  in  dose  con- 
finement, without  being  brought  to  trial,  the  eari  was  found 

1  C^amden. 
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one  morning  dead  in  his  bed,  with  three  dugs  lodged  in  his 
heart.  Suspicions  were  entertained  that  he  had  been  mur* 
dered,  but  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  oi  felo  de  se,  it 
haying  been  deposed  that  he  had  been  heard  to  swear,  with 
an  awful  oath,  ^^that  the  queen,^'  whom  he  irreverently  de- 
signated by  a  name  only  proper  to  a  female  of  the  canine 
race,  "should  not  have  his  estates;''  and  therefore,  to  avert 
the  consequences  which  would  result  &om  an  act  of  attainder 
being  passed  upon  him,  he  had  obtained  a  pistol  through  the 
intervention  of  a  friend,  and  shot  himself  in  his  bed.^ 

A  more  lingering  tragedy  was  the  doom  of  Philip  Howard, 
earl  of  Arundel,  the  eldest  son  of  the  beheaded  duke  of 
Norfolk.  This  young  nobleman  had  been  educated  in  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  was  married,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  to 
one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the  ancient  family  of  Dacre.  Her 
he  at  first  neglected,  intoxicated,  as  it  appears,  by  the  se- 
ductive pleasures  of  the  court,  and  the  flattering  attentions 
which  the  queen  lavished  upon  him.  It  had  even  been 
whispered  among  the  courtiers,  '*  that  if  he  had  not  been  a 
married  man,  he  might  have  aspired  to  the  hand  of  his 
sovereign.''  *  Meantime  his  deserted  wife,  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  country,  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  probably  through  the  persuasions  of  her 
husband's  grandfather,  Fitzalan  earl  of  Arundel.  On  the 
death  of  that  nobleman,  Philip  Howard  claimed  to  succeed 
him  in  his  honours  and  estates.  His  claims  were  admitted, 
end  he  took  his  place  in  the  house  of  lords  as  earl  of 
Arundel  and  premier  peer  of  England,  for  there  were  then 
no  dukes,  his  father  having  been  the  last  man  who  bore  that 
dignity  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  prophetic  malediction 
which  was  denounced  against  Reuben, — "unstable  as  water, 
thou  shalt  not  excel,"  appears  peculiarly  applicable  to  both 
these  unfortunate  Howards.  They  were  of  a  temperament 
too  soft  and  timid  for  the  times,  and  the  very  excess  of 
caution  which  they  exercised  to  avoid  conmiitting  themselves, 

»  Horace  Walpole.    Bayley's  History  of  the  Tourer. 
*  MS.  Life  of  Philip  earl  of  Anmdel,  in  possession  of  the  doke  of  Norfolk. 
Howard  Memorials, 
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either  personally  or  politically^  was  the  cause  of  exciting  a 
greater  degree  of  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  their  wary  and 
observant  sovereign  than  would  probably  have  been  the 
result  of  a  more  manly  line  of  conduct. 

Arundel,  with  naturally  virtuous  and  refined  inclinations, 
had  been  led,  by  the  contagious  influence  of  evil  companions, 
into  a  career  of  sinful  folly,  which  impaired  his  fortune, 
deprived  him  of  the  respect  of  his  friends,  and  excited  the 
contempt  of  his  enemies.  The  repeated  slights  that  were 
put  upon  him  rendered  him  at  length  aware  of  the  light  in 
which  he  was  regarded  in  that  fSedse  flattering  court,  and  in 
the  mingled  bitterness  of  self-reproach  and  resentment  he 
retired  to  Arundel-castle.  There  he  became,  for  the  first 
time,  sensible  of  the  virtues  and  endearing  qualities  of  his 
neglected  wife,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  mariL  of  tender 
attention,  to  atone  for  his  past  faults.  The  queen  took 
umbrage  at  ArundePs  withdrawing  from  court.  Notwith- 
standing the  caresses  she  had  lavished  upon  him,  she  re- 
garded him  with  distrust  as  the  son  of  the  beheaded  Norfolk. 
The  nature  of  her  feelings  towards  the  family  of  that  un- 
fortunate nobleman  had  been  betrayed  as  early  as  two  years 
after  his  execution,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sister,  the  lady 
Berkeley,  kneeling  to  solicit  some  favour  at  her  hand. 
''No,  no,  my  lady  Berkeley,''  exclaimed  her  majesty,  turning 
hastily  away;  "we  know  you  will  never  love  us  for  your 
brother's  death."  *  Yet  Elizabeth  amused  herself  with  co- 
quetting with  the  disinherited  heir  of  Norfolk  tiU  his  recon- 
ciliation with  his  deserted  countess  provoked  her  into  un- 
eqiuvocal  manifestations  of  hostility,  and  confirmed  the 
general  remark,  that  ''  no  married  man  could  hope  to  retain 
her  favour,  if  he  lived  on  terms  of  affection  with  his  wife." 

The  first  indications  of  her  displeasure  feU  on  the  weaker 
vessel.  Lady  Arundel  was  presented  for  recusancy,  and 
confined  under  the  royal  warrant  to  the  house  of  sir  Thomas 
Shirley  for  twelve  months.^  Arundel  was  deeply  ofiended 
at  the  persecution  of  his  lady  and  the  deprivation  of  her 
society,  of  which  he  had  learned  the  value  too  late.  He  was 
*  Smythe's  Lives  of  the  Berkleys.  *  Howard  Memoriali. 
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himself,  in  heart,  a  conyert  to  the  same  faith  which  she 
openly  professed ;  and  being  much  importuned  by  the  friends 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  to  enter  into  the  various  confederacies 
formed  in  her  favour,  he  determined  to  avoid  further  danger 
by  quitting  England.  His  secretary,  Mumford,  had  already 
engaged  a  passage  for  him  in  a  vessel  that  was  to  sail  from 
Hull,  when  he  was  informed  that  it  was  her  majest3r^s  inten- 
tion to  honour  him  with  a  visit  at  Arundel-house.  Elizabeth 
came,  was  magnificently  entertained,  behaved  graciously,  and 
carried  her  dissimulation  so  far  as  to  speak  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation of  her  host  to  the  French  ambassador,  Mauvis- 
si^  de  Castelnau,  who  was  present.  '*  She  praised  the  earl 
of  Arundel  much  for  his  good-nature,'^  says  that  statesman ; 
but  when  she  took  her  leave  of  him,  she  thanked  him  for  his 
hospitality,  and  in  return,  bade  him  '^  consider  himself  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  house.^'  His  brother,  lord  William 
Howard,  and  Mumford  his  secretary,  were  arrested  at  the 
same  time.*  They  were  subjected  to  very  rigorous  examina- 
tions, and  Mumford  was  threatened  with  the  rack.  Nothing, 
however,  was  elicited  that  could  furnish  grounds  for  proceed- 
ing against  any  of  the  parties,  and  after  a  short  imprison- 
ment they  were  set  at  liberty. 

Arundel,  after  this,  attempted  once  more  to  leave  England, 
and  had  actually  embarked  and  set  sail  from  the  coast  of 
Sussex.  The  vessel  was  chased  at  sea  by  two  of  the  queen's 
ships ;  he  was  taken,  brought  back,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower.* 
Previous  to  his  departure  he  had  written  a  pathetic  letter 
to  Elizabeth,  complaining  of  the  adverse  fortune  which  had 
now  for  several  generations  pursued  his  house, — ^his  father 
and  grandfather  having  perished  on  a  scaffold  without  just 
cause;  his  great-grandfather  having  also  suffered  attainder 
and  condemnation  to  the  block,  from  which  he  only  escaped, 
as  it  were,  by  miracle ;  and  the  same  evil  fortunes  appearing 
to  pursue  him,  he  saw  no  other  means  of  escaping  the  snares 
of  his  powerful  enemies  and  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience, 
than  leaving  the  realm.    This  letter  was  to  have  been  pre- 

>  MS.  life  of  FhmpH<mBrd,  in  potMnon  of  the  diike  of  Norfolk, 
s  Memoriias  of  the  Howwd  Family.    MS.  Life  of  Fhilip  Howard. 
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sented  to  the  queen  by  AnmdePs  sister,  lady  Margaret 
Sackville;  but  she  and  lord  William  Howard  were  placed 
under  arrest  ahnost  simultaneously  with  himself.  The 
countess  of  Arundel  was  then  near  her  lying-in.  She 
brought  forth  a  fair  son,  and  sent  to  gladden  her  captive 
lord  with  the  tidings  of  her  safety,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  his  earnest  desire  for  the  birth  of  an  heir;  but  lest  he 
should  take  comfort  at  the  news,  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  suspense  many  months,  and  was  then  fabely  informed 
that  his  lady  had  borne  another  daughter.* 

Lady  Arundel  was  treated  with  great  cruelty.  All  her 
goods  were  seized  in  the  queen's  name,  and  they  left  her 
nothing  but  the  beds  on  which  she  and  the  two  servants, 
who  now  constituted  her  sole  retinue,  lay,  and  these  were 
only  lent  as  a  great  favour.  After  Elizabeth  had  despoiled 
and  desolated  Arundel-house,  she  came  there  one  day,  in  the 
absence  of  its  sorrowing  mistress,  and  espying  a  sentence 
written  by  her  with  a  diamond  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  one  of 
the  windows,  expressing  a  hope  of  better  fortunes,  she  cruelly 
answered  it,  by  inscribing  under  it  another  sentence  indi- 
cative of  anger  and  disdain.^  Arundel  was  fined  ten  thousand 
pounds  by  a  Star-chamber  sentence,  for  having  attempted  to 
quit  the  realm  without  leave.  He  was  also  condenmed  to 
suflFer  imprisonment  during  her  majesty's  pleasure.  Nothing 
less  than  a  life-long  term  of  misery  satisfied  the  vengeance 
of  Elizabeth. 

The  famous  association  for  the  protection  of  queen  Eliza* 
beth  against  ^^  popish  conspirators,^'  was  devised  by  Leices- 
ter. All  who  subscribed  it  bound  themuselves  to  prosecute 
to  the  death,  or  as  far  as  they  were  able,  all  who  should 
attempt  any  thing  against  the  queen.  Elizabeth,  who  was 
naturally  much  gratified  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
majority  of  her  subjects  hastened  to  enrol  themselves  as 

1  Memorialg  of  the  Howard  Family.  MS.  Life  of  Philip  Howard. 
*  MS.  Life  of  Anne  oonntess  of  Arondel,  at  Norfi^-hoase,  quoted,  in  thff 
Howard  Memorials,  hy  the  late  Henry  Howard,  esq.,  of  Corby.  Probably  tho 
sentence  written  by  the  unfortunate  countess  was  a  distich  in  rhyme,  as  she  was 
an  elegant  poet;  and  that  Elizabeth's  re^Kmse  was  one  of  the  sharp  epignunmatio 
couplets  for  which  she  was  oelotoited. 
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her  voluntary  protectors^  imagined  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
would  be  mortified  and  depressed  at  an  institution^  which 
proved  how  little  she  had  to  hope  from  the  disaffection  of 
Englishmen  to  their  reigning  sovereign.  "Her  majesty/' 
writes  Walsingham  to  Sadler,  "  could  well  like  that  this  as- 
sociation were  shown  to  the  queen,  your  charge,  upon  some 
apt  occasion;  and  that  there  were  good  regard  had  both 
unto  her,  her  countenance  and  speech,  after  the  perusing 
thereof/'  ^  Mary  Stuart  disappointed  the  prying  malignity 
of  the  parties  by  whom  she  was  exposed  to  this  inquisitorial 
test,  by  her  frank  and  generous  approval  of  the  association, 
and  astonished  them  by  offering  to  subscribe  it  herself.  The 
new  parliament,  which  had  been  summoned  of  necessity,  the 
last  having  been  dissolved  after  the  unprecedented  duration, 
of  eleven  years,  converted  the  bond  of  this  association  into  a 
statute,  wliich  provided, — 

''  That  any  penon,  by  or  for  whom  lebeDion  should  be  ezdted^  or  the  qoeen'e 
life  sttadLed,  might  be  tried  by  oommiaBion  under  the  great  leal,  and  adjudged  to 
captal  pimishment.  And  if  the  queen's  life  should  be  taken  away,  then  any  per- 
son by  or  for  whom  soch  act  was  committed  shonld  be  capitally  punished,  and  tJw 
ksoe  of  such  person  cot  <^  from  the  suocessioQ  to  the  crown." 

'^  It  is  imnecessary,''  observes  that  great  civilian,  sir  James 
Mackintosh,  with  reference  to  this  act,  "  to  point  out  the  mon- 
strous hardship  of  making  the  queen  of  Scots,  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  responsible  for  acts  done  for  her,  or 
in  her  name.*'  *  Such,  however,  was  the  object  of  the  statute, 
which  was  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  judicial  murder 
of  the  heiress-presumptive  to  the  throne,  and  also  for  the 
exclusion  of  her  son  from  the  succession.  This  clause,  sir 
James  Mackintosh  affirms,  was  ascribed  to  Leicester,  who  had 
views  for  himself,  or  his  brother-in-law  Huntington,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  house  of  Clarence. 

Elizabeth  was,  at  this  juncture,  on  terms  of  conventional 
civility  with  Heniy  III.  of  France.  Sir  Edward  Stafford, 
her  ambassador,  in  a  letter  from  Paris  detailing  the  dangerous 
illness  of  that  prince,  informs  her  good  grace,  in  his  postscript^ 
of  a  present  that  was  in  preparation  for  her.    *^  There  is,** 

>  Sadler's  State-Papen,  vol.  iL  p.  480. 
*  Higboary  of  England,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydopssdia^  voL  iL  p.  800. 
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says  he,  ''the  fairest  caroche,  ahnost  ready  to  be  sent  your 
majesty,  that  ever  I  saw.  It  must  needs  be  well  in  the  end, 
the  king  hath  changed  the  workmanship  of  it  so  often,  and 
never  is  contented,  not  thinking  it  good  enough.'^  *  Henry, 
however,  continued  to  advocate  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate 
sister-in-law,  Mary  Stuart,  and  his  ambassadors  made  per- 
petual intercessions  in  her  favour  to  Elizabeth,  who  generally 
received  these  representations  with  a  stormy  bur^t  of  anger 
and  disdain.  Henry  was  too  much  paralysed  by  internal 
commotions  and  foreign  foes  to  resent  the  contempt  with 
which  his  remonstrances  were  treated  by  his  haughty  neigh-p 
hour,  far  less  was  he  able  to  contend  with  her  for  the  domi* 
nion  of  the  Low  Countries.  Elizabeth  possessed  the  power, 
but  prudently  declined  the  name  of  sovereign  of  those  states, 
though  the  deputies  on  their  knees  again  offered  her  that  title 
aft«r  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  She  sent,  however,  a 
considerable  military  force  to  their  aid,  under  the  command 
of  her  quondam  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicester.  If  we  may 
credit  the  private  letters  of  the  French  ambassador,  Mauvis- 
siere,  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  this  appointment  was  intended 
by  Elizabeth,  and  the  predominant  party  in  her  cabinet,  as  a 
sort  of  honourable  banishment  for  Leicester,  whom  they  were 
all  desirous  of  getting  out  of  the  way.  According  to  the 
same  authority,  Christopher  Blount,  though  a  Catholic,  was 
sent  out  by  the  queen  as  a  spy  on  Leicester.  Leicester  was 
received  with  signal  honours  by  the  States,  on  which  he  as- 
sumed the  airs  of  regality,  and  sent  for  his  countess,  with 
intent  to  hold  a  court  that  should  rival  that  of  England  in 
splendour.^  ''  It  was  told  her  majesty,*'  writes  one  of  Lei- 
cester's kinsmen  to  his  absent  patron,  "that  my  lady  was 
prepared  to  come  over  presently  to  your  excellency,  with 
such  a  train  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  such  rich  coaches, 
litters,  and  side-saddles,  that  her  majesty  had  none  such; 
and  that  there  should  be  such  a  court  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men as  should  far  surpass  her  majesty's  court  here."  This 
information  did  not  a  little  stir  her  majesty  to  extreme  choler 

»  Sloane  MS.,  i.  p,  4160. 
*  Incdited  State-Paper  MSS.;  Maiy  Stuart,  vol  xv.  p.  Ul. 
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at  all  the  vain  doings  th^re^  sayings  with  great  oatlis^  ''she 
would  have  no  more  courts  under  her  obeisance  but  her  own, 
and  would  revoke  you  firom  thence  with  all  speed/' '  This 
letter  confirms  the  report  of  Mauvissiere,  who,  in  one  of  his 
intercepted  confidential  communications  to  the  captive  queen 
of  Scots,  observes,  ^'The  earl  of  Leicester  takes  great  au- 
thority in  Flanders,  not  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
queen.  8he  will  neither  allow  him  supplies  of  money,  nor 
permit  his  wife  to  come  out  to  him/'*  ^I  will  let  the  up- 
start know,''  exclaimed  the  last  and  proudest  of  the  Tudor 
sovereigns,  in  the  first  fierce  explosion  of  her  jealousy  and 
disdain,  ''how  easily  the  hand  which  has  exalted  him  can 
beat  him  down  to  the  dust."  Under  the  impetus  of  these 
feelings  she  penned  the  following  scornful  letter,  which  she 
despatched  to  him  by  her  vice-chamberlain^  who  was  also 
charged  with  a  verbal  rating  on  the  subject  of  his  offences, — 
doubtless  well  worth  the  hearing,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
sample  of  the  letter  :— 

"  How  oontemptaously  jcm  have  carried  yonnelf  to^raidf  tis  yoa  diaU  under* 
«taiid  by  this  messenger,  whom  we  send  to  you  for  that  purpose.  We  little  thought 
that  one,  whom  we  had  raised  out  of  the  dust,  and  prosecuted  with  such  singular 
iavour  above  all  others,  would,  with  so  great  contempt,  have  slighted  and  broken 
our  commands  in  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence,  ai^  so  highly  comoeming  us 
and  our  honour.  Whereof,  though  you  haire  but  small  regard,  contrary  to  what 
you  ought  by  your  allegiance,  yet  thhik  not  that  we  are  so  careless  of  repuring  it, 
that  we  can  bury  so  gnat  an  ii\)ury  in  nlenoe  and  oblivion."' 

She  also  wrote  to  the  States,  "that  as,  to  their  disgrace 
and  without  her  knowledge,  they  had  conferred  the  absolute 
government  of  the  coirfederate  States  upon  Leicester,  her 
subject,  though  she  had  refused  it  herself,  she  now  required 
them  to  eject  Leicester  from  the  office  they  had  unadvisedly 
conferred  upon  him."*  The  States  returned  a  submissive 
answer,  and  Leicester  expressed  the  deepest  contrition  for 
having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  her  displeasure. 
At  first,  she  preserved  great  show  of  resentment,  threatened 
to  recall  and  punish  him,  and  rated  Burleigh  for  endeavour- 
ing to  excuse  him.     Burleigh,  on  this,  tendered  his  resigna- 

>  Hardwicke  State-Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  229. 
*  Inedited  State-Paper  office  MS.;  Mary  Stuart,  vol.  zv. 
'  Sidney  Pkipers,  voL  i^  pp.  51>  52.  *  Ibid. 
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tion ;  Elizabeth  called  him  ^^  a  presumptuous  fellow/^  but  the 
next  momiiig  her  choler  abated.  She  had  vented  her  dis- 
pleasure in  empty  words,  and  the  council  induced  her  to 
sanction  the  measure  of  sending  supplies  of  men  and  money 
to  Leicester.  Soon  after  this  reconciliation  was  effected, 
Elizabeth  began  to  speak  of  Leicester  in  her  wonted  terms 
of  partial  regard.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  a  postscript  to  a 
courteous  letter  addressed  by  h\m  to  the  absent  £&Tourite, 
says,  ''The  queen  is  in  very  good  terms  with  you,  and, 
thanks  be  to  Grod,  well  pacified,  and  you  are  again  her  sweet 
Robin.'*  Bitterly  jealous,  however,  was  ''sweet  Robin'*  of 
the  graceful  and  adroit  yoimg  courtier  whom  he  suspected 
of  having  superseded  him  in  the  favour  of  his  royal  mistress, 
by  whom,  indeed,  Raleigh  appears  at  that  time  to  have 
been  very  partially  regarded. 

When  the  queen  was  at  Croydon,  April  1585,  Raleigh 
carried  his  presumption  to  such  a  height,  as  to  appropriate 
the  lodgings  of  the  vice-chamberlain,  sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
to  his  own  use.  Hatton  indignantly  withdrew  to  his  own 
house  at  Holdenby,  whence  he  sent  a  pair  of  bracelets,  and 
a  true-love  knot  to  his  royal  mistress,  with  a  pathetic  lamen- 
tation at  his  enforced  absence  &om  the  sunshine  of  her  pre* 
sence,  leaving  it  to  Ids  old  ally  Heneage,  the  treasurer  of 
the  privy-chamber,  to  deliver  his  letter  and  tokens,  and  to 
explain  the  cause  which  prevented  him  from  attending  her 
majesty  at  Croydon  for  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Hene- 
age triumphantly  communicates  the  result,  in  one  of  his 
pleasant  letters  to  Hatton :  "  Your  bracelets,''  says  he,  "  be 
embraced  according  to  their  worth,  and  the  good-will  of  the 
sender."  After  mentioning  the  affectionate  manner  in  which 
her  ijaajesty  had  been  pleased  to  speak  of  Hatton,  he  adds, 
"  she  told  me, '  She  thought  your  absence  as  long  as  yourself 
did,  and  marvelled  that  you  came  not.'  I  let  her  majesty 
know  (understanding  it  by  Vamey)  that  you  had  no  place 
here  to  rest  yourself;  which,  after  standing  and  waiting,  you 
much  needed.  Whereupon  she  grew  very  much  displeased^ 
and  would  not  believe  that  any  should  be  placed  in  your 
lodging,  but  sending  Mr.  Darcy  to  understand  the  matter. 
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found  that  sir  Wa.  R.  [Walter  Raleigh]  lay  there;  where- 
with she  grew  more  angry  with  my  lord  chamberlain  than  I 
wished  she  had  been^  and  used  bitterness  of  speech  against 
R.,  telling  me  ^  that  she  had  rather  see  him  hanged  than 
equal  him  with  you,  or  that  the  world  should  think  she 
did  so/^'> 

Heneage  then  relates  the  gracious  manner  in  which  the 
maiden  monarch  received  her  handsome  vice-chamberlain^s 
gift  of  the  lore-knot.  '^  I  must  tell  you  her  highness  saith 
'  You  are  a  knave  to  send  her  such  a  things  and  of  that  price 
which  you  know  she  wiQ  not  send  you  back  again, — ^that  is, 
the  knot  she  most  loves,  and  she  thinks  cannot  be  undone/ '' 
These  flattering  expressions  were  evidently  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  quieting  Hatton's  jealousy  of  the  younger  and 
more  audacious  favourite,  on  whom  Elizabeth  had,  for  the 
last  three  years,  lavished  unbounded  tokens  of  her  regard. 
So  varied,  so  brilliant  were  the  talents  of  Raleigh,  as  soldier^ 
seaman,  statesman,  poet,  philosopher,  and  wit,  that  it  would 
have  been  wonderful  if  a  woman  so  peculiarly  susceptible  as 
Elizabeth  had  not  felt  the  power  of  his  fEiscinations.  Raleigh 
had,  withal,  higher  claims  to  the  notice  of  his  sovereign 
than  those  of  the  silken  courtiers  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  offering  the  incense  of  adulation  to  her  &ded  charms. 
The  first  possession  acquired  by  England  in  the  new  world 
was  discovered  by  him,  and  in  compliment  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth named  Virginia.  It  was  firom  this  coast  that  he  first 
introduced  tobacco  into  England.^  It  is  a  well-known  tra- 
dition, that  Raleigh's  servant,  entering  his  study  with  a 
foaming  tankard  of  ale  and  nutmeg  toast  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  with  a  lighted  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  envelop** 
ed  in  the  clouds  of  smoke  he  was  puffing  forth;  the  mmple 
fellow,  imagining  his  master  was  the  victim  of  an  inter- 
nal conflagration,  flimg  the  contents  of  the  tankard  in  his 
face  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  combustion,  and 

>  Additional  MSS.  British  MnBeam. 

*  The  anonymous  aathor  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  printed  in  London, 
1740,  affirms  that  he  saw  sir  Walter's  veritable  tobacoo-box  in  the  mnsenm  of 
Balph  Thoreshy,  the  historical  antiquary  at  Leeds. 
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then  ran  down  stairs  and  alarmed  the  £Eimily  with  dismal 
outcries  ^'  that  his  master  was  on  fire,  and  would  be  burned 
to  ashes  before  they  could  come  to  his  aid/' 

Notwithstanding  the  formidable  appearance  of  England's 
first  smoker  to  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  the  practice  soon 
became  so  general,  that  it  was  introduced  at  court,  and  even 
tolerated  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  her  own  presence,  of  which 
the  following  anecdote  affords  amusing  evidence.  One  day 
she  was  inquiring  very  minutely  as  to  the  various  virtues 
which  Raleigh  attributed  to  his  f&vourite  herb,  and  he  as- 
sured her  '^  that  no  one  understood  them  better  than  himself, 
for  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  all  its  qualities,  that  he 
could  even  tell  her  majesty  the  specific  weight  of  the  smoke 
of  every  pipe-full  he  consumed/'  The  queen,  though  she 
was  accustomed  to  take  Raleigh  for  her  oracle,  thought  he 
was  going  a  little  too  far  in  putting  the  licence  of  ax  traveller 
on  her,  and  laid  a  considerable  wager  with  him  that  he  could 
not  prove  his  words,  not  believing  it  possible  to  subject  so 
immaterial  a  substance  as  smoke  to  the  laws  of  the  balance. 
Raleigh,  however,  demonstrated  the  fact  by  weighing,  in  her 
presence,  the  tobacco  before  he  put  it  into  his  pipe,  and 
the  ashes  after  he  had  consumed  it,  and  convinced  her 
majesty  that  the  deficiency  proceeded  from  the  evaporation. 
Elizabeth  admitted  that  this  conclusion  was  sound  logic;  and 
when  she  paid  the  bet,  merrily  told  him,  "  that  she  knew  of 
many  persons  who  had  turned  their  gold  into  smoke,  but  he 
was  the  first  who  had  turned  smoke  into  gold."^ 

It  was  to  Raleigh's  patronage  that  Spenser  was  indebted 
for  an  introduction  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  much 
captivated  with  his  poetic  genius,  that  she,  in  a  moment  of 
generpus  enthusiasm,  promised  him  a  hundred  pounds;  but 
when  she  spoke  to  my  lord  treasurer  Burleigh  of  disbursing 
that  sum,  he  took  the  liberty  of  uttering  a  cynical  exclama- 
tion on  the  prodigality  of  awarding  so  large  a  guerdon  for  a 

>  Oldys.  Tobacco  had  been  long  cultiyated  in  Portogal,  whence  it  was  tntro- 
dnced  into  France  by  Jean  Nicot,  who  sent  some  seeds  to  Catherine  de  Hedids 
by  whom  it  was  so  gpreatly  patronised,  that  it  was  at  first  called  "  the  qneen's 
herb."  Smoking  soon  became  so  fiuhionable  at  the  court  of  France,  that  not 
only  the  gentlemen,  but  the  ladies  occasionally  indulged  themselves  wit^  a  j&pe. 
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song !  "  Give  him,  then,  what  is  reason,'^  rejoined  her  ma- 
jesty. Burleigh,  acting  in  conformity  with  the  hardness  of 
his  own  nature,  gave  him  nothing.  Affcer  a  pause  of  fruitless 
expectation,  the  disappointed  poet  addressed  the  following 
epigram  to  the  queen : — 

"  I  was  promiaed  on  a  time. 
To  have  reaBon  for  my  rl^me ; 
Since  that  tune,  nntU  this  season^ 
I  have  had  nor  rhyme  nor  reason." 

It  is  said,  that  by  these  lines  the  bard  outwitted  the  penu- 
rious minister,  for  Elizabeth,  considering  that  her  queenly 
honour  was  touched  in  the  matter,  insisted  that  he  should  be 
paid  the  hundred  pounds  which  she  had  at  first  promised. 
She  understood  her  business  as  a  sovereign  too  well  to  dis- 
gust a  man  who  possessed  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and 
Spenser,  in  return,  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing the  poetic  incense  of  his  gracefully  turned  compliments 
to  his  royal  mistress.  She  is  personified  in  the  Faerie  Queen, 
under  the  several  characters  of  Gloriana,  Belphcebe,  and 
Mercillae,  and  made  the  subject  of  the  highest  eulogiums  in 
each  of  these  allegorical  creations.  She  is  also  greatly  ex- 
tolled in  the  pastoral  poem  of  "  Colin  Clout's  come  home 
again,''  as  the  shepherdess  Cynthia,  the  lady  of  the  sea.  In 
this  quaint,  but  elegant  poem,  the  distress  of  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  on  account  of  his  temporary  disgrace  with  the 
queen,  is  pathetically  set  forth.  The  poem  was  probably 
written  at  the  desire  of  that  accomplished  courtier,  to  whom 
it  is  dedicated,  and  who  is  there  called  the  'shepherd  of 
the  ocean;'  and,  in  his  dialogue  with  the  other  illustrious 
swains,  is  made  by  Spenser  to  speak  thus  of  his  royal 
patroness : — 

"  Whose  glory,  greater  than  my  sunple  thought, 
I  found  much  greater  than  the  ibrmer  fiune. 
Snch  greatness  1  cannot  compare  to  aught; 
But  if  I  her  like  aught  on  earth  might  read, 
I  would  her  hken  to  a  crown  of  lilies 
Upon  a  virgin  bride's  adorned  head. 
With  roses  dight,  and  goolda,  and  dafiadillies; 
Or  like  the  drdet  of  a  turtle  true. 
In  which  all  colours  of  the  rainbow  be ; 
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Or  like  fiur  FhoBbe's  girland  shining  new. 
In  which  all  pure  perfection  one  may  see. 
But  vain  it  is  to  think,  hy  paragon 
Oi  earthly  things,  to  judge  of  things  divine; 
Her  power,  her  mercy,  and  her  wisdom  none 
Can  deem,  hut  who  the  Godhead  can  define ! 
Why  then  do  I,  hase  shepherd,  bold  and  blind. 
Presume  the  things  so  sacred  to  profaneP 
More  fit  it  is  f  adore,  with  humble  mind. 
The  image  of  the  heavens  in  shape  humane.'' 

After  this  hyperbolical  strain  of  adulation,  Spenser  goes  on 
to  explain,  that  it  was  the  '  shepherd  of  the  ocean '  who  first 
made  him  known  to  the  queen;  and  this  is  very  prettily 
done,  with  the  exception  of  the  epithet  goddess,  which  ap- 
plied to  any  lady,  whether  sovereign  or  beauty,  is  always  in 
bad  taste : — 

"  The  shepherd  of  the  ocean,  quoth  he, 
Unto  that  goddess*  grace  me  first  enhanced. 
And  to  mine  oaten  pipe  inclined  her  ear. 
That  she  thenceforth  theren  'gan  take  ddight, 
And  it  desired  at  timely  hours  to  hear. 
An  were  my  notes  but  rude  and  roughly  dight; 
For  not  by  measure  of  her  own  gpreat  n^nd 
And  wondrous  worth  she  met  my  ample  song. 
But  joy'd  that  country  shepherds  aught  could  find 
Worth  hearkening  to  amongst  that  learned  tlurong/' 

It  must  have  been  the  influence  of  party  spirit  alone  whidi 
could  have  blinded  Mulla's  bard  to  the  want  of  moral  justice 
displayed  by  him  in  endeavouring  to  distort  the  character 
and  situation  of  the  persecuted  captive,  Mary  Stuart,  into  the 
hideous  portrait  of  Duessa.  In  this,  however,  Spenser  was 
probably  only  performing  the  task  enjoined  to  him  by  the 
leaders  of  the  cabinet,  by  whom  nothing  was  omitted  that 
was  calculated  to  poison  the  minds,  both  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  people  of  England,  against  the  ill-fated  heiress  of 
the  realm. 

Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,*  is  supposed  to  have  been 

^  He  was  the  son  of  Walter  earl  of  Essex  and  Lettice  Knollys,  the  daughter 
of  tiie  queen's  first  cousin,  lady  Knollys,  daughter  of  Mary  Boleyn,  and  nster  to 
Henry  Carey,  lord  Hunsdon.  Lettice  Knollys  was  one  of  ^e  most  beautifbl  girls 
at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  seems  to  have  inherited  not  onty  the  dumns  of 
person,  but  the  &scina1ion  of  manners  of  the  queen's  mother  and  aunt,  Anne  and 
Mary  Boleyn.  She  married  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  became  the  mother  d  a  fimiOj 
beautiM  as  herself.  The  death  of  her  husband  the  eaii  of  Essex,  in  Ireland,  167^ 
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first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  queen  Elizabetli  by  his  step- 
father, Leicester,  in  the  hope  of  diverting  her  majesty^s  re- 
gard from  her  new  favourite  Baleigh,  whose  influence  was 
regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  her  ministers.  As  Essex  was 
the  great-grandson  of  Aime  Boleyn^s  sister  Mary,  and  Wil- 
liam Carey,  he  was  nearly  related  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who 
distinguished  him,  in  the  first  instance,  rather  as  a  youthful 
pet  and  kinsman,  than  a  lover.  The  yoimg  earl,  however, 
quickly  assumed  the  haughty  and  jealous  airs  of  a  person 
who  considered  that  he  had  a  right  to  distance  all  other 
pretenders  to  the  royal  favour.  Elizabeth's  fickle  fancy 
was  just  then  engaged  more  peculiarly  by  a  gentleman,  of 
whom  the  busy  plotting  conspirator  Morgan,  in  one  of  his 
secret  letters  to  the  captive  queen  of  Scots,  speaks  as  follows, 
commencing  with  an  allusion  to  supposed  coolness  between 
her  and  the  late  object  of  her  regard,  sir  Walter  Raleigh : 
'^ Whether,*'  writes  he,  ^'Raleigh,  the  mignon  of  her  of 
England,  be  weary  of  her  or  she  of  him,  I  hear  she  hath 
now  entertained  one  Blount,  brother  of  the  lord  Mountjoy, 
being  a  young  gentleman  whose  grandmother  she  may  be, 
for  her  age  and  his/'* 

was  attributed  to  poiflon,  adminutered  by  the  agents  of  Leicester,  who  had  on- 
fortunately  fidlen  in  love  with  Lettioe.  Earl  Walter,  before  he  died,  wrote  to 
the  queen,  recommending  his  infants  to  her  care  and  patronage.  The  eldest  of 
these  children  was  Robert,  afterwards  the  noted  &yoorite  of  Elizabeth ;  then 
scarcdy  ten  yearsold.  When  Leicester  married  the  widow,  lady  Essex,  the  yoong 
earl  of  Essex  was  pbced  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  tmder  the  guardianship 
of  lord  Burleigh,  to  whose  daughter  his  step-&ther  wished  to  contract  him  in 
marriage.  So  thrifty  was  the  young  earl's  guardian,  that  his  tutor,  Mr.  Wroth, 
had  to  write  for  a  supply  of  clothes  for  him  in  1577,  saying,  that  his  pupil  waa 
not  only  "thread-hBre,  but  ragged."  Letters  from  the  young  earl  to  Burleigh,  in 
▼ery  elegant  Latin,  were  written  from  Cambridge  till  the  year  1579.  Burleigh 
found  it  needful  to  write  his  ward  a  letter  on  his  prodigality  in  the  year  1582 : 
Essex's  answer,  acknowledging  his  &ult,  is  dated  at  York.-See  ElBs^  Letters. 
Soon  after  he  emerged  into  Elizabeth's  court,  where  he  was  as  much  distin* 
guiahed  by  her  favour  as  by  his  boundless  extravagance.  His  beautiful  nster 
Penelope,  the  wife  of  lord  Rich,  became,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  leading 
intriguante*  of  that  day.  Essex  involved  himself  by  reason  of  his  extensive  pa- 
tronage to  a  vast  number  of  needy  military  followers,  who  devoured  his  substance, 
and  constantly  urged  him  to  obtain  gifts  from  the  queen.  When  he  was  but  twen- 
ty .four  he  was  in  debt  to  the  enormous  amount  cdT  23,000/.;  and  in  his  letter, 
dated  1590,  to  Elizabeth's  vice-chamberlain,  (evidently  meant  for  the  queen's  eye,) 
he  owns  the  queen  "  had  given  him  so  much,  he  dared  not  ask  her  for  more," 
>  Inedited  State-Paper  MS. ;  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  voL  zv.  p.  414. 
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This  letter,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1585,  places  to 
a  certainty  the  introduction  of  Charles  Blount  to  the  court 
of  Elizabeth  at  an  earlier  date  than  has  generally  been  snp* 
posed.  The  circumstances  connected  with  that  introduction 
are  pleasantly  related  by  sir  Robert  Naunton :  "  When  queen 
Elizabeth  first  saw  Charles  Blount,  at  Whitehall,  she  was 
struck  with  his  tall  graceful  stature  and  agreeable  counte- 
nance. She  was  then  at  dinner,  and  asked  her  lady-carver 
who  he  was;  who,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  her  majesty's 
curiosity,  further  inquiry  was  made,  and  she  was  informed 
that  he  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  lord  William  Moimt- 
joy,  a  learned  student  from  Oxford,  and  had  just  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  inner  Temple.  This  inquiry,  with  the  eye  of 
her  majesty  fixed  upon  him,  according  to  her  custom  of 
daunting  those  she  did  not  know,  made  the  young  gentleman 
blush ;  which  she  perceiving,  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  en- 
couraging him  with  gracious  words  and  looks,  saying  to  her 
lords  and  ladies  in  attendance,  *'  that  she  no  sooner  observed 
him,  than  she  saw  that  there  was  noble  blood  in  his  veins," 
adding  some  expressions  of  pity  for  the  misfortunes  of  his 
house, — his  father  having  wasted  much  in  the  vain  pursuit 
of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  his  brother  by  extravagant 
profusion.  Her  majesty  having  made  him  repeat  his  name 
to  herself,  said  to  him,  "  FaQ  you  not  to  come  to  court,  and 
I  will  bethink  me  how  to  do  you  good.*'  His  fortune  was 
then  Tcry  small.  The  earl  of  Essex  was  seized  with  jealous 
displeasure  at  the  favourable  reception  given  by  the  queen  to 
this  modest  young  courtier,  who,  bashful  as  he  was,  was  well 
accomplished  in  the  manly  exercises  of  that  chivalrous  age. 
One  day,  the  noble  student  ran  so  well  at  the  tilt,  that  the 
queen,  being  highly  pleased  with  him,  sent  him,  in  token  of 
her  favour,  a  golden  chess-queen,  richly  enamelled,  which  his 
servant  next  day  lastened  to  his  arm  with  a  crimson  ribbon. 
Proud  of  this  token,  and  the  better  to  display  it,  Charles 
Blount  passed  through  the  privy-chamber  with  his  cloak 
under  his  arm,  instead  of  over  his  shoulder;  on  which  the 
earl  of  Essex,  observing  the  decoration,  demanded  what  it 
was,  and  wherefore  so  placed?    Mr.  Fulke  Greville  replied 
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"tliat  it  was  the  queen^s  favour,  which  the  day  before  she 
had,  after  the  tilting,  sent  to  Charles  Blonnt ;''  on  which  the 
earl  contemptuously  observed,  "Now  I  perceive  that  every 
fool  must  have  a  favour/'^  Blount  replied  to  this  unpro- 
voked impertinence  by  a  challenge.  He  and  Essex  met  near 
Marylebone-park.  Essex  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and 
disarmed.  When  the  queen  was  informed  of  this  hostile 
encounter  and  its  result,  she  swore  "by  Gt)d's  death!  that 
it  was  fit  that  some  one  or  other  should  take  the  earl  down 
and  teach  him  manners,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  ruling 
him.''* 

Essex  had  distingoshed  himself  very  honourably  at  the 
battle  of  Zutphen,  where  he  encouraged  his  men  with  this 
chivalric  address :  "  For  the  honour  of  England,  my  feUows, 
foUow  me  I"  and  with  that  he  "  threw  his  lance  into  the  rest, 
and  overthrew  the  first  man;  and  with  Ids  curtelax  so  be- 
haved himself,  that  it  was  wonderful  to  see.'''  In  that  same 
battle  the  flower  of  English  chivalry,  the  illustrious  sir  Philip 
Sidney,  received  his  death-wound :  after  performing  prodigies 
of  valour.  Ids  thigh-bone  was  shattered  in  the  third  charge. 
When  Leicester  saw  him,  he  exclaimed,  with  great  feeling, 
"Oh,  Philip!  I  am  sorry  for  thy  hurt."— "Oh,  my  lord!" 
replied  the  dying  hero,  "this  have  I  done  to  do  you  honour, 
and  her  majesty  service."  Sir  William  Russell  kissed  his 
hand,  and  said,  with  tears,  "  Oh,  noble  sir  Philip !  never  man 
attained  hurt  more  honourably  than  ye  have  done,  nor  any 
served  like  unto  you."  But  Sidney's  most  glorious  deed  was 
yet  to  do,  when,  a  few  minutes  after  this,  he  resigned  the  cup 
of  cold  water  which  he  had  craved  in  his  agony,  to  quench 
the  death-thirst  of  a  private  soldier  who  had  turned  a  longing 
look  on  the  precious  draught.  "  Give  it  to  him,"  exclaimed 
sir  Phihp,  "  his  necessity  is  greater  than  mine ;"  an  incident 
which  must  have  inclined  every  one  to  say,  that  the  death  of 
Sidney  was  worthy  of  his  life.  Public  honours  were  decreed 
to  the  remains  of  her  hero  by  his  weeping  country,  and  the 
learned  young  king  of  Scotland  composed  his  epitaph  in 

>  Birch's  MemorialB.    Kauntxm's  Fragmenta  BegiUiii. 
*  NftontoiL  *  8towe. 
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elegiac  Latin  verse.  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  prevented  sir 
Philip  Sidney's  election  to  the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  ob- 
serving, ''  That  she  could  not  afford  to  part  with  the  choicest 
jewel  of  her  court/'  Sidney,  in  a  tone  of  chivalric  loyalty, 
replied,  ''And  I  would  rather  remain  the  subject  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  than  accept  of  the  highest  preferment  in  a  foreign 
land/'» 

Elizabeth  subsequently  alluded  to  the  death  of  this  accom- 
plished hero  in  terms  approaching  to  levity,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  youthful  favourite,  Charles  Bloimt,  escaping  firom  the 
silken  bonds  in  which  she  essayed  to  detain  him,  and  joining 
the  English  army  in  Flanders.  Her  majesty  sent  a  special 
messenger  to  his  commander,  sir  John  Norreys,  char^g 
him  to  send  her  truant  back  to  her.  She  received  Blount 
with  a  sound  rating,  asking  him  ''  How  he  durst  go  without 
her  consent?  Serve  me  so  once  more,''  added  she,  ''and  I 
will  lay  you  fast  enough  for  running.  You  will  never  leave 
off  till  you  are  knocked  over  the  head,  as  that  inconsiderate 
fellow  Sidney  was.''^  Such  was  the  respect  cherished  by 
the  sovereign  for  the  memory  of  the  brightest  ornament  of 
her  court, — ^he  who  had  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess  during 
his  life,  and  rejoiced  to  die  in  her  service !  She  concluded 
her  lecture  to  Blount  in  these  words :  "  You  shall  go  when  I 
send  you.  In  the  mean  time,  see  that  you  lodge  in  the 
court,  where  you  may  follow  your  books,  read,  and  discourse 
of  the  wars.''* 

The  junta  by  whom  Elizabeth's  resolves  were  at  times 
influenced,  and  her  better  feelings  smothered,  had  sinned 
too  deeply  against  Mary  Stuart  to  risk  the  possibility 
of  her  surviving  their  royal  mistress.  Elizabeth  shrank 
from  either  incurring  the  odium,  or  estabUshing  the  dan- 

»  Naunton.  «  Ibid. 

*  Blount,  afterwards,  became  MaHj  enamoured  of  the  sister  of  his  old 
adyersaiy  Essex,  the  beautiful  Penelope,  whose  aflRaction  he  had  won  befiire 
she  was  linked  in  a  joyless  wedlock  witii  Bobert  lord  Bich.  When  ladj  Ridi 
was  repudiated  by  her  ii\jured  husband,  after  much  guilt  and  sorrow  they 
were  un3ed  in  marriage.  But  Blount,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  brother's 
title,  died  the  following  year,  1606,  of  the  sorrow  his  self-indulgenoe  had 
■own  for  him, — a  mournM  sequel  to  the  bright  beginning  of  his  fortunes. 
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gerous  precedent  of  bringing  a  sovereign  princess  to  the 
block.  The  queens  whose  blood  had  been  shed  on  the 
scaffold  by  her  ruthless  father,  were  subjects  of  his  own, 
puppets  whom  he  had  raised  and  then  degraded  from  the 
fatal  dignity  which  his  own  caprice  had  bestowed  upon  them ; 
but  eyen  he,  tyrant  as  he  was,  had  not  yentured  to  slay 
either  of  his  royally-born  consorts,  Katharine  of  Arragon  or 
Anne  of  Cleves,  though  claiming  the  twofold  authority  of 
husband  and  sovereign  over  both.  Mary  Stuart  was  not 
only  a  king^s  daughter,  but  a  crowned  and  anointed  sove- 
reign; and  under  no  pretence  could  she  legally  be  rendered 
amenable  to  Elizabeth's  authority.  Every  species  of  quiet 
cruelty  that  might  tend  to  sap  the  life  of  a  delicately  organ- 
ized and  sensitive  female,  had  been  systematically  practised 
on  the  royal  captive  by  the  leaders  of  Elizabeth's  cabinet. 
Mary  had  been  confined  in  damp,  dilapidated  apartments, 
exposed  to  malaria,  deprived  of  exercise  and  recreation,  and 
compelled  occasionally,  by  way  of  variety,  to  rise  firom  a  sick 
bed  and  travel,  through  an  inclement  country,  firom  one 
prison  to  another  in  the  depth  of  winter.*  These  atrocities 
had  entailed  upon  her  a  complication  of  chronic  maladies 
of  the  most  agonizing  description;  but  she  continued  to 
exist,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  vital  principle  in  her  con- 
stitution was  sufficiently  tenacious  to  enable  her  to  endure 
many  years  of  suffering.  The  contingencies  of  a  day,  an 
hour,  meantime,  might  lay  Elizabeth  in  the  dust,  and  call 
Mary  Stuart  to  the  seat  of  empire.  Could  Burleigh,  Wal- 
singham,  and  Leicester  expect,  in  that  event,  to  escape  the 
vengeance  which  their  injurious  treatment  had  provoked 
firom  that  princess  ?  It  is  just  possible  that  Burleigh,  rooted 
as  he  was  to  the  helm  of  state,  and  skilled  in  every  depart- 
ment of  government,  might,  like  Talleyrand,  have  made 
his  defence  good,  and  retained  his  office  \mder  any  change. 
He  had  observed  an  outward  show  of  civility  to  Mary,  and 
was  suspected  by  Walsingham  of  having  entered  into  some 
secret  pact  with  James  of  Scotland;  but  Walsingham  and 
Leicester  had  committed  themselves  irrevocably,  and  for 
1  See  Letters  of  Mary  Qneen  of  Soots. 
K  K  2 
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them  there  could  be  no  other  prospect  than  the  blocks  if  the 
Scottish  qaeen^  who  was  nine  years  younger  than  Elizabeth^ 
outUved  her. 

From  the  moment  that  Elizabeth  declared  that  '^  honour 
and  conscience  both  forbade  her  to  put  Mary  to  death/' 
it  had  been  the  great  business  of  these  statesmen  to  con- 
vince her^  that  it  was  incompatible  with  her  own  safety  to 
permit  her  royal  captive  to  live.     Assertions  to  this  effect 
were  lightly  regarded  by  Elizabeth^  but   the   evidence  of 
a  series  of  conspiracies^   real  as  well  as  feigned^  began  to 
take  effect  upon  her  mind^  and  slowly,  but  surely,  brought 
her  to  the  same  conclusion.     For  many  years  it  had  been 
the  practice  of  Walsingham  to  employ  spies,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of  those  who  were 
suspected  of  attachment  to  the  Scottish  queen,  but  to  inveigle 
them  into  plots  against  the  government  and  person  of  queen 
Elizabeth.     One  of  these  base  agents,  William  Parry,  after 
years  of  secret  treachery  in  this  abhorrent  service,  became 
himself  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Bome, 
and  conceived  a  design  of  assassinating  queen  Elizabeth. 
This  he  communicated  to  Neville,  one  of  the  English  exiles, 
the  claimant  of  the  forfeit  honours  and  estates  of  the  last 
earl  of  Westmoreland.     Neville,  in  the  hope  of  propitiating 
the  queen,  gave  prompt  information  of  Parry's  intentions 
against  her  majesty;  but  as  Parry  had  formerly  denounced 
Neville,  Elizabeth,  naturally  imagining  that  he  had  been 
making  a  very  bold  attempt  to  draw  Neville  into  an  overt 
act  of  treason,  directed  Walsingham  to  inquire  of  the  spy 
whether  he  had  recently,  by  way  of  experiment,  su^ested 
to  any  one  the  idea  of  taking  away  her  life?     If  Parry  had 
replied  in  the  afl&rmative,  he  would  have  been  safe;  but  the 
earnest  manner  of  his   denial   excited  suspicion.     He  and 
Neville  were  confronted,  and  he  then  avowed  "  that  he  had 
felt  so  strong  an  impulse  to  murder  the  queen,  that  he  had, 
of  late,  always  left  his  dagger  at  home  when  summoned  to 
her  presence,  lest  he  should  fall  upon  her  and  slay  her.''' 
This  strange  conflict  of  feeling  appears  like  the  reasoning 
1  Hamilton's  AmuJs.    State  Trials. 
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madness  of  a  monomaniac^  and  suggests  the  idea  that  Parry's 
mind  had  become  affected  with  the  delirious  excitement  of 
the  times.  He  was  condemned  to  deaths  and  on  the  scaffold 
dted  his  royal  mistress  to  the  tribunal  of  the  all-seeing 
Judge  in  whose  presence  he  was  about  to  appear.* 

The  imhappy  man  expressly  acquitted  the  queen  of  Soots 
of  any  knowledge  of  his  designs.  Mary  herself,  in  her 
private  letters,  denies  having  the  slightest  connexion  with 
him.  The  plot,  however,  furnished  an  excuse  for  treating 
her  with  greater  cruelty  than  before.  Her  comparatively 
humane  keeper,  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  was  superseded  by  sir 
Amiss  Paulet  and  sir  Drue  Drury,  two  rigid  puritans,  who 
were  selected  by  Leicester  for  the  ungracious  office  of  embit- 
tering the  brief  and  evil  remnant  of  her  days.  The  last 
report  made  by  Sadler  of  the  state  of  bodily  suffering  to 
which  the  royal  captive  was  reduced  by  her  long  and  rigo- 
rous imprisonment,  is  very  pitiable.  "  I  find  her,''  says  he, 
''  much  altered  from  what  she  was  when  I  was  first  acquainted 
with  her.  She  is  not  yet  able  to  strain  her  left  foot  to  the 
ground,  and  to  her  very  great  grief,  not  without  tears,  findeth 
it  wasted  and  shrunk  of  its  natural  measure.''^  In  this 
deplorable  state,  the  hapless  invalid  was  removed  to  the 
damp  and  dilapidated  apartments  of  her  former  hated  gaol, 
Tutbury-castle.'  A  fresh  access  of  illness  was  brought  on  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  situation,  and  the  noxious  quality  of 
the  air.  She  wrote  a  piteous  appeal  to  Elizabeth,  who  did 
not  vouchsafe  a  reply.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  un- 
fortunate captive  caught,  with  feverish  eagerness,  at  every 
visionary  scheme  that  whispered  to  her  in  her  doleful  prison- 
house  the  flattering  hope  of  escape.  The  zeal  and  self-devo- 
tion of  her  misjudging  friends  were  the  very  means  used  by 
her  foes  to  effect  her  destruction.  Morgan,  her  agent  in 
France,  to  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made,  was  a 
fierce,  wrong-headed  Welchman,  who  had  persuaded  himself^ 
and  some  others,  that  it  was  not  only  expedient  but  justifiable 
to  destroy  Elizabeth,  as  the  sole  means  of  rescuing  his  long- 

1  Camden. 
»  Sadler  Fkq^en,  460.  •  See  Letters  of  Marj  Queen  of  Sootk 
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guffering  mistress  from  the  living  death  in  which  she  was 
slowly  pining  away.  So  greatly  had  ElizabetVs  animosity 
against  Morgan  been  excited  by  the  disclosures  of  Parry^  thi^ 
she  declared  '^  that  she  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds  for  his 
head.''  When  she  sent  the  order  of  the  Garter  to  Henry  HI., 
she  demanded  that  Morgan  should  be  given  up  to  her  yen« 
geanoe.  Henry^  who  was  doubtless  aware  that  many  dis- 
closures might  be  forced  from  Morgan  on  the  rack,  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  committing  himself  with  his  good 
sister  of  England,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  her  by  sending  Mor- 
gan to  the  Bastille,  and  forwarding  his  papers  to  Elizabetk. 
Morgan's  friends  were  permitted  to  have  access  to  him,  and 
he  employed  himself  in  plotting  a  more  daring  design 
against  the  life  of  queen  Elizabeth  than  any  that  had  yet 
been  devised.  Mary^s  futhfiil  ambassador  at  Paris,  Beaton 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  her  kinsmen  of  the  house  of 
Guise,  decidedly  objected  to  the  project.'  Intent  on  hia 
vindictive  scheme,  Morgan  paid  no  heed  to  the  remonstrances 
of  Mary's  faithful  counsellors,  but  took  into  his  confidence 
two  of  Walsingham's  most  artful  spies,  in  the  disguise  of 
Catholic  priests — Gifford  and  Ghreatly  by  name,  together  with 
Foley  and  Maude,  two  other  of  the  agents  of  that  statesman. 
Easy  enough  would  it  have  been  for  Walsingham,  who  had 
perfect  information  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators 
from  the  first,  to  have  crushed  the  plot  in  its  infeuicy ;  but  it 
was  his  occult  policy  to  nurse  it  till  it  became  organized  into 
a  shape  sufficiently  formidable  to  Elizabeth,  to  bring  her  to 
the  conclusion  that  her  life  would  never  be  safe  while  the 
Scottish  queen  was  in  existence,  and,  above  all,  to  famish 
a  plausible  pretext  for  the  execution  of  that  unfortunata 
princess. 

The  principal  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  Ballard,  a 
Catholic  priest,  and  Savage,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  un- 
dertook to  assassinate  queen  Elizabeth  with  his  own  hand. 
These  unprincipled  desperadoes,  aided  by  their  treacherous 
colleagues,  succeeded  in  beguiling  Anthony  Babington  of 
Dethick,  a  yoxrng  gentleman  of  wealth  and  ancient  lineage 
1  Mnrdm*!  State-FHwn.    Egerton  Fi^iexv.    Idngaid. 
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in  Derbyshire^  into  the  confederacy.  Babington^  who  was 
a  person  of  enthusiastic  temperament,  was  warmly  attached 
to  the  cause  of  Mary,  for  whom  he  had  formerly  performed 
the  perilous  service  of  transmitting  letters  dixring  her  impri- 
sonment at  Sheffield.  At  first  he  objected  to  any  attempt 
against  his  own  sovereign;  but  the  sophistry  of  Ballard,  and 
the  persuasions  of  the  treacherous  agents  of  Walsingham,  not 
only  prevailed  over  his  scruples,  but  induced  him  to  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  plot,  even  to  the  proposed  murder.  Thii 
deed,  he  protested,  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  the  single 
arm  of  Savage,  and  proposed  that  six  gentlemen  should  be 
associated  for  that  purpose.^  How  a  man  of  a  naturally 
generous  and  chivalric  disposition  could  devise  so  cowardly  a 
combination  against  the  person  of  a  female,  appears  almost 
incredible;  but  such  was  the  blind  excitement  of  party- 
feeling  and  fanatic  zeal,  that  he  recklessly  pressed  onward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  without  even  pausing  to 
consider  the  turpitude  of  the  design,  much  less  its  absurdity. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  Babington  was  a 
person  of  sound  mind,  when  we  find  that  he  had  his  picture 
drawn  with  the  six  assassins  grouped  round  him,  with  the 
following  Latin  motto : — 

"  Mi  fftihi  9UtU  comiies,  quot  ipsa  perieula  jwkgwiU^* 
*  My  oomradet  these,  whom  very  peril  draws.' ' 

This  picture,  being  shown  to  Elizabeth,  was  probably  instru- 
mental in  saving  her  life ;  for,  soon  after,  while  walking  in 
Richmond-park,  she  observed  a  person  loitering  in  her  path^ 
in  whom  she  recognised  the  features  of  Bamwall,  one  of  the 
leagued  assassins  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  take  her 
life.  Far  from  betraying  the  slightest  feminine  alarm  on 
this  occasion,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  lurking  criminal 
with  a  look  that  fairly  daimted  him,  and  turning  to  sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  and  the  other  gentlemen  in  attendance, 
exclaimed,  significantly,  ''Am  I  not  well  guarded  to-day,  not 
having  one  man  wearing  a  sword  by  his  side  near  me?'' 
Bamwall  afterwards  deposed  that  he  distinctly  heard  the 
queen  utter  those  words;  on  which  sir  Christopher  Hattpn 
1  Camd^L    Murdin.    Lmgard*  '  Camden. 
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told  him,  ''tliat  if  others  had  observed  him  as  closely  as  her 
majesty  did,  he  had  not  escaped  so  easily/*  * 

Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  her  intrepid  deportment  on 
this  occasion,  liked  not  the  predicament  in  which  she  stood, 
with  an  associated  band  of  desperadoes  at  large  who  had 
pledged  themselves  to  take  her  life,  and  she  was  urgent  for 
the  apprehension  of  Ballard  and  Babington.  Her  wily  mi- 
nisters had,  however,  higher  game  to  bring  down  than  a  few- 
fanatic  Catholics.  Walsingham  had  not  wasted  money  and 
time,  and  woven  his  web  with  snch  determined  subtlety,  for 
the  destruction  of  private  individuals;  lus  object  was  to  en- 
tangle the  queen  of  Scots  into  actual  participation  in  a  plot 
against  EUzabeth^s  life  and  government.  This  had  not  yet 
been  done,  and  he,  with  diflBculty,  prevailed  on  his  royal 
mistress  to  aUow  matters  to  proceed  for  a  few  days  longer. 
Elizabeth  was,  indeed,  rather  overborne  than  persuaded  by 
her  cabinet  on  this  occasion.  Her  feminine  fears  had  been 
excited,  and  she  said,  "  It  was  her  duty  to  put  an  end  to  the 
evil  designs  of  her  enemies  while  it  was  in  her  power  to  do 
so,  lest,  by  not  doing  it,  she  should  seem  to  tempt  Grod's 
mercy,  rather  than  manifest  her  trust  in  his  protection.'^  * 
There  was  soimd  sense  in  this  remark,  and  if  her  coimcil  had 
believed  in  the  reality  of  her  danger,  they  would  have  been 
without  excuse  had  they  ventured  to  trifle  with  the  safety  of 
their  sovereign  for  a  single  day. 

At  length,  Mary  was  induced  to  write  to  the  French  and 
Spanish  ambassadors,  urging  them  to  obtain  from  their  re« 
spective  courts  the  assistance  of  men  and  money,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  her  deliverance.  Her  letters  were  intercepted, 
opened,  and  copied  by  Elizabeth's  celebrated  decipherer, 
Phillips,  who  was  located  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
unsuspecting  captive  at  Chartley,  together  with  Ghregory,  a 
noted  seal-foi^er  and  opener  of  sealed  letters.  The  labours 
of  this  worthy  pair  were  not,  it  should  appear,  confined  to 
opening  and  copying,  verbatim,  all  the  letters  that  were  ex- 
changed between  Mary  and  her  confederates.  Camden,  the 
great  contemporary  historian,  to  whom  Burleigh  himself 
1  State  Triak.  *  Camden. 
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submitted  all  tlie  then  unbroken  state-papers  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  assures  us  that  a  postscript  was  added  to  one  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots'  letters  to  Babington  in  the  same  characters 
used  by  her,  containing  an  approval  of  the  leading  objects  of 
the  conspiracy. 

The  game  was  now  considered  by  Walsingham  suflBdently 
advanced  for  him  to  make  a  decided  move,  and  he  gave 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  Ballard.  Babington,  almost  imme- 
diately after  this  had  been  eflfected,  encoimtered  Savage  in 
one  of  the  cloisters  of  old  St.  Paul's,  and  said  to  him, 
''Ballard  is  taken,  and  all  will  be  betrayed.  What  remedy 
now?" — ''None  but  to  kill  her  presently,"  replied  Savage. 
''Then  go  you  to  court  to-morrow,"  said  Babington,  "and 
execute  the  pact." — "  Nay,"  rejoined^  Savage,  "  I  cannot  go 
to-morrow.  My  apparel  is  not  ready,  and  in  this  array  I 
shall  never  be  allowed  to  come  near  the  queen."  Babington 
gave  him  all  the  money  he  had  about  him  and  his  ring, 
and  bade  him  provide  himself  with  what  was  needful;  ^  but 
Savage,  like  other  bravoes,  had  boasted  of  that  which  he 
dared  not  attempt.  He  faltered,  and  neither  he,  nor  either 
of  the  associate  ruffians,  would  venture  it. 

Babington  was  at  that  time  an  invited  guest,  residing 
under  Walsingham^s  own  roof,  and  such  was  his  infatuation, 
that  he  actually  fiancied  he  was  the  deceiver,  instead  of  the 
dupe  of  that  most  astute  of  all  diplomatists,  till  one  day, 
after  the  arrest  of  Ballard,  a  letter  from  the  council,  directing 
that  he  should  be  more  closely  watched,  was  brought  to  the 
under-secretary  Scudamore,  who  incautiously  read  it  in  his 
presence.  A  glance  at  the  contents,  which  he  contrived  to 
read  over  Scudamore's  shoulder,  convinced  him  of  his  delu* 
sion;  but  dissembling  his  consternation,  he  effected  his 
escape  the  next  night  from  a  tavern,  where  he  was  invited 
to  sup,  amidst  the  spies  and  servants  of  Walsingham.  He 
gave  the  alarm  to  the  other  conspirators,  and  having 
changed  his  complexion  by  staining  his  face  with  walnut- 
skins  and  cut  off  his  hair,  betook  himself  with  them  to  the 
covert  of  St.  John's  Wood,  near  Mary-le-bone,*  which  was  at 

1  Stiate  Triali.  *  Camden*     State  Triala.     Mackintosh.     Lingard. 
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that  time  the  fonmdable  haunt  of  robbers  and  outlaws. 
Exaggerated  accounts  of  the  plot  were  published  by  Walaing- 
ham^  stating  "  that  a  conspiracy  to  bum  the  city  of  London 
and  murder  the  queen  had  been  providentially  discovered  ; 
that  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain  had  put  to 
sea  to  invade  England;  that  it  was  supposed  they  would 
effect  a  landing  on  the  southern  coast^  and  all  the  papists 
were  preparing  to  take  up  9xw&  to  join  them/'  Such  was 
the  popular  excitement  at  these  frightful  rumours^  that  all 
foreigners  and  Catholics  were  in  the  greatest  perils  and  the 
ambassadors  themselves  were  insulted  and  menaced  in  their 
own  houses.'  When  Bablngton  and  several  of  the  conspi- 
rators were  captured^  and  brought^  under  a  strong  guards  to 
the  Tower^  the  most  vehement  satisfaction  was  expressed  by 
the  people,  who  followed  them  with  shouts,  singing  psalmsi, 
and  every  demonstration  of  joy  at  the  escape  of  the  queen 
from  their  treasonable  designs.  The  bells  rang,  bonfires 
were  kindled,  and  every  one  appeared  inspired  with  the 
most  ardent  loyalty  towards  the  sovereign. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1586,  seven  out  of  the  fourteen 
conspirators  were  arraigned.  They  confessed  their  crime, 
and  the  depositions  of  Savage  afford  startling  evidence  that 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  person  of  the  queen  proceeded 
from  the  constant  persuasions  of  Walsingham's  spy,  Gifford^ 
for  the  deed  to  be  attempted  at  any  time  or  place  where 
opportunity  might  serve.  '^  As  her  majesty  should  go  into  her 
chapel  to  hear  divine  service,*'  Gifford  said,  "he  [Savage] 
might  lurk  in  her  gallery,  and  stab  her  with  his  dagger; 
or,  if  she  should  walk  in  her  garden,  he  might  shoot  her 
with  his  dagg;  or,  if  she  should  walk  abroad  to  take  the 
air,  as  she  often  did,  accompanied  rather  with  women 
than  men,  and  those  men  slenderly  weaponed,  then  might 
he  assault  her  with  his  arming  sword,  and  make  sure  work; 
and  though  he  might  hazard  his  own  life,  he  would  be  sure 
to  gain  heaven  thereby."*    The  greatest  marvel  is,  that 

1  DeipatcheBof  Chatewmeufl 
*  State  Trials.    After  his  oondenmation,  Babington  wrote  a  piteous  letter  of 
sapplication  to  Elizabeth,  imploring  her  mercy  for  the  sake  ii  his  wife  and 
children.— Bawlinson  MS.^  Oxford,  vol  1340,  No.  55,  f.  19. 
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Bucli  advice  as  tliis^  addressed  by  Gifford  in  Iiis  feigned 
character  of  a  Catholic  priest  to  men  of  weak  judgmentSj 
excitable  tempers^  and  fanatic  principles,  did  not  cost  the 
qneen  her  life.  But  Walsingham,  in  his  insatiable  thirst 
for  the  blood  of  Mary  Stuart,  appears  to  have  foi^otten  that 
contingency,  and  even  the  possibility  that  by  employing 
agents  to  urge  others  to  attempt  the  assassination  of  his 
sovereign,  the  accusation  of  devising  her  death  might  have 
been  retorted  upon  himself.  Gifford  was  suffered  to  depart 
to  France  unquestioned  and  unmolested;  but  the  fourteen 
deluded  culprits  were  sentenced  to  expiate  their  guilt,  by 
undergoing  the  dreadful  penalty  decreed  by  the  law  to 
traitors.  Elizabeth  was  so  greatly  exasperated  against 
them,  that  she  intimated  to  her  council  the  expediency  of 
adopting  ^'some  new  device,''  whereby  their  sufferings  might 
be  rendered  more  acute,  and  more  calculated  to  strike  terror 
into  the  spectators.  Burleigh,  with  business-like  coolness, 
explained  to  hermigesty,  ^'that  the  punishment  prescribed 
by  the  letter  of  the  law  was  to  the  full  as  terrible  as  any 
thing  new  that  could  be  devised,  if  the  executioner  took 
care  to  protract  the  extremity  of  their  pains  in  the  sight  of 
the  multitude.'**  That  functionary  appears  to  have  acted 
on  this  hint,  for  the  revolting  circumstances  with  which  the 
executions  of  the  seven  principal  conspirators  were  attended^ 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  by-standers  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  her  majesty  found  it  expedient  to  issue  an  especial 
order  that  the  other  seven  should  be  more  mercifully  dealt 
with.  They  were  therefore  strangled  before  the  concluding 
horrors  of  the  barbarous  sentence  were  inflicted. 

These  sanguinary  scenes  were  but  the  prelude  to  the 
consummation  of  the  long-premeditated  tragedy  of  the 
execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  for  which  the  plot  against 
Elizabeth's  life  had  prepared  the  public  mind.  Immediately 
after  the  apprehension  of  Babington  and  his  associates,  Mary 
had  been  removed  unexpectedly  from  Chartley  to  Tixal,  and 
her  papers  and  money  seized  during  her  absence.  Her  two 
secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie,  were  arrested  and  threatened 
'  Letten  of  Burleigh  to  Hattoiif  in  langard. 
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with  the  rack^  to  induce  them  to  bear  witness  against  their 
unfortunate  mistress.  They  were,  at  first,  cardFiil  not  to 
commit  her  by  their  admissions,  which  they  well  knew  they 
could  not  do  without  implicating  themselves  in  the  penalty. 
Burleigh,  penetrating  the  motives  of  their  reserve,  wrote 
to  Hatton  his  opinion,  coupled  with  this  facetious  remark ; 
*'  that  they  would  yield  somewhat  to  confirm  their  mistress' 
crimes,  if  they  were  persuaded  that  themselves  might  escape, 
and  the  blow  fall  upon  their  mistress  between  her  head  and 
her  shoidders.'^'  This  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and, 
combined  with  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  execution  of 
Babington  and  his  associates,  drew  from  them  sufficient 
admissions  to  serve  for  evidence  against  their  mistress. 

The  angry  and  excited  state  of  feeling  to  which  Elizabeth's 
mind  had  been  worked  up  against  her  unfortunate  kinswoman, 
may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  following  letter,  written  by  her 
to  sir  Amias  Paulet  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  to  the  gloomy  fortress  of  Fotheringay : — 

QuEBir  Elizabeth  to  Sm  Akias  PAtrxsT. 

"  AmiaB,  my  most  fieuthM  and  caieM  servant!  Qod  reward  tbee  treblelbld 
fbr  thy  most  troabLesome  charge  so  well  discharged.  If  you  knew,  my  Amias, 
how  Idndly,  bendes  most  datifally,  my  grateful  heart  accepts  and  prizes  your 
spotless  endeavours  and  fiuiltless  actions,  your  wise  orders  and  sa£9  regard,  per- 
formed in  so  dangerods  and  crafty  a  charge,  it  would  ease  yomr  travails  and 
rej(noe  your  heart,  in  which  I  charge  yon  place  this  most  just  thought^  that  I 
cannot  balance  in  any  weight  of  my  jnd^ent  the  value  that  I  prize  you  at^ 
and  suppose  no  treasures  to  oountcffrail  such  a  fiuth.  If  I  reward  not  such 
deserts,  let  me  hu^  when  I  have  most  need  of  you;  if  I  acknowledge  not  such 
merit,  nan  omnibus  dictum, 

**  liet  your  wicked  murderess  [his  prisoner,  Maiy  queen  of  Scots]  know  bow, 
with  hearty  sorrow,  her  vile  des^ts  compel  these  orders;  and  bid  her,  from  me^ 
ask  God  forgiveness  for  her  treacherous  dealings  towards  the  saviour  of  her  life 
many  a  year,  to  the  intolerable  peril  of  my  own,  and  yet,  not  contented  with  so 
many  forgivenesses,  must  &ult  again  so  honibly,  fiu-  passing  woman's  ihoaght, 
mjuik  less  a  princess;  instead  of  eicnidng  whereof,  not  one  can  sorrow,  it  being 
so  plainly  confessed  by  the  authors  of  my  gutless  death.  Let  repentance  take 
place,  and  let  not  the  fiend  possess  her,  so  as  her  better  part  may  not  be  lost,  for 
which  I  pray  with  hands  lifted  up  to  Him,  that  may  botii  save  and  spilL 

"  With  my  most  loving  adieu  and  prayer  for  thy  long  life,  your  most  i 
and  loving  sovereign,  as  thereby  by  good  deserts  induced."* 


1  Letters  from  the  Leigh  Collection,  quoted  by  Lingard. 
*  State-Fkper.    MS.  CoDeddon  relative  to  Maiy  queen  of  Soots,  written  hi  a 
beaotiM  and  very  legible  hand. 
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The  great  point  for  wliich  Burleigli,  Leicester,  Walsing- 
horn,  and  their  colleagues  had  been  labouring  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  was  at  length  accomplished.  They  had  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Elizabeth  that  Mary  Stuart,  in  her 
sternly-guarded  prison,  crippled  with  chronic  and  neuralgic 
maladies,  surrounded  by  spies,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  aid,  was  so  formidable  to  her  person  and  goyem- 
ment,  that  it  was  an  imperative  duty  to  herself  and  her 
Protestant  subjects  to  put  her  to  death.  Having  once 
brought  their  long-irresolute  mistress  to  this  concliision,  all 
other  difficulties  became  matters  of  minor  importance  to  the 
master-spirits  who  ruled  Elizabeth's  council,  since  they  had 
only  to  arrange  a  ceremonial  process  for  taking  away  the  life 
of  their  defenceless  captive  in  as  plausible  and  formal  a  man- 
ner as  might  be  compatible  with  the  circumstances  d  the 
case.  It  was  determined  that  Mary  should  be  tried  by  a 
commission  of  peers  and  privy  coundllors,  imder  the  great 
seal,  the  fatal  innovations'  which  Henry  VIII.'s  despotic 
tyranny  had  made  in  the  ancient  laws  of  England  on  life 
and  death  having  rendered  the  crown  arbitrary  on  that  point. 
The  commissioners  appointed  for  this  business  left  London 
for  Fotheringay-castle  before  the  8th  of  October,  1586;  for 
on  that  day  Davison  dates  a  letter  written  to  Burleigh  by 
her  majesty's  command,  containing  various  instructions,  and 
informing  bim  "  that  a  Dutchman,  newly  arrived  from  Paris, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  queen-mother's  jeweller,  had  begged 
him  to  advise  her  majesty  to  beware  of  one  who  will  present 
a  petition  to  her  on  her  way  to  chapel,  or  walking  abroad.'' 
Davison  then  requests  Burleigh  to  write  to  the  queen,  to 
pray  her  to  be  more  circumspect  of  her  person,  and  to  avoid 
showing  herself  in  public  till  the  brunt  of  the  business 

>  Namely,  the  pradioe  of  tiying  noble  or  royal  victiiiiB  by  a  oommiMioii  se- 
lected from  the  hooae  of  lords,  and  snch  commoners  as  held  great  crown  places 
and  were  lords  of  the  ooandl.  The  members  of  snch  committees  were  called 
lordt'trimn,  and  as  the  house  of  peers  was,  at  the  Tudor  era,  a  very  small  body^ 
whose  mterests  and  prqndices  were  intimately  known  to  the  government,  only 
those  prepared  to  go  all  leng^ths  with  it  were  pnt  into  commission;  ndther  was 
the  Tictim  allowed  to  protest  against  any  enemy  in  the  junta.  This  shameftil 
precedent  was  first  adopted  fbr  the  judicial  murder  of  Anne  Bdeyn. 
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then  in  Hand  be  overblown.^  This  mysterious  hint  of  a  new 
plot  against  the  queen's  life  was  in  conformity  with  the 
policy  of  the  cabinet^  which  referred  all  attempts  of  the  kind 
to  the  evil  influence  of  the  captive^  Mary  Stuart.  In  conclu- 
sion^ DaTison  informs  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  that  he  is 
especially  commanded  by  her  majesty  to  signify  to  them  both, 
'^  how  greatly  she  doth  long  to  hear  how  her  '  spirit  *  and  her 
'moon'  do  find  themsdves  after  so  foul  and  wearisome  a 
journey /''  By  the  above  pet  names  was  the  mighty  Elisa- 
beth accustomed,  in  moments  of  playfulness^  to  designate 
those  grave  and  imbending  statesmen,  Burleigh  and  Wal- 
singham; but  playfulness  at  such  a  season  was  certainly  not 
only  in  bad  taste,  but  revolting  to  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
when  the  object  of  that  foul  and  weary  journey  on  which 
Elizal)eth's  'spirit'  and  her  'moon'  had  departed  is  con- 
sidered. 

The  most  repulsive  feature  in  the  final  proceedings  against 
the  hapless  Mary,  is  the  odious  levity  with  which  the  leading 
actors  in  the  tragedy  demeaned  themselves  while  preparing 
to  shed  her  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  appealing  to  the 
Scriptures  in  justification  of  the  deed.  L'Aubespine  de  Cha- 
teauneuf,  the  French  ambassador,  demanded,  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign,  that  Mary  might  be  allowed  the  assistance  of 
counsel.  Elizabeth  returned  an  angry  verbal  answer  by  Hat- 
ton,  "that  she  required  not  the  advice  or  schooling  of  foreign 
powers  to  instruct  her  how  she  ought  to  act;"  and  added, 
"  that  she  considered  the  Scottish  queen  unworthy  of  counsel" 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  but  condemnation  bdbre 
trial?  and  what  result  was  to  be  expected  firom  the  trial  of 
any  person,  of  whom  a  despotic  sovereign  had  made  such  an 
assertion  ?  Can  any  one  read  Elizabeth^s  letter  to  the  com- 
missioners, dated  October  7th,  in  which  she  chaises  them 
"  to  forbear  passing  sentence  on  the  Scottish  queen  till  they 
have  returned  into  her  presence,  and  made  their  report  to 
herself,"'  and  call  that  a  trial  which  was  pre-ordained  to  end 
in  a  sentence?     Four  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  they 

»  Sir  Harris  Nicolas*  Life  of  Davison.  «  IWd. 

•  Harleian  MSS.,  290,  f.  180. 
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assembled  at  Fotheringay  for  the  business  on  whicb  they  had 

been  deputed.     On  the  12th,  they  opened  their  court.    Mary 

refused  to    acknowledge    their   authority,    on   which    they 

delivered   to    her   the   following    letter    from   their    royal 

mistress : — 

QuBEN  Elizabeth  to  Mxbt  Qtjsek  ot  Scots. 

*'  Toa  have,  in  various  ways  and  manners,  attemptted  to  take  my  life,  and  to 
bring  my  kingdom  to  destruction  by  bloodshed.  I  have  never  proceeded  so 
harshly  agunst  you,  but  have,  on  the  contrary,  protected  and  mmntained  you 
like  myself.  These  treasons  will  be  proved  to  you,  and  all  made  manifest.  Yet 
it  b  my  vnH,  that  you  answer  the  nobles  and  peers  of  the  kingdom  as  if  I  were 
myself  present.  I  therefore  require,  charge,  and  oonunand  that  you  moke 
answer,  fbr  I  have  been  well  inibrmed  of  your  arrogance. 

**  Act  plainly,  without  reserve,  and  you  wUl  sooner  be  able  to  obtain  &vour 
of  me.  ««  Elizabeth." 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mary,  (without  the  superscrip- 
tion of  cousin  or  sister,)  and,  as  it  may  be  supposed  from  the 
well-known  high  spirit  of  that  queen,  had  not  the  slightest 
effect  in  inducing  her  to  reply  to  the  commissioners.  She 
told  them,  however,  "  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  gain  her 
liberty,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  she  lived; 
but  that  she  had  never  plotted  against  the  life  of  their  queen, 
nor  had  any  connexion  with  Babington  or  the  others  but  to 
obtain  her  freedom ;  on  which  particulars,  if  Elizabeth  chose 
to  question  her  in  person,  she  would  declare  the  truth,  but 
would  reply  to  no  inferior.^^  The  details  of  this  cele- 
brated process,  for  trial  it  cannot  be  called,  belong  to 
the  personal  history  of  Mary  Stuart,  rather  than  to  the 
biography  of  Elizabeth.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that  after 
two  days^  fruitless  struggle  to  defend  herself  against  the 
subtlety  and  oppression  of  men,  who  demeaned  themselves 
like  adverse  lawyers,  pleading  on  the  side  of  the  crown  rather 
than  as  conscientious  judges,  Mary  demanded  to  be  heard 
before  the  assembled  parliament  of  England,  or  the  queen  and 
her  coimdl.  The  commissioners  then  adjourned  the  court,  to 
meet  October  25th,  in  the  Star-chamber,  Westminster.  On 
that  day  they  re-assembled,  and  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  on  the  Scottish  queen,  pursuant  to  the  statute  of 
the  27th  of  Elizabeth,  which  had  been  filmed  for  that  very 
purpose. 
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The  parliament  met  on  the  29th^  and  having  considered 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners^  united  in  petitioning  queen 
Elizabeth  that  the  sentence  against  the  Scottish  queen  might 
be  carried  into  execution.  Elizabeth  received  this  deputa- 
tion, November  the  12th,  in  her  presence-chamber  at  Bich- 
mond-palace.  Mr.  serjeant  Puckering,  the  speaker,  after 
enlarging  on  the  offences  of  Mary  against  queen  Elizabeth, 
recaUed  to  her  majesty  the  example  of  Ood^s  displeasure  on 
Saul  for  sparing  Agag,  and  on  Ahab  for  preserving  Benhadad; 
and  after  preaching  a  political  sermon,  too  tedious  for  recapi- 
tulation, from  these  irrelevant  cases,  he  assured  her  ''that  her 
compliance  with  the  petition  would  be  most  acceptable  to 
God,  and  that  her  people  expected  nothing  less  of  her.'* 
Elizabeth  made  an  elaborate  and  mystified  harangue  in  reply, 
of  great  length  and  verbosity.  The  following  passages  may 
serve  as  a  sample  of  the  style  and  substance  of  this  celebrated 
speech : — 

**  The  bottomless  graces  and  benefits  bestowed  npon  me  by  the  Almighty  are 
and  have  been  such,  that  I  must  not  only  acknowledge  them,  but  admbne  tfaem* 
aoooonting  them  miracles  [as  well]  as  baiefits.  And  now,  albeit  I  find  my  life 
hath  been  full  dangerously  sought,  and  death  contrived  by  such  as  no  desert 
procured,  yet  I  am  thermn  so  dear  firom  malice,  (whidi  hath  the  |mi|ieiiy 
to  make  men  glad  at  the  &lls  and  faults  of  their  foes,  and  make  them  seem 
to  do  for  other  causes  when  rancour  is  the  ground,)  as  I  protest  it  is  and  haJih 
been  my  grievous  thought,  that  one,  not  different  in  sex,  of  like  estate,  and 
my  near  kin,  should  &11  into  so  great  a  crime.  Yea,  I  had  so  UtUe  purpose 
to  pursue  her  with  any  colour  of  malice,  that>  it  is  not  unknown  to  some  of  my 
lords  here,  (for  now  I  will  play  the  blab,)  I  secretly  wroto  her  a  letter,  on  the 
discovery  of  sundry  treasons,  that  if  she  would  confess  them,  and  privately  ac- 
knowledge them  by  her  letters  to  myself,  she  never  need  be  called  lor  them  in 
so  public  question.  Ndther  did  I  it  of  mind  to  circumvent  her;  for  I  knew  as 
much  as  she  could  confess.  And  if  even  yet,  now  that  the  matter  is  made  but 
too  apparent,  I  thought  she  truly  would  repent,  (as,  porhi^w  she  would  eaal j 
appear  in  outward  show  to  do,)  and  that,  on  her  account,  no  one  would  iake  the 
matter  upon  them;  or  if  we  were  but  as  two  milkmwds,  with  our  pails  oa  our 
arms;  or  if  there  were  no  more  dependencies  upon  us,  but  mme  own  life  only  in 
danger,  and  not  the  whole  estate  of  your  religion,  I  protest  (whereon  you  may 
believe  me,  tar  though  I  have  many  vices,  I  hope  I  have  not  accustomed  my 
tongue  to  be  an  instrument  of  untruth)  I  would  most  willingly  pardon  and 
remit  this  offence."  ^ 

Lest^  however,  any  one  should  be  deceived  by  aQ  this 

parade  of  mercy  and  Christian  charity  into  the  notion  that  it 

was  her  sincere  wish  to  save  her  unfortimate  kinswoman,  she 

>  Holinshed,  1582,  voL  li 
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conduded  Her  speech  by  informing  them  "  that  she  Had  jnst 
received  information  of  another  plot^  in  which  the  conspirators 
had  bound  themselves^  under  the  penalty  of  deaths  to  take 
away  her  life  within  the  month ;"  thus  exciting  a  more  deadly 
flame  of  loyal  indignation  in  their  bosoms  against  her^  who 
was  pointed  at  as  the  inciter  of  all  attempts  against  the  per- 
son of  Elizabeth.  The  parliament  responded  in  the  tone  that 
was  desired,  with  a  more  ardent  requisition  for  the  blood  of 
Mary.  Elizabeth  faltered:  her  mind  was  tempest-tossed 
between  her  desire  for  Mary's  death,  and  her  reluctance  to 
stand  forth  to  the  world  as  her  acknowledged  executioner. 
She  would  have  the  deed  performed  ''some  other  way;"  but 

how? 

«  The  dial  ipake  not,  bat  it  gave  shrewd  dgni, 
And  pointed  fbll  upon  the  stroke  of  murder/' 

One,  at  least,  of  her  ministers  entered  into  the  feelings  of  his 
royal  mistress  on  this  delicate  subject,  and  endeavoured  to 
relieve  her  from  her  embarrassment,  as  to  the  means  of 
removing  her  victim  without  the  imdesirable  iclat  of  a  public 
execution.  Leicester  wrote  from  Holland,  to  suggest  ''the 
sure  but  silent  operation  of  poison."*  He  even  sent  a  divine 
over  to  convince  the  more  scrupulous  Walsingham  of  the 
lawfrdness  of  the  means  proposed ;  but  that  stem  politician 
was  resolutely  bent  on  maintaining  a  show  of  justice,  and  at 
the  same  time  exalting  the  power  of  his  royal  mistress,  by 
bringing  the  queen  of  Scotland  to  the  block.  Burleigh  coin- 
cided in  this  determination,  and  in  his  letters  to  Leicester 
complained  "  that  the  queen's  slackness  did  not  stand  with 
her  surety  or  their  own.''  The  personal  influence  of  Leicester 
with  the  sovereign  appears  to  have  been  required  for  the 
consummation  of  the  tragedy,  and  he  was  recalled  home.  On 
the  22nd  of  November,  lord  Buckhurst  and  sir  Robert  Beale 
announced  to  the  queen  of  Scots  that  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced  against  her.  They  executed  their  xrngra- 
cious  errand  without  the  slightest  delicacy  or  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  the  royal  victim,  telling  her  "that  she 
must  not  hope  for  mercy,"  adding  taunts  on  the  score  of  her 
>  Camden's  Elisabeth,  in  White  Kenneth  p.  619. 
VOL.   IV.  L  L 
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religious  opinions  very  much  at  yariance  with  the  divine  spi- 
rit of  Christianity,  and  concluded  by  ordering  her  chamber 
and  her  bed  to  be  hung  with  black.* 

Meantime  the  French  ambassador,  L'Aubespine  Chateau* 
neuf,  wrote  in  great  alarm  to  Henry  III.  that  the  queen 
of  England  was  proceeding,  he  feared,  to  extremities  with 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  urged  him  to  interfere  for  her 
preservation."  Henry  despatched  M.  de  Fomponne  de 
Bellievre  as  an  ambassador^xtraordinary,  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  with  Elizabeth  against  the  outrage  she 
was  preparing  to  commit,  and  to  use  every  means  in  his 
power  to  soften  her  determination.  Bellievre  landed  at 
Dover,  after  a  stormy  passage,  November  29th;  he  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  his  suite  had  suffered  so  severely 
from  sea-sickness,  that  they  were  unable  to  proceed  till 
they  had  reposed  themselves  for  a  day  and  night.  Elizabeth 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  delay  the  new 
envoy's  audience,  imder  pretence  that  he  and  his  company 
had  brought  the  infection  of  the  plague  from  France,  and 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  great  peril  to  her  royal 
person  if  she  admitted  them  into  her  presence.'  It  was 
also  asserted,  that  Bellievre  had  brought  over  some  un- 
known men,  who  had  come  expressly  to  assassinate  her. 
These  reports  appear  to  have  been  very  offensive  to  the 
embassy,  and  are  ascribed  by  the  indignant  secretary  of 
legation,  by  whom  the  transactions  of  that  eventful  period 
were  recorded  for  the  information  of  his  own  court,  "  to  the 
infinite  malice  of  the  queen."' 

Elizabeth  had  withdrawn  to  her  winter-quarters  at  Rich- 
mond, and  it  was  not  till  the  7th  of  December  that  the 
urgency  of  Bellievre  induced  her  to  grant  him  his  first 
audience.  He  came  to  her  after  dinner  on  that  day,  accom- 
panied by  L'Aubespine,  and  aU  the  gentlemen  who  had 
attended  him  from  France.    Elizabeth  received  them  in  her 

1  Beporti  of  M.  de  Bellievre  and  L'Aubeepine  in  Egerton;  and  Letters  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  toL  ii.  p.  199. 

s  Statement  for  M.  de  "V^leioy  of  tlie  tranMctioof  of  M.  de  BeQievre  in 
England. 

*  BeportB  of  M.  de  Bellievre. 
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^resenee-cliamber,  seated  on  her  throiue^  and  surronnded 
by  her  nobles  and  the  lords  of  her  council.  Leicester  ha4 
placed  himself  in  close  contiguity  to  the  royal  person;  but 
when  the  French  envoy  proceeded  to  c^n  the  business  on 
which  he  came^  she  bade  her  presiunptuous  master  of  the 
horse  ^^fall  back/'  His  colleagues  hearing  this  command 
addressed  to  him^  took  the  hint^  and  withdrew  also  to  a 
littje  distance.  Bellievre  then  delivered  the  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  his  sover^gn  in  behalf  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
bis  sister-in-law.  Elizabeth  interrupted  him  many  times^ 
answering  him  point  by  point,  speftking  in  good  French, 
but  so  loud,  that  she  could  be  heard  all  over  the  saloon. 
When  she  mentioned  Uie  queen  of  Scots,  she  appeared 
nnder  the  influence  of  passion,  which  was  expressed  by 
)ier  countenance.^  She  burst  into  invectives  against  her, 
accused  her  of  ingratitude  for  the  many  favours  which  she 
9aid  ^^she  had  conferred  upon  4ier,''  although  it  was  imr 
posstf)le  for  hatred  and  revenge  to  have  woriced  more  deadly 
mischi^  against  another,  than  such  love  as  hers  had  wrought 
to  the  hapless  victim  of  her  treachery.  With  reference  to 
the  address  Bellievre  had  just  delivered,  Elizabeth  said, — 
'' Monsieur  had  quoted  several  examples  drawn  from  history; 
but  she  had  read  much  and  seen  many  books  in  her  life- 
time,— ^more,  indeed,  than  thousands  of  her  sex  and  rank 
had  done.  But  never  had  she  met  with,  or  heard  of,  such 
an  attempt  as  that  which  had  been  planned  against  her  by 
her  own  kinswoman,  whom  the  king  her  brother-in-law 
ought  not  to  support  in  h^  malice,  but  rather  to  aid  her  in 
bringing  speedily  to  justice/'  adding,  ^'that  she  had  had 
great  experience  in  the  world,  having  known  what  it  was 
to  be  both  subject  and  sovereign,  and  the  difference  also 
between  good  neighbours  and  those  who  were  evilly  disposed 
towards  her.'''  She  told  Bellievre  ^'  that  she  was  very  sorry 
he  had  not  been  sent  on  a  better  occasion;  that  she  had 
been  compelled  to  come  to  the  resolution  she  had  taken, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  save  her  own  life  if  she  pre* 

I  Report  for  M.  de  Yillerpy.    Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  vol  it  p.  209. 
*  Report  for  ViUeroy. 
L   L  2 
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served  the  queen  of  Scots;  but  if  the  ambassadors  could 
point  out  any  means  whereby  she  might  do  it  consistently 
with  her  own  security^  she  should  be  greatly  obliged  to 
them^  never  having  shed  so  many  tears  at  the  death  of 
her  father,  of  her  brother  king  Edward,  or  her  sister  Mary, 
as  she  had  done  for  this  unfortunate  affair/'^  She  then 
inquired  after  the  health  of  the  king  of  France  and  the 
queen-mother,  promised  the  ambassador  he  should  have  an 
answer  in  four  days,  and  retired  to  her  apartment. 

Bellievre  returned  to  London,  where  he  vainly  waited  for 
the  promised  answer,  and  at  last  repaired,  with  L^Aubes- 
pine,  to  Richmond  once  more,  to  solicit  another  audience. 
It  was  accorded,  and  then  postponed  firom  day  to  day;  till 
Bellievre,  considering  that  she  was  trifling  with  him,  de- 
manded his  passport,  observing  at  the  same  time,  ^^that  it 
was  useless  for  him  to  remain  longer  in  England/'  Eliza- 
beth, on  this,  sent  Hunsdon  and  Walsingham  to  him,  to 
appoint  an  audience  for  the  following  Monday.  A  lively 
account  of  this  reception,  and  the  altercations  which  took 
place  between  the  two  French  ambassadors  and  her  majesty 
on  that  occasion,  is  related  in  a  Joint  letter  from  Bellievre 
and  L'Aubespine  to  their  own  sovereign,  Henry  III.  :^ — 

"The  nid  lady  [queen  Elizabeth]  gave  ua  andienoe  on  the  appointed  day, 
Monday,  in  her  preeence-chamber.  We  reoommenoed  oar  prayer  with  aU  the 
urgency  that  was  posmble,  and  spoke  in  sach  a  manner  that  we  coold  not  be 
hoird,  save  by  her  principal  ooandllon.  Bnt  she  rejoined  in  so  load  a  toDO 
as  to  be  annoying,  because  we  were  using  entreaties,  (as  the  necessity  of  the 
affiur  required,)  and  by  her  answers  they  could  not  but  understand  tiiat  our 
petition  was  refused.  After  she  had  continued  long,  and  repeated  the  same 
thing  many  times,  she  adverted  to  Morgan,  and  said, '  Wherefore  is  it,  that  hav- 
ing signed  a  league,  which  I  observe,  does  not  he  [the  king  of  France]  ofaaerve  it 
also,  in  a  case  which  is  so  important  to  all  princes  ?'  assuring  us,  'That  if  any 
of  her  subjects — ay,  those  that  were  nearest  of  kin,  (naming  at  the  same  time 
and  showing  us  my  lord  the  cbamberlun,*  who  is  her  ooosin-german,)  had  enter- 
prised  things  to  the  pr^udice  of  your  mijesty's  life,  she  would  have  sent  him  to 
you  for  purgation/  To  which  we  answered,  '  That  if  Morgan,  having  been,  on 
her  sole  account,  for  a  long  time  detained  in  a  strong  prison  in  France,  had  plotted 
a  little  against  her  nujesty,  he  could  not  do  her  any  harm,  as  he  vras  in  ward; 
that  the  queen  of  Scotland  has  fiUlen  into  such  a  miserable  state,  and  has  found  so 

*  Bellievre's  letter  to  the  king  of  France. 
*  Lettres  Originales  d'Etat,  De  Mesmes  Collection;  No.  9513,  tome  iiL  t  399» 
Biblioth^ue  du  Roi. 

*  Lord  Hunadon,  the  son  of  her  aunt,  Mary  Boleyn. 
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many  enemies  in  this  kingdom,  that  there  was  no  need  to  go  and  search  for  them 
in  Fnnce  to  accelerate  her  ruin;  and  that  it  woold  be  deemed  a  thing  too  mon- 
strous and  inhnman  for  the  king  to  send  the  knife  to  cnt  the  throat  of  his  sister* 
in-law,  to  whom,  both  in  the  right  of  God  and  man,  he  owed  his  protection.' 

"  We  imagined  at  first  that  we  had  satisfied  her  with  this  answer,  but  she 
abandoned  the  subject  of  Morgan,  and  flew  to  that  of  Charles  Paget,  saying, 
'  Wherefore  is  he  not  sent?'  We  replied, '  That  we  did  not  conrider  that  Paget 
was  in  your  majesty's  power,  as  Paris  was  a  great  forest;  that  your  mijesty 
would  not  refuse  to  perform  any  office  of  fnendship  that  could  be  expected,  but 
that  she  must  please  to  reflect,  tiiat  you  could  not  always  do  as  you  would  mstk 
in  the  present  state  of  your  r^dm;  for  your  nuyesty  had  been  oeiuured  at  Bome^ 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  detention  of  Morgan,  which  was  done  solely  out  of  respect 
to  her/  On  which  she  sidd  to  us,  'That  the  said  Paget  had  promised  to  mon- 
sieur de  Guise  to  kill  her;  but  that  she  had  means  enough  in  Paris  to  have  him 
killed,  if  she  wished.' 

"  She  said  this,  on  purpose,  so  loud,  that  the  archers  of  her  g^uard  could  hear. 
'As  to  Morgan,'  she  said  '  that  he  had  within  three  months  sent  to  her,  that  if 
she  would  please  to  accord  him  her  grace,  he  would  discover  aU  the  conspiracy  of 
the  queen  of  Scotland;'  adding,  'that  he  was  very  ill-guarded  in  the  Bastille,  for 
the  bishop  of  Glasgow  had  spoken  more  than  twoity  times  to  him;  and  that  he 
was  also  free  to  converse  with  whomsoever  he  thought  proper.'  Then  the  said 
lady,  lowering  her  voice,  told  us,  '  That  she  would  wish  us  to  be  well  advised* 
deriring  the  good  of  your  majesty;  and  that  you  could  not  do  better  than  to  g^ve 
shortly  a  good  peace  to  your  subjects,  otherwise  she  could  foresee  gpreat  ii\jury  to 
yoor  realm,  which  a  great  number  df  foreigners  would  enter  in  such  a  sort,  that 
it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  find  a  remedy  to  the  evil.' 

"  On  this  we  took  upon  ourselves  to  tell  her,  *  That  your  m^esty  demred 
nothing  more  than  to  see  your  country  in  a  happy  repose,  and  would  feel  obliged 
to  all  princes,  your  neighbours,  who  had  the  same  wish,  if  they  would  counsel 
your  subjects  to  that  effect.  That  the  queen,  your  mother,  at  her  age,  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  seek  the  king  of  Navarre  for  this  good  purpose,  and  that 
it  was  our  opinion  that  they  would  now  enter  into  a  treaty;  that  the  king,  your 
iDaj^y>  >nd  all  good  people,  desired  much  the  preservation  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre; and  that  knowing  the  respect  which  the  said  king  of  Navarre  bore  to  her, 
we  thought  the  good  counsel  she  might  give  him  would  greatly  tend  to  accelerate 
tike  blessing  of  peace.'  WhJUe  holding  this  discourse,  it  seemed,  by  her  counte- 
nance, that  we  talked  of  a  thing  that  was  distasteful  to  her,  for  she  turned  away 
her  head  as  not  wishing  to  proceed  with  the  topic,  and  said  to  us  in  Latin, '  He 
Is  of  age.' 

"  We  observed  to  her,  '  That  she  talked  much  of  leagues  and  of  armies;  but 
she  ought  to  wish  that  your  nu^esty,  who  has  never  willingly  consented  to  any 
thing  which  was  prcgudidal  to  his  realm,  were  delivered  from  these  unhappy 
civil  wars,  and  to  consider  that  she  could  not  take  the  same  assurances  of  all 
other  princes.'  On  this  she  said,  '  That  we  might  perhaps  mean  the  long  of 
Spain ;  but  that  her  enmity  and  his  having  commenced  with  love,  we  ought  not 
to  f^iink  that  they  could  not  be  well  together  whenever  she  wished.'  And  in 
truth,  sire,  we  believe  that  she  might  very  eaoly  enter  into  such  relations  as  she 
chose  with  that  king:  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  she  has  not  the  means  needful  for 
sustaining  a  war  against  so  powerful  a  prince,  being  infinitely  sparing  of  het 
money,  and  her  people  very  desirous  of  a  peace  with  Spain,  as  they  have  lost  all 
thdr  commerce  on  account  of  the  war.  It  seems  that  this  queen  has  determined 
rather  to  accord  with  Spain  than  continue  the  war;  and  we  understand  she  has 
sent  several  missions  to  the  duke  of  Parma. 
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'*  Her  nujesty  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  queen  of  deots,  tiding,  'Thst  th0 
had  given  us  several  days  to  consider  of  some  means  wherebj  dw  could  piiMotpq 
that  princess's  life,  wi^out  bong  in  danger  of  losing  her  own;  and  not  being  yeb 
satisfied  on  that  point,  nor  having  jet  (bund  any  other  ezpedBent,  she  could  aot 
be  crud  against  herself;  and  that  your  mijesty  ought  not  to  consider  it  jivt  that 
she,  who  is  innocent,  should  die,  and  that  t^  queen  of  Scotknd,  who  is  gmUj, 
should  be  Saved.'  We  continued  our  entreaties,  on  which  she  told  us, '  thi^  In  a 
Ibw  days  she  would  ^e  us  an  answer/ 

"  The  next  day  we  were  apprized  that  they  had  made  proclamation  through  HkSm 
dty,  that  sentence  of  death  had  heen  given  against  the  queen  of  Scotland.  She 
has  been  proclaimed  a  traitress,  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  orown,  and  worthy 
of  death.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  tiie  dtj  of  Lon« 
don,  assisted  at  this  proclamation,  and  the  same  instant  all  the  bdls  in  this  ci^ 
began  to  ring;  this  was  fidlowed  mnvenally  throughout  the  reafan  of  England^ 
and  they  continned  these  ringings  for  the  space  of  twenty-ibor  hours,  and  have 
also  made  many  bonfires  of  rgoicing  for  the  determination  taken  by  then:  queen 
against  the  queen  of  Scotland.  T^  gave  us  occasion  to  write  to  the  said  lady 
[queen  Elizabeth]  the  letter,  of  which  we  send  a  copy  to  your  nugesty.  Not 
bdng  able  to  devise  any  other  remedy,  we  have  made  supplication  that  she 
would  defer  the  execution  of  the  judgment,  tiU  we  could  learn  what  it  would 
please  your  majesty  to  do  and  say  in  remonstoranoe.  The  said  lady  sent  word  to 
us,  'tlmt  on  the  morrow  morning  she  would  let  us  know  her  answer,  by  one  o^ 
her  councillors  of  state.'    llie  day  passed,  and  we  had  not  any  news. 

"  This  morning  the  sieur  OuU^,'  a  member  of  her  council,  came  to  ns,  on  t]» 
part  of  the  said  lady  queen,  wit^  her  excuse  that  we  had  not  heard  from  her 
yesterday  on  account  df  the  indisposition  of  her  migesty;  and  after  a  long  di»« 
course  on  the  reasons  which  had  moved  them  to  proceed  to  this  judgment^  he 
said,  '  That  out  of  the  respect  she  [the  queen]  h»A  for  your  nuQCsty,  die  wae 
content  to  grant  a  delay  of  the  term  of  twelve  days  before  proceeding  to  the 
execution  of  the  judgment^  without  pledging  herself,  however,  to  obserre  such 
deky,  if  in  the  interim  any  thing  should  be  attempted  against  her  whidi  mi^ift 
move  her  to  alter  her  mhid;  and  the  said  kdy  has  accorded  a  like  delay  to 
the  ambassadors  of  ScoUand,  who  have  made  to  her  a  shnikr  request'  They 
have  declared  to  this  queen, '  That  if  she  will  put  to  death  the  queen  of  Soot* 
land,  the  king  her  stm  is  determined  to  renounce  all  the  friendship  and  alBanoe 
that  he  has  with  England,  and  to  advise  with  his  friends  how  he  shall  proceed 
Sn  her  cause;  at  whidi  she  has  put  hersdf  into  a  great  ftnry.'' 

The  report  of  the  French  ambassadors  is  dated  December 
18^  1586;  on  the  19th>  queen  Mary  addressed  the  following 
noble  letter  to  Elizabeth : — 

THS  Qumr  ov  Scots  to  Queut  Elicabith.' 
*'  MADiLME,  *'  Fotheringaye,  December  19lli,  1586. 

"  Having,  with  difficulty,  obtained  leave  from  those  to  whom  you  have  com« 
mitted  me  to  open  to  you  all  I  have  on  my  heart,  as  much  for  exonerating 
myself  from  any  ill-will  or  derire  of  committing  cruelty,  or  any  act  of  enmity 
against  those  with  whom  I  am  connected  in  blood,  as  also  kindly  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  what  I  thought  would  serve  you,  as  much  for  your  weal  and 

>  Sir  Thomas  Woolley. 
*  De  Mesmes  MS.,  No.  9618.— Collection  of  Original  State  Letters;  BCUfo- 
th^ue  du  RoL 
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preservalaon  m  for  the  mamtenaiioe  of  the  peace  and  repoie  of  tills  ide,  which 
can  only  be  injured  if  you  reject  my  advice,  yon  will  cre^t  or  disbelieve  my 
disooorse  as  it  seems  best  to  you. 

« I  am  resolved  to  strengthen  myself  in  Christ  Jesus  alone,  who,  to  thoao 
invoking  him  with  a  true  heart,  never  fiuls  in  his  justice  and  consolation,  es« 
pecially  to  those  who  are  bereft  of  all  human  aid, — such  are  under  his  holy 
protection;  to  him  be  the  glory  I  He  has  equalled  my  expectation,  having 
given  me  heart  and  strength,  wi  tpe  contra  spem,  [in  hope  against  hope^]  to 
endure  the  unjust  calumnies,  accusations,  and  condemnations  (of  those  who 
have  no  such  jurisdiction  over  me),  with  a  constant  resolution  to  suffior  death 
for  uphdding  the  obedience  and  authority  of  the  ^Kwtolical  Boman-oatholic 
church. 

"  Now,  anoe  I  have  been,  on  your  part,  informed  of  the  sentence  of  your  las^ 
meeting  of  parliament*  lord  Buckhurst  and  Beale  having  admonished  me  U) 
prepare  for  the  end  of  my  long  and  weary  pilgrimage,  I  beg  to  return  yon 
thanks,  on  my  part,  for  these  happy  tidings,  and  to  entreat  you  to  vouchsali) 
to  me  certain  points  for  the  discliarge  of  my  conscience.  But  since  sir  A, 
Paulet  has  informed  me  (though  fidsely)  that  you  had  indulged  me  by  having 
restored  to  me  my  almoner,*  and  the  money  that  they  had  taken  firom  me,  and 
that  the  remainder  would  follow;  for  all  this,  I  would  willingly  return  you 
thanks,  and  supplicate  still  iurtiier,  as  a  last  request,  which  I  have  thought  for 
many  reasons  I  ought  to  ask  of  you  alone,  that  you  will  accord  this  ultimate 
grace,  for  which  I  should  not  like  to  be  indebted  to  any  other,  since  I  have  no 
hope  of  finding  aught  but  cruelty  from  the  puritans,  who  are  at  this  time,  God 
knows  wherefore !  the  first  in  Authority,*  and  the  most  bitter  against  me.  I 
will  accuse  no  one :  may  I  pardcm,  with  a  sincere  heart,  every  one,  even  as  I 
desire  every  one  may  grant  forgiveness  to  me,  Qod  the  first.  But  I  know  that 
yon,  more  than  any  one,  ought  to  feel  at  heart  the  honour  or  dishonour  of  your 
own  blood,  and  that,  moreover,  of  a  queen,  and  the  daughter  of  a  king. 

**  Then,  madame,  for  the  sake  of  that  Jesus  to  whose  name  all  powers  bow, 
I  require  you  to  ordain,  that  when  my  enemies  have  slaked  their  black  thirst 
for  my  innocent  blood,  you  will  permit  my  poor  desolated  servants  altogether  to 
carry  away  my  corpse  to  bury  it  in  holy  ground  with  the  other  queens  of  France^ 
my  predecessors,  especially  near  the  late  queen,  my  mother;  having  this  in  re- 
collection, that  in  Scotland  the  bodies  of  the  kings  my  predecessors  have  been 
outraged,  and  the  churches  profimed  and  abolished,  and  that,  as  I  shall  sufier  in 
this  country,  I  shall  not  be  given  place  near  the  kings  your  predecessors,'  who 
are  mine  as  well  as  yours;  for,  according  to  our  religion,  we  think  much  of 
being  interred  in  holy  earth.  As  they  tell  me  that  you  will  in  nothing  force  my 
consdenoe  nor  my  religion,  and  have  even  conceded  me  a  priest,*  refose  me  not 
this  my  last  request  that  you  will  permit  me  firee  sepulchre  to  this  body  when 
the  soul  is  separated,  which,  when  united,  could  never  obtain  liberty  to  live  in 
repose  such  as  you  would  procure  for  yourself, — against  which  repose,  before 

>  De  Pp&u;  he  remained  In  Fothcringay,  but  was  forbidden  to  see  his  royal 
mistress. 

*  With  no  little  grandeur  of  soul,  Mary  treats  Elizabeth,  not  as  her  mur- 
deress, but  as  a  person  controlled  by  a  dominant  fiMstion. 

s  This  implied  wish  of  burial  in  Westminster-abbey  her  son  James  afterwards 
observed. 

*  In  this  she  was  deceived;  her  du^lain  was  not  sofiCared  to  see  her,  thongli 
in  the  castle. 
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Qod  I  speak,  I  never  aimed  a  Uow;  bat  Qod  will  let  joa  see  ihe  tntik  of  all 
after  my  death. 

"  And  because  I  diead  the  tjrtamj  of  those  to  whose  power  yoa  have  aban- 
doned me,  I  entreat  joa  not  to  permit  that  execution  be  done  od  me  withoat 
your  own  knowledge,  not  for  fear  of  tbe  torment,  which  I  am  most  ready  to 
suffer,  bat  on  aoooont  of  the  reports*  which  inBL  be  raised  oonceming  my  death 
withoat  other  witnesses  than  those  who  woold  inflict  it,  who,  I  am  pttvoaded, 
woold  be  of  very  different  qoalitses  from  those  parties  whom  I  require  (beinf^ 
my  servants)  to  be  spectators,  and,  withal,  witnesses  of  my  end  in  tiie  fidth  of 
oar  sacrament,  of  my  Saviour,  and  in  obedience  to  His  dinrdi.  And  after  all 
is  over,  that  they  together  may  cany  away  my  poor  corpse,  (as  secretly  as  yon 
please,)  and  speedily  withdraw  withoat  taking  with  them  any  of  my  goods^ 

except  those  which,  'in  dying,  I  may  leave  to  them which  are  little 

Plough  for  their  long  and  good  services. 

^  One  jewel*  that  I  received  of  yoo,  I  shall  return  to  yoo  with  my  last  worda^ 
or  sooner  if  you  please.  Once  more  I  supplicate  yoa  to  permit  me  to  send 
a  jewel  and  a  last  adieu  to  my  son,  with  my  dying  benediction ;  for  of  my 
blessing  he  has  been  deprived  since  you  sent  me  his  refhsal  to  enter  into  the 
treaty,  whence  1  was  excluded  by  his  wicked  coundUora.  This  last  point  I  reler 
to  your  fiivourable  conrideration  and  oonsdence;,  as  the  others;  but  I  aak  them 
in  tiie  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  respect  of  our  oonsanguinity,  and  for  tlie 
sake  of  king  Henry  VIL,  your  grand&ther  and  mine;  and  by  t^  honour  of 
the  digmty  we  both  held,  and  of  our  sex  in  common,  do  I  implore  you  to  grant 
these  requests. 

"  As  to  the  rest,  I  think  you  know  that  in  your  name  they  have  taken  down 
my  dais,  [canopy  and  raised  seat,]  but  aftenrards  they  owned  to  me  that  it 
was  not  by  your  commandment,  bnt  by  the  intimation  of  some  of  yoor  privy 
council.  I  thank  God  that  this  wickedness  came  not  from  you,  and  that  it 
serves  rather  to  vent  their  malice  than  to  afflict  me,  having  made  up  my  mind 
to  die.  It  is  on  account  of  this,  and  some  other  things  that  they  debazred  me 
from  writing  to  you,  and  after  they  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  degrade  me 
from  my  tank,  they  told  me  '  that  I  was  but  a  mere  dead  woman,  incapable  of 
dignity.'    God  be  pnused  for  all  I 

*'  I  would  wish  that  all  my  papers  were  brought  to  you  withoat  reserve,  tha^ 
at  last,  it  may  be  manifost  to  yoo,  that  the  sole  care  of  your  safety  was  not 
confined  to  those  who  are  so  prompt  to  persecute  me.  Kyou  will  accord  tliis 
my  last  request,  I  would  wish  that  you  would  write  for  them;  otherwiae  ibej 
do  with  them  as  they  choose.  And  moreover  I  wish  that,  to  this  my  last  request^ 
you  will  let  me  know  your  last  reply. 

"  To  condttdo,  I  pray  God,  the  Just  Judge^  of  his  mercy,  that  he  will  en- 
lighten you  with  his  holy  Spirit;  and  that  hie  will  give  me  his  grace  to  die  in 
the  perfect  charity  I  am  disposed  to  do^  and  to  pardon  all  those  who  have  caused 

>  She  here  dreads  the  imputation  of  suidde,  a  crime  whidi  is  conndered  with 
peculiar  horror  by  Catholics,  as  rendering  impossiUe  the  rites  their  creed  deems 
it  essential  that  the  dying  diould  receive. 

*  This  was  probably  the  diamond  ring  whidi  Elisabeth  sent  her  as  token  of 
amity.  "  It  was,"  says  Melville,  "  an  English  custom  to  ^ve  a  diamond,  to  be 
returned,  at  a  time  of  distress,  to  recall  friendship."  The  description  of  thia 
celebrated  ring  is  curious.  Two  diamonds  were  set  in  two  rings,  and  when  laid 
together,  formed  the  shape  of  a  heart  Elizabeth  sent  one  to  Maiy,  and  kqpt 
the  other. — ^Thorns'  Traditions. 
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or  who  hsre  oo-operftted  in  my  death.  Such  will  he  my  hut  prayer  to  my  end, 
wluch  I  esteem  myself  happy  will  precede  the  persecutioii  which  I  foresee  menaces 
this  isle,  where  God  is  no  longer  seriously  feared  and  revered,  hut  vanity  and 
worldly  policy  rule  and  govern  all, — ^yet  will  I  accuse  no  one,  nor  give  way  to 
presumption.  Yet,  while  abandoning  this  world  and  preparing  myself  for  a 
better,  I  must  remind  you,  that  one  day  you  will  have  to  answer  for  your  charge, 
and  fbr  all  those  whom  yon  doom,  and  that  I  denre  that  my  blood  and  my 
country  may  be  remembered  in  that  time.  For  why  ?  From  the  first  days  of 
our  capacity  to  comprehend  our  duties,  we  ought  to  bend  our  minds  to  make 
the  thhigs  of  this  world  yield  to  those  of  eternity ! 

«  From  Forteringhay  [Fotheringay],  this  19th  December,  1686. 

"  Tour  sister  and  ooosiii,  prisoner  wTongftiI]y> 

"Mabib,  Boyne."^ 

The  effect  produced  by  this  touching  but  dignified  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  Elizabeth^  is  rather  hinted  at  than  de- 
scribed by  the  pitiless  satrap  Leicester,  in  one  of  his  pithy 
letters  to  Walsbigham.  "There  is  a  letter  from  the  Scottish 
queen/'  writes  he,  "  that  hath  wrought  tears ;  but,  I  trust, 
shall  do  no  further  herein,  albeit  the  delay  is  too  dangerous. *^^ 
Who  can  read  this  remark  without  perceiving  the  fact,  that 
in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  tragedy  of  her  maternal 
kinsman  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Elizabeth's  relentings  were 
overruled,  and  her  female  heart  steeled  against  the  natural 
impulses  of  mercy  by  the  ruthless  men  whose  counsels  in- 
fluenced her  resolves?  Had  EUzabeth  exercised  her  own 
imbiassed  judgment,  and  yielded  to  the  angel  whisperings  of 
woman's  gentler  nature,  which  disposed  her  to  draw  back 
from  affixing  her  signature  to  the  fatal  warrant,  her  annals 
would  have  remained  unsullied  by  a  crime  which  can  neither 
be  justified  on  moral  nor  political  grounds. 

Rapin,  with  sophistry  unworthy  of  an  historian,  says, — 
''The  queen  of  Scots  and  her  friends  had  brought  matters 
to  such  a  pass,  that  one  of  the  queens  must  perish,  and  it 
was  natural  that  the  weakest  should  fall."     This  was  de- 

*  The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  very  obsolete  French,  of  which  a  copy  may 
be  seen  in  the  Bridgewater  edition  of  the  Egerton  Papers.  A  fragment  of  the 
same,  copied  in  a  very  beaatifol  hand,  is  also  preserved  in  the  State- Paper  oflSce, 
in  the  yolaminoas  ooUection  connected  with  IJie  personal  history  of  Mary  queen 
of  Soots:  an  abridged  transition  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Tytler,  in  the  eighth 
Yolmne  of  his  yaluable  History  of  Scotland. 

•  Harleian  MS.  285;  British  Mnseom. 
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cidedly  tmtrae.  The  royal  authority  of  Elizabeth  was  never 
more  firmly  established  than  at  this  very  period.  She  could 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  jfrom  the  sick,  helpless,  and  im- 
poverished captive  at  Fotheringay.  It  was  to  the  ministers 
of  Elizabeth  and  their  party  that  Mary  was  an  object  of 
alarm;  consequently,  it  was  their  interest  to  keep  the  mind 
of  their  royal  mistress  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement  by 
plots  and  rumours  of  plots,  till  they  had  wrought  her  irri- 
table temper  up  to  the  proper  pitch.  Among  the  many  means 
resorted  to  for  that  purpose  by  Burleigh,  may,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  reckoned  the  celebrated  letter  which  has  been 
published  in  Murdin^s  State-Papers  as  the  production  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  whose  name  it  was  written,  but 
which  bears  every  mark  of  the  grossest  forgery.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  French,*  and  details,  with  provoking  minuteness,  a 
variety  of  scandals,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  circula- 
tion against  queen  Elizabeth  in  her  own  court.  These  are 
aflSrmed  to  have  been  repeated  to  the  captive  queen  by  the 
countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  during  the  life  of  her  first 
husband,  Mr.  Saintlow,  was  one  of  Elizabeth's  bedchamber 
women.  Lady  Shrewsbury  was  a  malignant  gossip  and 
intriguante,  and  on  very  ill  terms  with  her  husband's  royal 
charge.  These  circumstances  give  some  plausibility  to  the 
idea,  that  Mary  wrote  this  letter  in  order  to  destroy  her 
great  enemy's  credit  with  the  queen. 

Mary  had  made,  at  various  times,  very  serious  complaints 
of  the  insolence  of  this  vulgar-minded  woman,  and  of  the 
aspersions  which  she  had  cast  on  her  own  character;  and 
she  had  also  requested  the  French  ambassador  to  inform 
queen  Elizabeth  of  her  treasonable  intrigues  in  favour  of  her 
little  grand-daughter,  lady  Arabella  Stuart;  but  that  Mary 
ever  departed  so  far  from  the  character  of  a  gentlewoman  as 
to  commit  to  paper  the  things  contained  in  this  document, 
no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  pure  and  delicate  style 
which  forms  the  prevailing  charm  of  her  authentic  letters 

>  But  not  in  Mary's  well-known  hand:  no  eofyy  of  the  letter  erirts  in  her 
writing.    The  story  relating  to  the  discovery  of  this  letter  is  extremely  absurd. 
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can  believe.  Neither  was  Mary  so  deplorably  ignorant  of 
the  hnman  heart  as  not  to  be  aware>  that  the  person  who 
has  so  little  courtesy  as  to  repeat  to  another  painful  and 
degrading  reports^  becomes  invariably  an  object  of  greater 
didike  to  that  person  than  the  originator  of  the  scandal. 
Every  sentence  of  the  letter  has  been  artfully  devised  for 
the  express  purpose  of  irritating  Elizabeth^  not  only  against 
lady  Shrewsbury,  but  against  Mary  herself,  who  would 
never  have  had  the  folly  to  inform  her  jealous  rival  ''that 
lady  Shrewsbury  had,  by  a  bodt  of  divination  in  her  pos- 
session, predicted  that  Elizabeth  would  very  soon  be  cut  off 
by  a  violent  death,  and  Mary  would  succeed  to  her  throne.'** 
What  was  this  but  famishing  Elizabeth  with  a  cogent  reason 
for  putting  her  to  death  without  further  delay?  The  letter, 
as  a  whole,  will  not  bear  insertion;  it  contains  very  offensive 
observations  on  Elizabeth^s  person,  constitution,  and  conduct, 
which  are  there  affirmed  to  have  been  made  by  lady  Shrews- 
bury,  together  with  a  repetition  of  much  indelicate  gossip 
touching  her  majesty's  intimacy  with  Simier,  the  plenipo" 
tentiary  of  Francis  duke  of  Anjou,  with  Anjou  himself,  and 
with  Hatton ;  but,  strange  to  say,  not  a  word  about  Lei- 
cester, which  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  inasmuch  aA 
the  scandals  respecting  Elizabeti^  and  Leicester  had  been 
very  notorious. 

Leicester  was  justly  regarded  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots  as 
one  of  her  greatest  enemies.  He  is  always  mentioned  with 
peculiar  bitterness  in  her  letters  to  her  friends,  and  if  the 
celebrated  scandal  letter,  in  Murdin,  had  really  been  written 
by  her,  she  would  scarcely  have  omitted  his  name.  Instead 
of  this,  the  great  stress  is  laid  against  Leicester's  personal 
rival,  Hatton,  who  is  provokingly  stated  ''  to  have  been,  at 
times,  so  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  public  demonstrations 
of  her  majesty's  fondness,  that  he  was  constrained  to  retire.'^ 
Some  allusion  is  also  made  to  a  love-quarrel  between  Eliza- 
beth and  Hatton  about  certain  gold  buttons  on  his  dress,  on 
whidi  occasion  he  departed  out  of  her  presence  in  a  fit  of 

>  Muidin't  State-Fbpen,  p.  658. 
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choler;  that  she  sent  Killigrew  after  him  in  great  haste^ 
and  bestowed  a  buffet  on  her  messenger  when  he  came  back 
without  him,  and  that  she  pensioned  another  gentleman 
with  three  hundred  a-year  for  bringing  her  news  of  Hatton's 
return ;  that  when  the  said  Hatton  might  have  contracted  an 
illustrious  marriage,  he  dared  not,  for  fear  of  offending  her; 
and,  for  the  same  cause,  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  afiraid  of  ap- 
pearing on  good  terms  with  his  own  wife ;  that  lady  Shrews- 
bury had  advised  her,  (the  queen  of  Scots,)  laughing  exces- 
sively at  the  same  time,  to  place  her  son  in  the  list  of  her 
majesty^s  lovers,  for  she  was  so  vain,  and  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of  her  own  beauty,  that  she  fancied  herself  into 
some  heavenly  goddess,  and  if  she  took  it  into  her  head, 
might  easily  be  persuaded  to  entertain  the  youthful  king  of 
Scots  as  one  of  her  suitors;  that  no  flattery  was  too  absurd 
for  her  to  receive,  for  those  about  her  were  accustomed  to 
tell  her  "that  they  could  not  look  full  upon  her,  because 
her  face  was  as  resplendent  as  the  sun;''  and  that  the 
countess  of  Shrewsbury  declared,  "  that  she  and  lady  Lenox 
never  dared  look  at  each  other,  for  fear  of  bursting  out 
laughing,  when  in  Elizabeth's  presence,  because  of  her  af- 
fectation," adding,  "  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  induce 
her  daughter,  Talbot,  to  hold  any  office  near  her  majesty^s 
person,  for  fear  she  should,  in  one  of  her  furies,  treat  her  as 
she  had  done  her  cousin  Scudamore,  whose  finger  she  had 
broken,  and  then  tried  to  make  her  courtiers  believe  that 
it  was  done  by  the  fall  of  a  chandelier;  that  she  had  cut 
another  of  her  attendants  across  the  hand  with  a  knife,  and 
that  her  ladies  were  accustomed  to  mimic  and  take  the 
queen  off,  for  the  amusement  of  their  waiting-women ;  and, 
above  all,  that  lady  Shrewsbury  had  asserted,  "that  the 
queen's  last  iUness  proceeded  from  an  attempt  to  heal  the 
disease  in  her  leg,"  *  with  many  othei^  remarks  equally 
vexatious.  If  Elizabeth  really  believed  this  letter  to 
have  been  written  by  Mary,  it  is  impossible  to  wonder  at 
the  animosity  she  evinced  against  her,  since  the  details  it 
1  Hardin's  State-Fbpen,  p.  558. 
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contained  were  such  as  few  women  could  foi^ye  another  for 
repeating. 

The  yoong  king  of  Scotland  addressed  a  letter  of  earnest 
and  indignant  remonstrance  to  Elizabeth  on  the  subject  of 
his  unfortunate  mother,  and  directed  sir  William  Keith,  his 
ambassador,  to  unite  with  the  French  ambassador  in  all  the 
efforts  he  made  for  averting  the  doom  that  was  now  impend- 
ing over  her.  Elizabeth  long  delayed  an  audience  to  Keith, 
and  when  she  did  admit  him  to  her  presence,  she  behaved 
with  her  wonted  duplicity.  *'  I  swear  by  the  living  God  V* 
said  she,  "that  I  would  give  one  of  my  own  arms  to  be  cut 
off,  so  that  any  means  could  be  foimd  for  us  both  to  live  in 
assurance/'  *  In  another  interview  she  declared,  "  that  no 
human  power  should  ever  persuade  her  to  sign  the  warrant 
for  Mary's  execution.''  When,  however,  James  was  in- 
formed that  the  sentence  against  his  mother  had  been  pub- 
lished, he  wrote  a  letter  expressed  in  menacing  and  passionate 
terms.  Elizabeth  broke  into  a  storm  of  fiiry  when  Keith 
delivered  his  remonstrances,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  driving  him  from  her  presence.  Leicester,  it 
appears,  interposed,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  pacifying  her, 
and  inducing  her,  on  the  following  day,  to  dictate  a  more  mo- 
derate reply.  Unfortunately,  James  also  abated  his  lofty  tone, 
and  wrote  an  apology  to  his  royal  godmother.  From  that 
moment  Elizabeth  knew  that  the  game  was  in  her  own  hands, 
and  bore  herself  with  surpassing  insolence  to  the  Scotch  en- 
voys who  were  sent  to  expostulate  with  her  by  James. 

The  particulars  of  her  reception  of  the  proposals  commu- 
nicated to  her,  in  the  name  of  king  James,  by  the  master 
of  Gray,  are  preserved  in  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  himself. 
"No  one,"  he  says,  "was  sent  to  welcome  and  conduct  him 
into  the  presence  of  the  queen,  and  it  was  ten  days  before 
he  and  his  coadjutor,  sir  Robert  Melville,  were  a^itted  to 
an  audience."  Now,  although  this  imcourteous  delay  pro- 
ceeded  from  herself,  Elizabeth's  first  address  was  m  these 
blunt  terms :  "A  thing  long  looked  for  should  be  welcome 

1  Sir  George  Waneoder't  HSS.  cited  by  Tytler,  Hittory  of  Sootland,  yoL  yiiL 
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when  it  comes;  I  would  now  see  your  master's  orders/' 
Gray  desired  first  to  be  assured^  that  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  to  be  made  was  ^^  still  extant ;^^  meanings  that  it 
was  reported  that  the  Scottish  queen  had  already  been  put 
to  death.  "I  think/^  said  Elizabeth,  coolly,  '^it  be  extant 
yet,  but  I  will  not  promise  for  an  hour/'  *  She  rejected  the 
conditions  they  offered  in  the  name  of  the  king  their  master 
with  contempt,  and  calling  in  Leicester,  the  lord  admiral,  and 
Hatton,  very  despitefully  repeated  them  in  the  hearing  of 
them  alL  Gray  then  proposed  that  Mary  should  demit  her 
right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  England  in  fisivour  of  her 
son,  by  which  means  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  would  be  cut 
off.  Elizabeth  pretended  not  to  understand  the  import  of 
this  proposition;  on  which  Leicester  explained,  that  it  simply 
meant  that  the  king  of  Scots  should  be  put  in  his  mother's 
place,  as  successor  to  the  crown  of  England.  ^  Is  it  so?'* 
exclaimed  Elizabeth,  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  terrible  oath« 
'^  Gtet  rid  of  one,  and  have  a  worse  in  her  place !  Nay,  then^ 
I  put  myself  in  a  worse  place  than  before.  By  Gt>d's  pas- 
sion, that  were  to  cut  my  own  throat  I  and  for  a  dudiy  or 
earldom  to  yoursdf,  you,  or  such  as  you,  would  cause  some 
of  your  desperate  knaves  to  kill  me.''*  This  gracious  obser«- 
vation  appears  to  have  been  aimed  at  Leicester,  to  mark  her 
displeasure  at  his  interference  in  attempting  to  explain  that 
which  it  was  not  her  wish  to  understand  in  allusion  to  the 
delicate  point  of  the  succession;  and  it  is  mone  than  probable 
that  she  su^ected  that  the  proposition  was  m^^ly  a  lure, 
concerted  between  Gray  and  Leicester,  to  betray  her  into 
acknowledging  the  king  of  Scots  as  her  successor.  ^^  No,  by 
God!"  concluded  she,  ^'he  shall  never  be  io  that  place.'^ 
Gray  adicited  that  Mary's  life  might  be  q)ared  for  fifteen 
days,  to  give  them  time  to  communicate  with  the  king  thar 
master,  but  she  peremptorily  refused.  Melville  implored 
for  only  eight  days.  ''  No,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  rudng  from 
her  seat,  "  not  for  an  hour ! "  and  so  left  them.'*    The  exposF- 

1  Memorial  of  the  Master  of  Gray,  January  12,  1586-7. 
<  Gray's  MemoriaL    Bobertson.    Tytler.    Aikin.  *  IhkL 
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tulations  of  Melville  in  behalf  of  Ms  royal  mistress  were 
as  sincere  as  they  were  manly  and  courageous,  but  the  perfi- 
dious Gray  secretly  persuaded  Elizabeth  to  slay,  and  not  to 
spare,  by  whispering  in  her  ear  the  murderous  proverb, 
Mortua  non  mordet,     '  A  dead  woman  bites  not/  * 

Meantime,  the  eloquent  Bellievre  addressed  a  long  and 
beautiftd  letter  of  expostulation  to  Elizabeth,  in  reply  to  her 
declaration  that  she  was  willing  to  save  the  life  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  if  he  and  the  king  of  France  could  point  out  any 
way  by  which  it  might  be  done  without  endangering  her  own 
safety.  It  is  written  in  a  noble  spirit,  and  as  it  has  never 
been  translated  before,  an  abstract,  comprising  some  of  the 
most  forcible  passages,  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.  It  proves,  that  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  carrying 
the  sentence  against  her  royal  kinswoman  into  execution 
were  very  plainly  set  before  her  by  the  chivalric  envoy  who 
had  imdertaken  to  plead  for  that  unfortunate  lady. 

"  God,"  says  be,  "  has  given  your  majesty  so  many  means  of  defence,  that 
even,  were  the  stud  lady  free  in  your  dominions,  or  elsewhere,  you  would  be 
well  g^oarded;  but  she  is  imprisoned  so  strictly,  that  she  could  not  hurt  the 
least  of  your  servants.  Scarcely  had  she  completed  her  twenty-fifth  year  when 
she  was  first  detained  as  your  prisoner,  and  deprived  of  communication  with  her 
own  council,  which  has,  perhaps,  rendered  it  easier  for  persons  to  betray  her 
into  malicious  snares  intended  for  her  ruin.  But  if,  when  she  was  obeyed  in 
Scotland  as  a  queen,  she  liad  entered  your  realm  in  warlike  array  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  you  of  your  state  and  life,  and  had  been  overcome  and 
fiillen  into  your  power,  she  could  not,  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  be  subjected 
to  harsher  treatment  than  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  ransom;  but  as  it  is,  I  have 
neither  heard  nor  can  comprehend  any  reason  whereby  she  is,  or  can  be,  ren- 
dered accountable  to  you.  The  said  lady  entered  your  retdm,  a  persecuted 
supplicant,  in  very  great  afiliction;  she  is  a  princess,  and  your  nearest  relative; 
she  has  been  long  in  hope  of  being  restored  to  her  kingdom  by  your  goodness 
and  &vour;  and  of  all  these  great  h(^)es  she  has  had  no  other  fruit  than  a 
perpetual  prison.  Now,  madame,  it  has  pleased  your  majesty  to  say,  that  you 
only  desire  to  see  the  means  by  which  you  could  save  the  life  of  the  queen  of 
Soots  without  putting  your  own  in  danger.  This  we  have  reported  to  the 
king,  our  master,  and  have  received  his  mi^esty's  commands  on  this  to  say, 
*  That  desiring,  above  all  things  in  the  world,  to  be  able  to  point  out  some  good 
way  fbr  your  satis&ction  in  this,  it  seems  to  him  that  the  matter  is  entirely  in 
your  own  hands,  as  you  detain  the  queen  of  Soots  prisoner,  and  hold  her  in  your 
power.'  This  noble  princess  is  now  so  humiliated  and  abased,  that  her  greatest 
enemies  must  view  her  with  compassion,  which  makes  me  hope  more  from  your 
migesty's  clemency  and  compassion.    Nothing  remains  to  the  qneen  of  Seots  but 

>  Camden. 
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a  miflerable  life  of  a  few  nd  days^  and  surely  no  one  can  believa  that  yoor 
majesty  can  resolve  to  cot  those  short  by  a  rigorous  ezecation. 

"  That  the  treatment  of  the  queen  of  Soots  ahoold  be  more  hard  than  that  of 
a  prisoner  of  war,  I  think,  madame,  yon  can  scarcely  maintain.  Perhaps  yon 
may  be  told  that  Conradin,  who  was  the  last  prince  of  Swalna,  was  condemned 
and  executed  by  the  sentence  of  Charles,  (king  of  Sicily,)  for  having  nsnrped 
the  name  of  king,  and  practised  against  the  life  of  the  said  king  Charles.  I 
will  reply,  that  of  all  his  acts  this  has  been  the  most  blamed  by  persons  who 
lived  in  that  time,  and  by  all  historians  who  have  writtai  on  the  sulgect.  The 
French  who  had  accompanied  Charles  to  Italy  hdd  this  sentenos  in  execratkn, 
and  his  relative,  the  count  of  Flanders,  with  his  own  hand  slew  the  jndge  who 
pronounced  so  iniquitous  a  judgment.  King  Charles  was,  withal,  reproached 
that  he  out-Neroed  Nero  himself,  and  was  worse  than  the  Saracens,  to  whom 
he  had  been  himself  prisoner,  having  been  taken  with  his  brother,  St.  Loois 
king  of  France,  and  they  behaved  to  him  more  like  Christians  than  he  had 
done  to  Conradin ;  for  the  said  Saracens  had  treated  them  honoorably  whilst  in 
prison,  and  liberated  them  in  a  civilized  manner  on  ransom,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations. 

"  Now  then,  madame,  allege  not  the  example  of  so  fiUal  a  judgment  withoot 
contravening  your  own  nature.  Whoever  is  the  author  of  such  a  deed  will  be 
accursed  in  memory  to  all  posterity.  And,  truly,  tiiose  who  compare  the  case 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  the  death  of  young  Conradin,  wiD,  I  tdl  yon, 
madame,  consider  that  the  said  Conradin  was  condemned  with  more  show  of 
justice.  Admit  that  all  your  charges  against  the  queen  of  Scots  are  true,  still 
it  remains  that  she  was,  at  the  worst,  but  striving  to  gain  her  fireedom  and  save 
her  life,  the  sole  charge  you  bring  against  this  noble  princess  detained  so  long  in 
prison.  Now  Conrad  invaded  Naples  to  take  the  life  and  kingdom  of  king 
Charles ;  but  the  queen  of  Scots  came,  not  to  offend  yon,  but  in  the  hope  that> 
in  her  great  affliction,  the  presence  of  your  mtgesty  would  be  her  hazhonr  of 
safety,  and  that,  on  the  strength  of  a  promise,  she  should  be  with  yon  in 
security  for  a  few  days,  till  she  could  take  counsel  trom  her  fiiends  in  Scotland, 
or  save  herself  by  putting  herself  under  the  protection  of  her  brother-in-law, 
the  king  of  France. 

"  The  enemies  of  the  queen  of  Scots  have  raised  among  yoor  people  a  fright* 
iVil  rejoicing,  and  it  is  a  common  saying, '  That  the  life  dt  ibe  queen  of  Scots  is 
your  ruin,  and  that  your  two  lives  cannot  exist  in  the  same  realm.'  It  seems 
that  the  authors  of  this  language  attribute  all  power  to  the  ooundls  of  man, 
and  nought  to  the  will  of  God.  But  those,  madame,  who  give  yon  advice  so 
bloody  and  inhuman  as  the  destruction  of  the  queen  of  Soots,  will  be,  by  the 
posterity  who  look  back  on  these  unhappy  times,  as  much  detested  and  bbmed 
as  those  who  gave  counsel  to  the  aforesaid  king  Charles,  sayings  VUa  Comradini^ 
mors  Caroli!  mor»  ConraditU,  vita  Caroli!**  * 

This  remonstrance  extends  to  very  great  lengthy  and  is 
interspersed  with  quotations  from  the  classic  poets  and 
essayists.  Bellievre  enlarges  on  the  sacred  character  of 
sovereigns^  and  their  inviolability  as  a  class^  and  lays  pecu- 
liar stress  on  the  saying  of  Plato, — "  That  the  material  of 

1  Bemonstranoe  of  BeUievre,  ambassador-extraodUnary  to  queen  Elhaheth, 
against  the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Soots. — ^Bethone  HS8.  No.  8866;  printed 
in  the  Egerton  Papers. 
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whicli  the  common  race  of  mortals  is  formed,  is  lead  or  iron; 
but  that  of  kings,  is  of  gold,'^ — a  sentiment  well  calculated 
to  flatter  the  pride  of  her  to  whom  it  is  artfiilly  addressed. 
After  stating  that  the  queen-mother  and  the  queen-consort 
of  France  added  their  earnest  intercession  to  that  of  the 
king  and  the  whole  realm  of  France,  for  the  life  of  their 
unfortunate  relative  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  concludes  with 
the  following  observations : — 

"  We  are  now  at  the  feast  of  ChristmaB,  when  it  pleased  Qod,  instead  of 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  iniquity  and  ingratitadie  of  man,  to  send  into 
this  world  his  only  son  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christy  to  serve  as  a  propitiation  for  onr 
•ins.  Sorely,  at  the  feast  of  lus  nativity,  mankind  ought  to  put  fieur  fix>m  their 
^es  and  thoughts  all  things  sanguinary,  o^ous,  and  deadly. 

"  If  your  migesty  resolves  to  proceed  to  extremity  with  the  queen  of  Soota^ 
those  who  are  connected  with  her  in  hlood  and  friendship  are  resolved  to  take 
the  same  course.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  pleases  you  to  show  your  goodnejj  to 
that  lady,  all  Christian  princes  will  hold  themselves  bound  to  watch  over  your 
preservation.  In  the  first  place,  our  long  offers  you,  on  his  own  account,  and 
promises  that  he  will  hinder,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  all  attempts  that  may 
be  made  against  your  majesty;  besides  which,  he  will  command  all  the  relatives 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  that  may  be  in  his  kingdom  [here  the  &niily  of  Guise  is 
alluded  to]  to  sign  an  obligation,  on  their  faith  and  homage  due  to  him,  that 
neither  she,  nor  any  one  for  her,  shall  undertake  aught  against  your  mijesty. 
And  his  said  very  Christian  miyesty  will,  in  his  kingdom  and  in  all  others, 
perfbrm  for  you  the  offices  of  a  sincere  friend  and  good  brother. 

"  For  these  causes,  we  supplicate  your  majesty  to  consider,  that  we  have  shown 
you,  by  the  express  will  of  our  master  the  king  of  France,  that  there  is  a  better 
way,  iif  your  goodness  will  follow  it,  of  securing  yourself  than  by  taking  the 
life  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  Your  fortune  is  high  and  happy,  so  is  that  of  your 
realm;  your  fame  is  bright  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  this  will 
continue,  if  you  are  not  persuaded  to  act  so  contrary  to  your  foregtnng  life. 

**  Your  mi^esty  will,  moreover,  live  in  greater  security  during  the  existence 
of  the  queen  of  Soots  than  if  you  kill  her.  I  will  not  stay  to  dwell  on  my 
reasons,  but  your  mi^esty  can  comprehend  them  better  than  any  other  person. 
His  very  Christian  mi^esty  the  king  of  France  hopes  that  your  goodness  will 
repent  of  counsel,  as  &tal  as  it  is  hard,  against  the  queen  of  Scots;  but  if  it  is 
not  the  good  pleasure  of  your  mfjeety  to  give  heed  to  these  great  considerations, 
which  we  have  preferred  in  this  very  urgent  and  very  affectionate  prayer  on  the 
part  of  the  said  lord  king  oiu*  master,  and  that  yon  do  indeed  proceed  to  so 
rigorous  and  extraordinary  an  execution,  he  has  given  us  charge,  madame,  to 
say,  that  he  cannot  but  resent  it  deeply  as  an  act  against  the  common  interest 
of  all  sovereigns,  and  to  him  in  particular  highly  offensive." 

It  was  even  offered,  on  the  part  of  France,  that  the  duke 
of  Guise,  Mary^s  kinsman,  should  give  his  sons  as  hostages 
for  the  security  of  queen  Elizabeth  against  any  further  plots 
from  the  Catholic  party,  but  Elizabeth  replied,  ^^  Such  hos- 
tages would  be  of  little  avail  to  her  after  her  life  was  taken 
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away,  which  she  felt  assured  would  be  the  case  if  the  queen 
of  Scots  were  suffered  to  exist/'  As  for  the  examples  cited, 
her  council  said  ''they  were  irrelevant;  and  with  respect  to 
the  observations  touching  Conradin  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  on 
which  Bellievre  had  dwelt  at  some  length,  that  which  was 
said  in  that  case  might,  with  great  truth,  they  added,  be 
repeated  in  the  present:  "The  death  of  Mary  is  the  life 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  death  of  Elizabeth  is  the  life  of 
Mary/'» 

Those  who  have  asserted  that  Henry  III.  of  France  gave 
secret  instructions  to  Bellievre  to  urge  privately  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  mstead  of  protesting  against  it,  have  certainly 
never  read  the  letters  of  that  monarch  to  his  ambassadors  on 
the  subject,  nor  the  letters  of  those  gentlemen,  informing 
him  of  their  earnest  intercessions  with  Elizabeth  for  the  pre- 
servation of  that  unfortunate  princess.  So  unremitting  was 
Bellievre  in  his  efforts  to  avert  the  doom  of  the  devoted  vic- 
tim, that  he  followed  queen  Elizabeth  to  Greenwich,  when  she 
went  to  keep  her  Christmas  holidays  there,  and  implored  her 
to  grant  him  a  final  audience,  that  he  might  try  the  effect 
of  his  personal  eloquence  on  her  once  more  in  behalf  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  after  the  rejection  of  his  letter  of  remon- 
strance.' Elizabeth  allowed  him  to  supplicate  in  vain  for 
four  or  five  successive  days,  before  she  would  grant  the 
audience  he  entreated.  At  last  she  sent  for  him,  on  the  6th 
of  January,  and  received  him  in  the  presence-chamber  of 
her  palace  at  Greenwich.  He  came  accompanied  by  L'Au- 
bespine,  the  resident  French  ambassador,  and  having  gone 
through  the  usual  ceremonial,  delivered  his  remonstrance. 
She  listened  patiently  till  nearly  the  concluding  words, 
which  were  of  a  menacing  character,  when  she  indig- 
nantly interrupted  him  by  exclsdming,  ''  Monsieur  de  Bel- 
lievre, have  you  had  orders  from  the  king,  your  master, 
to  hold  such  language  to  me?'' — "Yes,  madim,"  replied 
he,  "  I  have  the  express  commands  of  his  majesty." — ''  Have 
you  the  authority  signed  by  his  own  hand?"  she  demanded. 
Bellievre  assuring  her  that  he  had,  she  said  she  must 
^  Camden.  <  Reports  of  BeUievre  and  his  secretary. 
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pertmences  of  Henry  duke  of  Anjon^  when  relnctantly  com- 
pelled by  his  ambitious  mother  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
in  the  celebrated  matrimonial  n^otiation  with  Elizabeth, 
might  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  august  spinster 
while  penning  this  scornful  and  humiliating  letter  to  the 
feeble  and  degraded  Henry  III.  of  France. 

Bellievre  now  reiterated  his  demand  for  his  passport,  and 
took  his  leave  of  Elizabeth  and  her  nobles ;  but  when  he  and 
all  his  suite  were  preparing  to  commence  their  journey,  her 
majesty  sent  two  of  her  gentlemen  to  entreat  him  to  remain 
two  days  longer.  This  request  seems  merely  to  have  pro- 
ceeded fix>m  some  secret  misgiving  on  her  part,  which  must 
have  been  quickly  overruled  by  her  cabinet,  for  at  the  end 
of  two  days  passports  were  sent,  and  Bellievre  was  permitted 
to  depart  without  the  slightest  reason  having  been  given  for 
the  delay  that  had  been  asked.'  The  very  day  on  which 
Bellievre  sailed  for  France,  it  was  aflirmed  by  the  coundl 
that  a  fresh  plot,  of  a  very  perilous  nature,  against  the 
queen's  life  had  been  discovered,  in  which  the  resident 
French  ambassador,  L'Aubespine,  was  deeply  involved.  It 
was  asserted,  "that  when  Stafford,  the  brother  of  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  at  Paris,  paid  a  familiar  visit  to  I/Au- 
bespine,  that  statesman  asked  him,  'If  he  knew  any  one 
who,  for  some  crowns,  would  do  an  exploit?'  And  when 
asked  by  Stafford  'what  that  should  be?'  replied  'to  kill 
the  queen.'  On  which  Stafford  named  one  Mody,  a  neces- 
sitous and  disaffected  person,  who  would  do  any  thing  for 
money ;  whereupon  the  ambassador  sent  his  secretary,  Des- 
trappes,  to  arrange  the  terms  with  Mody,  who  told  him, 
*'  He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  royal 
lodgings,  that  he  knew  of  a  place  underneath  the  queen's 
chamber  where  he  could  easily  place  a  barrel  of  gunpowder, 
make  a  train,  and  overthrow  every  thing."* 

Stafford  made  deposition  to  this  effect  before  the  council, 
on  which  Mody  and  Destrappes  were  taken  into  custody. 
The  ambassador  indignantly  denied  the  charge,  or  rather 

»  MS.  de  Briennc,  84,  p.  412;  BibL  du  "Rd,  Paris. 
*  Murdin,  580,  681. 
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rebutted  it^  by  stating^  '^that  Stafford  came  to  bhn  and 
made  a  proposition  to  kill  the  queen/'  sayings  "he  knew  of 
a  person  who  would  undertake  to  do  it  for  a  good  sum/' 
This  was  evidently  the  truth,  for  who  can  believe  that  any 
statesman  would  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  boldly  request- 
ing a  gentleman  of  high  rank  in  Elizabeth's  service,  and  the 
brother  of  her  representative  in  his  own  court,  to  furnish  an 
assassin  to  take  away  her  life?  Stafford  was  doubtless  em- 
ployed  by  Burleigh  or  Walsingham  to  draw  the  French  am- 
bassador, or  some  of  his  suite,  into  a  secret  confederacy  or 
correspondence  with  him  ostensibly  for  that  object,  in  which 
he  so  far  succeeded,  that  I/Aubespine  heard  what  he  had  to 
say  without  giving  information  to  Elizabeth  or  her  council, 
but  forbade  him  his  house.  Elizabeth  herself,  after  the 
death  of  Mary,  acknowledged  to  the  French  ambassador 
"that  she  had  received  full  conviction  that  the  accusa* 
tion  was  unfounded,''  and  said  some  very  civil  things  of 
Destrappes.  She  had  been  deluded  by  the  misrepresent- 
ations of  others,  who  were  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  her 
receiving  further  remonstrances  from  the  court  of  France. 

" By  means  of  this  attempt,"  observes  Camden,  "such  as 
bore  mortal  hatred  against  the  queen  of  Scots  took  occasion 
to  hasten  her  death.  And  to  strike  the  greater  terror  into 
the  queen,  knowing  that  when  any  one's  life  is  at  stake  fear 
excludes  pity,  they  caused  false  rumours  and  terrifying  re- 
ports daily  to  be  heard  of,  and  spread  throughout  Ikigland; 
viz.  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  already  arrived  at  Milford 
Haven;  that  the  Scots  were  broken  into  England;  that  the 
duke  of  Guise  was  lauded  in  Sussex  with  a  strong  army; 
that  the  northern  parts  were  up  in  rebellion ;  that  there  waa 
a  new  conspiracy  on  foot  to  kill  the  queen,  and  set  the  city 
of  London  on  fire."  Some  of  these  startling  rumours  were 
intended  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  news  of  Mary's 
execution,  and  to  receive  it  as  a  pubUc  good,  so  artfully 
had  she,  oppressed  and  helpless  as  she  was,  been  rendered  a 
bugbear  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  England.  Camden 
expressly  states,  "  that  with  such  scarecrows  and  afirighting 
arguments  as  these  they  drew  the  queen's  wavering  and  per- 
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plexed  mind  to  that  pass^  that  she  signed  a  warrant  for  put- 
ting the  sentence  of  death  into  execution/'* 

With  all  Elizabeth's  strength  of  mind  and  masculine 
powers  of  intellect^  be  it  remembered  that  she  must  have 
been  as  dependent  for  information  on  the  reports  of  her 
ministers  and  personal  attendants  as  any  other  princess.  If 
it  suited  the  policy  of  those  around  her  to  withhold  or 
mystify  the  truth,  what  channel  was  there  through  which 
it  could  reach  her?  The  press  was  in  its  infancy,  public 
journals  detailing  the  events  of  the  day  were  not  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  struggles  of  certain  independent  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  for  liberty  of  speech  had  ceased.  The 
spies  of  Walsingham,  Burleigh,  and  Leicester  were,  it  is 
true,  perpetually  at  work,  and  there  was  no  class  of  society 
into  which  they  did  not  insinuate  themselves.  They  were 
goers  to.  and  fro  throughout  the  realm,  and  made  reports  to 
their  employers  of  all  they  heard  and  saw;  but  were  their 
reports  faithfully  conveyed  to  the  queen  by  her  ministers, 
ungarbled  and  uninterpolated?  Assuredly  not,  unless  it 
suited  their  own  policy  to  do  so;  for  have  we  not  seen  how 
long  she  was  kept  in  ignorance  by  Leicester  of  so  public 
an  event  as  the  fall  of  Rouen?  and  does  not  the  under-cur- 
rent of  the  transactions  respecting  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
abound  with  evidence  that  the  mighty  Elizabeth  was  fre* 
quently  the  dupe,  and  at  last  the  absolute  tool,  of  her  minis^ 
ters,  in  ridding  them  of  a  sucoessor  to  the  throne  whom  they 
had  cause  to  dread? 

The  state  of  Elizabeth's  mind,  just  before  she  was  induced 
to  sign  the  death-warrant,  is  thus  described  by  the  graphic 
pen  of  the  contemporary  historian  Camden :  ^'  In  the  midst 
of  those  doubtful  and  perplexing  thoughts,  which  so  troubled 
and  staggered  the  queen's  mind  that  she  gave  herself  over 
to  solitariness,  she  sate  many  times  melancholy  and  mute,  and 
frequently  sighing,  muttered  this  to  herself,  Atdfer^  autferi; 
that  is,  'either  bear  with  her,  or  smite  her;'  and  Neferiare, 
ferij  'strike,  lest  thou  be  stricken.'*    At  this  period  she  was 

>  Amudfl  of  Elizabeth,  in  White  Kennet,  foL  633. 
s  Ibid.,  folio  534. 
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filso  heard  to  lament^  'that  among  the  thousands  who  pro- 
fessed  to  be  attached  to  her  as  a  sovereign^  not  one  would 
^are  her  the  painful  task  of  dipping  her  hands  in  the  blood 
of  a  sister  queen/ '"  The  idea  of  ridding  herself  of  her 
royal  prisoner  by  private  murder^  the  usual  fate  of  captive 
princes,  appears  to  have  taken  a  powerful  hold  of  Elizabeth's 
mind  during  the  last  eight  days  of  Mary's  life.  In  fact,  the 
oflBcial  statements  of  Mr.  secretary  Davison  afford  positive 
proof  that  she  had  provided  herself  with  agents,  one  of 
whom,  Wingfield,  she  named,  ''who  were  ready,''  she  said, 
"to  undertake  the  deed."  The  "niceness"  of  those  "pre- 
cise fellows,"  Paulet  and  Drury,  who  had  the  custody  of 
Mary's  person,  firustrated  Elizabeth's  project;  they  were  too 
scrupulous  or  too  cautious  to  become  accomplices  in  the 
murder  of  their  hapless  charge  in  any  other  way  than  by 
assisting  at  her  execution,  authorized  by  the  queen's  own 
warrant  under  the  royal  seal.  They  were  aware  of  the 
guerdon  generally  assigned  to  those  who  lend  themselves  to 
perform  the  unprofitable  works  of  darkness  for  their  betters. 
History  had  not  told  the  tale  of  Gournay  and  Maltravers, 
and  other  tools  of  royal  villainy,  in  vain  to  the  shrewd  cas- 
tellans of  Fotheringay-castle,  and  the  subsequent  treatment 
of  Davison  demonstrated  their  wisdom  in  refusing  to  impli- 
cate themselves  in  an  iniquity  so  full  of  peril  to  inferior 
agents. 

The  particulars  of  this  foul  passage  in  the  personal  annals 
of  the  maiden  queen,  shall  be  related  by  Davison  himself:' 
"After  that  the  sentence  against  the  Scottish  queen  was 
passed,  and  subscribed  by  the  lords  and  others  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  her  trial,  and  that  her  majesty  had 

>  Lingard. 
s  Copied  by  sir  Harris  Nicolas  from  the  Cotton  MS.,  Titus,  c  vii.  f.  48,  and 
collated  by  him  with  the  copies  in  the  Had.  MSS.,  and  that  in  Camilla,  and 
pronoiinced  by  him  to  be  in  Davison's  own  hand  His  "  summary  Keport  of 
that  which  passed  between  her  majesty  and  him  in  the  cause  of  the  Scottish 
queen,  from  the  signing  of  the  warrant  to  the  time  of  his  restnunt,"  may  sorely 
be  relied  on  as  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  which  he  would  neither  venture  to 
falsify  nor  to  exaggerate.  It  comprises  the  simplest  and  most  circumstantial 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  time  the  warrant  waa 
drawn  up  till  the  execution  of  the  royal  victim. 
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notified  the  same  to  the  world  by  her  proclamation  accord- 
ing to  the  statute,  there  remained  nothing  but  her  warrant 
under  the  great  seal  of  England,  for  the  performing  and 
accomplishing  her  execution,  which,   after  some  instance, 
as  well  of  the  lords  and  commons,  of  the  whole  parliament 
then  assembled,  as  of  others  of  her  council  and  best  affected 
subjects,  it  pleased  her  majesty  at  length  to  yield  thereunto; 
and  thereupon  gave  order  to  my  lord  treasurer  to  project 
the  same,  which  he  accordingly  performed,  and  with  her 
majesty's  privity  left  in  my  hands  to  procure  her  signature. 
But  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  French  and  Scotch 
ambassadors,  then  suitors  for  her  [Mary's]  life,  she  [queen 
Elizabeth]  forbore  the  signing  thereof  till  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  was  some  few  days  after  their  departure  home ; 
at  what  time  her  majesty,  after  some  conference  with  the 
lord  admiral  of  the  great  danger  she  constantly  lived  in,  and 
moved  by  his  lordship  to  have  more  regard  to  the  surety 
of  herself  and  state  than  she  seemed  to  take,  resolved  to  defer 
the  said  execution  no  longer,  and  gave  orders  to  his  lordship 
to  send  for  me  to  bring  the  warrant  unto  her  to  be  signed^ 
which  he  forthwith  did  by  a  messenger  of  the  chamber,  who 
found  me  in  the  park,  whither  I  had  newly  gone  to  take  the 
air.    Whereupon  returning  back  immediately  with  him,  I 
went  directly  up  to  the  privy-chamber,  where  his  lordship, 
attending  my  coming,  discoursed  unto  me  what  speech  had 
passed  that  morning  betwixt  her  majesty  and  him  touching 
the  justice  against  the  said  Scottish  queen;  and  finally  told 
me,  'how  she   was  now  fully  resolved  to  proceed  to  the 
accomplishment  thereof,  and  had  commanded  him  to  send 
expressly  for  me  to  bring  the  warrant  unto  her  to  be  signed, 
that  it  might  be  forthwith  despatched,  and  deferred  no 
longer/    According  to  which  direction,  I  went  immediately 
to  my  chamber  to  fetch  the  said  warrant,  and  other  things 
touching  her  service ;  and  returning  up  again,  I  sent  in  Mrs. 
Brooke  to  signify  my  being  there  to  her  majesty,  who  pre- 
sently called  for  me. 

''At  my  coming  in,  her  highness  first  demanded  of  me 
'Whether  I  had  been  abroad  that  £air  morning?'  advising 
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me  'to  use  it  oftener/  and  reprehending  me  '  for  the  neglect 
thereof/  with  other  like  gracious  speeches  arguing  care  of 
my  health,  and  finally  asked  me  'what  I  had  in  my  hands?* 
I  answered,  'Divers  things  to  be  signed  that  concerned  her 
service/     She  inquired,  'Whether  my  lord  admiral  had  not 
given  me  order  to  bring  up  the  warrant  for  the  Scottish 
queen's  execution?*      I  answered  'Yes;*   and  thereupon 
asking  me  for  it,  I  delivered  it  into  her  hands.    After  the 
reading  whereof,  she,  calling  for  pen  and  ink,  signed  it,  and 
laying  it  from  her  on  the  mats,  demanded  of  me  'whether 
I  were  not  heartily  sorry  to  see  it  done?*     My  answer  was, 
'  That  I  was  so  far  from  taking  pleasure  in  the  calamity  or 
fall  of  any,  or  otherwise  from  thirsting  in  any  sort  after  the 
blood  of  this  unhappy  lady  in  particular,  as  I  could  not  but 
be  heartily  grieved  to  think  that  one  of  her  place  and  quality, 
and  otherwise  so  near  unto  her  majesty,  should  give  so  great 
cause  as  she  had  done  to  take  this  resolution;  but  seeing 
the  life  of  that  queen  threatened  her  majesty's  death,  and 
therefore  this  act  of  hers,  in  all  men's  opinions,  was  of  that 
justice  and  necessity  that  she  could  not  defer  it  without  the 
manifest  wrong  and  danger  of  herself  and  the  whole  realm^ 
I  could  not  be  sorry  to  see  her  take  an  honourable  and  just 
course  of  securing  the  one  and  the  other,  as  he  that  pre- 
ferred the  death  of  the  guilty  before  the  innocent;'  which 
answer  her  highness  approving,  with  a  smiling  countenance 
passed  from  the  matter  to  ask  me  'what  else  I  had  to  sign?' 
and  thereupon  ofiering  unto  her  some  other  warrants  and 
instructions  touching  her  service,  it  pleased  her,  with  the  best 
disposition  and  willingness  that  might  be,  to  sign  and  dispatch 
them  all.    After  this,  she  commanded  me  to  carry  it  to  the 
seal,  and  to  give  my  lord  chancellor  special  order  to  use  it  as 
secretly  as  might  be,  lest  the  divulging  thereof  before  the 
execution  might,  as  she  pretended,  increase  her  danger. 
And  in  my  way  to  my  lord  chancellor,  her  pleasure  also  was 
that  I  should  visit  Mr.  secretary  Walsingham,  being  then 
sick  at  his  house  in  London,  and  communicate  the  matter 
to  him,  'because  the  grief  thereof  would  go  near,'  as  she 
merrily  said^  'to  kill  him  outright;'  then  taking  occasion  to 
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repeat  unto  me  some  reasons  why  she  had  deferred  the 
matter  so  long,  as,  namely,  'for  her  honour's  sake,  that  the 
world  might  see  that  she  had  not  been  violently  or  malicioualy 
drawn  thereto/" 

How  these  professions  agreed  with  her  majesty's  '  merry 
message'  to  Walsingham,  apprizing  him  that  she  had  just 
signed  the  fatal  instrument  for  shedding  the  blood  of  her 
nearest  relative  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  the  unpre- 
judiced reader  may  judge.  Little,  indeed,  did  Elizabeth, 
in  the  full  confidence  of  her  despotic  power,  imagine  that 
the  dark  import  of  her  secret  communings  with  her  secretary 
in  that  private  closet  would  one  day  be  proclaimed  to  the 
whole  world,  by  the  publication  of  the  documentary  evidences 
of  her  proceedings.  When  the  Ithuriel  spear  of  truth  with- 
draws the  curtain  from  scenes  like  these,  the  reverse  of  the 
picture,  suddenly  unveiled  to  those  who  have  been  taught, 
even  in  the  nursery,  to  revere  in  "  good  queen  Bess  "  the 
impersonation  of  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  woman,  is 
startling. 

"The  queen  concluded,"  continues  Davison,  "that  she 
never  was  so  ill-^advised  as  not  to  apprehend  her  own  danger, 
and  the  necessity  she  had  to  proceed  to  this  execution ;  and 
thereupon,  after  some  intermingled  speech  to  and  fro,  told 
me  that  she  would  have  it  done  as  secretly  as  might  be,  ap- 
pointing the  hall  where  she  [queen  Mary]  was  for  the  place 
of  execution,  and  misliking  the  court  or  green  of  the  castle, 
for  divers  respects  she  alleged,  with  oth^  speech  to  like 
effect.  Howbeit,  as  I  was  ready  to  depart,  she  fell  into 
some  complaint  of  sir  Amias  Paulet  and  others,  '  that  might 
have  eased  her  of  this  burden  /  wishing  that  Mr.  secretary 
[Walsingham]  and  I  would  yet  write  unto  both  him  and  sir 
Drue  Drury,  to  sound  their  disposition  in  this  behalf. 
And/'  pursues  Davison,  '^  albeit  I  had  before  excused 
myself  from  meddling  therein  upon  sundry  her  majesty's 
former  motions,  as  a  matter  I  utterly  prejudged,  assuring 
her  '  that  it  would  be  so  much  labour  lost,  knowing  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  gentlemen,  whom  I  thought 
would  not  do  so  unlawful  an  act  for  any  respect  in  the 
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world/  yet,  finding  her  desirous  to  have  the  matter  attempted, 
I  promised,  for  her  satisfying,  to  signify  this  her  pleasure 
to  Mr.  secretary;  and  so,  for  that  time  leaving  her,  went 
down  directly  to  my  lord  treasurer  [Burleigh],  to  whom  I 
did  communicate  the  said  warrant  signed,  together  with 
such  other  particulars  as  had  passed  at  that  time  between 
her  highness  and  me.  The  same  afternoon  I  waited  on  my 
lord  chancellor  for  the  sealing  of  the  said  warrant,  according 
to  her  majesty's  direction,  which  was  done  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  five;  from  whence  I  returned  back  unto 
Mr.  secretary  Walsingham,  whom  I  had  visited  by  the  way, 
and  acquainted  with  her  pleasure  touching  the  letters  that 
were  to  be  written  to  the  said  sir  Amias  Paulet  and  sir  Drue 
Drury,  which,  at  my  return,  I  found  ready  to  be  sent  away."* 
The  reader  is  here  presented  with  the  copy  of  the  private 
official  letter,  in  which  the  two  secretaries  propose  the  mur- 
der, in  plain  and  direct  terms,  to  Paulet  and  Drury,  by  the 
express  commands  of  their  royal  mistress : — 

Walbinohau  and  Davisok  to  Sib  Aiclls  Paulbt  aitd  Sib  Dbub  Dbxtrt. 

"February  1,  1586-7. 

"  After  our  hearty  commendation!,  we  find,  by  a  speech  ktely  made  by  her 
majesty,  [queen  Elizabeth,]  that  she  doth  note  in  you  both  a  lack  of  that  care  and 
zeal  for  her  service  that  she  looketh  for  at  your  hands,  in  that  you  have  not,  in 
all  this  time,  (of  yourselves^  without  other  provocation,)  found  out  some  way  of 
shortening  the  life  of  the  Scots'  queet^  con^dering  the  great  peril  she  [queen 
Elizabeth]  is  hourly  subject  to  so  long  cu  the  said  queen  shall  livsi  wher^ 
besides  a  kind  of  lack  of  love  towards  her,  she  wonders  greatly  that  you  have  nofe 
that  care  of  your  own  particular  safeties,  or  rather  the  preservation  of  religion, 
and  the  public  good  and  prosperity  of  your  country  that  reason  and  policy  com* 
mandeth,  espedally  having  so  good  a  warrant  and  ground  for  the  satisfaction  of 
your  consciences  towards  Qod^  and  the  discharge  of  your  credit  and  reputation 
towards  the  world  as  the  oath  of  association,  which  you  have  both  so  solemnly 
taken  and  vowed,  especially  the  matter  wherewith  she  [Mary]  standeth  charged 
being  so  clearly  and  manifestly  proved  agtunst  her. 

"And  therefore  she  [Elizabetii]  taketh  it  most  unkindly,  that  men,  professing 
that  love  towards  her  that  you  do,  should,  in  a  kind  of  sort»  for  kck  of  discharging 
your  duties,  cast  the  burden  upon  her,  knowing  as  yon  do  her  indisposition  to 
shed  blood,'  especially  of  one  of  that  sex  and  qiuiUty,  and  so  near  her  in  blood,  as 
(hat  queen  is.    These  respects,  we  find,  do  greatly  trouble  her  miyesty,  who,  we 

>  Davison's  summary  Report  of  that  which  passed  between  him  and  the  queen, 
eopied  by  sir  H.  Nicolas  from  the  Cotton.  MS.  Titus,  vii.  f.  48,  and  collated  by 
him  from  the  copies  of  the  same  document  in  Harl.  MSS.,  and  Cotton.  MS2S* 
in  Caligula.    See  also  Davison's  Apology,  in  Nicolas'  Life  of  Davison. 
*  Meaning  pnblicly:  private  murder  she  preferred. 
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assure  yoa,  hath  snndry  times  protested,  *  that  if  the  regard  of  the  dangtf  of  her 
good  subjects  and  faithfiil  servants  did  not  more  move  her  than  her  own  peril* 
she  would  never  be  drawn  to  the  shedding  of  blood.* 

"  We  thought  it  meet  to  acquunt  you  with  these  speeches,  lately  passed  from 
her  roi^esty,  referring  the  same  to  your  good  judgments.  And  so  we  commit 
you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

"  Your  most  assured  friends,  *'  Fra.  WAMiKGHAit. 

"Will.  Davisos." 

An  anonymous  writer,  whose  work  was  published  before 
the  learned  research  of  Heame  had  drawn  this  disgraceful 
document,  and  the  reply  of  the  uncompromising  castellans 
of  Potheringay,  from  the  dust  and  darkness  in  which  the 
correspondence  had  slumbered  for  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies, possessed  traditional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  letter 
was  sent  by  the  queen's  command  to  instigate  sir  Amias 
Paulet  to  the  assassination  of  his  hapless  charge.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  author  could  have  been  aware 
that  the  veritable  letter  was  absolutely  extant;  and  aa  he 
adds  a  remarkable  incident,  illustrative  of  the  excited  state 
of  Elizabeth's  mind  the  night  after  it  had  been  despatched, 
the  passage  is  well  worthy  of  quotation.  "  Some  say  she  sent 
orders  to  Paulet  to  make  away  with  the  queen  of  Scots; 
but  in  the  midst  of  that  very  night  she  was  awakened  by 
a  violent  shriek  from  the  lady  who  always  slept  in  her 
bedchamber.  The  queen  asked  'What  ailed  her?'  She 
answered,  '  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  the  hangman  strike  oflF  the 
head  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  forthwith  he  laid  hands  on 
your  majesty,  and  was  about  to  behead  you  as  well,  when  I 
screamed  with  terror.'  The  queen  exclaimed,  '  I  was,  at  the 
instant  you  awoke  me,  dreaming  the  very  same  dream.' "  * 
This  wild  story  of  Elizabeth's  midnight  vision  is  confirmed 
by  her  own  words,  quoted  in  Davison's  autograph  narrative, 
to  which  we  will  now  return. 

After  stating  that  the  morning  after  the  precious  scroll  to 
Paulet  and  Drury  had  been  despatched,  Killigrew  came 
to  him  with  a  message  from  the  queen,  importing  ''that  if  he 
had  not  been  to  the  lord  chancellor,  he  should  forbear  going 

*  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  that  excellent  princess  Queen  Klizabetb; 
to  which  is  added,  the  Trial,  Sufferings,  and  Death  <^  Mary  Queen  of  Scot^ 
p.  888.    Davison's  Narrative  authenticates  this  story. 
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to  him  till  lie  liad  spoken  again  witli  her/'  which  message 
coming  too  late^  he  proceeded  to  her  majesty  to  give  an 
account  of  what  he  had  done,  he  thus  continues:  "At 
my  coming  to  her,  she  demanded  of  me  '  Whether  the  war* 
rant  were  passed  the  seal?'  I  told  her,  'Yes/  She  asked, 
'What  needeth  that  haste?'  I  answered,  'That  I  had  therein 
made  no  more  haste  than  herself  commanded  and  my  duty, 
in  a  case  of  that  moment,  required,  which,  as  I  took  it,  was 
not  to  be  dallied  with/ — 'But  methinketh,'  saith  she,  'that 
it  might  have  been  otherwise  handled  for  the  form,'  naming 
unto  me  some  that  were  of  that  opinion,  whose  judgments 
she  commended.  I  answered,  '  That  I  took  the  honourable 
and  just  way  to  be  the  safest  and  best  way,  if  they  meant 
to  have  it  done  at  all;'  whereto  her  majesty  replying  no- 
thing for  that  time,  left  me  and  went  to  dinner.  From 
her  I  went  to  Mr.  vice-chamberlain  Hatton,  with  whom  I 
did  communicate  the  warrant  and  other  pscrticulars  that  had 
passed  between  her  highness  and  me  touching  the  despatch 
thereof;  when,  falling  into  a  rehearsal  of  some  doubtftd 
speeches  of  hers,  betraying  a  disposition  to  throw  the  burden 
from  herself  if  by  any  means  she  might,  and  remembering 
unto  him  the  example  of  her  dealing  in  the  case  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  execution,  which  she  had  laid  heavily 
upon  my  lord  treasurer  [Burleigh]  for  a  long  time  after, 
and  how  much  more  her  disavowing  this  justice  was  to  be 
feared,  considering  the  timorousness  of  her  sex  and  nature, 
the  quality  of  the  person  whom  it  concerned,  and  respect  of 
her  friends,  with  many  other  circumstances  that  might  fur- 
ther incline  her  thereunto,  I  finally  told  him  'that  I  was, 
for  mine  own  part,  ftdly  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  direc- 
tions I  had  received,  to  do  nothing  that  might  give  her  any 
advantage  to  cast  a  burden  of  so  great  weight  upon  my 
single  and  weak  shoulders;  and  therefore,  having  done  as 
much  as  belonged  to  my  part,  would  leave  to  him  and 
others  as  deeply  interested  in  the  surety  of  her  majesty 
and  the  state  as  myself,  to  advise  what  course  should  now 
be  taken  for  accomplishing  the  rest."* 

I  Davison's  smnmaiy  Report. 
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Hatton's  rejoinder  to  these  observations  was,  ''That  he 
was  heartily  glad  the  matter  was  brought  thus  far,  and,  for 
his  part,  he  would  wish  him  hanged  who  would  not  co- 
operate in  a  cause  which  so  much  concerned  the  safety  of 
the  queen  and  her  realm/'  On  further  consultation,  they 
both  decided  on  going  to  Burleigh,  with  whom  they  agreed 
that  the  matter  should  be  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the 
lords  of  the  council;  and  Burleigh  took  upon  himself  to 
prepare  the  letters  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent, 
and  the  others  to  whom  the  warrant  was  directed.  The 
next  morning  Burleigh  sent  for  Davison  and  Uatton,  and 
showed  the  draught  he  had  drawn  up  of  those  letters. 
Hatton  considered  them  too  particular  in  the  wording,  on 
which  Burleigh  offered  to  draw  up  others,  in  more  general 
terms,  against  the  afternoon.  The  council,  being  apprized 
of  the  business  in  hand,  met  in  Burleigh's  chamber,  where 
he,  entering  into  the  particulars  of  the  Scottish  queen's 
offence,  the  danger  of  her  majesty  and  state,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  this  execution,  and  having  shown  them  the  warrant, 
apprized  them  of  the  suspected  intention  of  the  sovereign 
to  shift  the  burden  of  it  from  herself,  if  she  coujd.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  Elizabeth's  earnest  desire  of  having  the 
deed  performed  by  a  private  murder,  which  she  would  after- 
wards charge  on  whomsoever  she  could  induce  to  undertake 
it,  was  also  discussed ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  council  came 
to  the  imanimous  resolution,  that  the  warrant  should  be 
forthwith  despatched  without  troubling  her  maj^ty  any 
more  about  it.  The  subtle  conclave  who  thus  presumed  to 
secure  themselves  by  outwitting  their  sovereign  and  acting 
independently  of  her  commands,  did  Beale  (the  clerk  of  the 
council)  the  honour  of  considering  him  the  fittest  person  to 
whom  they  could  commit  the  charge  of  putting  the  warrant 
for  the  death  of  the  rightftd  heiress  of  the  throne  into  exe- 
cution. He  accepted  the  office,  and  approved  the  copies  of 
the  letters  devised  by  Burleigh ;  and  having  appointed  them 
to  be  written  out  fair  against  the  afternoon,  they  went  to 
dinner,  and  between  one  and  two  o'clock  returned  to  have 
the  letters  signed  that  were  addressed  to  the  lords  and 
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commissionera  appointed  to  that  duty.  These  were  then 
delivered  to  Beale,  with  earnest  request  for  him  to  use  tho 
utmost  diligence  in  expediting  the  same. 

Elizabeth,  meantime,  unconscious  of  the  procedings  of 
her  ministers,  was  still  brooding  vainly  over  the  idea  of  a 
private  murder.  '^The  next  morning/^  pursues  Davison, 
'^her  majesty  being  in  some  speech  with  Burleigh  in  tho 
private  chamber,  seeing  me  come  in  called  me  to  her,  and, 
as  if  she  had  understood  nothing  of  these  proceedings, 
smiling,  told  me  '  she  had  been  troubled  that  night  upon  a 
dream  she  had  that  the  Scottish  queen  was  executed,'  pre- 
tending to  have  been  so  greatly  moved  with  the  news 
against  me>  as  in  that  passion  she  would  have  done  I  wot 
not  what.''  But  this  being  in  a  pleasant  and  smiling  man- 
ner, I  answered  her  majesty,  'That  it  was  good  for  me  I  was 
not  near  her,  so  long  as  that  humour  lasted.'  But  withal, 
taking  hold  of  her  speech,  asked  her,  in  great  earnest, 
'What  it  meant?  and  whether,  having  proceeded  thus  far, 
she  had  not  a  full  and  resolute  meaning  to  go  through  with 
the  said  execution,  according  to  the  warrant?'  Her  answer 
was,  'Yes,'  confirmed  with  a  solemn  oath;  'only  that  she 
thought  that  it  might  have  received  a  better  form,  because 
this  threw  all  the  responsibility  upon  herself.'  I  replied, 
'That  the  form  prescribed  by  the  warrant  was  such  as  the 
law  required,  and  could  not  well  be  altered  with  any 
honesty,  justice,  or  surety  to  those  who  were  commissioners 
therein ;  neither  did  I  know  who  could  sustain  this  burthen 
if  she  took  it  not  upon  her,  being  sovereign-magistrate,  to 
whom  the  sword  was  committed  of  God  for  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  and  defence  of  the  good,  and  without  whose 
authority  the  life  or  member  of  the  poorest  wretch  in  her 
kingdom  could  not  be  touched.'  She  answered,  'That  there 
were  wiser  men  than  myself  in  the  kingdom  of  other 
opinion.'  I  told  her,  '  I  could  not  answer  for  other  men ;  yet 
this  I  was  sure  of,  that  I  had  never  yet  heard  any  man  give 
a  sound  reason  to  prove  it  either  honourable  or  safe  for  her 
majesty  to  take  any  other  course  than  that  which  standeth 
with  law  and  justice;'   and  so,  without  further  replication 
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or  speech,  we  parted.  The  same  afternoon,  (as  I  take  it,) 
she  asked  me  '  Whether  I  had  heard  from  sir  Amias  Paulet?* 
I  told  her,  'No.'  But  within  an  hour  after,  going  to 
London,  I  met  with  letters  from  him,  in  answer  to  those 
that  were  written  imto  him  some  few  days  before,  upon 
her  commandment/'  This  portion  of  the  narratiye  would 
be  incomplete  without  the  insertion  of  these  memorable 
letters: — 

Sib  Amias  Paihijct  to  Sscbstabt  WixsiKeHiic. 
"Sib, 

"  Tour  letteni  of  yesterday  coming  to  my  hands  this  present  day,  at  ^sve 
post  meridian,  J  would  not  fiul,  according  to  yoor  direction,  to  retom  my 
answer  with  all  possible  speed,  which  I  shall  deUver  to  yon  with  great  grief  and 
bitterness  of  mind,  in  that  I  am  so  nnhappy  as  living  to  tee  this  onhappy  day. 
in  which  I  am  required,  by  direction  from  my  most  gracious  sovereign,  to  do  an 
act  which  God  and  the  law  forbiddeth. 

"  My  goods  and  my  life  are  at  her  mf^esty's  dupontiony  [disposal,]  and  I 
am  ready  to  lose  them  the  next  morrow  if  it  shall  please  her,  acknowledging 
that  I  do  hold  them  as  of  her  mere  and  most  gracious  &vonr,  and  do  not  desire 
to  enjoy  them  but  with  her  highness*  good  liking.  But  God  fbrtnd  I  shoold 
make  so  foul  a  shipwreck  of  my  conscience,  or  leave  so  great  a  blot  to  my  poor 
posterity,  as  to  shed  blood  without  law  or  Mrarrant. 

**  Trusting  that  her  m^esty,  of  her  accustomed  demency,  and  the  rather  bj 
yoor  good  mediation,  will  take  this  my  answer  in  good  part,  as  proceeding  from 
one  who  never  will  be  inferior  to  any  Christian  subject  living  in  honour,  love^ 
and  obedience  towards  his  sovereign,  and  thus  I  commit  you  to  the  mercy  of 

'^°^^*  **  Your  most  assured  poor  friend, 

*«  From  Fotheringaye,  the  2nd  of  February,  1586-7.     "  ^  ^^''^^^"  [Paulet]. 

"  P.  S. — ^Your  letters  coming  in  the  plural  number,  seem  to  be  meant  to  sir 
Drue  Drury  as  to  myself;  and  yet,  because  he  is  not  named  in  them,  ndther 
the  letter  directed  unto  him,  he  forbeaieth  to  make  any  parUcular  answer,  bat 
subscribeth  in  heart  to  my  opinion.  "  D.  Dbubt." 

The  next  morning  Davison  communicated  these  letters 
to  his  royal  mistress,  which  having  read,  "her  majesty/' 
pursues  Davison,  "falling  into  terms  of  offence,  complain- 
ing of  ^  the  daintiness  and  (as  she  caUed  it)  perjury  of  him 
and  others,  who,  contrary  to  their  oath  of  association,  did 
cast  the  burden  upon  herself,*  she  rose  up,  and  after  a  turn 
or  two,  went  into  the  gallery,  whither  I  followed  her;  and 
there  renewing  her  former  speech,  blaming  ^  the  niceness  of 
those  precise  fellows,  (as  she  termed  them,)  who  in  words 
would  do  great  things  for  her  surety,  but  in  deed  perform 
nothing,'   concluded    by    saying   'that  she  could    have  it 
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well  enough  done  without  them/    And  here,  entering  into 
particularities^  named  unto  me,  as  I  remember,  '  one  Wing- 
field,  who,*  she  assured  me,  '  would,  with  some  others,  under* 
take  it,'  which  gave  me  occasion  to  show  unto  her  majesty 
how  dishonourable,  in  my  poor  opinion,  any  such  course 
would  be,  and  how  far  she  would  be  from  shunning  the 
blame  and  stain  thereof  she  so  much  sought  to  avoid.    And 
so  falling  into  the  particular  case  of  sir  Amias  Paulet  and 
sir  Drue  Drury,  discoiirsed  unto  her  the  great  extremity 
she  would  have  exposed    those    poor  gentlemen  to;    for 
if,  in  a  tender  care  of  her  surety,  they  should  have  done 
what  she  desired,  she  must  either  allow  their  act  or  disaUow 
it.    If  she  allowed  it,  she  took  the  matter  upon  herself, 
with  her  infinite  peril  and  dishonour;   if  she  disallowed 
it,  she  should  not  only  overthrow  the  gentlemen  themselves, 
who  had  always  truly  and  faithfully  served  and  honoured 
her,  but    also  their    estates    and    posterities,   besides  the 
dishonour  and  injustice  of  such  a  course,  which  I  humbly 
besought  her  majesty  '  to  consider  of.'    And  so,  after  some" 
little  digression  and  speech  about  Mr.  secretary  and  others 
touching    some    things    passed    heretofore,    her    majesty, 
ealUng  to  understand  whether  it  were  time  to  go  to  her 
closet,  brake  oflF  our  discourse.''    There  is  every  reason  to 
suspect  that  Elizabeth  had  been  influenced  by  the  dark 
counsels  of  Leicester,  in  her  desire  of  having  the  imfortu- 
nate  Mary  secretly  murdered  in  her  prison.     He  is  reported 
to  have  said,  with  reference  to  the  royal  captive,  "  Send  the 
apothecary  to  her,  not  the  executioner.     Let  things  be  done 
with  decency.'" 

*'  At  my  next  access  to  her  majesty,"  proceeds  Davison, 
"  which,  I  take,  was  Tuesday,  the  day  before  my  coming  from 
court,  I  having  certain  things  to  be  signed,  her  majesty 
entered  of  herself  into  some  earnest  discourse  of  the  danger 
she  daily  lived  in,  and  how  it  was  more  than  time  this  matter 
were  dispatched,  swearing  a  great  oath  ^  that  it  was  a  shame 
for  them  all  that  it  was  not  done ;'  and  thereupon  spake  unto 
me  'to  have  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Paulet  for  the  dispatch 

*  Higgon's  Short  View. 
VOL.  IV.  N    N 
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thereof^  because  tlie  longer  it  was  deferred^  the  more  lier 
danger  increased/  Whereunto,  knowing  what  order  had 
been  taken  by  my  lords  in  sending  the  commission  to  the 
earls,  I  answered,  'that  I  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for 
such  a  letter,  the  warrant  being  so  general  and  sufficient 
as  it  was/  Her  majesty  replied  little  else,  but  'that  she 
thought  Mr.  Paulet  would  look  for  it/  '*  *  The  entrance  of  one 
of  her  ladies,  to  hear  her  majesty's  pleasure  about  dinner^ 
broke  off  this  conference,  which  took  place  on  the  very  dajr 
of  Mary's  execution  at  Fotheringay.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
withal,  in  the  strangely  linked  history  of  these  rival  queens^ 
that  at  the  very  time  Elizabeth  thundered  out  her  unfeminine 
execration  against  those  who  were  (as  she  erroneously  ima- 
gined) delaying  the  death,  of  her  hapless  kinswoman,  Mary 
was  meekly  imploring  her  heavenly  Father  ''  to  forgive  aU 
those  who  thirsted  for  her  blood;*'  and  lest  this  petition 
should  be  considered  too  general,  she  included  the  name  of 
queen  Elizabeth  in  her  dying  jnayer  for  her  own  son, — not 
in  the  scornful  spirit  of  the  pharisee,  but  according  to  the 
divine  precept  of  Him  who  has  said,  ''  Bless  them  that  curse 
you,  and  pray  for  those  that  persecute  you,  and  despitefully 
use  you/'  What  can  be  said,  in  illustration  of  the  dispositions 
of  these  two  queens,  more  striking  than  the  simple  record  of 
this  circumstance? 

It  may  appear  singular  that  Davison  did  not  endeavour  to 
calm  the  ireful  impatience  of  his  sovereign,  by  apprizing  her 
that  the  deed  was  done ;  but  Davison,  being  accustomed  to 
her  majesty's  stormy  temper  and  characteristic  dissimtdation, 
suspected  that  she  was  as  perfectly  aware  as  himself  of  the 
bloody  work  that  had  been  performed  in  the  hall  of  Fother- 
ingay-castle  that  morning.  He  knew  not  how  to  believe  that 
the  queen  could  be  ignorant  that  the  warrant  had  been  sent 
down  for  that  purpose,  ''considering,"  as  he  says,  "who  the 
councillors  were  by  whom  it  was  despatched."  One  drcum- 
stance  affords  presumptive  evidence  of  Elizabeth's  uncon* 

>  Seo  Davison's  Apology,  addressed  to  Walsingfaam,  in  nr  Harris  Nioolss' 
lifb  of  DaTisoD,  in  whidi  work  the  fbllost  partit^ilars  of  tliai  transactioQ  are 
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acioiisness  of  this  tact,  which  is^  that  when  the  news  of 
Mary's  execution  was  brought  down  to  Greenwich  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February,  by  Henry  Tal- 
bot, not  one  of  her  council  would  venture  to  declare  it 
to  her;  and  it  was  actually  concealed  firom  her  the  whole 
of  that  day,*  which  she  passed  as  if  nothing  remarkable  had 
happened. 

In  the  morning  she  went  out  on  horseback  with  her  train, 
and  aft^  her  return  she  had  a  long  interview  with  don 
Antonio,  the  claimant  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  whose  title 
she  supported  for  the  annoyance  of  her  great  political  foe, 
Philip  IL  of  Spain.  The  whole  day  was,  in  fact,  suffered  to 
pass  away  without  one  syllable  of  this  important  event  being 
communicated  to  her  majesty  by  her  ministers.  '^  In  the 
evening,"  says  Davison,  ''she  learned  the  news  by  other 
means/'  This  was  the  general  ringing  of  the  bells,  and  the 
blaze  of  bonfires  that  were  universally  kindled  in  London 
and  its  vicinity  as  the  tidings  spread,  and  the  majority  of 
the  people  appeared  intoxicated  with  joy  at  what  had  taken 
place.  Those  who  inwardly  mourned  were  compelled,  by  a 
prudential  regard  for  their  own  safety,  to  illuminate  their 
houses,  and  kindle  bonfires  like  the  rest«  The  queen  is  said 
to  have  inquired  the  reason  ''Why  the  bells  rang  out  so 
merrily?''  and  was  answered,  "Because  of  the  execution  of 
the  Scottish  queen."  EUzabeth  received  the  news  in  silence.* 
"  Her  majesty  would  not,  at  the  first,  seem  to  take  any  no-* 
tice  of  it,"  says  Davison;  "but  in  the  morning,  falling  into 
some  heat  and  passion,  she  sent  for  Mr.  vice-chamberlain^ 
[Hatton,]  to  whom  she  disavowed  the  said  execution  as  a 
thing  she  never  commanded  nor  intended,  casting  the  burden 
generally  on  them  all,  but  chiefly  on  my  shoulders." 

Camden  tells  us  that  "As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  death 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  was  brought  to  queen  Elizabeth,  she 
heard  it  with  great  indignation.  Her  countenance  altered; 
her  speech  faltered  and  failed  her;  and,  through  excessive 
sorrow,  she  stood  in  a  manner  astonished,  insomuch  that  she 

1  DftTiflon's  Beport.    See  Appendix  to  sir  H.  Nicolas'  life  of  Davison. 

<  FMhop  Qoodman's  Court  of  James  L 
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gave  herself  over  to  passionate  grief^  patting  herself  into  a 
mourning  habit,  and  shedding  abundance  of  tears.  Her 
council  she  sharply  rebuked,  and  commanded  them  out  of 
her  sight/'  Historians  have,  generally  speaking,  attributed 
Elizabeth's  tears  and  lamentations,  and  the  reproaches  with 
which  she  overwhelmed  her  ministers  on  this  occasion,  to  that 
profound  hypocrisy  which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
her  character ;  but  they  may,  with  more  truth  perhaps,  be 
attributed  to  the  agonies  of  awakened  conscience : — 

'*  The  joggling  fiend,  who  never  spake  before. 
Bat  cr^  '  I  warned  thee!'  wbm  the  deed  was  o'er." 

No  sooner,  indeed,  was  she  assured  that  the  crime  which  she 
had  so  long  premeditated  was  actually  perpetrated,  than  the 
horror  of  the  act  appears  to  have  become  apparent  to  herself, 
and  she  shrank  from  the  idea  of  the  personal  odium  she  was 
likely  to  incur  from  the  commission  of  so  barbarous,  so  need- 
less an  outrage.  If  it  had  been  a  deed  which  could  have 
been  justified  on  the  strong  grounds  of  state  necessity, 
''why,''  as  sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  well  observed,  " should  the 
queen  have  been  so  desirous  of  disavowing  it  ?"  Her  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  resembles  the  mental  cowardice  of  a 
guilty  child,  who,  self-convicted  and  terrified  at  the  prospect 
of  disgrace  and  punishment,  strives  to  shift  the  burden  of 
his  own  fault  on  all  who  have  been  privy  to  the  mischief, 
because  they  have  not  prevented  him  from  the  perpetrati<Hi 
of  the  sin.  Yet  Elizabeth's  angry  reproaches  to  her  ministers 
were  not  undeserved  on  their  parts,  for  deeply  and  subtilely 
had  they  played  the  tempters  with  their  royal  mistress,  with 
regard  to  the  unfortunate  heiress  of  the  crown.  How  sys- 
tematically they  alarmed  her  with  the  details  of  conspiracies 
against  her  life,  and  irritated  her  jealous  temperament  by  the 
repetition  of  every  bitter  sarcasm  which  had  been  elicited 
from  her  ill-treated  rival,  has  been  fully  shown. 

Looking  at  the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  there  is  goodreason 
to  suppose  that  the  anger  which  Elizabeth  manifested,  not 
only  against  her  cautious  dupe  Davison,  but  Burleigh  and 
his  colleagues,  was  genuine.  Davison  clearly  shows  that 
they  agreed  to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility  in  despatch- 
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ing  the  warrant  for  Mary's  execution^  under  the  plausible 
pretext  that  they  thought  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  their 
royal  mistress  for  them  to  take  that  course.  They  were  also 
actuated  by  two  very  opposite  fears;  one  was,  that  Elizabeth 
would  disgrace  both  herself  and  them  by  having  Mary  pri- 
vily dispatched  in  her  prison,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  postpone 
the  execution  of  the  warrant  firom  day  to  day,  and  possibly 
die  herself  in  the  interim, — a  contingency  above  all  others  to 
be  dreaded.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  if  really  ignorant  of  the 
resolution  they  had  taken,  was  of  course  infuriated  at  their 
presuming  to  exercise  the  power  of  the  crown  independently 
of  her  commands.  The  principle  they  had  established  was^ 
to  a  sovereign  of  her  jealous  temperament,  alarming  and 
offensive  to  the  last  degree.  Ten  men,  calling  themselves 
her  servants,  had  constituted  themselves  a  legislative  body, 
an  imperium  in  imperio,  to  act,  by  mutual  consent,  indepen* 
dently  of  her  authority,  and  had  taken  upon  themselves  to 
cause  the  head  of  an  anointed  queen  to  be  stricken  off 
by  the  common  executioner, — a  dangerous  precedent  against 
royalty,  which,  in  process  of  time,  encouraged  a  more  nume- 
rous band  of  confederates  to  take  away  the  life  of  their  own 
sovereign,  Charles  I.,  in  a  manner  equally  illegal,  and  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution.  Personal 
hatred  to  Mary  Stuart  had  not  blinded  Elizabeth  to  the 
possibility  of  the  same  principle  being  exercised  against 
herself,  on  some  fdture  occasion;  and,  as  far  as  she  could, 
she  testified  her  resentment  against  the  whole  junta  for  the 
presumption  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  at  the  same 
time  endeavouring  to  escape  the  odium  which  the  murder 
of  her  royal  kinswoman  was  likely  to  bring  on  her,  by  fling- 
ing the  whole  burden  of  the  crime  on  them. 

Mr.  secretary  Woolley  writes  the  following  brief  particulars 
to  Leicester,  of  her  deportment  to  such  of  her  ministers  as 
ventured  to  meet  the  first  explosion  of  her  wrath:  ''It 
pleased  her  majesty  yesterday  to  call  the  lords  and  others  of 
her  council  before  her  into  her  withdrawing-chamber,  where 
she  rebuked  us  all  exceedingly  for  our  concealing  from  her 
our  proceeding  in  the  queen  of  Scots'  case;  but  her  indig- 
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nation  lighteth  moet  on  my  lord  treasorer  [Burleigli]  and 
Mr.  Davison,  who  called  us  together  and  delivered  the  com- 
inission.  For  she  protesteth  '  she  gave  express  commandment 
to  the  contrary/  and  therefore  hath  took  order  for  the  com- 
Qiitting  Mr.  secretary  Davison  to  the  Tower,  if  she  continue 
this  morning  in  the  mind  she  was  yesternight,  albeit  we  all 
kneeled  upon  our  knees  to  pray  to  the  contrary.  I  think 
your  lordship  happy  to  be  absent  from  these  broils,  and 
thought  it  my  duty  to  let  you  understand  them.**'  WooUey's 
letter  is  dated  "  this  present  Sunday,"  by  which  we  understand 
that  the  memorable  interview  between  Elizabeth  and  her 
council  did  not  take  place,  as  generally  asserted,  immediately 
after  she  learned  the  tidings  of  Mary^s  execution  on  the 
Thursday  evening,  but  on  the  Saturday.  Burleigh  she  for- 
bade her  presence  with  every  demonstration  of  serious  dis- 
pleasure. Walsingham  came  in  for  a  share  of  her  anger^ 
whereon  he  makes  the  following  cynical  comments  to  Leices^ 
ter,  which  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  irritation  of  both 
queen  and  cabinet  at  this  crisis.  "  My  very  good  lord,  these 
sharp  humours  continue  still,  which  doth  greatly  disquiet  her 
majesty,  and  her  poor  servants  that  attend  here.  The  lord 
treasurer  remaineth  still  in  disgrace,  and  behind  my  back  her 
majesty  giveth  out  very  hard  speeches  of  myself,  which  I  the 
easier  credit,  for  that  I  find  in  dealing  with  her  I  am  nothing 
gracious;  and  if  her  majesty  could  be  otherwise  served,  I 
should  not  be  used."  Walsingham  goes  on,  after  recounting 
matters  of  public  business,  to  say,  ^'the  present  discord 
between  her  majesty  and  her  coimcil  hindereth  the  necessary 
consultation  that  were  to  be  desired  for  the  preventing  of  the 
manifest  perils  that  hang  over  this  realm.'^  He  proceeds  to 
state  the  queen's  perversity  in  not  allowing  the  necessary  sup-» 
plies  for  the  Low  Countries,  and  says,  "her  majesty  doth 
wholly  bend  herself  to  devise  some  fturther  means  to  disgrace 
her  poor  council  that  subscribed,  and  in  req»ect  thereof  sh^ 
neglecteth  all  other  causes.*'* 
Elizabeth  would  probably  have  endeavoured  to  emanci* 

^  Wright* ■  Elizabeth  wd  her  TimeB»  yol.  ii.  p.  833. 
«  V^rrighf  I  Elizabeih. 
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pate  herself  firom  Burleigh's  pcditieal  tiiraldoiii,  if  she  had 
not  found  it  impossible  to  weather  out  the  storm  that  was 
gathering  against  her  on  the  Spanish  coast  without  him. 
The  Teteran  stateman  was,  besides,  too  firmlj  seated  at  the 
helm^  to  suffer  himself  to  be  driyen  firom  his  office  by  a 
burst  of  female  temper.     He,  the  Talleyrand  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  understood  the  art  of  trimming  his  bariL  to  suit  the 
gales  firom  all  points  of  the  compass.    While  the  tempest  of 
Elisabeth's  anger  lasted,  he  lowered  his  sails,  and  affected 
the  deepest  penitence  tar  haying  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
displease  her  by  his  seal  for  her  senrice;  he  humiliated 
himself  by  writing  the  most  abject  letters  that  could  be  de- 
Tised,^   and  after  a  time  succeeded  in  re-estahlishing  his 
wonted  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet.     The  luddess  Dayison 
^was,  meantime,  selected  as  the  scape-goat  on  whom  the  whde 
blame  ci  the  death  of  the  Scottidi  queen  was  to  be  laid.   He 
was  stripped  ci  his  offices,  sent  to  ihe  Tower,  and  subjected 
to  a  Star-chamber  process,  for  the  omtempt  of  reyeaKng 
the  secret  communications  which  had  passed  between  her 
majesty  and  him  to  others  of  her  ministers.    This  was  doubt- 
less the  head  and  front  (tf  his  offending,  and  the  real  cause 
for  whidi  he  was  punished;  the  other  misdemeanour  was, 
giying  up  to  them  the  warrant  which  had  been  ccHumitted  to 
his  special  trust.    His  principal  defence  comnated  in  repeated 
appeals. to  the  conscience  of  the  queoi,  "with  whom,"  he 
said,  ''  it  did  not  become  him  to  contend."*     He  was  sen^ 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  to  suffer 
i*  imprisonment  during  her  majesty's  pleasure.     "Davisoai, 

obsenres  bishop  Goodman,  "  was  wont  to  say,  'That  if  queen 
.  Elizabeth    and  himself  were  to  stand  together  at  a  bar, 

^  as  one  day  they  must,  he   would  make  her  ashamed   of 

H  herself/ "» 

^  Shakspeareeyidcntly  had  the  conduct  of  his  own  soy€*«igii» 

1  queen  Elisabeth,  towaords  Ihrnaon  in  his  mind,  when  be  put 

I*  these  sentiments  in  the  moulb  of  king  John  i-^ 

f                       *  Sr  Han  Biote'  I^fii  or  DimaoB.     State  Trid*.    C-wto- 
^"^  '  n 1— ■■'■  T  ifc  nf  rnn-iT  -    --  '^  ^^ 
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'*  It  11  the  cune  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slavesy  that  take  their  hmnoors  for  a  wanani 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life. 
And  on  ihe  winking  of  autiiority 
To  understand  a  law;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  migesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  tiian  advised  respect. 
Suhert,    Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 
King  John,    Oh,  whoi  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation! 
•  •  •  • 

Oat  of  my  right,  and  never  see  me  more ! 
My  nobles  leave  me,  and  my  state  is  braved 
Even  at  my  gates  with  ranks  of  fbreign  powers; 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land. 
This  kingdom,  "ttus  confine  of  blood  and  breath. 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death." 

A  copy  of  Davison's  sentence  was  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  the 
king  of  Scotland,*  to  whom  she  had  previously  written  the 
following  deprecatory  letter,  which,  with  many  sighs  and  teara, 
she  consigned  to  her  young  kinsman  Robert  Carey,  one  of 
lord  Hunsdon's  sons,  whom  she  made  her  especial  messenger 
to  the  Scottish  court.  So  well  did  she  act  her  part,  that 
Carey  was  persuaded  of  the  reality  of  her  sorrow,  and,  through- 
out his  life,  never  forgot  the  tears  she  shed  and  the  deep  sighs 
she  heaved  on  that  occasion : — 

Qttebk  Eiizabsth  to  Kiko  JlUSB  VI. 
"My  dbae  Bbotheb,  "February  14^  1586-7. 

'*  I  would  you  knew  (though  not  felt)  the  exti^me  dolour  that  overwhebna 
my  mind  for  that  miserable  accident,*  which,  far  contrary  to  my  meaning;  hath 
befallen.  I  have  now  sent  this  Idnsman  of  mine,'  whom,  ere  now,  it  bafk 
pleased  you  to  fi&vour,  to  instruct  you  truly  of  that  which  is  irksome  for  my  pen 

^  The  following  items  in  a  book  of  warrants,  in  1587,  rescued  by  FrederidE 
Devon,  esq.,  keeper  of  the  Chapter-house,  Westminster,  from  the  vault  in  which 
80  many  valuable  documents  were  destroyed  by  damp,  appears  very  mysterious;, 
in  combination  with  these  circumstances.  "  There  are  payments  to  I^vison  of 
500^,  and  in  the  book  of  warrants  (12  a)  William  Davison  has  10002.,  in  Octo- 
ber, 28  Eliz. :  [so  that  it  would  appear  he  was  not  in  very  great  disgrace  for  the 
pert  he  took.]  5002.  la  immediately  after  entered  as  bdng  paid  to  the  sud 
William  Davison,  one  of  the  queen's  principal  secretaries ;  also,  immediately 
afterwards,  is  lOOOZ. ;  and  I  know,  having  seen  it  regularly  entered  on  the  roUa, 
his  pension  was  g^ranted  of  100/.  a-year." — ^Evidence  of  fVederick  Devon,  eaq., 
in  the  inquiry  before  the  house  of  lords  on  the  sale  of  the  Exchequer  recordi^ 
May  10th,  1839. 

*  Cutting  off  the  head  of  his  mother — ^by  accident ! 
'  Sir  Robert  Car^,  son  of  lord  Hunsdon. 
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to  tell  you.  I  beseech  yoa,  that  as  Qod  and  many  moe  know  how  innocent  I  am 
in  this  case,  eo  yon  will  believe  me  that,  if  I  had  bid  aught,  I  would  have  abided 
by  it.  I  am  not  so  base-miuded  that  the  fear  of  any  hying  creature  or  prince 
should  make  me  afhdd  to  do  that  were  just,  or,  when  done,  to  deny  the  same. 
I  am  not  of  so  base  a  lineage,  nor  carry  so  vile  a  mind.  But  as  not  to  disguise 
fits  not  the  mind  of  a  king,^  so  will  I  never  dissemble  my  actions,  but  cause 
them  to  show  even  as  I  meant  them.  Thus  assuring  younelf  of  me,  that  as  I 
know  this  was  deserved,  yet,  if  I  had  meant  it,  I  would  never  lay  it  on  others^ 
shoulders,  no  more  will  I  not '  damnify  myself  that  thought  it  not. 

The  drcumstances'  it  may  please  you  to  have  [learn]  of  this  bearer  (Robert 
Carey).  And  for  your  part,  think  not  yon  have  in  the  world  a  more  loving 
kinswoman  nor  a  more  dear  friend  than  myself,  nor  any  that  will  watch  more 
carefoUy  to  preserve  you  and  your  state.  And  who  shall  otherwise  persuade 
you,  judge  them  more  partial  to  others  than  to  yoo.  And  thus,  in  haste,  I 
leave  to  trouble  you,  beseeching  God  to  send  yon  a  long  reign. 

'*  Tour  most  assured  loving  sister  and  cousin, 

«*  Elizabbth,  B.*» 

How  far  the  sinceritj  of  the  professions  of  innocence  of  the 
murder  of  her  nnfortnnate  kinswoman  which  are  insisted 
upon  by  Elizabeth  in  this  letter  are  to  be  credited,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  decide ;  but  whatever  might  have  been  her  share  in 
the  last  act  of  this  dark  and  mysterious  tragedy,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  she  deemed  it  an  indefensible  thing.  She  had  not 
the  hardihood  to  justify  the  crime,  even  under  the  plea  of 
its  political  expediency.  She  did  not,  like  Napoleon,  calmly 
discuss  the  cutting  off  a  royal  victim,  in  violation  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  as  ''  a  necessary  crime,^'  but  speaks  of  it 
as  a  thing  too  monstrous  to  have  been  perpetrated  with  her 
consent. 

The  news  of  the  execution  of  their  queen  was  received  in 
Scotland  with  a  burst  of  national  indignation  so  uncontroul- 
able,  that  Elizabeth^s  yoxmg  kinsman,  Robert  Carey,  the 
bearer  of  her  letter  to  the  king,  would  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  popular  fury,  if  James  had  not  sent  a  guard  for  his  pro- 
tection. The  secretary  of  the  English  embassy  complained 
of  the  insulting  libels  against  queen  Elizabeth  that  were 
placarded  on  the  walls  of  Edinburgh.     It  is  also  recorded  by 

I  In  this  sentence  the  use  of  the  double  negative,  oontrazy  to  the  rules  of  our 
langpuge,  has  caused  Elizabeth  to  contradict  her  evident  meaning;  she  intends 
to  say,  "  that  disguise  fits  not  the  mind  of  a  king," — a  precept  oertsdnly  contrary 
to  bar  own  practice. 

*  Again  her  double  negative  contradicts  her  own  meaning. 

*  That  is,  how  Davison  despatched  the  warrant,  and  how  it  was  executed* 
without  Eliabeth'*  knowledge. 
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him,  that  a  packet  was  addressed  to  Elizabeth  containing  a 
halter  with  four  ribald  lines,  describing  this  present  to  be  "a 
Scottish  chain  for  the  EngHsh  Jezebel,  as  a  reward  for  the 
murder  of  their  queen/'* 

Meantime,  all  the  despatches  addressed  to  the  French 
ambassador  by  his  own  court  were  seized  and  read  by 
Elizabeth's  council.  L'Aubespine  applied  daily,  but  in  vain, 
for  a  passport  for  the  messenger  whom  he  wished  to  send 
with  letters  apprizing  his  sovereign  of  the  execution  of  his 
royal  sister-in-law,  and  was  told  ^^  that  the  queen  of  England 
did  not  choose  his  majesty  to  be  informed  of  what  had  been 
done  by  any  one  but  the  person  she  would  send  to  him." 
"In  fact,''  writes  L'Aubespine  to  Henry  III.,  "the  porta 
have  been  so  strictly  guarded  for  the  last  fortnight,  that  no 
one  has  left  the  kingdom  except  a  person  whom  the  queen 
has  despatched  to  Mr.  StafiFord,  to  inform  your  majesty  of 
what  has  taken  place."  On  the  day  after  Davison  had  been 
committed  to  the  Tower,  the  queen  sent  for  monsieur  Roger, 
a  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber  of  the  king  of  France  at- 
tached to  the  embassy,  and  told  him  "  That  she  was  deeply 
afflicted  for  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scotland ;  that  it  never 
was  her  intention  to  have  put  her  to  death,  although  she  had 
refused  the  request  of  M.  de  Bellievre."  She  said  that 
"  Davison  had  taken  her  by  surprise ;  but  he  was  now  in  a 
place  where  he  would  have  to  answer  for  it,  and  charged 
monsieur  Roger  to  tell  his  majesty  of  France  so."  This  she 
^d  with  every  demonstration  of  grief,  and  almost  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.*  At  no  period  of  her  life  does  Elizabeth  appear 
in  so  undignified  a  light.  She  sent  for  L'Aubespine  to  dine 
with  her  at  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at 
Croydon,  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of  March.  She  received  him 
in  the  most  courteous  and  winning  manner,  and  ofiTered  the 
use  of  men,  money,  and  ammunition  to  his  sovereign,  if 
required  by  him  in  his  war  against  the  League.  The  am- 
bassador replied  "  that  his  master  had  no  need  of  the  forces 
of  his  neighbours  to  defend  himself."     She  then  discoursed 

>  Ellis'  Letters,  second  Series,  voL  iii 
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on  the  nShin  of  France  in  general^  and  related  to  Ids  excel- 
lency much  news  from  Pans^  of  wluch  he  had  not  heard  a 
word.  Then  she  complained  of  the  detention  of  the  English 
vessels  by  the  king  of  France^  and  the  ambassador  replied^ 
'Hhat  it  had  been  done  in  consequence  of  her  ordering  the 
embargo  to  be  laid  on  the  French  vessels  in  her  ports/'  She 
expressed  her  desire  to  render  every  thing  agreeable,  and 
referred  all  matters  of  complaint,  in  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  two  countries,  to  four  commissioners  of  her  cabinet, 
with  whom  she  requested  him  to  confer* 

All  this  time  the  ambassador  was  endeavouring  to  escape 
without  entering  into  two  subjects,  on  which  he  was  reluctant 
to  commit  himself  by  discussing ;  one  was  the  death  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  the  other  the  affair  of  the  pretended  plot,  in 
which,  not  only  the  name  of  his  secretary  Destrappes,  but 
his  own  had  been  involved*  Elizabeth,  however,  was  not  to 
be  circumvented.  The  more  she  found  him  bent  on  getting 
away,  the  more  pertinacious  was  she  in  her  purpose  of  detain- 
ing him  till  she  had  compelled  him  to  speak  on  those  delicate 
points.  He  essayed  to  take  his  leave,  but  she  prevented  him^ 
by  calling  Walsingham  to  conduct  him  to  the  coimcil- 
chamber.  She  then  detained  his  excellency,  playfully,  by 
the  arm,  and  said,  laughing,  "  Here  is  the  man  who  wanted 
to  get  me  murdered  V*  Seeing  the  ambassador  smile,  she 
added,  ''  that  she  never  believed  he  had  any  share  in  the 
plot,  and  all  she  complained  of  was,  that  he  had  said  ^he 
was  not  bound  to  reveal  any  thing  to  her,  even  though  her 
life  was  in  danger/  in  which,  however,*'  she  said,  "he  had 
only  spoken  as  an  ambassador,  but  she  considered  him  to  be 
a  man  of  honour,  who  loved  her,  and  to  whom  she  might 
have  entrusted  her  Hfe.'''  She  acknowledged  "  that  she  was 
now  aware  that  the  plot  was  only  the  trick  of  two  knaves, 
one  of  whom,  Mody,  was  wicked  enough  to  commit  any  bad 
action  for  money;  the  other,  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  he 
belonged,  she  would  not  name,''  (aUuding  to  Stafford,  the 
person  who  had  denoimced  the  plot).  She  observed,  at  the 
same  time,  "that  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  times^ 
>  Frivftte  letter  of  L'Anbes]^  de  GhAteaaneof  to  Heniy  IIL 
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and  the  irritation  of  sovereigns/'  and  assured  L'Aubespine 
^that  she  now  loved  and  esteemed  him  more  than  ever; 
and  as  she  had  before  written  to  his  sovereign  against  him^ 
she  would  now  write  a  letter  in  his  favour,  with  an  assur* 
ance  that  she  was  convinced  that  he  was  incapable  of  such 
an  act.     After  such  an  amende,  she  trusted  the  king  would 
grant  an  audience  to  her  ambassador^  and  give  orders  for  the 
release  of  the  vessels  of  her  subjects." — ''Madame,'^  replied 
L'Aubespine,  "  I  have  come  hither  to  treat  of  the  affairs  of 
the  king  my  master,  and  for  no  other  purpose.   I  have  never 
considered  that  the  duties  of  a  man  of  honour  differ  from 
those  of  an  ambassador.   I  never  said  that  I  would  not  reveal 
any  conspiracy  against  your  person  were  I  toseeit  indanger^ 
but  that  an  ambassador  was  not  compelled  to  reveal  any  thing 
unless  he  chose  to  do  so;  and  neither  for  that,  nor  any  other 
things  could  he  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  That 
you  consider  me  innocent  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  and 
even  that  you  are  pleased  to  bear  testimony  in  my  behalf  to 
my  king.      I  entreat  you,  however,  to  allow  me  to  send 
Destrappes  to  him,  that  the  matter  may  be  properly  cleared 
up,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  majesty  and  my  acquittaL*'* 
As  Elizabeth  did  not  particularly  relish  the  idea  of  such  an 
investigation,  she  adroitly  turned  it  off,  with  an  assurance 
''that  there  was  no  need  of  ftirther  acquittal;  that  she  was 
convinced  of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  him,  for  which 
she  was  much  grieved,''  dismissing  the  subject  with  the  fol* 
lowing  compliment  to  Destrappes'  professional  abilities  as  an 
advocate :  "  Tell  him,  I  hope  never  to  have  a  cause  to  plead 
in  Paris,  where  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
the  offence  I  have  given  him." 

''  I  thought,"  continues  the  ambassador,  ''  to  have  taken 
my  leave  of  the  said  lady  without  making  any  answer  re- 
specting Destrappes,  or  entering  into  the  subject  of  the 
queen  of  Scotland ;  but  she  took  my  hand,  and  led  me  into 
a  comer  of  the  apartment,  and  said,  'That  since  she  had 
seen  me,  she  had  experienced  one  of  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes and  vexations  that  had  ever  befallen  her,  which  was, 
>  Letter  of  L'Aubesfnne  to  Henry  IIL 
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the  death  of  her  cousin-german/  of  which  ahe  vowed  to 
God,  with  many  oaths,  'that  she  was  innocent;  that  she  had 
indeed  signed  the  warrant,  but  it  was  only  to  satisfy  her 
subjects,  as  she  had  never  intended  to  put  her  to  death  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  foreign  invasion,  or  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion of  her  own  subjects;  that  the  members  of  her  council, 
four  of  whom  were  in  presence,  had  played  her  a  trick  which 
she  could  never  foi^ve,'  and  she  swore  by  her  Maker's  name 
that,  '  but  for  their  long  services,  and  for  the  supposition 
that  they  had  acted  out  of  consideration  for  the  welfoure  and 
safety  of  her  person  and  state,  they  should  all  have  lost  their 
heads/^^  L'Ausbespine  does  not  specify  the  persons  thus 
alluded  to  by  Elizabeth,  but  three  of  them  were  undoubtedly 
Burleigh,  Leicester,  and  WaUingham ;  the  other  was  either 
Hatton  or  the  lord  admiral,  both  of  whom  were  deeply  im- 
plicated in  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the  execution  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary.  ''The  queen  begged  me,''  pursues 
L'Aubespine,  "to  believe  that  she  would  not  be  so  wicked 
as  to  throw  the  blame  on  an  humble  secretary,  unless  it 
were  true/'  She  declares,  "  that  this  death  will  wring  her 
heart  as  long  as  she  lives  on  many  accounts,  but  princi- 
pally, sire,  for  the  respect  she  has  for  the  queen  your 
mother,  and  monseigneur  your  brother,  whom  she  so  dearly 
loved."  After  this  tender  allusion  to  her  late  fBiscinating 
suitor  Alen9on,  whose  memory  few  historians  have  given  the 
illustrious  spinster  credit  for  cherishing  with  such  constancy 
of  regard,  Elizabeth  made  many  professions  of  amity  for 
Henry  III.  "She  protested,"  says  I/Aubespine,  "that 
she  would  not  meddle,  in  any  way,  with  the  affidrs  of  your 
subjects,  but  that  she  must  consider  her  own  security ;  that 
the  Catholic  king  was  daily  making  offers  of  peace  and 
firiendship,  but  she  would  not  listen  to  them,  knowing  his 
ambition;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  sent  Drake  to  ravage 
his  coasts,  and  was  considering  about  sending  the  earl  of 
Leicester  to  Holland,  to  show  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  war ; 
with  so  many  other  observations  against  those  of  the  League, 
that  your  majesty  may  easily  conceive  from  the  length  of 
t  Letter  of  L'Anboqnne  to  Henry  IIL 
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this  despatch^  tliat  slie  had  well  prepared  herself  for  this 
audience^  in  which  she  detained  me  for  three  good  honrs^  as 
I  let  her  say  all  she  pleased/' 

This  was  certainly  rery  civil  of  his  excellency,  but  he  did 
not  carry  his  politeness  so  far  as  to  leave  her  majesty's  sayings 
unanswered.    ''  I  told  her/'  pursues  he,  '^  that  I  was  very  glad 
that  she  desired  the  friendship  of  your  majesty,  knowing  how 
serviceable  it  had  been  to  her  formerly;  that  I  believed  you 
entertained  similar  sentiments  on  your  part;   but  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  tell  her  frankly,  that  if  she  desired 
your  friendship,  she  must  deserve  it  by  deeds,  and  not  by 
words,  since  to  assist  with  money  and  ammunition  those  who 
are  in  arms  against  you,  to  instigate  the  German  troops  to 
enter  Prance,  to  refuse  to  do  justice  to  any  of  your  plundered 
subjects,  to  treat  your  ambassador  as  she  had  treated  me  for 
the  last  four  months,  was  not  courting  your  friendship  in  the 
way  that  it  should  be  sought.     Madame,"  said  I,  ''there  are 
three  sovereigns  in  Christendom,  the  king  my  master,  the 
Catholic  king,  and  your  majesty :  under  these  three,  Chris^ 
tendom  is  divided.     You  cannot  strive  against  the  other  two 
without  great  evil  to  yourself.     With  one  you  are  at  open 
war,  and  the  other  has  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  war 
which  distracts  his  kingdom  is  fomented  by  your  means,  and 
this  opinion  can  only  be  changed  by  deeds,  not  words.'^ 
Elizabeth  protested  that ''  She  was  not  assisting  the  king  oi 
Navarre  against  the  king  of  France,  but  against  his  foes 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  who  were  leagued  with  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  prince  of  Parma,  and,  after  they  had  effected 
his  ruin,  meant  to  attack  her;  but  she  would  be  ready  to 
repel  them,  and  would  not  relinquish  her  hold  on  the  Low 
Countries,   swearing  an   oath,"  continues  the  ambassador^ 
''that  she  would  neither  suflfer  the  king  of  Spain  nor  the 
Guises  to  mock  the  'poor  old'  woman,  who,  in  her  female 
form,  carried  the  heart  of  a  man." 

Then  she  proposed  that  a  council  should  be  held  for  the 
adjustment  of  religious  differences,  which  she  offered  to  at- 
tend in  person.  "  Those  differences,"  she  said,  "  were  not  so 
great  as  were  supposed,  and  might  be  adjusted;  and  that  it 
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was  lier  opinion^  that  two  Christian  sovereigns,  acting  in 
unison,  might  settle  every  thing  on  a  better  principle,  with- 
out heeding  either  priests  or  ministers,^^  insinuating,  that 
Henry  and  herself  might  be  considered  as  the  heads  of  the 
two  religions  which  then  divided  Christendom.*  L^Aubes- 
pine  again  reproached  her  with  her  interference  in  the  do- 
mestic dissension  in  France ;  she  replied  with  amicable  pro- 
fessions, and  the  conference  ended,  little  to  the  satisfaction 
of  either  party,  for  the  ambassador  evidently  considered  it 
an  insult  to  his  understanding  that  she  should  expect  him 
even  to  pretend  to  give  her  credit  for  her  good  intentions, 
and  she  perceived,  not  only  that  she  had  failed  to  deceive 
him,  but  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  dissem- 
ble with  her. 

Elizabeth  was  too  well  aware  of  Henry  III/s  weakness, 
both  as  a  monarch  and  a  man,  to  entertain  the  slightest 
uneasiness  on  the  score  of  his  resentment.  Her  great  and 
sole  cause  of  apprehension  was,  lest  a  coalition  should  be 
formed  against  her  between  Spain,  Scotland,  and  France  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  under  the  pretext  of  avenging  the 
murder  of  the  Scottish  queen.  From  this  danger  she  extri- 
cated herself  with  her  usual  diplomatic  address,  by  amusing 
the  court  of  Spain  with  a  deceptive  treaty,  in  which  she 
affected  to  be  so  well  disposed  to  give  up  her  interest  in  the 
Netherlands  for  the  sake  of  establishing  her  on  amicable 
terms  with  her  royal  brother-in  law,  that  her  Dutch  allies 
began  to  suspect  it  was  her  intention  to  sacrifice  them 
altogether.  The  threatening  demeanour  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land she  subdued,  not  only  by  the  bribery  she  disseminated 
in  his  cabinet,  but  by  artfully  bringing  forward  an  embryo 
rival  to  his  claims  on  the  succession  of  the  English  throne  in 
the  person  of  his  little  cousin,  lady  Arabella  Stuart.  This 
yoimg  lady,  whom  Elizabeth  had  scarcely  ever  seen,  and 
never,  certainly,  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  before,  she  now 
sent  for  to  her  court,  and  though  she  was  scarcely  twelve 
years  of  age,  made  her  dine  in  public  with  her,  and  gave 
her  precedence  of  all  the  countesses,  and  every  other  ladr 
>  Deipatches  of  L'Aobespme  de  Chftteftunenfc 
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present.  This  was  no  more  than  the  place  which  ArabeUa 
Stuart  was^  in  right  of  her  birth,  entitled  to  claim  in  the 
English  court,  being  the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  queen  of  the 
elder  female  line  from  Henry  VII.,  and  next  to  the  king  of 
Scotland  in  the  regular  order  of  succession  to  the  throne 
of  England. 

KAubespine,  in  his  despatch  of  the  25th  of  August, 
1587,  relates  the  manner  in  which  queen  Elizabeth  called 
the  attention  of  his  lady   (who  had  dined  with  her  ma- 
jesty on  the  preceding  Monday)  to  her  youthful  relatiye* 
''After  dinner,  the  queen  being  in  a  lofty  grand  hall  with 
madame  TAubespine  de  Chasteauneuf,  and  all  the  countesses 
and  maids  of  honour  near  her,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  gentlemen,  her  majesty  asked  the  ambassadress  'if  she 
had  noticed  a  little  girl,  her  relation,  who  was  there  ?^  and 
called  the  said  Arabella  to  her.      Madame  de  Chasteauneuf 
said  much  in  her  commendation,  remarked  how  well  she 
spoke  French,  and  that  she '  appeared  very  sweet  and  gra- 
cious/— '  Regard  her  well,'  replied  the  queen,  '  for  she  is  not 
so  simple  as  you  may  think.     One  day,  she  will  be  even  as  I 
am,  and  will  be  lady-mistress ;  but  I  shall  have  been  before 
her.'"      These  observations   were    doubtless   intended,   as 
L'Aubespine  shrewdly  remarks,  to  excite  the  apprehensions 
of  the  king  of  Scots,  and  to  act  as  a  check  upon  him.     Some 
years  later,  the  innocent  puppet  of  whom  Elizabeth  had 
made  this  artful  use,  became  an  object  of  jealous  alarm  to 
herself,  and  would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  other 
royal  ladies  who  had  stood  in  juxta-position  to  the  throne, 
if  her  own  life  had  been  prolonged  a  few  months.     At  the 
same  time  that   Mary   Stuart's  life  was  sacrificed  to  the 
jealousy  of  queen  Elizabeth  or  her  ministers,  another  lady 
of  the  blood-royal,  Margaret  countess  of  Derby,  who  was 
related  in  the  same  degree  to  both  queens,  being  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mary  Tudor,  the  youngest  sister  of  Henry  VIII., 
was  languishing  in  prison,  having  been  arrested  seven  years 
before  on  the  frivolous  accusation  of  practising  against  Eliza- 
beth's life  by  magic.     Her  real  crime  was,  that  being  the 
sole  surviving,  oflfspring  of  lady  Eleanor  Brandon,  she  had. 
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by  the  deatlis  of  the  two  hapless  sisters  of  lady  Jane  Gray, 
succeeded  to  the  fatal  distinction  of  representing  the  line  of 
Suffolk.  This  dark  chapter  of  the  annals  of  the  maiden 
monarch  closed  with  the  farce  of  her  assuming  the  office  of 
chief  mourner  at  the  funeral  of  her  royal  victim,  when  the 
mangled  remains  of  Mary  Stuart,  after  being  permitted  to 
lie  unburied  and  neglected  for  six  months^  were  at  last  in- 
terred, with  regal  pomp,  in  Peterborough  cathedral,  attended 
by  a  train  of  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
English  court.  The  countess  of  Bedford  acted  as  queen 
Elizabeth's  proxy  on  that  occasion,  and  made  the  offering  in 
her  name.^  "  What  a  glorious  princess  ! ''  exclaimed  the 
sarcastic  pontiff,  Sixtus  V.,  when  the  news  reached  the  Vati- 
can. "It  is  a  pity,*'  he  added,  ''that  Elizabeth  and  I  cannot 
marry:  our  children  would  have  mastered  the  whole  world.'' 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  Turkish  sultan,  Amurath 
m.,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  aware  of  this 
unpriestly,  or,  as  Burnet  terms  it,  this  profane  jest  on  the 
part  of  Sixtus,  was  wont  to  say,  ''  That  he  had  found  out  a 
means  of  reconciling  the  dissensions  in  the  Christian  churches 
of  Europe ;  which  was,  that  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  an  old 
maid,  should  marry  the  pope,  who  was  an  old  bachelor.''* 

Sixtus  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  Elizabeth's  regnal 
talents,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  ''There  were  but 
three  sovereigns  in  Europe  who  understood  the  art  of  govern- 
ing j  namely,  himself,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  queen  of 
England :  of  aU  the  princes  in  Christendom  but  two,  Henry 
and  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  wished  to  commimicate  the 
mighty  things  that  were  revolving  in  his  soul,  and  as  they 
were  heretics,  he  could  not  do  it.'"  He  was  even  then  pre- 
paring to  reiterate  the  anathemas  of  his  predecessors,  Pius  V. 
and  Gregory  XIII.,  and  to  proclaim  a  general  crusade  against 
Elizabeth. 

'  Arcfaeologia,  yoL  L  p.  856.     See  aUo,  as  more  generally  aooeanble,  Letten 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  edited  by  Agnes  Strickland,  voL  ii.  p.  818;  2nd  edition. 
*  Bishop  Qoodnuui's  Court  of  King  James,  voL  L  p.  867. 
•  Pr^fixe  Hist  Henri  le  Grand. 
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to  Fnmce— Takes  offence  with  Henry — She  favours  the  Cecil  party-— Sp 
Robert  Cecil's  flattery — Her  progress — Splendid  entertainment  at  Ehrethaai 
— Her  unkind  treatment  of  Hatton — His  last  illness  and  death — ^Anger 
against  Essex — ^He  is  recalled  home — His  expostulation — ^He  sends  Carey  to 
her — Essex  returns — ^Their  reoondliaticm — ^Elizabeth  vimts  Oxford  and  Bkote 
— ^Her  friendship  for  lady  Nonris. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  Burleigh,  Walsing- 
ham,  Davison,  and  even  Hatton,  experienced  the  effects  of 
the  queen's  displeasure,  which  was  long  and  obstinately 
manifested  towards  the  members  of  her  cabinet,  even  to  the 
interruption  of  public  business,  Leicester  escaped  all  blame, 
although  as  deeply  implicated  in  the  imauthorized  despatch 
of  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Scottish  queen  as 
any  of  his  colleagues.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  regained  all 
his  former  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  royal  mistress 
since  his  return  from  the  Netherlands,  yet  he  had  evinced 
incapacity,  disobedience,  and  even  cowardice,  during  the  in- 
auspicious period  of  his  command  there.    English  treasure 
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and  English  blood  had  been  lavished  in  yain^  the  allies  mur- 
mured,  and  the  high-spirited  and  chiyalric  portion  of  the 
gentlemen  of  England  complained  that  the  honour  of  the 
country  was  compromised  in  the  hands  of  a  man^  who  was 
anw(»rthy  of  the  high  charge  that  had  been  confided  to 
him.  As  if  to  console  him  for  the  popular  ill-will^  Eliza- 
beth made  him  lord  steward  of  her  household^  and  chief- 
justice  in  Eyre  south  of  the  Trent^  and  finally  sent  him 
back  with  a  reinforcement  of  6000  men^  and  a  large  supply 
of  money.* 

Matters  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  in  his  absence^  even 
to  the  desartion  of  a  large  body  of  English  troops  to  the 
king  of  Spain.  Leicester  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  his 
incapacity,  both  as  a  general  and  a  governor,  by  ostenta- 
tious fasting  and  daily  attending  sermons.  The  evil  tenour 
of  his  life,  from  his  youth  upward,  and  his  treacherous 
practices  against  those  illustrious  patriots,  Bameveldt  and 
Maurice  prince  of  Orange,  rendered  these  exhibitions  dis- 
gusting to  persons  of  integrity  and  true  piety.  He  lost  the 
confidence  of  all  parties.  One  disaster  followed  another, 
and  the  fall  of  Sluys  completed  the  measure  of  public  in- 
dignation. Articles  of  impeachment  were  prepared  against 
him  at  home,  and  the  queen  was  compelled  to  recall  him, 
that  he  might  meet  the  inquiry.  That  the  royal  lioness  of 
Tudor  was  roused,  by  the  disgrace  the  military  character  of 
England  had  suffered  under  his  auspices,  to  the  utterance 
of  some  stem  threats  of  punishment,  may  be  easily  sur- 
mised, for  Leicester  hastened  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet  on 
his  return,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  passionately  implored 
her  ''not  to  bury  him  alive,  whom  she  had  raised  from  the 
dust,*'  *  with  other  expressions  meet  only  to  be  addressed  by 
the  most  abject  of  slaves  to  an  oriental  despot.  Elizabeth 
was  so  completely  mollified  by  his  humiliation,  that  she 
forgave  and  reassured  him  with  promises  of  her  powerful 
protection.  The  next  morning,  when  summoned  before  the 
council  to  answer  the  charges  that  were  preferred  agidnst 
him^  he  appeared  boldly,  and,  instead  of  kneeling  at  the 
>  Camden.    Lingard.  Camddn. 
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foot  of  the  table^  took  his  ususl  seat  at  the  board ;  and  when 
the  secretary  began  to  read  the  list  of  charges  against  him^ 
he  rose  and  interrupted  him  by  inveighing  against  the  per- 
fidy of  his  accusers^  and>  appealing  to  the  queen^  came  off 
triimiphantly.*  Lord  Buckhurst^  by  whom  his  misconduct 
had  been  denounced,  received  a  severe  reprimand,  and  was 
ordered  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house 
during  the  royal  pleasure.  The  haughty  peer,  though  nearly 
related  to  the  queen,  submitted  to  this  arbitrary  and  unjust 
sentence  with  the  humility  of  a  beaten  hoimd,  and  even  de- 
barred himself  from  the  solace  of  his  wife  and  children's 
company  during  the  period  of  his  disgrace,  which  lasted 
during  the  residue  of  Leicester's  life.* 

The  many  instances  of  partial  favour  manifested  by  the 
queen  towards  Leicester,  through  good  report  and  evil  re- 
port, during  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  gave  colour 
to  the  invidious  tales  that  were  constantly  circulated  in  fo- 
reign courts,  and  occasionally  in  her  own,  of  the  nature  of 
the  tie  which  was  supposed  to  unite  them.  The  report  of 
an  English  spy  at  Madrid  to  lord  Burleigh,  states  that  a 
young  man,  calling  himself  Arthur  Dudley,  then  resident  at 
the  court  of  Spain,  had  asserted  '^  that  he  was  the  offspring 
of  queen  Elizabeth  by  the  earl  of  Leicester;  pretending  that 
he  was  bom  at  Hampton-Court,  and  was  delivered  by  the 
elder  Ashley  into  the  hands  of  one  Sotheron,  a  servant  (ji 
Elizabeth's  old  governess,  Mrs.  Ashley,  and  that  he  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  character  of  her  majesty's  son.'^ 
The  writer  of  this  letter  notices,  "that  the  youth,''  as  he 
calls  him,  ''  is  about  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  is 
very  solemnly  warded  and  kept,  at  the  cost  to  the  king  of 
six  crowns  a-day;"  adding,  ''if  I  had  mine  alphabet," 
meaning  his  cypher,  ''  I  would  say  more  touching  his  lewd 
speeches."  • 

The  records  of  Siman9as*  certify,  that  Arthur  Dudley^ 

1  Camden.     Sidney  Fbpen. 

*  Camden.     Sidney  Fbpen.     Lingard. 

•  EUis'g  Letters,  second  Series;  voL  iii.  pp.  185,  186. 

«  Ungard's  Hist  of  England,  vd.  viiL,  fourth  edition :  Append^  z.  p.  468. 
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having  been  arrested  at  Passages  by  the  Spanish  anthoritiea 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Madrid,  was  required  to  give  a 
written  account  of  himself,  which  he  did,  in  English,  and  sir 
Francis  Englefield  translated  it  into  Spanish  for  king  Philip. 
In  this  document,  the  said  adventurer  asserts  ''that  he, 
Arthur  Dudley,  is  the  reputed  son  of  Aobert  Sotheron,  once 
a  servant  of  Mrs.  Ashley,  residing  at  Evesham,  in  Wor- 
cestershire. By  order  of  Mrs.  Ashley,  Sotheron  went  to 
Hampton-Court,  where  he  was  met  by  N.  Harrington,  and 
told  by  her  '  that  a  lady  at  court  had  been  delivered  of  a 
child ;  that  the  queen  was  desirous  to  conceal  her  dishonour, 
and  that  Mrs.  Ashley  wished  him  to  provide  a  nurse  for  it, 
and  to  take  it  imder  his  care.'  Being  led  into  the  gallery 
near  the  royal  closet,  he  received  the  infamt  firom  her,  with 
directions  to  call  it  Arthur,  and  intrusted  it  to  the  care  of 
'  a  miller's  wife  at  Moulsey,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  afterwards  conveyed  it  to  his  own  house. 
Some  years  later,  Sotheron  conducted  the  boy  to  a  school 
in  London ;  whence  he  was  sent  to  travel  on  the  continent, 
and  in  1583  he  returned  to  his  reputed  father  at  Evesham.'' 
He  concluded  that  there  was  some  mystery  respecting  his 
birth  from  the  different  manner  in  which  he  and  his  sup- 
posed brothers  and  sisters  had  been  educated,  but  could  not 
draw  the  secret  from  Sotheron  till  a  few  days  before  the  old 
man's  death,  when  he  learned  from  him  that  he  was  the  son 
of  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Leicester.  He  then  om- 
sulted  sir  John  Ashley  and  sir  Drue  Drury,  who  advised  him 
to  keep  his  secret,  and  return  to  the  continent.  This  he 
had  done,  yet  not  before  he  had  obtained  an  interview  with 
Leicester;  ^  but  what  passed  between  them  is  not  stated, 
nor  indeed  any  particidars  of  what  became  of  this  youn^ 
man.  Dr.  Lingard  observes,  ''  That  PhiUp  did  not  consider 
him  an  impostor,  appears  from  this, — ^that  we  find  him,  even 
as  late  as  a  year  after  his  apprehension,  treated  as  a  person 
of  distinction,  very  solemnly  warded  and  served,  with  an 
expense  to  the  king  of  six  crowns  (almost  two  pounds)  a- 

^  Tiwidated  by  Lingard  fitim  ilie  Beoofds  of  Sbnaiif^    See  Hisi. 
m  Klhahrth,  toL  viiL  p.  4fiO. 
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day/'  If  Philip  really  believed  this  person  to  be  the  illegi- 
timate  son  of  his  royal  sister-in-law^  he  was  certainly  treating 
him  with  a  greater  degree  of  civility  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected  of  any  nominal  nncle  under  such  drcum* 
stances.  Was  it  his  brotherly  affection  for  Elisabeth^  or  a 
tender  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  deceased  consort,  Mary 
of  England,  that  induced  Philip  to  lavish  money  and  marks 
of  distinction  on  so  disreputable  a  family  connexion  of  the 
female  Tudor  sovereigns?  The  more  probable  supposition 
is,  that  Philip  availed  himself  of  the  cunningly  devised  tale 
of  an  audacious  impostor,  to  injure  the  reputation  of  his  fair 
foe  by  pretending  to  believe  his  statement,  which  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  contrived  to  give  a  colour  to  the  horrible  libels 
that  were  soon  after  printed  and  circulated  against  queen 
Elizabeth,  during  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  her 
realm  by  the  Armada.  Rapin,  who  wrote  upwards  of  a 
century  later,  notices,  ''that  it  was  pretended  that  there 
were  then  in  England  descendants  firom  a  daughter  of  queen 
Elizabeth  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,'^  but  makes  no  allusion  to 
a  son. 

The  breach  between  Philip  II.  and  Elizabeth  was  every 
day  becoming  wider,  and  though  they  endeavoured  to  b^ 
guile  each  other  with  deceitful  negotiations  for  a  peace,  the 
Spaniard  was  increasing  his  naval  appointments  for  the 
mighty  expedition,,  with  which  he  fondly  imagined  he  should 
overwhelm  his  female  antagonist;  and  Elizabeth,  meantime 
was,  like  an  active  chess-queen,  checking  his  game  in  eveiy 
unguarded  point  by  means  of  her  adventurous  maritime 
commanders,  who,  from  their  bold  and  unexpected  exploits, 
might  be  compared  in  their  movements  to  the  knights  in 
that  game.  Drake,  at  this  threatening  crisis^  sailed  fear* 
lessly  into  Cadiz  harbour,  and  burned,  sank,  (nt  destroyed 
upwards  of  eighty  of  Philip's  vessels,  which  he  fitcetioualy 
termed  ''singeing  the  don's  whiskers."  He  then  bore  cm 
triimiphantly  to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus  defied  the  admiral  of  Spain  to  come  out  with  all 
his  fleet,  and  do  battle  with  him  on  the  sea;  and  finally 
returned  home  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  St.  Philip,  (the 
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lai^est  of  all  the  Spanish  treaaure-ships^)  retumhig  with  her 
precious  cargo  from  the  new  world.  Although  Drake  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  queen  for  these  daring  enter* 
prises^  she  would  not  openly  avow  it^  because  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  pacific  treaty  that  was  still  in  the  course 
of  negotiation  between  her  and  Spain^  but  tacitly  allowed 
the  stigma  of  piracy  to  sully  the  well-earned  laurels  of  her 
brave  seamen. 

When  Philip's  gigantic  preparations  were  sufficiently  ad^ 
yanced  to  intimidate^  as  he  imagined^  the  most  courageous 
female  sovereign  that  ever  swayed  a  sceptre^  he  offered  Eliza* 
beth^  by  his  ambassador^  the  following  insulting  conditions 
of  peace  in  a  Latin  tetrastic^  which  was  to  be  considered  his 
ultimatum: — 

"  Te  veto  ne  peigM  beDo  defendero  Be]gafl{» 
Qiud  Dracus  ereperit,  nmic  restatuantur  oporteti 
Quae  pater  avertit,  jubeo  te  redendere  cellas, 
Beligio  pi^MB  ftc  restitoatar  ad  nnqoam.'' 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  in  English : — 
**  Belgic  rebeb  aid  no  more, 
Treasores  seized  by  Drake  restore; 
And  whate'er  thy  aire  o'erthrew. 
In  the  papal  chinrch,  renew." 

"-4rf  Gracas,  bone  rex^  fient  mandata  kalendas/'  was  the 
contemptuous  rejoinder  of  Elizabeth^  of  which  the  popular 
version  is  as  follows : — 

''Mighty  king,  lo!  this  thy  will. 
At  latter  Lammas  well  fblfflr 

The  literal  sense  is,  ''Your  order,  good  king,  shall  be 
obeyed  in  the  days  when  the  Greeks  reckoned  by  kalends  /' 
meaning  never,  for  kalends  were  not  known  among  the 
Greeks,  and  she  shrewdly  appoints  a  time  past  for  the  per<p 
formance  of  that  which  is  yet  to  be  done.  Horace  Walpole 
extols  this  classic  jest  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
maiden  monarch's  impromptu  repartees,  but  it  certainly  re- 
quires a  little  explanation  to  render  it  intelligible  to  per- 
sons less  accustomed  to  the  sharp  encounter  of  keen  wits 
tiian  Philip  of  Spain  and  queen  Elizabeth. 

An  encoimter  of  a  sterner  nature  was  now  about  to  take 
place  between  the  ''royal  vestal  throned  by  the  west/'  and 
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the  hauglity  suitor  whom  she  had  thirty  years  before  rejected 
as  a  consort.  Though  Philip  had  wooed  and  wedded  two 
younger  and  fairer  princesses  since  his  unsuccessful  court- 
ship of  herself^  EUzabeth  never  ceased  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
disappointed  lover  of  her  own^  and  coquettishly  attributed 
his  poUtical  hostility  to  no  other  cause.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  spirit  of  a  Theseus  that  the  Spanish  monarch 
prepared  to  do  battle  with  the  royal  amazon^  but  with  the 
vengeful  intention  of  stripping  her  of  her  dominions,  estab- 
lishing himself  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  sending  her^ 
like  another  Zenobia,  in  chains  to  Rome,  to  grace  a  public 
triimiph  there.  Such  was,  at  any  rate,  the  report  of  one  of 
JBurleigh's  spies,  who  states  that  J.  Dutche,  formerly  of  the 
queen's  guard,  but  now  mace-bearer  to  cardinal  Allen,  told 
him,  '^  That  he  heard  the  cardinal  say,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
gave  great  charge  to  duke  Medina,  and  to  aU  his  captains, 
that  they  should  in  nowise  harm  the  person  of  the  queen ; 
and  that  the  duke  should,  as  speedily  as  he  might,  take 
order  for  the  conveyance  of  her  person  to  Rome,  to  the  pur- 
pose that  his  holiness  the  pope  should  dispose  thereof  in 
such  sort  as  it  should  please  him.''*  This  was  indeed  a  pre- 
mature arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  confederate  powers 
of  Spain  and  Rome,  a  modem  and  practical  illustration  of 
the  fable  of  disposing  of  the  bear-skin  before  the  bear  was 
taken.  Elizabeth  met  the  threatening  crisis  like  a  true 
daughter  of  the  conquering  line  of  Plantagenet,  and  graced 
a  triumph  of  her  own  when  those  who  had  purposed  her 
humiliation  were  themselves  scattered  and  abased.  The 
events  of  this  spirit-stirring  epoch  must,  however,  be  briefly 
recoimted. 

In  the  hope  of  depriving  Elizabeth  of  the  services  of  at 
least  a  third  of  her  subjects,  pope  Sixtus  V.  had  reiterated 
the  anathema  of  his  predecessors,  Pius  and  Gregory,  and 
proclaimed,  withal,  a  crusade  to  papal  Europe  against  the 
heretical  queen  of  England.  Elizabeth  was  advised  to 
avert  the  possibility  of  a  Catholic  revolt,  by  a  general 
massacre  of  the  leading  men  of  that  persuasion  throughout 
»  Burleigh  MS.  in  St^ype. 
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Jier  realm.  She  rejected  the  iniquitotis  counsel  with  abhor- 
rence^ and  proved  her  wisdom^  even  in  a  political  sense, 
by  her  decision;  for  the  Catholic  aristocracy  and  gentry 
performed  their  duty  as  loyal  liegemen  on  that  occasion, 
and  were  liberal  in  their  voluntary  contribution  of  men  and 
money  for  the  defence  of  queen  and  country  firom  a  foreign 
invader.^  Cardinal  Allen,  by  birth  an  Englishman,  gave 
general  disgust  to  all  good  men,  even  of  his  own  faith,  at  this 
time,  by  the  publication  of  a  furious  libel  against  Elizabeth, 
couched  in  the  coarsest  language,  reviling  her  by  the  names 
of  ''usurper,  the  firebrand  of  all  mischief,  the  scourge  of 
God,  and  rebuke  of  woman-kind/'  It  was  reported  that 
Elizabeth  had  sent  a  private  agent  to  Rome,  to  negotiate 
the  preliminaries  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  pontiff;  but 
80  far  was  the  royal  lioness  of  Tudor  from  stooping  from 
the  lofty  attitude  she  had  assimied,  that  she  retorted  the 
papal  excommunication  by  causing  the  bishop  of  London  to 
anathematize  the  pope  m  St.  Paulas  cathedral. 

Philip  II.  now  openly  asserted  his  rival  claim  te  the 
throne  of  England  as  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  line  of 
Lancaster,  through  his  descent  from  Philippa  Plantagenet, 
queen  of  Portugal,  and  Katherine  Plantagenet,  queen  of 
Castile,  the  daughters  of  John  of  Gaimt.  This  antiquated 
pretension,  however  laughable  it  might  have  been  imder 
other  circumstances,  was  sufficient  te  create  uneasiness 
in  a  reigning  sovereign,  who  was  threatened  with  the  de- 
scent of  so  formidable  an  invading  force  from  the  pretender. 
It  proved,  in  the  end,  a  favourable  circimistance  to  Elizabeth, 
as  it  not  only  deterred  the  king  of  Scots  from  allying 
himself  with  Philip,  but  boimd  him  to  her  cause  by  the 
strong  ties  of  self-interest,  as  he  was  the  undoubted  heir  of 
the  line  whence  her  title  was  derived. 

While  every  day  brought  fresh  rumours  of  the  increase 
of  the  overwhelming  armament,  with  which  the  Spanish 
monarch  fondly  thought  to  hurl  the  last  of  the  Tudors 
from  her  seat  of  empire,  and  degrade  England  into  a 
province  of  Spain,  Elizabeth  rallied  all  the  energies  of  her 

1  Caoideii,  566, 
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fearless  spirit  to  maintain  the  unequal  contest  yaUantly* 
The  tone  of  her  mind  at  this  period  might  be  perceived^ 
even  from  the  following  trifling  incident.  Going  one  day 
to  visit  Burleigh  at  his  house  in  the  Strand^  where  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  with  the  gout ^  she  desired  to  be 
conducted  to  his  apartment.  When  the  tapestry  was  raised 
which  covered  the  little  door  that  led  to  his  chamber^  it  was 
feared  that  her  majesty's  lofty  head-tire  would  be  disar* 
ranged  in  passing  under^  and  she  was  therefore  humbly 
requested  by  Burleigh's  man  to  stoop.  "For  your  master's 
sake/'  she  replied^  ^'I  will  stoop;  but  not  for  the  king  of 
Spain.'' 

The  mightiest  fleet  that  had  ever  swept  the  ocean  was  at 
that  time  preparing  to  sail  from  the  coast  of  Spain^  consist- 
ing of  130  men  of  war,  having  on  board  19^290  soldiers, 
8350  mariners,  2080  galley-slaves,  besides  a  numerous 
company  of  priests  to  maintain  discipline  and  stir  up  reli- 
gious fervour  in  the  host.  There  was  not  a  noble  family  in 
Spain  that  did  not  send  forth  in  that  expedition  son,  brotiier, 
or  nephew,  as  a  volunteer  in  quest  of  fame  and  fortune.' 
A  loftier  spirit  animated  the  queen  and  peofde  of  the 
threatened  land.  All  party  feelings, — all  sectarian  divisions 
and  jealousies  were  laid  aside^  for  every  bosom  appeared 
overflowing  with  that  generous  and  ennobling  principle  of 
exalted  patriotism^  which  Burke  has  truly  called  'Hhe  cheap 
defence  of  nations/'  The  city  of  London,  when  required  by 
her  majesty's  ministers  to  furnish  a  suitable  contingent  rf 
ships  and  men  to  meet  the  exigence  of  the  times,  demanded, 
'^  How  many  ships  and  men  they  were  expected  to  provide  ?" 
'^  Five  thousand  men  and  fifteen  ships/'  was  the  reply.  The 
lord  mayor  requested  two  days  for  deliberation,  and  then, 
in  the  name  of  his  fellow-citizens,  placed  10,000  men-at- 
arms,  and  thirty  well-appointed  vessels,  at  the  command  of 
the  sovereign,' — conduct  which  appears  more  deserving  of 
the  admiration  of  posterity  than  the  proceedings  of  the 
churlish  patriots  who,  half  a  century  later,  deluged  three 
realms  in  blood  by  reftising  to  assist  their  needy  sovereign 

i  Camden.  *  Stowe's  Annab. 
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to  maintain  the  honour  of  England^  by  contributing  a  com»- 
paratively  trivial  contingent  towards  keeping  up  hia  navy 
during  a  wea,  into  which  he  had  been  forced  by  a  parliament 
that  refhsed  to  grant  the  supplies  for  carrying  it  on.  The 
illustrious  lord  mayor  and  his  brethren  thought  not  of 
saving  their  purses^  under  the  plea  that  the  demand  of 
the  crown  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  vote  of  parlia- 
ment ;  they  gave  like  princes^  and  preserved  their  country 
firom  a  foreign  yoke.  The  example  of  the  generous  Lon- 
doners was  followed  by  aU  the  wealthy  towns  in  England, 
and  private  individuals  also  contributed  to  the  utmost  of 
their  means. 

Elizabeth  took  upon  herself  the  command  of  her  forces  in 
person.  She  was  the  nominal  generalissimo  of  two  armies. 
The  first,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom  she 
gave  the  title  of  lieutenant-general,  consisting  of  23,000 
men,  was  stationed  at  Tilbury;  the  other,  meant  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  metropolis,  and  termed  ''the  army  royal,  or 
queen's  body  guard,''  was  under  the  orders  of  lord  Huns- 
don.  She  chose  for  her  lord  high-admiral  baron  EfiEbgham, 
whose  father  and  grandfather,  lord  William  Howard  and 
Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  had  filled  the  same  station  with 
great  distinction.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  her  vice-admiral. 
Stowe  describes,  in  lively  terms,  the  gallant  bearing  of  the 
newly  raised  bands  of  militia,  as  they  marched  towards 
the  rendezvous  at  Tilbury.  ''At  every  rumour  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  foe,  and  the  prospect  of  doing  battle  with 
them,  they  rejoiced,'*  he  says,  "like  lusty  giants  about  to 
run  a  race."  Every  one  was  in  a  state  of  warlike  excite- 
ment, and  Elizabeth  herself  was  transported  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment  into  the  extraordbiary  act  of  bestowing 
the  accolade  of  knighthood  on  a  lady,  who  had  expressed 
herself  in  very  valiant  and  loyal  terms  on  the  occasion. 
This  female  Imight  was  Mary,  the  wife  of  sir  Hugh  Chol- 
mondeley,  of  Yale  Boyal,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  "  the  bold  lady  of  Cheshire."  > 

While  female  hearts  were  thus  kindling  with  a  glow 
*  Soe  mchdlf*  Progressn  of  James  h,  yoL  liL  p.  486. 
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of  patriotism^  wMcli  disposed  the  energetic  daiigliters  of 
England  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  Joan  of  Arc  if  the  men 
had  waxed  faint  in  the  cause  of  their  threatened  country^ 
the  Spanish  fleet  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  in 
the  full  confidence  of  victory,  having  received  from  the 
haughty  monarch  who  sent  it  forth  for  conquest  the  name  of 
''the  invincible  Armada/'  One  battle  on  sea  and  one  on 
land  the  Spaniards  deemed  they  should  have  to  %ht,  and 
no  more,  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  England.  Little  did 
they  know  of  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  sovereign  and 
people  of  the  land  which  they  imagined  was  to  be  thus 
lightly  won;  and  when  presumptuously  relying  on  the  four, 
fold  superiority  of  their  physical  force,  they  forgot  that  the 
battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong.  The  elements,  from  the 
first,  fought  against  the  'invincible'  Armada.,  and  guarded 
England. 

The  29th  of  May,  1588,  beheld  the  mighty  array  of  tall 
Tessels  leave  the  bay  of  Lisbon.  Off  Cape  Finisterre  a 
storm  from  the  west  scattered  the  fleet  along  the  coast  of 
GuUicia,  and,  after  much  damage  had  been  done,  compelled 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  inexperienced  grandee 
by  whom  this  stupendous  naval  force  was  commanded,  to 
run  into  the  harbour  of  Corunna  for  the  repair  of  his  shat- 
tered vessels.  This  disaster  was  reported  in  England  as 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  Armada,  and  Elizabeth,  yield- 
ing to  the  natural  parsimony  of  her  disposition,  sent  orders 
to  her  admiral,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  to  dismantle 
immediately  four  of  her  largest  vessels  of  war.  That 
able  and  sagacious  naval  chief  promised  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense out  of  his  private  fortune,  and  detained  the  ships.' 
His  foresight,  firmness,  and  generous  patriotism  saved  his 
country.  On  the  19th  of  July,  after  many  days  of  anxious 
watching  through  fog  and  adverse  winds,  Howard  was 
informed  by  the  bold  pirate  Fleming,  that  the  Armada  was 
hovering  off  the  Lizard-point,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting 
out  of  harbour  into  the  main  sea.  "The  next  day,*'  says 
Camden,  "the  English  descried   the   Spanish  ships^  with 

>  liingard. 
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lofty  turrets  like  castles  in  firont,  like  alialf-moon^  tlie  wiAgs* 
thereof  spreading  out  about  the  length  of  seven  miles^  sailing 
very  slowly  though  with  ftdl  sails,  the  winds  being,  as  it 
were,  tired  with  carrying  them,  and  the  ocean  groaning  with 
their  weight/^  On  the  21st,  the  lord  admiral  of  England, 
sending  a  pinnace  before  called  the  Defiance,  denounced 
war  by  discharging  her  ordnance,  and  presently  his  own 
ship,  called  the  Ark  Royal,  thundered  thick  and  furiously 
upon  the  admiral  (as  he  thought)  of  the  Spaniards,  but  it 
was  Alphonso  de  Leva's  ship.  Soon  after,  Drake,  Hawkins^ 
and  Frobisher  played  stoutly,  with  their  ordnance,  upon  the 
hindmost  squadron.  But  while  the  first  day's  battle  of  this 
fierce  contest  was  thus  gallantly  commenced  by  England's 
brave  defenders  on  the  main  within  sight  of  the  shore, 
England's  stout-hearted  queen  performed  her  part  no  less 
courageously  on  land.  The  glorious  achievements  of  the 
naval  heroes,  who  for  eighteen  days  grappled  with  'the 
invincible'  upon  the  waves,  and  finally  quelled  the  over- 
weening pride  of  Spain,  have  been  recorded  by  Camden,  and 
all  the  general  historians  of  the  age;  the  personal  pro- 
ceedings  of  queen  Elizabeth  at  this  time  must  occupy  the 
attention  of  her  biographer. 

During  the  awftd  interval,  the  breathless  pause  of  sus- 
pense which  intervened  between  the  sailing  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  after  its  first  dispersion  and  its  appearance  in  the 
Channel,  Elizabeth,  who  had  evidently  not  forgotten  the 
pious  example  of  her  royal  step-mother  queen  Katharine 
Parr,  composed  the  following  prayer  for  the  use  of  the 
threatened  church  and  realm  of  England : — 

''We  do  instantly  beseech  Thee,  of  thy  g^radouB  goodness,  to  be  merafhl  to 
the  chnrch  militant  here  upon  earth,  and  at  this  time  compassed  about  with  most 
strong  and  subtle  adversaries.  Oh,  let  thine  enemies  know  that  Thou  hast 
received  England,  which  they  most  of  all  for  thy  gospel's  sake  do  malign,  into 
thine  own  protecticm.  Set  a  wall  about  it,  O  Lord,  and  evermore  mightily 
defend  it.  Let  it  be  a  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  a  help  to  the  oppressed,  and  a 
defence  to  thy  church  and  people  persecuted  abroad.  And  fonusmuch  as  this 
cause  is  new  in  hand,  direct  and  go  before  our  armies  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Bless  them,  and  prosper  them,  and  grant  unto  them  thy  honourable  success  and 
yictory.  lliou  art  our  help  and  shield:  oh!  g^ve  good  and  prosperous  success  to 
all  those  that  fight  this  battle  against  the  enemies  of  thy  gospel."^ 

>  Public  form  o£  Prayer  in  Strype. 
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This  prayer  was  read  in  all  churches^  on  erery  Friday  and 
Wednesday,  for  deliverance  and  good  success.  Fasting  and 
alms-giving  were  also  recommended  by  the  royal  command 
firom  the  pulpits. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  time  of  the  Armada  was  the  pub- 
lication of  the    first  genuine    newspaper,  entitled    ''The 
English  Mercuric/'  imprinted  by  Christopher  Barker,  the 
queen's  printer,  by  authority,  for  the  prevention  of  fEdse 
reports:*  it  ia  dated  July  28,  1588,  from  Whitehall     It 
eontained  despatches  from  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  stating 
''that  the  Spanish  Armada  was  seen  on  the  20th  ult.  in 
the  chops  of  the  Channel,  making  for  its  entrance  with  a 
fiEivourable  gale;  that  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty 
sail,  was  divided  into  fonr  squadrons,  commanded  by  the 
high-admiral  Howard  in  the  Ark  Boyal,  and  the  other 
divisions    by  admirals  sir  Frauds    Drake,    Hawkins,  and 
Frobisher.    The  Armada  amounted  to  at  least  150  sail  of 
tall  ships,  but  so  undaunted  was  the  spirit  of  the  English 
sailors,  that  when  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  descried 
from  the  top-mast  of  the  Ark  Soyal,  the  crew  shouted  tear 
joy/'    A  series  of  these  official  journals  were  published 
while  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  ChanneL    These  wer^ 
however,  only  extraordinary  gazettes,  not  r^ularly  pub- 
lished, but  they  were  directed  by  the  queen  and  Burieigk 
with  great  policy;   for  instance,  a  letter  from  Madrid  is 
given,  which  speaks  of  putting  Elizabeth  to  death,  and 
describes  the  instruments  of  torture  on  board  the  Spanish 
fleet.     Under  the  date  of  July  26th,  1588,  there  is  this 
intelligence : — "  Yesterday  the  Scots'  ambas»Edor,  being  in- 
troduced to  sir  Francis  Walsingham,  had  a  private  audience 
of  her  majesty,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  letter  from  the  king, 
his  master,  containing  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  his 
resolution  to  adhere  to  her  majesty's  interest  and  those  <^ 
the  Protestant  religion." 

Some  allusion  to  a  prior  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth 

1  This  celebrated  Mercoiy,  which,  on  what  grounds  I  know  noi»  has  incurred 
the  SDspicion  oi  being  a  fi>rgeiy  of  modem  times,  is  preserved  in  a  ooDectioii 
m  the  British  Mnseoni.    It  is  printed  in  Boman  cfaaiacten^  not  in  the  black 
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and  her  ministers^  to  render  the  press  an  official  oracle  of 
the  crown,  by  sending  forth  printed  drcnlars  announcing 
sach  occurrences  as  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  make 
known  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Cecil  to  Nicholas  Whyte,  dated  Sept.  8, 1569, 
in  which  the  premier  says,  '^  I  send  you  a  printed  letter  of 
truth."*  This,  as  Mr.  Wright,  whose  acute  observation 
first  drew  attention  to  the  circumstance,  observes,  is  fiill 
twenty  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Armada  Mercury. 
Little  did  queen  Elizabeth  and  Burleigh  imagine,  when 
they  devised  and  published  the  first  crude  attempt  at  a 
government  newspaper,  how  soon  the  agency  of  the  perio- 
dical press  would  be  employed  in  the  cause  of  dvil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  rendered,  through  the  medium  of 
independent  journals,  a  more  powerful  instrument  for 
checking  the  oppression  of  rulers,  than  the  swords  of  an 
opposing  army. 

The  ardent  desire  of  the  queen  to  proceed  to  the  coast, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  the  foremost  to  repel  the  invaders 
in  the  event  of  the  hosts  of  Spain  effecting  a  landing,  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  overruled  by  her  council,  and  she  took 
up  her  abode  at  her  palace  of  Havering-Bower,  a  central 
station  between  the  van  and  rear  of  her  army,  and  at  a  con- 
venient  distance  from  the  metropolis.  The  eligibility  of 
this  situation  was  pointed  out  to  her,  at  this  crisis,  by  her 
favourite,  Leicester,  in  an  epistle  which  unites,  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  the  character  of  a  love-letter  with  a  privy- 
council  minute  of  instructions,  and  completely  directs  the 
royal  movements,  under  the  veil  of  flattering  anxiety  for 
her  safety.  There  is,  however,  sound  sense  and  graceful 
writing  in  this  interesting  specimen  of  ministerial  com- 
position : — 

*'  Mt  most  siab  Ain>  obaoioits  Lady, 

"  It  18  most  true,  that  these  enemies  that  a^^proach  your  kingdom  and  person 
are  your  tmdeseired  fbes,  and  heing  so,  hating  yon  foe  a  ligfateoos  cause,  there 
is  the  leas  fear  to  he  had  of  their  malice  or  tiieir  ftroes;  foe  there  is  a  most 
just  God  that  heholdeth  the  innooencj  of  your  heart,  and  the  cause  yon  are 
assailed  fat  is  His,  and  that  of  His  dbnrch,  and  He  never  ftiled  any  that  do 

«  Wrighf  8  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Timea. 
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fkithfiilly  pat  thdr  tniftt  in  Hii  goodness.  He  hath,  to  oomifart  yon  withal, 
^ven  you  great  and  mighty  means  to  defend  yomvelf,  which  means,  I  doubfe 
not,  your  nujesty  will  timely  and  princely  nse  them;  and  your  good  Qod, 
which  mleth  over  all,  will  assist  yon  and  bless  you  with  victory. 

"  It  doth  much  rejdce  me  to  find  by  your  letters  your  nohle  dispositaon,  as 
well  in  present  gathering  your  forces,  as  in  employing  your  own  person  in  this 
dangerous  action.  And  because  it  pleaseth  your  miy'esty  to  ask  my  advice 
touching  your  army,  and  to  acquaint  me  with  your  secret  detenmnaAkni 
touching  your  person,  I  will  plainly,  and  accordii^  to  my  poor  knowledge, 
deliver  my  opinion  to  you.  For  your  army,  it  is  more  than  time  it  were 
gathered  about  you,  or  so  near  you  that  you  may  have  the  use  of  it  upon  a  few 
hours'  warning ;  the  reason  is,  that  your  mighty  enemies  are  at  hand,  and  if 
God  suffer  them  to  pass  by  your  fleet,  you  are  sure  they  will  attempt  their 
purpose  in  landing  with  all  expedition.  And  albeit  your  navy  be  very  strongs 
yet,  as  we  have  always  heard,  the  other  is  &r  greater,  and  their  forces  of  men 
ipuch  beyond  yours,  else  it  were  in  vain  for  them  to  bring  only  a  navy  provided 
to  keep  the  sea,  but  furnished  so  as  they  both  keep  the  seas  with  strength 
sufficient,  and  to  land  such  a  power  as  may  give  battle  to  any  prince;  and 
no  doubt,  if  the  prince  of  Parma  come  forth,  their  forces  by  sea  shall  not  only 
be  greatly  augmented,  but  his  power  to  land  shall  the  easier  take  efiect^ 
wheresoever  he  will  attempt.  Therefore,  it  is  most  requisite  foe  your  nugestj 
to  be  provided  for  all  events,  with  as  great  a  force  as  you  can  devise;  for 
there  is  no  dallying  at  such  a  time,  nor  with  such  an  enemy,  since  you  shall 
hazard  your  own  honour,  beside  your  person  and  country,  and  must  offend 
your  gracious  Qod,  that  gave  these  forces  and  power,  an'  you  use  them  not  when 
ye  should. 

"  Now,  for  the  pladng  of  your  army,  no  doubt  I  think  about  London  the 
mectest,  for  mine  own  part,  and  suppose  others  will  be  of  the  same  mind ;  and 
your  miyesty  do  forthwith  give  the  charge  thereof  to  some  spedal  nobleman 
about  you,  and  likewise  to  place  all  your  chief  officers,  that  every  man  shall 
know  what  he  shall  do ;  and  gather  as  many  good  horses,*  above  aU  tilings,  as 
you  can,  and  the  oldest,  best,  and  readiest  captains  to  kad,  for  tberdn  will 
consist  the  greatest  hope  of  success  under  God;  and  as  soon  as  your  army  le 
assembled,  that  they  be,  by  and  by,  ezerdsod,  every  man  to  know  his  weapon.*** 

Multifarious  were  Elizabeth's  duties  at  this  crisis^  and 
heavy  was  her  responsibility  in  the  task  of  officering  this 
undisciplined  landwehr^  for  militia  they  could  scarcely  be 
called;  and  if  the  feudal  system  had  not  in  some  degree 
still  prevailed^  how  unmanageable  would  these  untrained 
xnasses  of  men  and  horses  have  proved^  which  had  to  be  got 
into  efficient  training  after  the  dark  crescent  of  the  Armada 
had  been  espied  bearing  down  the  Chaimel^  with  a  favouring 

1  The  unorganized  state  of  the  English  army,  espedally  t^  cavaliy,  may 'be 
ascertained  from  this  curious  passage.  It  was  the  queen's  part  to  appoint  the 
officers  as  well  as  the  generals. 

*  Hardwicke  State-Papers,  Miscellaneous,  voL  L  p.  575.  In  the  original 
orthography,  Ldcester  prefixes  an  A  to  some  words  commencing  with  a  vowel,^ 
whitior  'Ml*  no  doubt  he  pronounced  them  thus,  according  to  the  intonatioQ 
of  the  mid-counties,  from  whence  his  tathers  came. 
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wind!  England^  fortunately,  was  defended  by  a  navy. 
Leicester's  career  in  the  Netherlands  afforded  an  indifferent 
specimen  of  his  military  prowess ;  how  the  fortunes  of 
England  might  have  sped  under  the  auspices  of  such  a 
chief,  if  the  Spanish  armament  had  effected  a  landing,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  As  a  leader  of  tournaments,  reviews,  and 
martial  pageants  he  was  certainly  unrivalled,  and  the  queen, 
at  this  crisis,  reposed  unbounded  confidence  in  him,  and 
acted  in  perfect  conformity  to  his  advice,  which  was,  as  the 
event  proved,  most  judicious. 

''  AH  things,"  oonlinTies  he,  "  miut  be  prepared  for  your  army  as  if  they 
dxmld  have  to  march  upon  a  day's  warning,  specially  carriages,  and  a  com- 
missary of  Tictnals,  and  your  master  of  ordnance.  Of  these  things,  hut  for 
yoor  mijesty's  commandment,  others  can  say  more  than  I ;  and,  partly,  there  is 
orders  set  down. 

**  "Sow,  for  your  person,  bdng  the  most  dainty  and  sacred  thing  we  have  in 
this  world  to  care  for,  much  more  for  advice  to  be  given  in  the  direction  of  it, 
a  man'  mnst  tremble  when  he  thinks  of  it,  specially,  finding  your  majesty  to 
have  that  princely  courage  to  transport  yourself  to  your  utmost  confines  of  your 
fealm  to  meet  your  enemies,  and  to  defend  your  subjects.  I  cannot,  most 
dear  queen,  consent  to  that,  for  upon  your  well  doing  oonsbts  all  and  some 
for  your  whole  kingdom,  and  therefore  preserve  that  above  alL  Yet  will  I  not 
that  (}n  some  sort)  so  princely  and  so  rare  a  magnanimity  should  not  appear 
to  your  people  and  the  world  as  it  is.  And  thus  fitr,  if  it  may  please  your 
majesty,  you  may  do :  Withdraw  yourself  to  your  house  at  Havering,  and  your 
army,  bdng  about  London^  as  at  Stratford,  East  Ham,  Hackney,  and  the 
Tillages  thereabout^  shall  be  not  only  a  defence,  but  a  ready  supply  to  these 
oounties,  Essex  and  Koit,  if  need  be.  In  the  mean  time,  your  majesty,  to 
comfort  this  army  and  people  of  both  these  counties,  may,  if  it  please  you, 
wpeod  two  or  three  days  to  see  both  the  camp  and  forts.  It  [Tllbuiy]  is  not 
above  fourteen  miles,  at  most,  from  Havering-Bower,  and  a  very  convenient 
place  for  your  miyesty  to  lie  in  the  way,  [between  Tilbury  and  London].  To 
rest  you  at  the  camp,  I  trust  you  will  be  pleased  with  your  pore  lieutenant's 
cabin  ;i  and  within  a  mile  [of  it]  there  is  a  gentleman's  house,  where  your 
majesty  also  may  lie.  Thus  shall  you  comfort,  not  only  these  thousands,  but 
many  more  that  shall  hear  of  it;  and  so  for,  but  no  forther,  can  I  consent 
to  adventure  your  person.  By  the  grace  of  Ood,  there  can  be  no  danger  in 
this,  though  tiie  enemy  should  pass  by  your  fleet ;  and  your  nu^esty  may  (in 
that  case)  without  dishonour,  return  to  your  oym  forces,  their  bdng  at  hand, 
and  you  may  have  two  thousand  horse  well  lodged  st  Romford  and  other 
villages  near  Havering-Bower,  while  your  footmen  [infimtry]  may  lodge  near 


''  Lastly,  fi>r  myself,  most  gracious  lady,  you  know  what  will  most  comfort 
a  fiuthful  servant ;  for  there  b  nothing  in  this  world  I  take  that  joy  in,  that  I 
do  in  your  good  fovour ;  and  it  is  no  small  fovour  to  send  to  your  pore  servant^ 

>  Meaning  himself,  and  lus  residence  at  'Hlbury.  He  was  lieutenant-general 
under  the  queen,  who  was  generaliasima 

VOL.  IV.  P  P 
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thus  to  viiit  him.  I  can  yield  do  reoompenfle  but  the  Cka  fl«fcriflce  I  owe  to 
Qod,  which  is,  a  thankfbl  heart ;  and  humbly,  next  my  soul  to  Him,  to  ofler 
body,  Ufe,  and  all,  to  do  yon  acceptable  service.  And  so  will  I  pray  to  God» 
not  only  for  present  victory  over  all  your  enemies,  bat  longest  life,  to  see  the 
end  of  all  those  who  wish  you  evil,  tad  make  me  so  happy  as  to  do  yon  some 
service. — From  Gravesend,  ready  to  go  to  yoor  pore  but  most  willing  soldien^ 
this  Saturday,  the  27th  day  of  July. 

'*  Tour  migesty's  most  fidthfhl  and  ever  obedient  servant^ 

*'  B.  LXICBSTIB. 

"  P.  S.  I  have  taken  the  best  order  possible  with  the  [sob]  lieutenants  of 
Kent  to  be  present  at  Dover  themselves,  and  to  keep  there  3  or  4000  men  to 
supply  my  lord  admiral,  if  he  come  thither,  and  witb  any  thing  else  that  he 
needs,  that  is  to  be  had.  I  wish  there  may  be  some  quantity  of  powder,  to  lie 
in  Dover  for  all  needs." 

Oravesend  was  then  fortified^  and  a  bridge  of  barges 
drawn  across  the  Thames^  both  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  invading  fleet,  should  any  portion  of  the  expedition 
have  succeeded  in  entering  the  Nore,  and  to  afford  a  means 
of  communication  {or  supplies  of  men  and  munition  from 
Kent  and  Essex.  Every  thing  wore  a  martial  and  inspiring 
aspect,  and  all  hearts  were  beating  high  with  loyal  and 
chivalric  enthusiasm. 

A  picturesque  description  is  given,  by  the  contemporary 
poet  James  Aske,  of  the  deportment  of  the  noble  young 
volunteers  who  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  camp  at 
Tilbury,  in  the  earnest  hope  of  performing  good  and  loyal 
service  for  their  country  and  queen : — 

••  Now  might  you  see  the  field,  late  pasture-green. 
Wherein  the  beasts  did  take  their  food  and  rest^ 
Become  a  place  for  brave  and  worthy  men; 
Here  noblemen,  who  stately  houses  have. 
Do  leave  them  void,  to  live  within  thdr  tents; 
Here  worthy  squires,  who  lay  on  beds  of  down. 
Do  cabin  now  upon  a  couch  of  straw. 
Instead  of  houses  strong,  with  timber  built. 
They  cabins  make  of  poles,  and  thin  green  boughs; 
And  where,  of  kte,  their  tables  costly  were. 
They  now  do  dine  but  on  an  earthie  bank: 
Ne  do  they  grieve  at  this,  so  hard  a  change, 
But  think  themselves  tiioreby  thrice  happy  made."  > 

The  day  on  which  Elizabeth  went,  in  royal  and  martial 
pomp,  to  visit  her  loyal  camp  at  Tilbury,  has  generally  been 
considered  the  most  interesting  of  her  whole  life.    Never, 
1  Elizabetha  Triumphans,  by  James  Aske. 
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certainly^  did  she  perform  her  part^  as  the  female  leader 
of  an  heroic  nation^  with  such  imposing  effect  as  on  that 
occasion.  A  few  lines  from  the  contemporary  poem^  Eliza- 
betha  THumpAans,  affording  a  few  additional  particulars 
connected  with  the  royal  heroine's  proceedings  at  that 
memorable  epoch  of  her  life,  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
admirers  of  that  great  sovereign : — 

"  On  thk  nme  day — a  fiur  and  glorioof  day — 
Came  this  our  queen — a  queen  most  like  herself, 
Unto  her  camp  (now  made  a  royal  camp) 
With  all  her  troop,  (her  coort-Hke,  stately  troop,) 
Not  like  to  those  who  conch  on  stately  down. 
But  like  to  Mars,  the  god  of  fearM  war; 
And,  heaving  oft  to  skies  her  warlike  hands^ 
Did  make  horself,  Bellona-like,  renowned. 
The  lord-lieutenant  notice  had  thereof. 
Who  did  Ibrthwith  prepare  to  entertain 
The  sacred  goddess  of  the  English  soiL'' 

From  the  same  metrical  chronicle  we  find  that  Elizabeth 
and  her  train  came  by  water  to  Tilbury,  and  that  Leicester^ 
with  the  other  officers  whom  she  had  appointed  as  tho 
commanders  of  her  forces,  were  waiting  to  receive  her  when 
the  royal  barge  neared  the  fort : — 

"  The  earl  of  Ldoester,  with  those  officers 
Whaoh  chosen  were  to  gorem  in  the  field. 
At  water-side  within  the  Block-house  stayed. 
In  readiness  there  to  receive  our  queen. 
Who,  landed,  now  doth  pass  along  her  way; 
She  thenoe  some  way,  still  mardiing  king-like  on. 
The  cannons  at  the  Block-house  were  discharged. 
The  drums  do  sound,  the  fifes  do  yield  their  notes, 
And  eBsigns  are  displayed  throughout  the  camp. 
Our  peerless  queen  doth  hy  her  soldiers  pass^ 
And  shows  herseli  unto  her  subjects  there; 
She  thanks  them  oft  for  their  (of  duty)  pains. 
And  they,  again,  on  knees  do  pray  for  her; 
They  couch  their  pikes,  and  bow  their  ensigns  down. 
When  as  their  saored  royal  queen  passed  by." 

Midway  between  the  fort  and  the  camp^  her  majesty  was 
piet  by  sir  Roger  Williams^  the  second  in  command^  at  the 
head  of  two  thousand  horse^  which  he  divided  into  two  bri^ 
gades,  one  to  go  before  her^  and  the  other  behind  to  guard 
her  personal  and,  together  with  two  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
escorted  her  to  master  Rich's  house,  about  three  miles  from 

p  p  2 
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the  camp^  where  she  was  to  sleep  that  night.     Aske  con- 
tinues^— 

"  The  soldiers,  which  placed  were  &r  off 
From  that  same  way  throogh  which  she  passed  along. 
Did  hallo  oft  'The  Lord  preserve  our  queen!' 
He  happy  was  that  could  but  see  her  ooadi. 
The  mdes  whereof,  beset  with  emendds 
And  diamondfli,  with  sparkling  ruUes  red 
In  checkerwise,  by  strange  invention 
With  curious  knots  embroider'd  with  gold ; 
Thrice  happy  they  who  saw  her  stately  sel^ 
Who,  Juno-like,  drawne  with  her  proudest  \Ap6b, 
Fussed  along  through  quarters  of  the  camp." 

The  grand  display  was  reserved  for  the  following  morn- 
ings when  the  female  majesty  of  England  came  upon  the 
ground  mountled  on  a  stately  charger^  with  a  marshal's 
truncheon  in  her  hand ;  and  forbidding  any  of  her  retinue  to 
follow  her^  presented  herself  to  her  assembled  troops^  who 
were  drawn  up  to  receive  their  stout-hearted  liege  lady  on 
the  hilly  near  Tilbury  church.  She  was  attended  only  by 
the  earl  of  Leicester  and  the  earl  of  Ormonde,  who  bore  the 
sword  of  state  before  her;  a  page  followed,  carrying  her 
white  plumed  regal  helmet.  She  wore  a  polished  steel 
corslet  on  her  breast,  and  below  this  warlike  bodice  de- 
scended a  farthingale  of  such  monstrous  amplitude,  that  it 
is  wonderful  how  her  mettled  war-horse  submitted  to  carry 
a  lady  encumbered  with  a  gaberdine  of  so  strange  a  fashion;' 
but  in  this  veritable  array  the  royal  heroine  rode  bare- 
headed between  the  lines,  with  a  courageous  and  smiling 
countenance.  When  the  thunders  of  applause  with  which 
she  was  greeted  by  her  army  had  a  little  subsided,  she 
harangued  them  in  the  following  popular  speech:  ''My 
loving  people, — We  have  been  persuaded  by  some  that 
are  careful  of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit 
ourselves  to  armed  multitudes  for  fear  of  treachery ;  but,  I 
do  assure  you,  I  do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my  fiedthful 
and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear :  I  have  always  so  be- 
haved myself  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest 
strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good- will  of 

'  It  is  thus  Elizabeth  appears  in  an  engraving  of  the  times,  in  the  Qrunger 
portraits,  only  wearing  her  hehnet. 
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my  subjects ;  and  therefore  I  am  come  amongst  yon  as  you 
see  at  this  time,  not  for  my  recreation  and  cUsport,  but 
being  resolved,  in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  Uve  or 
die  amongst  you  all, — ^to  lay  down  for  my  God,  and  for  my 
kingdoms,  and  for  my  people,  my  honour  and  my  blood 
even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I  have  the  body  of  a  weak,  feeble 
woman;  but  I  have  the  heart  and  stomach  of  a  king,' — 
and  of  a  king  of  England,  too,  and  think  foul  scorn  that 
Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe  should  dare  to 
invade  the  borders  of  my  reahn;  to  which,  rather  than  any 
dishonour  should  grow  by  me,  I  myself  wiU  take  up  arms, — 
.1  myself  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewarder  of  every 
one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  already,  for  your 
forwardness  you  have  deserved  rewards  and  crowns,  and,  we 
do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  be  duly 
paid  you.  For  the  mean  time,  my  lieutenant-general  shall 
be  in  my  stead,  than  whom  never  prince  commanded  a 
more  noble  or  worthy  subject;  not  doubting  but  by  your 
obedience  to  my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp 
and  your  valour  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  famous 
victory  over  these  enemies  of  my  God,  of  my  kingdoms, 
and  of  my  people.''  The  soldiers,  many  of  whom,  be  it 
remembered,  were  volunteers  of  gentle  blood  and  breeding, 
unanimously  responded  to  this  address,  by  exclaiming,  "  Is 
it  possible  that  any  Englishman  can  abandon  such  a  glorious 
cause,  or  refuse  to  lay  down  his  life  in  defence  of  this 
heroic  princess  ?''  * 

Elizabeth  was  then  fifty-five  years  old:  she  had  borne 
the  sceptre  and  the  sword  of  empire  with  glory  for  thirty 
years.  Time,  which  had  faded  her  youthful  charms,  robbed 
the  once-plump  cheek  of  its  roundness,  and  elongated  the 
oval  contour  of  her  face,  had  nevertheless  endeared  her  to 
her  people,  by  rendering  her  every  day  more  perfect  in  the 
queenly  art  of  captivating  their  regard  by  a  gracious  and 
popular  demeanour.  She  had  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  speech 
for  every  one  who  approached  her  with  demonstrations  of 

^  Meaning  the  pride  and  oonrage  of  a  king. 
*  MademoiBeUe  Keralio'i  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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affection  and  respect.  Her  high  pale  forehead  was,  indeed, 
farrowed  with  the  lines  of  care,  and  her  lofty  features 
riiarpened;  but  her  piercing  eye  retained  its  wonted  fires, 
and  her  majestic  form  was  unbent  by  the  pressure  of  years. 
The  Protestants  hailed  har  as  a  mother  in  Israel, — another 
Deborah,  for  the  land  had  had  rest  in  her  time.  The 
Catholics  felt  like  patriots,  and  forgot  their  personal  wrongs 
when  they  saw  her,  like  a  true  daughter  of  the  Plantagenets, 
yindicating  the  honour  of  England,  undismayed  by  the 
stupendous  armament  that  threatened  her  coast,  and  united 
with  every  class  and  denomination  of  her  subjects  in  ap- 
plauding and  supporting  her  in  her  dauntless  determination. 
Perhaps  there  was  not  a  single  man  among  the  multitudes 
who  that  day  beheld  their  maiden  monarches  breast  sheathed 
in  the  warrior's  iron  panoply,  and  heard  her  dedaratkni 
'^  that  she  would  be  herself  their  general,'^  that  did  not  fed 
disposed  to  exclaim, — 

"  Where's  the  oowBid  that  would  not  due 
To  fight  for  such  a  queen?" 

The  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the  union  of  riyal 
creeds  and  adverse  parties  in  one  national  bond  of  associa- 
tion for  the  defence  of  their  threatened  land,  doubtiess 
inspired  the  immortal  lines  with  which  Shakspeare  con* 
eluded  his  historical  play  of  King  John,  which,  from  the 
many  allusions  it  contains  to  the  state  of  the  timesi,  was 
evidentiy  written  at  the  epoch  of  the  Armada : — 

"  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself 

•  •  •  •  • 

Come  the  three  oomen  of  the  world  in  arms. 

And  we  shall  shock  them:  nought  shall  make  xm  ma. 

If  England  to  hersdf  do  rest  hut  true." 

Although  tiie  news  firom  her  majesty's  fleet  was  of  the 
most  cheering  nature,  the  Armada  was  still  formidable  in 
numbers  and  strength,  and  serious  apprehensions  w^e  en- 
tertained of  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Parma  with  the 
Tlemish  armament  and  flotilla,  while  the  English  navy  was 
engaged  in  battling  with  Medina  Sidonia  in  the  ChanneL 
We  find  from  a  paragraph  in  a  letter  from  sir  Edward 
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Batdiffe,  tbat  while  the  queen  was  dining  with  Leicester  in 
his  tent,  a  post  entered  with  the  report  that  the  duke  was 
embarked  for  England  with  all  his  forces,  and  would  be 
there  with  all  speed.  This  news  was  presently  published 
through  the  camp.^  '^  Her  majesty/^  says  Ratcliffe,*  in  an- 
other part  of  his  letter,  '^  hath  honoured  our  camp  with  her 
presence,  and  comforted  many  of  us  with  her  gracious  usage. 
It  pleased  her  to  send  for  me  to  my  lord  general's  tent,  and 
to  make  me  kiss  her  hand,  giving  me  many  thanks  for  my 
forwardness  in  this  service,  telling  me  '  I  showed  from  what 
house  I  was  descended,'  and  assuring  me  'that,  before  it 
was  loi^,  she  would  make  me  better  able  to  serve  her/ 
which  speech  being  spoken  before  many,  did  well  please 
me,  however  the  performance  may  be.''' 

While  Elizabeth  was  at  Tilbury,  don  Pedro  Valdez,  the 
second  in  command  in  the  Spanish  fleet,  whose  ship  was 
taken  by  sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  action  of  July  22nd,  was 
by  his  bold  captor  sent  to  sir  Francis  Wabingham,  to  be 
presented  to  her  majesty  as  the  first  pledge  of  victory. 
Whether  Drake's  earnestly  expressed  desire  was  complied 
with  to  the  letter  is  doubtful ;  *  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
imlucky  Spaniard's  name  was  very  freely  used  by  Elizabeth's 
ministers  for  the  delusion  of  the  credulous  souls  who  had 
been  persuaded  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Spanish  invasion 
was  the  pleasure  of  inflicting  tortures  and  death  upon  the 
whole  population  of  England.  ''The  queen  lying  in  the 
camp  one  night,  guarded  by  her  army,"  writes  Dr.  Lionel 
Sharp,  one  of  the  military  chaplains,  "the  old  treasurer 
[Burleigh]  came  thither,  and  delivered  to  the  earl  [Leicester] 

1  Cabala,  thiid  ed. 
*  Letter  of  sir  E.  Batdiffe  to  the  earl  of  Sussex,  in  Ellis. 
*  Sit  Edward  Batdiffe  was  probably  the  gentleman  of  whom  lord  Bacon 
relates  the  following  incident :  "  Queen  Elizabeth,  seeing  one  of  her  comrtiers/' 
whom  Bacon  calls  sir  Edward,  "  in  her  garden,  pnt  her  head  out  of  her  window 
and  asked  him,  in  Italian,  '  What  does  a  man  think  of,  when  he  thinks  of 
nothing  ?*  Sir  Edward,  who  was  a  snitor  for  some  grants  which  had  been 
promised  hot  delayed,  pansed  a  little  as  if  to  consider,  and  then  answered, 
*  Madame,  be  thinks  of  a  woman's  promises.'  The  queen  drew  in  her  head,  say- 
ing, '  Well,  nr  Edward,  I  must  not  oonfhte  you.'  He  never  obtained  the  pre- 
ferment  he  sued  for." 

«  See  Drake's  despatch,  m  Wright^  toL  ii.  p.  882. 
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the  examination  of  don  Pedro,  which  examination  the  earl 
of  Leicester  delivered  to  me,  to  publish  to  the  army  in  my 
next  sermon/'  * — a  piece  of  divinity  which,  doubtless,  would 
have  been  well  worth  the  hearing.  The  paragraph,  con- 
cocted by  Burleigh  for  this  popular  use,  purported  to  be  the 
ferocious  replies  of  don  Pedro  in  his  examination  before  the 
privy  council.  Being  asked  what  was  their  intent  in  coming 
out,  he  stoutly  answered,  '^  What  but  to  subdue  your  nation, 
and  root  you  all  out.'' — ^'  Gtood,"  said  the  lords ;  ''  and  what 
meant  you  to  do  with  the  Catholics?" — ^^' We  meant,'' he 
replied,  "  to  send  them,  good  men,  directly  to  heaven,  as  all 
you  that  are  heretics  to  hell,"  &c.  The  news  of  the  final 
defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Armada  was  brought  to  hear 
majesty,  while  she  was  yet  at  Tilbury,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
by  those  gallant  volunteers  the  young  earl  of  Cumberland 
and  her  maternal  kinsman  Robert  Carey,  who  had  joined 
the  fleet  as  volunteers  at  Plymouth,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  repeated  fierce  engagements  in  the  Channel 
between  the  ships  of  England  and  Spain.^ 

A  mighty  storm — ^a  storm  which,  to  use  the  emphatic 
expression  of  Strada,  ^' shook  heaven  and  earth" — -"finally 
decided  the  contest,  and  delivered  England  from  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  a  raUy  and  fresh  attack  from  the  scattered 
ships  of  the  Armada.  The  gallant  Howard  chased  them 
northward  as  long  as  he  could,  consistently  with  the  safety 
of  his  own  vessels  and  the  want  of  ammunition,  of  which  the 
parsimonious  interference  of  the  queen,  in  matters  really 
out  of  a  woman's  province,  had  caused  an  insufficient  supply 
to  be  doled  out  to  her  brave  seamen.  But  winds  and  waves 
fought  mightily  for  England,  and  while  not  so  much  as  a 
single  boat  of  ours  was  lost,  many  of  the  stateliest  ships  of 
Spain  were  dashed  upon  the  shores  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
where  their  crews  perished  miserably .• 

»  Cabala. 

*  A  brief,  bat  very  spirited  narrative  of  these  saooesave  naval  triumphs  of 
English  valour  and  nautical  skill  over  the  snperior  fbroe  of  Spain,  is  given  by 
Bobcrt  Carey,  in  his  auto-biography,  which  fills  up  one  or  two  omiasioaB  in  Gam- 
den's  eloquent  account  of  the  operations  of  the  rival  fleets. 

*  One  of  the  Armada  ships,  called  the  Florida^  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
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But  to  return  to  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Tilbury.  ''  Our  royal 
mistress  batb  been  here  with  me/'  writes  Leicester  to  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  '^  to  see  her  camp  and  people,  which 
so  inflamed  the  hearts  of  her  good  subjects,  as  I  think  the 
weakest  person  among  them  is  able  to  match  the  proudest 
Spaniard  that  dares  land  in  England.  But  Ood  hath  also 
fought  mightily  for  her  majesty,  and  I  trust  they  be  too 
much  daunted  to  follow  their  pretended  enterprise.''  *  The 
queen  had  given  the  post  of  captain-general  of  the  cavalry 
to  Essex,  an  inexperienced  youth,  not  yet  two-and-twenty, 
and,  on  the  day  of  her  visit  to  the  camp,  treated  him  with 
peculiar  marks  of  her  regard.  Elizabeth's  farewell  to  her 
army  is  thus  gracefully  described  by  Aske : — 

**  When  Fhoebus'  lights  were  in  the  middle  part 
Twixt  east  and  west,  fast  hastening  to  hb  home. 
Our  soveraigne,  our  sacred,  hlissfol  qneen. 
Was  ready  to  depart  from  out  her  camp; 
Agiunst  whose  coming,  every  captain  was 
There  prest  to  show  themselves  in  readiness 
To  do  the  will  of  their  high  general. 
There  might  yon  see  most  brave  and  gallant  men. 
Who  lately  were  bedad  in  Mars  his  clothes, 
Inranked  then  in  ooortlike,  costly  suits. 
Through  whom  did  pass  our  queen,  most  Dido-lIIcc, 
(Whose  stately  heart  doth  so  abound  in  love, 
A  thousand  thanks  it  yields  unto  them  all,) 
To  waterside  to  take  her  royal  barge. 
Amidst  the  way,  which  was  the  outward  ward 
Of  that  her  camp,  her  sergeant-major  stood 
Among  those  squadrons  which  there  then  did  ward; 
Her  eyes  were  set  so  earnestly  to  view. 
As  him  unseen  she  would  not  pass  along. 
But  calls  him  to  her  rich-built  coach's  nde. 
And  thanking  him,  as  oft  before  she  had. 
Did  win  him  do  this  message  fVom  her  mouth." 

The  message  is  merely  a  brief  repetition  of  her  former  ad- 
dress to  the  troops. 

Horven,  in  that  memorable  storm  on  the  7th  of  August,  1588,  and  her  shattered 
hulk  has  lain  there  ever  since.  During  my  visit  to  Scotland  in  1843,  a 
very  amiable  lady.  Miss  Morris,  who  resides  on  the  spot,  presented  me  with  a 
pretty  little  brooch  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  made  of  a  fragment  of  the  timber  of 
that  vessel — Spanish  oak,  black  and  polished  as  ebony,  and  set  in  gold,  which 
will  ever  be  worn  by  me  as  a  memorial,  not  only  oif  the  mgnal  deliverance  of 
England  and  her  Elizabeth,  but  of  the  gratifying  manner  in  which  I  was  wel- 
comed on  my  first  historical  pilgrimage  to  the  hospitable  land  of  the  mountain 
and  the  stream.  *  Wright. 
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The  long  continuance  of  dry  weather^  which  had  rendered 
the  encampment  of  the  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ao 
agreeable  to  the  gallant  recruits  and  volunteers  who  were 
there  assembled^  is  noticed  in  the  Elizabetha  Trkanpkan$, 
and  also  the  storm  of  thunder  and  lightnings  accompanied 
with  heavy  rain,  which  befell  the  same  evening  the  queen 
departed  from  Tilbury.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  skiits  of 
one  of  the  tempests  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  scattered 
ships  of  the  Armada.  James  Aske,  after  recording  the 
embarkation  of  the  queen  on  the  Thames,  thus  quaintly 
describes  the  thunder  following  the  royal  salute  at  her  d&> 
parture: — 

"  Wher^  once  im-barged,  the  roaring  camions  were 
Dischfurged,  both  those  which  were  on  TiUraiy-hilly 
And  also  those  which  at  the  Block-honse  were. 
And  there,  even  then,  the  'fore  white-mantled  air. 
From  whence  the  snn  shed  forth  his  brightest  boams^ 
Did  clothe  itself  with  dark  and  dusky  hue. 
And  with  thick  clouds  barr'd  Phoebus'  gladsome  rtrauns 
From  lightning  then  the  earth  with  glorious  show; 
It  pours  lorth  showers  in  gre&t  and  often  drops, — 
Signs  of  the  grief  for  her  departure  thence. 
And  Terra  now,  her  highness'  footstool  late, 
Kefoseth  quite  those  drops  dedred  before 
To  moisten  her  dried  up  and  parched  parts. 
And  of  herself,  e'en  then,  she  yielded  forth 
Great  store  of  waters  from  her  late  dried  heart. 
Now  deeply  drown'd  for  this  the  parted  loss 
Of  this  her  sacred  and  renowned  queen."* 

Great  crowds  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  met  and  wel- 
comed the  queen  at  her  landings  and  attended  her  to  St. 
James's-palace^  and^  day  after  day^  entertained  her  with 
wailike  exercises,  tilts,  and  tourneys.  Every  thing  then 
assumed  a  martial  character.  Appropriate  medals  were 
struck  in  commemoration  of  the  victory,  with  the  device  of 

1  In  culling  these  extracts  from  the  poem  which  celehrates  the  glories  of 
England's  Elizabeth,  twelve  hundred  lines  of  bathos  have  been  waded  through, 
for  the  sake  of  adding  the  interesting  little  &cts  that  are  tliere  cfaroiucled  to 
the  brief  xiarrative  general  history  has  given  of  EUzabeth's  visit  to  her  oub|i. 
As  a  contemporary  document,  the  EUzaheiha  Triumphant  is  valuable  for  costam«^ 
and  minor  incidents ;  but  its  staple  commodity  consists  in  vituperataon  againit 
the  popes,  by  whom  Elizabeth  had  been  anathematized,  fuid  the  author  fiur^ 
out-curses  them  all,  besides  transforming  their  bulls  into  homed  beasts.  It 
afiords,  however,  a  sample  of  the  popular  style  of  poetry  of  that  epoch. 
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a  fleet  flying  under  full  sadl^  with  this  inscription^  vsnit^ 
viniT,  FUGiT, — 'It  came^  it  saw,  and  fled/  Others,  in  com. 
pliment  to  the  female  sovereign,  bore  the  device  of  the  fire- 
ships  scattering  the  Spanish  fleet,  with  this  legend,  dux 
FCBMiNA  FACTi, — '  It  was  douc  by  a  woman/  This  was  an 
allusion  to  the  generally-asserted  fact,  that  the  idea  of  send- 
ing the  fire-ships  into  the  Spanish  fleet  originated  with  queen 
Elizabeth  herself. 

It  has  been  finely  observed  by  mademoiselle  KeraUo,  in 
reply  to  the  detracting  spirit  in  which  the  baron  de  Sainte- 
Croix  speaks  of  Elizabeths  exultation  in  the  victory,  as  not 
owing  to  her  but  the  elements,  "  It  was  not  to  the  elements, 
but  to  her  that  the  victory  was  due.  Her  intrepidity  of 
demeanour,  the  confidence  she  showed  in  the  love  of  her 
subjects,  her  activity,  her  foresight,  inspired  the  whole 
nation  with  an  ardour  which  triumphed  over  all  obstacles. 
The  generosity  of  the  English  nation  contributed  its  part  to 
the  success.  EfSngham  profited  by  the  faults  of  Medina 
and  the  apathy  of  Parma,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  Spanish  seamen  in  manceuvring  their  floating  castles. 
The  elements  did  the  rest,  it  is  true;  but  then  the  fleet  of 
Medina  was  already  vanquished,  and  flying  before  that  of 
Howard.^' 

Very  fully  did  the  people  of  England  appreciate  the  merits 
of  their  sovereign  on  this  occasion,  and  by  them  she  was  all 
but  deified  in  the  delirium  of  their  national  pride  and  loyalty. 
Mention  is  made  by  Stowe,  of  a  foolish  little  tailor  of  the 
city  of  London,  who  about  that  time  suffered  his  imagination 
to  be  so  much  inflamed  by  dwelling  on  the  perfections  of 
his  li^e  lady,  "that  he  whined  himself  to  death  for  love  of 
her.'*  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  one  of  the  wits  of  the  court, 
alluded  to  this  ridiculous  circumstance  in  the  following  im- 
promptu, which  is  merely  quoted  as  a  confirmation  of  the 

"  I  would  not,  willingly. 
Be  pcnnted  at  in  every  company, 
Ab  was  the  little  tailor  that  to  death 
Was  hot  in  love  with  queen  Elizabeth.'' 

The  king  of  Scotland  not  only  remained  true  to  the  inte- 
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rests  of  his  future  realm  at  the  time  of  the  thr^itened 
Spanish  invasion^  but  he  celebrated  the  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
mada in  a  sonnet  which  possesses  some  poetic  merits  and^  as 
the  production  of  a  royal  muse^   is  highly  curious,  but 
he  carefully  abstains  from  complimenting  queen  Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth  bestowed  a  pension  on  her  brave  kinsman,  the 
lord  admiral  Howard,  and  provided  for  all  the  wounded  sea- 
men.    She  told  Howard,  ''  that  she  considered  him  and  his 
ofScers  as  persons  bom  for  the  preservation  of  their  country." 
The  other  commanders  and  captains  she  always  recognised 
whenever  she  saw  them,  graciously  saluting  them  by  their 
names.      Her  young  kinsman,  Essex,  she  made  knight  of 
the  Garter.     Her  great  reward  was,  however,  reserved  lor 
Leicester,  and  for  him  she  created  the  office  of  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  England  and  Ireland, — ^an  office  that  would  have 
invested  him  with  greater  power  than  any  sovereign  of  this 
country  had   ever  ventured   to  bestow  on  a  subject,   so 
strangely  had  he  regained  his  influence  over  her  mind  since 
his  return  from  the  Netherlands.    The  patent  for  this  un- 
precedented dignity  was  made  out  and  only  awaited  the 
royal  signature,  when  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Burleigh 
and  Hatton  deterred  her  majesty  from  committing  so  great 
an  error.     Leicester  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and  probably 
did  not  forego  the  promised  preferment  without  an  angry 
altercation  with  his  sovereign,  tor  it  is  stated  that  she  be- 
came so  incensed  with  him  that  she  declined  all  reconcilia. 
tion,  and  brought  him  into  a  despondency  which  ended  in 
his  death.^     He  quitted  the  court  in  disgust,  and  being 
seized  with  a  burning  fever,  probably  one  of  the  autumnal 
endemics  caught  in  the  Essex  salt-marshes  while  disbanding 
the  army  at  Tilbury,  he  died  on  the  4th  of  September,  at 
Combury-park,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  his  way  to  Kenilworth.* 
Others  have  asserted  that  his  death  was  caused  by  a  cup  of 
poison  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  countess,  of  whom  he 
had  become  franticly  jealous ;  but  my  lady  Lettice,  having 
by  some  means  acquainted  herself  with  his  intention,  took 
the  opportunity  of  exchanging  his  medicine,  during  a  violent 
1  Bohnn.  *  Camden. 
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fit  of  indigestion^  for  the  deadly  draught  he  had  drugged  for 

her.     She  next  married  his  equerry,  sir  Christopher  Blount, 

the  object  of  his  jealousy.* 

Leicester  had  been  remarkable  for  his  fine  person^  but  he 

had  grown  corpulent  and  red-faced  during  the  latter  years 

of  his  life.     He  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 

death.     His  will  is  a  very  curious  document,  especially  that 

portion  of  it  which  regards  queen  Elizabeth : — 

"  And  first  of  all,  before  and  above  all  persons,  it  is  my  duiy  to  remember  my 
most  dear  and  most  gracions  sovereign,  whose  creatmre,  under  God,  I  have  been, 
and  who  hath  been  a  most  bomitifxil  and  princely  mistress  unto  me,  as  well  as 
advancing  me  to  many  honom^  as  in  maintaining  me  many  ways  by  her  good- 
ness and  liberality ;  and  as  my  best  recompense  to  her  most  excellent  mijesty 
can  be,  from  so  mean  a  man,  chiefly  in  prayer  to  Ood,  so,  whilst  there  was  any 
breath  in  my  body,  I  never  &iled  it,  even  as  for  mine  own  soul.  And  as  it  was  my 
greatest  joy  in  my  lifetime  to  serve  her  to  her  contentation,  so  it  is  not  unwel- 
come to  me,  being  the  will  of  God,  to  die,  and  end  this  life  in  h«r  service.  And 
yet,  albeit  I  am  not  able  to  make  any  piece  of  recompense  for  her  gresA  goodness, 
yet  will  I  presume  to  present  unto  her  a  token  of  an  humble  and  faithftd  heart, 
as  the  least  that  ever  I  can  send  her ;  and  with  this  prayer,  withal,  that  it  may 
please  the  Almighty  God  not  only  to  make  her  the  oldest  prince  that  ever 
reigned  over  England,  but  to  make  her  the  godliest,  the  virtouest,  and  the 
worthiest  in  his  sight  that  he  ever  gave  over  any  nation,  that  she  may  indeed  be 
a  blessed  mother  and  nurse  to  this  people  and  church  of  England,  which  the 
Almighty  God  grant,  for  Christ's  sake.  The  token  I  do  bequeath  unto  her 
mi^esty  is,  the  jewel  with  three  fiur  emeralds,  with  a  fair  large  table  diamond  in 
the  midst  without  a  foil,  and  set  about  with  many  diamonds  without  foil,  and  a 
rope  of  fair,  white  pearl,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  to  hang  the  said  jewel 
at,  which  pearl  and  jewd  was  once  purposed  for  her  majesty  against  her  coming 
to  Wansted ;  but  it  must  now  thus  be  disposed,  which  I  do  pray  you,  my  dear 
wifb,  to  see  performed  and  delivered  to  some  of  those  whom  I  shall  hereafter 
nominate  and  appoint  to  be  my  overseers  for  her  miyesty."* 

The  dying  favourite  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble 
of  bequeathing  this  costly  legacy  to  his  royal  mistress,  to- 
gether with  the  elaborate  preamble  of  honeyed  words  that 

>  Anthony  li-Wood's  AthensB,  by  Bliss,  ii.  p.  94.  Leicester  had  been  pub- 
licly accused  of  poisoning  thb  lady's  first  husband,  Walter  earl  of  Essex,  and 
many  others.  Pennant,  after  relating  Leicester's  persecution  of  sir  Richard 
Bulkeley,  says,  "The  earl  made  up  his  quarrel  by  inviting  sir  Richard  to 
dinner  with  him.  But  he  did  eat  or  drink  of  nothing  but  what  he  saw  the  earl 
of  Leicester  taste,  remembering  «r  Nicholas  Throgmort(m,  who  was  said  io  b0 
jxnsoned  by  a  fig  eaten  at  his  table." 

*  The  probate  of  this  ^ill  bears  date  6th  Sept.  1588.  It  is  printed  at  length 
in  the  Sidney  Papers.  He  there  styles  his  son,  by  his  forsaken  wife  the  lady 
Douglas  Sheffield,  "  my  base  son,  Robert  Dudley."  This,  his  only  surviving 
son,  assumed  a  loftier  title  than  Leicester,  calling  hixnself  "the  duke  dt 
Warwick." 
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introduced  the  bequest;  for^  though  she  peoeived  the  un- 
expected tidings  of  his  death  with  a  passionate  burst  at  teais, 
her  avarice  got  the  better  of  her  love,  and  she  ordered,  in 
the  same  hour,  her  distringas  to  be  placed  on  his  personal 
effects,  and  had  them  sold  by  public  auction  to  liquidate 
certain  sums  in  which  he  was  indebted  to  her  exchequer, — a 
proceeding  which  says  little  for  her  sensibility  or  delicacy. 

A  brief  description  of  a  few  of  the  gifts  which  Leicester 
was  accustomed  to  present  to  his  royal  mistress  at  New- 
year's  tide,  may  possibly  be  interesting  to  our  fair  readers. 
His  name  is  generally  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the 
courtiers,  mide  and  female,  who  thus  sought  to  propitiate 
her  favour.     In  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  reign,  he  gave — 

''An  armlet  or  shackle  of  gold,  all  orer  fairly  gamiahed  with  rubim  and  dia- 
monda,  having  within,  in  the  clasp,  a  watch,  and  outside  a  fiur  lozenge  «liM»w»Mf 
without  a  f(nl,  from  which  depended  a  roond  jewel  ftiUy  garnished  with  HiM«n«wia^ 
and  a  pendant  pearl  wdghing  upwards  of  sixteen  omioes.  This  was  inclosed  in 
a  case  of  purple  vdvet  embroidered  with  Yenioe  gold,  and  lined  with  green 
velvet."* 

The  next  year  he  gave  her  a  rich  carcanet  or  collar  of  gold, 
enriched  with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  diamonds.  His  New- 
year's  gift,  in  the  year  1574,  savours  more  of  a  love-token, 
being — 

**  A  fim  of  white  leathers,  set  in  a  handle  of  gold,  garnished,  on  one  side,  with 
two  very  fiur  emeralds,  and  fUly  garnished  with  diamonds  and  rabies ;  the  other 
mde  garnished  with  rabies  and  diamonds,  and  on  eadi  side  a  white  bear,  [his 
cognizance,]  and  two  pearls  hanging,  a  lion  ramping,  with  a  white  muzzled  bear 
at  his  foot." 

The  ragged  staves,  his  badge,  are  audaciously  introduced 
with  true-love  knots  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  in  a  very  rid 
and  fantastic  head-dress,  which  he  presented  to  his  royal 
mistress  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  reign,  together 
with  thirty-six  small  buttons  of  gold,  with  ragged  staves  and 
true-love  knots.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  female 
royalty,  that  Elizabeth  never  degraded  herself  by  using  these 
jewels,  since  the  ragged  staves  were  worn  by  his  vassals,  re- 
tainers, and  serving-men  as  the  livery-badge  of  the  aspiring 
house  of  Dudley,  in  imitation  of  the  jirincely  line  of  Beau- 
champ.     In  the  list  of  Elizabeth^s  jewels  published  by  sir 

1  Sloane  MS.,  No.  814;  British  Mnseam. 
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Henry  EUis^  we  also  observe  ^^  a  little  bottle  of  amber  with 
a  gold  foot^  and  on  the  top  thereof  a  bear  with  a  ragged 
staff/'  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  Lei- 
cester gives — 

"  A  chain  of  gold,  made  like  a  pair  of  beads,  containing  eight  long  pieces  gais 
nisbed  with  small  diamonds,  and  fourscore  and  one  smaller  pieces,  flilly  garnished 
with  like  diamonds,  and  hanging  thereat  a  round  clock,  fully  garnished  with 
diamonds,  and  an  appendage  of  diamonds  hanging  thereat." 

A  more  splendid  device  for  a  lady's  watch  and  chain  could 
scarcely  be  imagined;  but  the  watch,  or  round  clock  as  it  is 
there  styled,  must  have  been  of  considerable  size.  This  was 
the  third  or  fourth  jewel  with  a  watch  presented  by  Leicester 
to  the  queen.  One  of  these  was  in  a  green  enamel  case,  to 
imitate  an  apple. 

A  series  of  public  thanksgivings  took  place  in  the  city  of 
London  to  celebrate  the  late  national  deliverance,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  24th  of  November  that  her  majesty  went 
in  state  to  St.  Paul's  for  that  purpose.  She  was  attended 
on  that  occasion  by  her  privy  council,  bishops,  judges 
and  nobles,  the  French  ambassador,  and  many  other  honour- 
able persons,  all  on  horseback.  She  was  herself  seated 
solus  in  a  triumphal  car  like  a  throne,  with  a  canopy 
over  it  supported  by  four  pillars, — the  canopy  being 
in  the  form  of  an  imperial  crown.  In  front  of  the 
throne  were  two  low  pillars,  whereon  stood  a  lion  and  a 
dragon,  supporters  of  the  arms  of  England.*  This  chariot 
throne  was  drawn  by  two  milk-white  steeds,  attended  by 
the  pensioners  and  state  footmen.  Next  to  the  royal  per- 
son, leading  her  majesty's  horse  of  estate,  richly  caparisoned, 
rode  her  gay  and  gallant  new  master  of  the  horse,  Robert 
Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  who  appeared  to  have  succeeded 
his  deceased  step-father,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  not  only  in 
that  office,  but  in  the  post  of  chief  favourite.  After  him 
came  a  goodly  train  of  ladies  of  honour,  and  on  each  side  of 
them  the  guard  on  foot  in  their  rich  coats,  with  halberds  in 
their  hands.  "When  the  queen  reached  Temple-bar,  Edward 
Schets  Corvinus,  an  officer  of  her  privy-chamber,  presented 

>  Nichols*  Progresses,  yoL  iii.^  from  a  contemporary  tract. 
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her  migeaty  a  jewels  containing  a  crapon  or  loadstone  aet 
in  gold^  which  she  graciously  accepting,  said^  '^  It  was  the 
first  gift  that  she  had  received  that  day," — an  obserFation 
which,  considering  Elizabeths  constitutional  thirst  for  pre- 
sents, had  in  it,  probably,  a  covert  tone  of  reproach.  She 
got  nothing  more  that  day,  however,  except  a  book  intituled 
The  Light  of  Britain,  a  complimentary  efiPusion  to  her  honour 
and  glory,  presented  to  her  by  Henry  Lite,  of  Litescaii^ 
gentleman,  the  author  thereof. 

At  Temple-bar,  the  lord  mayor  and  his  brethren  the 
aldermen,  in  scarlet,  received  and  welcomed  their  sovereign 
to  her  city  and  chamber ;  and  after  going  through  the  usual 
ceremonials,  attended  her  to  St.  Paul's.  The  streets  through 
which  her  majesty  passed  were  hung  with  blue  cloth,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  way,  from  the  Temple  to  St.  Paul's,  were 
marshalled  the  city  companies  with  their  banners;  on  the 
other,  stood  the  lawyers  and  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court 
"  Mark  the  courtiers  V  said  Francis  Bacon,  who  was  pre- 
sent with  his  brethren  of  the  black  robe;  ''those  who  bow 
first  to  the  citizens  are  in  debt;  those  who  bow  first  to  us 
are  at  law.''  But  how  those  unlucky  wights  bowed  who 
were  both  at  law  and  in  debt,  the  English  sage  did  not  de- 
scribe."* It  was,  however,  a  day  on  which  private  troubles 
were  for  the  most  part  forgotten,  in  the  general  gush  of  na- 
tional joy  and  national  pride  which  glowed  in  every  English 
heart. 

On  entering  the  church,  Elizabeth  knelt  down  and  offered 
up  a  silent  prayer  to  God;  which  prayer  being  finished, 
she  was,  under  a  rich  canopy,  brought  through  the  long  west 
aisle  to  her  traverse  in  the  choir,  the  clergy  aJnging  the 
Litany.  This  ended,  she  was  conducted  to  a  closet  made 
for  the  purpose  out  of  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  towards 
the  pulpit  cross,  where  she  heard  a  sermon  from  Dr. 
Pierce,  bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  text  of  this  sermon  is  said 
to  have  been  from  the  appropriate  words,  ''Thou  didst 
blow  with  thy  winds,  and  they  were  scattered."  The  ban- 
ners and  other  trophies  from  the  conquered  Armada  were 

»  Lord  Bacon's  Works. 
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hung  up  in  the  church.  After  the  service  was  concluded^  her 
majesty  returned  through  the  church  to  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don's palace^  where  she  dined^  and  returned  in  the  same 
order  as  before^  but  with  great  light  of  torches. 

The  last  of  the  Mercuries  relating  to  the  Spanish  Armada 
bears  the  date  of  this  memorable  day^  and  under  the  head 
of  'London/  it  details  the  royal  visit  to  the  city^  and  the 
public  thanksgiving  for  the  glorious  success  of  the  English 
fleet.  One  of  Burleigh's  New-year's  gifts  to  queen  Elizabeth^ 
on  the  first  of  the  next  January^  bore  reference  to  the  victory, 
being  a  plate  of  gold^  graven  on  one  side  with  astronomical 
designs^  and  on  the  other  with  a  ship  called  the  'Triumph.' 
This  gift  was  in  a  case  of  murrey  velvet  embroidered  with  a 
ship^  and  had  strings  and  tassels  of  Venice  gold^  silver^  and 
cilk.  Cups  and  porringers,  of  white  porcelain  ornamented 
with  gold,  are  among  the  gifts  to  Elizabeth  this  year;  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  nobility,  and  all  the  bishops,  made 
their  offerings  in  money,  out  of  consideration,  doubtless,  (^ 
the  impoverished  state  of  the  exchequer. 

Bishop  Goodman  gives  the  following  description  of  Eliza- 
beth's deportment  a  few  weeks  after  the  di^^ersion  of  the 
Annada:  ''I  did  then  live  in  the  Strand,  near  St.  Clement's 
church,*  when  suddenly  there  was  a  report  (it  was  then  De- 
oember,  about  five,  and  very  dark)  that  the  queen  was  gone 
to  council;  and  I  was  told,  '  If  you  will  see  the  queen,  you 
must  come  quickly.'  Then  we  all  ran,  when  the  court  gates 
were  set  open,  and  no  man  hindered  us  firom  coming  in. 
There  we  staid  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  yard  was  fiill, 
there  being  a  great  number  of  torches,  when  the  queen  came 
out  in  great  state :  then  we  cried  '  God  save  your  majesty !' 
And  the  queen  turned  to  us,  and  said,  '  Gx>d  bless  you  all  I 
my  good  people.'  Then  we  cried  again,  'Gt)d  save  your 
majesty !'  And  the  queen  said  again  to  us,  'Ye  may  well 
have  a  greater  prince,  but  ye  shall  never  have  a  more  loving 
prince.'  And  so  the  queen  and  the  crowd  there,  looking  upon 
one  another  awhile,  her  majesty  departed.    This  wrought 

1  This  scene  probably  took  plaoe  at  SomerBet-boofle. — Biobop  Goodman's 
€k>Qrt  of  James,  voL  L  p.  163. 

VOL.  rv,  Q  Q 
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Bach  an  impression  npon  ns^  for  shows  and  pageants  are  best 
seen  by  torch-light^  that  all  the  way  long  we  did  nothing 
but  talk  of  what  an  admirable  queen  she  was,  and  how  we 
would  all  adventure  our  lives  in  her  service.  Now  this  was 
in  a  year  when  she  had  most  enemies^  and  how  easily  they 
might  have  gotten  into  the  crowd  and  multitude  to  ^o  her 
mischief.''  Bishop  Goodman  goes  on  to  argue,  from  facts, 
that  the  numerous  persons  sacrificed  for  intended  conspiracies 
against  the  life  of  Elizabeth  were  victims  to  the  state  tricks 
of  the  ministers,  and  that  neither  the  queen  nor  the  govern- 
ment really  deemed  that  she  was  ever  in  any  danger. 

On  the  anniversary  of  her  coronation,  she  came  firam 
Richmond  by  water  to  Chelsea,  and  dined  with  Charles 
Howard,  lord  admiral.  She  then  set  out  in  h^  coach,  at  dark 
night,  from  Chelsea  to  Whitehall,  the  road  being  lined  with 
people  to  behold  her  entry.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
came  in  their  state  dresses  to  meet  her  by  torch-light.  Eli- 
sabeth occasionally  made  Chelsea-palace  her  resting-jdace, 
on  the  way  from  Richmond  to  London.^ 

She  fi^uently  spent  the  winter  in  London,  and,  according 
to  the  witness  of  a  contemporary,  who  has  written  much  in 
her  praise,  led  no  idle  life.  Before  day,  every  morning,  she 
transacted  business  with  her  secretaries  of  state  and  masters 
of  requests.  She  caused  the  orders  in  council,  proclamations, 
and  all  other  papers  relating  to  public  affairs,  to  be  read, 
and  gave  such  orders  as  she  thought  fit  on  each,  which  were 
set  down  in  short  notes  either  by  herself  or  her  secretaries. 
If  she  met  with  any  thing  perplexing,  she  sent  for  her  most 
sagacious  councillors  and  debated  the  matter  with  tiiem, 
carefully  weighing  the  arguments  on  each  side  till  she  was 

1  At  the  end  of  the  Doke's-walk,  Chelsea,  was  an  aged  elm,  called  'the  queen's 
tree/  so  named  from  the  accident  of  a  violent  shower  of  rain  coming  on  while 
qoeen  Elizahetfa  was  walking  with  lord  Burleigh,  when  she  took  shdter  under 
thislarge  ehn.  After  the  rain  was  over,  she  said  *' Let  this  be  called  the  queen's 
tree."  It  was  mentioned  by  this  name  in  ^be  parish-books  of  Chdsea^  in  1&86, 
and  had  an  arbour  built  round  it  bj  a  person  named  Bostodc,  at  the  charge  <€ 
the  pariah.  A  gigantic  mulbeny-troe  is  stiU  shown  in  Mr.  Druoe'a  garden  at 
Chelsea  as  queen  Elizabeth's  tree,  from  the  tradition  that  it  was  pUnted  bj  her 
hand. — Lord  Cheyne't  extract  from  Chelsea  parish-books,  quoted  in  f^uBlkner^a 
Chelsea. 
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able  to  come  to  a  correct  decision.  When  weaAed  with  her 
morning  work,  she  woidd  take  a  walk  in  her  garden  if  the 
mm  shone;  but  if  the  weather  were  wet  ox  windy,  she  paced 
her  long  galleries  in  company  with  some  of  the  most 
learned  gentlemen  of  her  court,  with  whom  she  was  wont  to 
discuss  intdlectual  topics.  There  was  scarcely  a  day  in 
which  she  did  not  devote  some  portion  of  h^  time  to  read- 
ing history,  or  some  other  important  study.  She  would  com- 
monly have  some  learned  man  with  her,  or  at  hand^  to  assist 
her,  whose  labour  and  talent  she  would  well  reward.^  She 
ate  very  little,  and  in  her  declining  life  became  still  more 
abstemious.  She  seldom  drank  any  thing  but  common  beer, 
fearing  the  use  of  wine,  lest  it  should  doud  her  faculties. 
She  strictly  observed  all  the  &st*days,  and  then  allowed  no 
meat  to  be  served  up.  When  she  dined  in  public,  she  or- 
dered her  table  to  be  served  with  the  greatest  magnificence, 
and  the  side-tables  to  be  adorned  with  costly  plate,  taking 
great  pride  in  displaying  her  treasures,  espedally  when  she 
entertained  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Her  nobles  then  waited 
upon  h^  very  reverentially.  The  cup-bearer  never  presented 
the  cup  without  much  ceremony,  always  kneeling  when  he 
gave  or  took  it ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  remarkable,  as 
die  was  always  served  on  the  knee.  Songs  and  music  were 
heard  during  the  banquet.^  If  she  dined  in  private,  she 
generally  in  summer  reposed  herself  for  a  short  time  on  an 
Indian  couch,  curiously  and  richly  covered;  but  in  the  winter 
she  omitted  her  noon  sleep.  At  supper  she  would  relax  her- 
self with  her  Mends  and  attendants,  and  endeavour  to  draw 
them  into  merry  and  pleasant  discourse.  After  supper  she 
would  sometimes  listen  to  a  song,  or  a  lesson  or  two  played 
on  the  lute.  She  would  then  admit  Tarleton,  a  famous  come- 
dian, and  other  persons  of  the  kind,  to  divert  her  with  stories 
of  the  town,  and  any  droU  occurrences  that  befdl ;  but  would 
express  her  displeasure  if  any  uncourteous  personality  were 
used  towards  any  one  present,  or  the  bounds  of  modesty 

1  Boihim's  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  learned  rir  Henry  SavOl  OBcd 
to  read  Greek  to  her,  and  poliiics  also.  Anbrey  tellfl  vb,  tiiat  he  was  so  great  a 
isYOnrite  with  her,  it  inflated  him  too  maoh.  t  ibid. 

Q  Q  2 
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transgressed.  Tarleton^  however,  either  firom  the  natural 
presumption  of  his  character,  or  suborned  by  Burleigh,  took 
the  liberty  of  aiming  his  sarcastic  shafts  at  two  of  the  men 
most  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  royalty.  First,  he,  as 
before  related,  glanced  at  Raleigh's  influence  with  the 
queen ;  and  then,  unawed  by  her  majesty's  fix)wn,  he  went 
on  to  reflect  on  the  over-great  power  and  riches  of  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  which  was  received  with  such  unbounded  ap- 
plause by  all  present,  that  Elizabeth,  though  she  afiected  to 
hear  it  with  unconcern,  was  inwardly  so  deeply  oflFended,  that 
she  forbad  Tarleton  and  the  rest  of  her  jesters  from  coming 
near  her  table  any  more.^ 

Elizabeth  had  had  a  previous  warning  of  the  folly  of  sove- 
reigns, in  allowing  persons  of  more  wit  than  manners  the  op- 
portunity of  exercising  their  sharp  weapons  against  royalty. 
One  of  her  jesters,  named  Pace,  having  transgressed  once  or 
twice  in  that  way,  she  had  forbidden  him  her  presence. 
One  of  his  patrons,  however,  undertook  to  make  his  peace 
with  her  majesty,  and  promised,  in  his  name,  that  he  would 
conduct  himself  with  more  discretion  if  he  were  permitted  to 
resume  his  office  for  the  amusement  of  the  court,  on  which 
the  queen  allowed  him  to  be  brought  in.  As  soon  as  she 
saw  him,  she  exclaimed,  '^  Come  on.  Pace ;  now  we  shall 
hear  of  our  faults  I"  What  is  the  use  of  speaking  of  what 
all  the  town  is  talking  about?''  growled  the  incorrigible 
cynic* 

Elizabeth  not   unfrequently  indulged    in   jests  herself. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  impromptu  couplet  she  made 

on  the  names  of  four  knights  of  the  county  of  Nottingham- 

fihirc  * 

^^    •  "  Gervase  the  gentle,  Stanhope  the  stoat, 

Markbam  the  lion,  and  Sutton  the  loaf 

In  all  probability,  the  following  rebus  on  the  name  of  sir 
Walter  Saleigh,  was  also  one  of  her  majesty's  extempore 
couplets.     It  savours  of  her  style: — 

«  The  bane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  word  of  disgrace^ 
Is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  with  the  bdd  fiice." 

She  detested,  as  ominous,  all  dwarfs  and  monsters,  and 
1  Bobon's  Character  of  Qoeen  Elizabeth.  *  Baoon. 
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seldom  could  be  induced  to  bestow  an  appointment,  eitb» 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  on  a  mean-looking,  ugly  man.  "  She 
always,"  said  lord  Bacon, ''  made  sedulous  inquiries  regard- 
ing  the  moral  qualifications  of  any  candidate  for  preferment^ 
and  then  considered  his  mien  and  appearance.  Upon  one 
of  these  occasions  she  observed  to  me,  '  Bacon,  how  can  the 
magistrate  maintain  his  authority,  if  the  man  be  despised  V '' 
''My  lord  Bacon's  soul  lodgeth  well,'*  she  observed  one 
day,  after  contemplating  the  ample  brow  of  her  lord  keeper. 
She  always  forbade  her  gouty  premier  to  rise  or  stand  in 
her  presence,  when  she  saw  he  was  suffering  from  his  ma^ 
lady,  with  this  facetious  remark :  ''  My  lord,  we  make  use  of 
you,  not  for  your  bad  legs,  but  your  good  head."* 

Aubrey  relates  the  following  whimsical  story,  in  illustra- 
tion of  queen  Elizabeth's  predilection  for  having  the  officers 
of  her  household  tall,  handsome  men.  There  came  a 
country  gentleman  up  to  town  who  had  several  sons,  but 
one  an  extraordinary,  proper,  handsome  fellow,  whom  he 
did  hope  to  have  preferred  to  be  a  yeoman  of  the  guard. 
The  father,  a  goodly  man  himself,  came  to  sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, and  made  known  his  request.  "  Had  you  spoken  for 
yourself,"  quoth  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ''I  should  readily  have 
granted  your  desire,  but  I  put  in  no  boys."  Then  said  the 
father,  '^Boy,  come  in;"  and  the  son  enters,  about  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  of  age,  but  such  a  goodly  proper  youth  as 
air  Walter  had  not  seen  the  like,  for  he  was  the  tallest  of  all 
the  guard.  Sir  Walter  not  only  swore  him  in,  but  ordered 
him  to  carry  up  the  first  dish  at  dinner,  ''  when  the  queen," 
says  our  quaint  author,  ^'  beheld  him  with  admiration,  as  if  a 
beautiful  quaint  young  giant  had  stalked  in  with  the  service."* 
At  the  sales  of  crown  property,  the  queen  used  to  say  ''her 
commissioners  behaved  to  her  as  strawberry  venders  to  their 
customers,  who  laid  two  or  three  great  strawberries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pottle,  and  all  the  rest  were  little  ones ;  so  they 
gave  her  two  or  three  good  prices  at  the  first,  and  the  rest 
fetdied  nothing."' 

>  Lloyd,  State  Worthies. 

*  Lives  and  Letters  of  Eminent  Men,  voL  iL  p.  616-17. 

*  Bacon's  Apothegms. 
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This  great  queen  was  very  fond  of  singing-birds^  apes, 
and  little  dogs;  but  her  better  taste  and  feeling  manifested 
itself  in  her  love  for  children.  It  has  been  seen  that, 
when  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  she  was  wont  to  divert  her 
cares  and  anxious  forebodings  by  talking  with  the  warder's 
little^ones^  whose  affections  she  certainly  whdly  captiyated, 
at  that  time^  by  her  endearing  behavioor;  and  when  age 
brought  with  it  the  painful  conviction  of  the  deeeitfulness 
q{  court  flatterers^  her  sick  heart  was  soothed  by  the  artless 
prattle  of  guileless  in£ancy>  and  she  exhibited  almost  maternal 
tenderness  when  she  was  brought  into  personal  contact  with 
the  children  of  her  nobles.  ^^You  would  scarcely  believe 
me/'  writes  one  of  the  Shrewsbury  retainers  to  his  lord, 
when  describing  the  demeanour  of  her  majesty  at  a  recent 
fSte^  ''if  I  were  to  write  how  much  her  majesty  did  make  of 
the  little  lady^  your  daughter,  with  often  kissing,  (which  her 
majesty  seldom  useth  to  any^)  and  the  amending  her  dress^ 
ing  with  pinsy  and  still  carrying  her  in  her  own  barge^  and  so 
homeward  fix)m  the  running.  Her  majesty  said  (and  true 
it  is)  she  was  very  like  the  lady,  her  grandmother.*'*  In 
moments  when  her  mind  required  relaxation  fd  a  graver 
character,  Elizabeth  displayed  her  sound  judgment  in  the 
pleasure  she  took  in  the  conversation  of  learned  travellers, 
with  whom  she  would  talk  publicly,  and  ask  thmn  many 
questions  concerning  the  government,  customs,  and  discipline 
used  abroad.  Sometimes  she  recreated  herself  with  a  game 
of  chess,  dancing,  or  singing:  occasionally  she  played  at  cards 
and  tables,  and  if  she  won,  she  would  be  sure  to  demand  the 
money.  When  she  retired  to  her  bedchamber,  she  was 
attended  by  the  married  ladies  of  her  household,  among 
whom  are  particularly  mentioned  the  marchicmess  of  Win« 
Chester,  the  countess  of  Warwick^  and  lady  Scrope.  The 
entrSe  of  this  apartment  was  chiefly,  we  are  told,  confined  to 
Leicester,  Hatton,  Essex,  the  lord  admiral,  and  sir  Walter 
Baleigh.  When  she  found  herself  sleepy,  she  would  dismiss 
those  who  were  there  with  much  kindness  and  gravity,  and 
so  betake  herself  to  rest,  some  lady  of  quality,  who  enjoyed 
*  Lodges  voL  iL 
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her  confidence^  always  lying  in  the  same  diamber;  and  be- 
sides her  guards,  who  were  constantly  on  duty,  there  was 
always  a  gentleman  of  good  quality  and  some  others  up  in 
the  next  chamber,  who  were  to  wake  her  in  case  any  thing 
extraordinary  happened.* 

^^  She  was  subject,^'  says  her  warm  panegyrist  Bohun,  ^^to 
be  vehemently  transported  with  anger;  and  when  she  was  so, 
she  would  show  it  by  her  voice,  her  countenance,  and  her 
hand.  She  would  chide  her  familiar  servants  so  loud,  that 
they  who  stood  afar  off  might  sometimes  hear  her  v<n€e. 
And  it  was  reported,  that  for  small  offences  she  would 
strike  her  maids  of  honour  with  her  hand/^  This  report  is 
confirmed  by  the  witness  of  her  godson,  Harrington,  and 
many  other  contemporaries,  who  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  being  behind  the  scenes  in  the  vii^in  court.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  stormy  explosions  of  tem- 
per to  which  queen  Elizabeth  occasionally  gave  way,  were 
confined  to  the  recesses  of  her  palace.  They  were  indulged 
without  restraint  in  the  bedchamber,  they  shook  the  council- 
room,  and  they  were  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  presence- 
chamber,  but  they  never  were  seen  or  heard  beyond  those 
walls.  Her  ladies  complained  that  they  had  felt  the  weight 
of  the  royal  arm;  foreign  ambassadors,  as  well  as  her  own 
courtiers,  have  reported  her  fierce  rejoinders,  her  startling 
oaths;  but  to  her  people,  she  was  all  sunshine  and  good 
humour.  Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  greatness,  were 
centered  in  their  affection ;  and  she  was  too  wise  to  incur, 
by  any  impatient  gesture  or  haughty  expression,  the  risk 
of  alienating  the  love  with  which  they  regarded  her.  In 
her  progresses,  she  was  always  most  easy  of  approach; 
private  persons  and  magistrates,  men,  women,  and  children 
came  joyfully,  and  without  any  fear,  to  wait  upon  her, 
and  to  see  her.  Her  ears  were  then  open  to  the  complaints 
of  the  afficted,  and  of  those  who  had  been  in  any  way 
injured.  She  would  not  suffer  the  meanest  of  her  people 
to  be  shut  out  fix>m  the  places  where  she  resided,  but  the 
greatest  and  the  least  appeared  equal  in  her  sight.    She 

1  Bohun. 
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took  with  her  own  hand^  and  read  with  the  greatest  good- 
ness^ the  petitions  of  the  meanest  rustics^  and  disdained  not 
to  speak  kindly  to  them^  and  to  assure  them  that  she  would 
take  a  particular  care  of  their  affairs.^  She  never  appeared 
tired^  nor  out  of  temper^  nor  annoyed^  at  the  most  unsea- 
sonahle  or  uncourtly  approach ;  nor  was  she  offended  with 
the  most  impudent  and  importunate  petitioner.  There  was 
no  disturbance  to  be  seen  in  her  countenance^  no  reproaches 
nor  reproofs  escaped  her^  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  reign^  not  even  the  glorious  sucoess  of 
her  navy  against  the  boasted  armament  at  Spain^  that  more 
won  the  hearts  of  her  people  than  her  condescension  and 
fEudUty  of  access^  and  the  gracious  manner  in  which  she 
demeaned  herself  towards  all  who  came  to  offer  the  unbought 
homage  of  their  love  and  loyalty. 

Among  other  popular  customs^  queen  Elizabeth  was  wont 
to  honour  Greenwich  Fair  with  her  presence.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  she  came^  says  tradition^  riding  on  a  pillicm 
behind  her  favourite  master  of  the  horse^  Leicester^  and 
the  people  not  only  greeted  her^  as  was  their  custom  when 
she  appeared  among  them^  with  rapturous  acclamations,  but, 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  near  her,  to  catdi  a  look,  a  word, 
or  perhaps  to  snatch  a  jewelled  buttcm  or  aglet  firom  her 
dress,  thronged  her  majesty  almost  to  suffocation.  Her 
noble  equerry  then,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  used  his  riding- 
whip  very  smartly,  to  drive  the  boldest  of  them  back ;  where- 
upon her  majesty  graciously  interposed  ever  and  anon^ 
crying,  *'  Prithee,  my  lord,  take  heed  that  you  hurt  not  my 
loving  people.  Pray,  my  lord,  do  not  hxfft  any  of  my  loving 
people.''  But  when,  in  obedience  to  these  tender  remon- 
strances, he  desisted,  and  she  found  herself  inconmioded  by 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd  and  her  progress  impeded,  she  said 
to  the  earl,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Cut  them  again,  my  lord !  Cut 
them  again.'' 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  call  attention,  with  deserved 
praise,  to  one  instance  of  true  magnanimity  on  the  part  €£ 
queen  Elizabeth,  although  it  appears  to  rest  on  the  autho- 

1  Bohon. 
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rity  of  a  popular  historical  tradition.  Among  the  attendants 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  a  Scotchwoman,  named  Mar- 
garet Lambrun,  whose  husband  had  also  been  in  the  service 
of  that  unfortunate  queen,  to  whom  he  was  so  greatly 
attached,  that  his  death  was  attributed  to  his  excessive  grief 
for  the  tragic  fate  of  his  royal  mistress.  Margaret,  on  this 
bereavement,  took  the  desperate  resolution  of  revenging  the 
death  of  both  on  queen  Elizabeth.  For  this  purpose  she 
put  on  male  apparel,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Anthony 
Sparke,  proceeded  to  the  English  court,  carrying  a  brace 
of  loaded  pistols,  concealed  about  her  at  all  times,  intending 
to  shoot  queen  Elizabeth  with  one,  and  to  evade  punish- 
ment by  destroying  herself  with  the  other.  One  day,  when 
her  majesty  was  walking  in  the  garden,  Margaret  endea- 
voured to  force  her  way  through  the  crowd,  to  approach 
close  enough  to  the  royal  person  to  perpetrate  her  design^ 
but,  in  her  agitation,  she  dropped  one  of  the  pistols.  This 
being  observed  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  she  was  in- 
■tantiy  seized ;  but  when  they  were  about  to  hurry  her  away 
to  prison,  Elizabeth,  not  suspecting  the  sex  of  the  intended 
assassin,  said  ''she  would  examine  the  prisoner  herself.^' 
When  Margaret  was  brought  before  her,  she  asked  her 
name  and  country,  and  what  had  incited  her  to  such  a 
crime.  Margaret  undauntedly  acknowledged  who  she  was, 
and  what,  she  had  intended.  The  queen  heard  her  with 
unruffled  calmness,  and  granted  her  a  full  and  uncondi- 
tional pardon.  The  president  of  the  council  protested  that 
so  daring  an  offender  ought  to  be  punished;  whereupon 
Margaret,  with  the  characteristic  caution  of  her  country, 
implored  her  majesty  to  extend  her  goodness  one  degree 
further,  by  granting  her  a  safe-conduct,  with  permission  to 
retire  to  France.  Tliis  request  was  graciously  complied 
with  by  the  queen,*  who,  in  this  instance,  chose  to  obey  the 
impulse  of  her  own  feelings  rather  than  the  stem  promptings 
of  her  minister. 

It  is  ever  to  be  lamented  that  Elizabeth  stained  the  glo- 
rious year  of  the  Armada  with  a  series  of  cruel  persecutions 
1  Adams'  Biographical  IKciionaiy. 
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on  the  score  oi  religion.  January  Atli,  1588^  a  wretcbed 
deist^  named  Francis  Wright^  alias  Kit  of  Wymondham, 
was  burned  alive  in  the  castle  ditch  at  Norwich.  He  was 
the  fourth  who  had  suffered  in  the  same  place,  within  the 
last  five  years,  for  promulgating  erroneous  opinions.^  The 
same  year,  six  Catholic  priests  were  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered;  four  laymen,  who  had  embraced  Protestantism, 
for  returning  to  their  old  belief;  four  others,  and  a  gentle- 
woman of  the  name  of  Ward,  for  concealing  Catholic  priests, 
besides  fifteen  of  their  companions,  who  were  arraigned 
for  no  other  offence  than  their  theological  opinions.*  Very 
heavy  and  repeated  fines  were  levied  on  those  whom  it  was 
not  considered  expedient  to  put  to  death.  The  fines  of 
recusants  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  crown  revenues 
at  that  period,  and  they  were,  of  course,  hunted  out  with 
keen  rapacity  by  an  odious  swarm  of  informers^,  who  earned 
a  base  living  by  augmenting  the  miseries  of  their  unfortunate 
fellow-creatures. 

Another  intolerable  grievance  of  Elizabeth's  government 
was  the  custom  of  borrowing  privy-seal  loans,  as  they  were 
called,  but  a  more  oppressive  mode  of  taxation  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  Whenever  her  majesty's  ministers  heard  of 
any  person  who  had  amassed  a  sum  of  ready  money,  they 
sent,  to  the  next  magistrate  of  the  district,  papers  sealed 
with  her  privy-seal,  signifying  her  gracious  intention  of  be- 
coming his  debtor  to  a  certain  amount.'  The  privy-seal 
loan  papers  sometimes  offei:ed  ten  and  twelve  per  cent,  in- 

>  Blomfield's  Korwich.  '  Stowe.     longard. 

*  Lodge,  vol.  ii.  356,  presents  a  most  curious  hutanoe  of  the  tnnder  of 
a  privy-teal,  which  was  sent  to  an  unfortunate  man  at  Leek,  in  StafMbhire,  who 
was  impoverished  hy  law-suits.  From  this  unprominng  subject,  master  Bicfaaid 
Bagot  proposes,  out  of  justice  or  revenge,  to  transfer  the  royal  impootion  to  an 
old  usurer,  who  bore  the  appropriate  cognomen  of  Reynard  Devil,  (whidi  name 
dviUy  spdt,  is  Beginald  Deville).  "  Truly,  my  Iwd,"  writes  Bagot,  "a  man 
that  wanteth  ability  to  boy  a  nag  to  follow  his  own  causes  in  law  to  London, 
pty  it  were  to  load  him  with  the  loan  of  any  money  to  her  mi^esty ;  but  as  Ibr 
Reynard  Devil,  a  usurer  by  occupation,  without  kt*^  or  charge,  and  worth  1000/. 
he  will  never  do  good  in  his  country ;  it  were  a  charitable  deed  in  your  lordship 
to  impose  the  privy-seal  on  him.  He  dwelkth  with  his  brother,  J<^  Devil,  at 
Leek  aforesaid."  Now  this  country  gentleman,  like  Cyrus  with  the  great  coat 
and  little  coat,  certunly  dwelt  more  on  equity  than  law,  and  the  whole  afEur 
proves  the  absolute  despotiim  of  Elizabeth  and  her  privy  ooundL 
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terest^  but  no  other  security  than  the  personal  one  of 
the  sovereign  for  the  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest, 
and^  in  case  of  deaths  left  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  to  the 
honour  of  the  successor  to  the  crown.  We  have  seen  how 
heavily  the  unpaid  privy-seal  debts  laid  on  the  conscience 
of  queen  Mary  in  the  hour  of  death.  This  expedient  was 
first  resorted  to  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  to  supply  the  exigen- 
cies  of  his  profligate  sovereign  Henry  YIU.  Such  was 
the  inauspicious  dawn  of  a  system  of  facile  involvement. 
There  was  the  less  necessity  for  partial  and  unconstitutional 
extortions  from  private  individuals  in  the  golden  days  of 
good  queen  Bess^  since  her  parliaments  were  exceedingly 
liberal  in  according  supplies.  That  which  met  February 
1689,  granted  her  two  subsidies  of  two  shillings  and  eight* 
pence  in  the  pound,  besides  four-tenths  and  a  fifteenth. 
The  oonvocalion  of  the  clergy  granted  her  six  shillings  in 
the  pound  on  all  church  property.  It  is  true  that  this 
parliament  objected  to  grant  the  supplies  tiU  some  abuses 
in  the  exchequer,  and  ako  in  the  conduct  of  the  royal  pur- 
veyors, should  be  reformed,  observing,  '^  that'otherwise  they 
were  aware  that  they  should  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  they 
had  passed  the  bill  for  the  subsidies.^^  The  queen  took  um- 
brage  at  the  measures  under  consideration.  Burleigh  told 
the  house  ''that  her  majesty  misliked  the  bills.'^  On  which 
a  committee  of  the  commons,  with  the  speaker,  waited  upon 
her  with  palliative  apologies  and  professions  of  loyal  afiec- 
tion,  under  which  Elizabeth  plainly  detected  an  intention 
of  carrying  the  matter  through,  and,  with  unconstitutional 
haughtiness,  told  them,  ''that  the  regulations  of  her  household 
and  revenues  belonged  only  to  herself;  that  she  had  as  much 
skin  and  power  to  rule  and  govern  them,  as  her  subjects 
had  to  rule  and  govern  theirs  without  the  aid  of  their 
neighbours;  but  that,  out  of  her  loving  kindness  to  her 
people,  who  were  dearer  to  her  than  herself,  she  had  taken 
steps  for  the  correction  of  these  abuses.^'  If  Mary  Stuart 
had  not  been  removed,  it  is  plain  that  Elizabeth  would  not 
have  ventured  either  to  interfere  with  the  business  before 
the  house,  or  to  speak  of  the  free  realm  of  England  as  if  it 
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had  been  her  personal  estate^  and  her  jurisdiction  over  H 
subject  to  no  restraining  influence  from  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  Elizabeth  was  at  this  period  so  secure  of 
the  strength  of  her  position^  that  she  felt  she  could  not 
only  do  as  she  pleased,  but  say  say  what  she  pleajsed, — 
the  more  dangerous  indulgence  of  the  royal  wiU  of  the 
two. 

On  the  29th  of  March  this  parliament  was  dissolved, 
preparatory  to  the  arraignment  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  in 
Westminster-hall,  before  a  select  niunber  of  peers  and  privy 
councillors  appointed  by  Elizabeth  for  his  trial,  if  such  it 
may  be  termed,  after  five  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 
The  heads  of  his  impeachment  were,  ^'that  he  had  main- 
tained a  correspondence  with  cardinal  Allen;  that  he  had 
attempted  to  withdraw  privily  from  the  realm ;  that  he  was 
privy  to  pope  Sixtus'  bull  against  the  queen;  and  that  he 
had  caused  a  mass  to  be  said  in  his  prison  for  the  success  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  had  even  composed  a  special 
prayer  himself  on  that  occasion.''  The  noble  prisoner,  pale 
and  emaciated  with  sickness  and  long  confinement,  was 
brought  into  court  by  sir  Owen  Hopton,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  sir  Drue  Drury,  and  others,  the  axe  being 
carried  before  him.  He  made  two  obeisances  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  bar.  Then  the  clerk  of  the  court 
told  him  he  was  indicted  of  several  offences,  and  said, 
"Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  late  of  Arundel  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  hold  up  thy  hand.''  He  held  up  his  hand 
very  high,  saying,  "  Here  is  as  true  a  man's  heart  and  hand 
as  ever  came  into  this  hall."  So  frivolous  was  the  evidence 
against  this  unfortunate  nobleman,  that  an  emblematical 
piece  found  in  his  cabinet,  having,  on  one  side,  a  hand 
shaking  a  serpent  into  the  fire,  with  this  motto,  ''If  God 
be  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  us?"  and  on  the  other  a 
rampant  lion  without  claws,  and  with  this  inscription,  '' Y^ 
a  lion,"^  was  produced  in  court  as  one  proof  of  his  evil 
intentions.  The  earl  replied  ''that  this  was  a  toy  given  to 
him  by  his  man,"  and  greatly  must  he  have  marvelled  how, 

^  CamdeiL 
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by  any  sobtletj,  sodi  m  device  coald  haie  been  ocmstnied 
into  tre»on  against  the  qneen. 

The  witnesses  against  Arondd  were,  Bennet,  the  priest 
who  had  said  the  mass  at  his  request,  and  Gerard  and 
SI^Dey,  who  were  present  at  it.  These  accused  him  of 
haying  offered  np  his  prayers  for  the  snccess  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Against  the  testimony  of  Bennet,  the  earl  produced 
one  of  hk  own  letteraiy  in  which  he  admoidedged  that  his 
confession  was  £dse,  and  had  been  exUnrted  by  threats  of  tor- 
tare  and  deatk.  Tet  every  one  of  die  lords  commissioners 
by  whom  he  was  tried^  when  the  y^rdict  was  demanded^ 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  breast^  and  said,  ''  Guilty^  upaa 
my  hcmour.''  Hie  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  special  high- 
steward  of  the  court,  pronounced  the  barbarous  and  igno- 
minious sentence  decreed  by  the  laws  of  England  against 
traitors.  *'Fiai  vobmias  Dd/'  responded  the  noble  prisoner, 
in  a  low  yoice,  and  bowed,  not  to  the  packed  junta  who  had, 
for  the  most  part,  assisted  in  sending  lus  fisither  to  the  block, 
but  to  the  throne.  He  was  led  out  of  court,  with  the  edge 
of  the  axe  towards  him.  He  petitioned  the  queen,  after  his 
sentence  was  pronounced,  to  be  permitted  to  see  his  wife  and 
son,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  whom  he  had  never  seen.  No 
answer  was  returned  to  his  piteous  supplication  by  Elizabeth, 
whose  hatred  to  lady  Arundel  was  deadly  and  implacable, 
even  amounting  to  a  repugnance  to  breathing  the  same  air 
vrith  her,  since,  whenever  she  was  going  to  take  up  her  abode 
at  St.  James's-palace,  she  inyariably  sent  her  commands  to 
lady  Arundel  to  leave  London.^ 

Her  majesty  had  been  in  the  habit  of  accepting  New-years' 
gifts  firom  the  unfortunate  earl.  One  that  appears  among  the 
Kst  of  these  offerings  was,  ''  a  jewel  of  gold,  garmshed  with 
small  diamonds  and  rubies  standing  upon  a  slope,  with  small 
pearls  pendant.'' '  A  more  costly  present  was  offered  and 
received  in  the  season  of  his  sore  adversity,  when  he  had 
been  stripped  and  impoverished  by  a  fine  of  10,000/.,  but  was 
iqpparently  anxious  to  testify  lus  loyalty  and  good-will  to  his 

&  Contemponrj  MS.  Lifb  o^  the  CoonteM  of  Amndel,  in  the  Norfolk  archives, 
s  lirt  €f  New-jew't  gitti^  in  SkMuie  HSS. 
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angrj  queen,  tt  was  a  caroanet  or  ooUar  of  gold,  containing 
seven  pieces  of  gold^  six  true-love  knots  of  small  spaiks  of 
diamonds^  and  many  pearls  of  various  bigness.  Elizabeth 
did  not  take  his  life.  Sbe  had  never  ceased  to  upbraid  Bur- 
leigh with  havings  by  his  ceaseless  importunity^  induced  her 
to  shed  his  fiither's  bloody — ^that  blood  whidi  was  kindred 
with  her  own;  and  she  could  scarcely  have  forgotten  that 
this  imibrtunate  peer  was  the  grandson  and  representative  of 
an  earl  of  Arundel^  to  whose  generous  protection  she  was^  in 
all  probability^  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her  life^  when 
herself  a  persecuted  captive  in  the  Tower.  Her  relentings  on 
this  point  could  scarcely  be  termed  mercy^  for  she  kept  the 
axe  suspended  over  the  expecting  victim  for  the  residue  of 
his  wretched  existence^  so  that  every  day  he  was  in  a  state  €i 
suspense^  expecting  to  receive  a  summons  to  the  scaffold  at 
an  hour's  notice.  He  was  never  permitted  to  behold  again 
his  devoted  wife^  or  the  unknown  son  for  whom  his  fond 
heart  had  yearned  in  his  lonely  prison-house  with  the  strong 
instinct  of  paternal  love.^  In  this  long-lingering  bitterness 
of  deaths  Elizabeth  was  so  pitiless  as  to  keep  her  unhappy 
kinsman  for  upwards  of  six  yearsj  till  sickness,  brought  on 
by  pining  sorrow,  combined  with  want  of  air  and  exercise, 
terminated  his  life.' 

The  national  spirit  of  England  had  been  so  fiercdy  roused 
by  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Armada,  that  nothing  less 
than  sopae  attempt  at  retaliation  would  satisfy  the  people. 
Don  Antonio,  titular  king  of  Portugal,  was  still  a  suppliant 
at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  for  assistance  from  her  to  establish 

^  Camden.  lingard.  Howard  Memorials.  MS.  Life  of  FhOip  Howai^ 
earl  of  Arundel. 

*  How  g^reatly  his  imprisomnent  had  been  emUttered  by  the  gratoitoaihxiii- 
ness  of  the  fimctionaiy  who  had  him  in  ward,  may  be  gathered  from  has  palhetie 
entreaties  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  came  to  see  him  a  few  days  beftce 
his  death,  not  to  use  other  prisoners  as  hardly  as  be  had  treated  hfan.  **  To« 
must  think,  master  lieutenant,''  said  the  dying  earl»  "that  when  a  prisooer 
oomes  hither  to  this  Tower,  he  bringeth  sorrow  with  him.  Oh  !  then,  do  not 
add  affliction  to  affliction ;  there  is  no  man  whatsoever  that  thinketh  hunsdf  to 
stand  surest,  but  may  fiUL  It  is  a  veiy  inhuman  part  to  tread  on  him  whom 
misfortune  hath  cast  down.  The  man  that  is  void  of  mercy,  Ood  hath  in  great 
detestation.  Tour  oommisdon  is  only  to  keep  with  safety,  not  to  kill  with 
severity.''    He  was  buried,  at  the  queen's  opeose^  in  the  same  grave  with  hia 
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Idm  on  the  tlirone  of  Ms  ancestors^  and  tlie  last  prayer  of 
parliament  to  the  queen  before  its  dissolution  was^  that  she 
would  send  an  expedition  to  make  reprisals  on  the  king  of 
Spain  for  his  hostilities.  Elizabeth  liked  the  policy,  but  not 
the  cost  of  such  a  measure.  She  said,  ''  She  was  too  poor  to 
bear  the  burden  herself;  but  her  brave  subjects  were  wel- 
come to  fit  out  an  armament  for  the  liberation  of  Portugal 
from  the  Spanish  yoke,  provided  they  would  do  it  at  their  own 
expense,  and  she  would  lend  them  ships  of  war.'**  Drake^ 
Norris,  and  other  valiantly  disposed  gentlemen  took  her  ma- 
jesty at  her  word,  and  formed  an  association  for  this  pur- 
pose. Elizabeth  subscribed  six  thousand  pounds  towards  the 
adventure,  and  on  the  18th  of  AprQ,  1589,  a  gallant  arma- 
ment sailed  from  Plymouth  for  Lisbon,  having  on  board  the 
claimant  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  many  noble  young 
English  volunteers,  who  were  eager  to  assist  in  humbling  the 
pride  of  Spain. 

To  these  ardent  aspirants  for  glory  was  unexpectedly  added 
the  queen's  reigning  favourite,  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of 
Essex,  who  had  made  his  escape  from  court,  and,  unknown  to 
his  royal  mistress,  put  to  sea  in  a  ship  of  war  called  the 
Swiftsure,  and  joined  the  fleet  while  it  was  detained  by  con- 
trary winds.*  Two  years  before  the  young  earl  had,  in  like 
manner,  stolen  fit)m  the  silken  fetters  of  his  courtly  servitude, 
with  the  intention  of  signalizing  himself  by  relieving  the 
town  of  Sluys,  which  was  at  that  time  besieged  by  the  Span- 
ish forces;  but  the  queen  sent  lus  young  kinsman,  Bobert 
Carey,  after  him,  to  forbid  his  voyage.  Carey  overtook  him 
at  Sandwich,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  him 

nnfartdiiate  &tber,  the  beheaded  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  Tower  dniroh;  and 
the  ftmeral  service  that  was  devised  for  him  oomnsted,  not  of  the  beautiful  and 
consoling  form  prescribed  in  oar  liturgy  for  the  burial  rite,  but  of  a  series  of 
onchristian-lilce  insvlts  to  the  dead.  Among  the  sentences  with  which  the  chap* 
lain,  on  his  own  authority,  commenced  tMs  novel  funeral  service,  were  these 
words :  "Tet  as  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures,  '  Go  and  bury  yonder  cursed  woman, 
for  she  isa  king's  daughter,'  so  we  commit  his  body  to  the  earth,  yet  giving  Qod 
hearty  thanks  that  he  hath  delivered  wof  sogreat  a  fiaar."-— MS.  Life  of  Philip 
Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  at  Norfolk-house,  Callaway's,  Sussex. 
1  Camden.  Lingard.  Mackintosh. 
*  Lodge.    Camden.    Lingard. 
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to  return.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  proffer  of  the  crown- 
matrimonial  of  England  would  have  induced  Essex  to  have 
given  up  his  present  enterpriscj  so  thoroughly  transported 
was  he  with  the  desire  of  playing  the  knight*errant  on  this 
occasion.  As  soon  as  Elizabeth  discovered  the  flight  of  har 
wilful  favourite^  she  despatched  the  earl  of  Huntingdon^  with 
all  speed  to  follow  and  bring  the  truant  back^  but  he  was 
already  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit.  He  was  the  foremost 
man  to  leave  the  boats  and  struggle,  through  the  opposing 
breakers  to  the  attack  of  the  castle  of  Penicha,  and^  wading^ 
up  to  the  shoulders^  first  reached  the  land.  The  castle  pre- 
sently  surrendered  to  the  English  adventurers^  and  sir  Henry 
Norris  advanced  so  far  as  to  take  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon; 
but  for  want  of  the  promised  co-operation  of  the  king  of  Mo- 
rocco^ and  indeed  of  the  Portuguese  themselves,  who  probably 
Uked  not  the  prospect  of  such  an  alliance,  and,  above  all,  <hi 
account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  munitions  of  war  in  their  own 
fleet,  they  were  unable  to  follow  up  the  brilliant  successes 
with  which  they  commenced  the  campaign.  Essex,  with  aU 
the  ardour  of  a  young  chivalric  novice,  burning  to  perform 
deeds  of  high  emprise,  advanced  to  the  gates  of  lisbon,  and 
beating  a  thundering  summons  there,  challenged  the  gover- 
nor to  come  forth  and  encounter  him  hand  to  hand,  in  single 
combat.  No  notice  was,  of  course,  taken  of  this  romantic 
defiance  by  the  Spaniard.^ 

Sickness  broke  out  in  the  English  army,  and  a  fearful  mor- 
tality ensued.  Six  thousand  out  of  eighteen  thousand  were 
left  on  that  ill-omened  coast,  victims  to  the  pestilence,  and 
the  fleet  returned  to  Plymouth  without  effecting  any  thing 
compensatory  for  the  loss  of  valuable  lives  it  had  involved. 
Elizabeth  has  been  severely  blamed  for  allowing  the  expedi- 
tion to  be  undertaken  at  all,  imless  provided  with  the  means 
of  maintaining  the  honour  of  England.  She  had  not  yet 
learned  wisdom  on  that  point,  although  the  experience  of  all 
her  foreign  expeditions  had  proved  that  she  should  have 
counted  the  costs  of  her  warfare  at  first,  and  if  she  thought 
them  too  high,  pursued  a  more  pacific  policy.    But  half- 
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measures  always  prore  in  the  end  dear  economy^  and  Eliza- 
beth was  exactly  the  person  **  to  spoil  the  ship  for  a  hal^nny- 
worth  of  tar/'  She  had  amused  herself^  during  the  absence 
of  Essex^  with  progresses^  and  all  sorts  of  recreations  calcu- 
lated to  impress  her  court  and  people  with  ideas  of  her  juve- 
niUty  instead  of  the  cares  and  infirmities  of  advancing  years. 
''The  queen  is  well,  I  assure  you/'  writes  sir  John  Stanhope, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  privy-chamber ; ''  six  or  seven  gal- 
Hards  in  a  morning,  besides  music  and  singing,  is  her  ordinary 
exercise.^  She  commanded  lord  Howard  to  return  thanks  for  a 
well-trained  palfrey  he  sent  her,  saying,  '  She  took  it  kindly 
and  most  graciously,  that  he  should  think  of  a  thing  that  she 
did  so  greatly  want,  and  that  she  never  in  her  life  had  one  she 
had  taken  a  greater  liking  for/  Her  majesty  hath  not  yet  rid- 
den on  him,  but  meaneth,  the  next  time  she  rideth,  to  prove 
him.  And,  my  lord,  the  day  of  the  remove  to  the  palace  of 
Nonsuch,  (which  was  on  the  19th,)  her  majesty  commanded  me 
to  ride  on  him,  and  I  assure  your  lordship  I  could  not  give 
more  commendations  than  he  doth  deserve/'  Thus  was  the 
gallant  lord  admiral  Howard  of  Effingham  useful  in  proving 
the  paces  of  a  royal  lady's  palfrey,  as  well  as  destroying 
an  hostile  armiula.  Our  naval  heroes  in  these  days,  though 
equally  renowned  on  the  quarter-deck,  have  not  so  much 
equestrian  skill. 

Essex,  having  absented  himself  for  several  months  from 
his  duties  as  master  of  the  horse,  which  office  involved  con- 
stant personal  attendance  on  the  queen,  dreaded  that  some 
signal  mark  of  her  displeasure  would  be  directed  against 
him  on  his  return.  Nothing  indeed  less  than  fine  and  im- 
prisonment could  be  anticipated,  after  the  severe  pimish- 
ment  that  had  been  infficted  on  the  ill-fated  earl  of  Arundel 
for  the  contempt  of  essaying  to  leave  England  without  the 
royal  permission.  Essex  was,  however,  a  privileged  man, 
and  the  queen  was  so  overjoyed  at  his  return,  that,  instead 
of  chastising,  she  loaded  her  beloved  truant  with  favours 
and  caresses,  and  consoled  him  by  some  valuable  grants  for 
Jbis  disappointment  on  learning  that  sir  Christopher  Hatton 
>  Lodge,  vol  ii.,  p.  886. 

VOL.  IV.  B   B 
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Iiad  been  preferred  to  the  vacant  chancellorship  of  Cam- 
bridge in  his  absence.'  Essex  was  naturally  of  a  generons, 
careless  temper,  but  his  personal  extravagance  had  already 
involved  him  in  debts  to  so  large  an  amount,  that  he  found 
himself  in  a  manner  necessitated  to  profit  by  the  weakness 
of  his  royal  mistress,  by  obtaining  &om  her,  as  his  prede- 
cessor Leicester  had  done,  a  plurality  of  lucrative  {daces  and 
monopolies.  It  was  one  of  the  great  inconsistencies  of  Eli- 
sabeth's character,  that  while  she  was  parsimonious,  even  to 
childishness,  in  matters  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
honour  of  England  as  the  victualling  and  supplying  fleets^ 
that  were  to  be  employed  either  on  foreign  service  or  the 
defence  of  her  realm,  with  a  needful  quantity  of  ammxmi- 
tion,  she  lavished  her  bounty  with  unsparing  profusion  on  the 
selfish  succession  of  favourites  who  surrounded  the  throne, 
and,  like  the  allegorical  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  were 
never  tired  of  crying,  "  Give,  give  !'*  That  Elizabeth's  affec* 
tion  for  Essex  betrayed  her,  not  only  into  jealousy  of  <me  of 
her  fairest  maids  of  honour,  but  great  irascibility  of  temper 
ftgainst  the  supposed  object  of  his  personal  preference,  may 
be  seen  by  the  details  given  by  one  of  her  courtiers  of  her 
conduct  towards  the  young  lady,  who,  being  her  majesty's 
near  relation,  and  the  court  beauty  withal,  had  thought  pro- 
per to  display  a  singular  want  of  duty  and  attention  to  her 
royal  mistress.  *'  Her  highness,"  writes  Mr.  Fenton  to  sir 
John  Harrington,  "  spake  vehemently,  and  with  great  wrath, 
of  her  servant  the  lady  Mary  Howard,  forasmuch  as  she  had 
refused  to  bear  her  mantle  at  the  hour  her  highness  is 
wonted  to  air  in  the  garden,  and  on  small  rebuke  did  vent 
such  unseemly  answer  as  did  breed  great  choler  in  her  mis- 
tress. Again,  on  another  occasion  she  was  not  ready  to 
carry  the  cup  of  grace  during  the  dinner  in  the  privy-cham- 
ber, nor  was  she  attending  at  the  hour  of  her  majesty's 
going  to  prayer;  all  which  doth  now  so  disquiet  her  high- 
ness, that  she  swore  '  she  would  no  more  show  her  any  coun- 
tenance, but  out  with  all  such  ungracious  flouting  wenches,' 
because,  forsooth,  she  hath  much  &vour  and  marks  of  lovQ 
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from  tlie  young  earl^  which  is  not  so  pleasing  to  the  queen, 
who  doth  still  exhort  all  her  women  to  remain  in  the  Tirgin 
state  as  much  as  may  be.  T  adventured  to  say  so  far  as 
discretion  did  go  in  defence  of  our  friend,  and  did  urge 
much  in  behalf  of  youth  and  enticing  love,  which  did  often 
abate  of  right  measures  in  fair  ladies;  all  which  did  no- 
thing soothe  her  highness'  anger,  who  said,  'I  have  made 
her  my  servant,  and  she  will  now  make  herself  my  mistress; 
but,  in  good  faith,  William,  she  shall  not,  and  so  tell  her/ 
In  short,*'  pursues  the  kind-hearted  but  simple  writer, 
*'  pity  doth  move  me  to  save  this  lady,  and  would  beg  such 
suit  to  the  queen  from  you  and  your  friends,  as  may  win  her 
favour  to  spare  her  on  future  amendment.  If  you  could 
speak  to  Mr.  Bellot,  or  my  lord  treasurer,  on  this  matter, 
it  might  be  to  good  purpose,  when  a  better  time  doth  offer 
to  move  the  queen  than  I  had,  for  words  were  then  of  no 
avail,  though  as  discreetly  brought  as  I  was  able.  It  might 
not  be  amiss  to  talk  to  this  poor  yotmg  lady  to  be  more 
dutiful,  and  not  absent  at  prayers  and  meals;  to  bear  her 
highness'  mantle  and  other  fiirniture,  even  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  servants;  to  make  ample  amends  by  future  dili- 
gence, and  always  to  go  first  in  the  morning  to  her  high- 
ness' chamber,  forasmuch  as  such  kindness  will  much  pre- 
vail to  turn  away  all  former  displeasure.  She  must  not 
entertain  my  lord  the  earl  in  any  conversation,  but  shun 
his  company;  and,  moreover,  be  less  careful  in  attiring  her 
own  person,  for  this  seemeth  as  more  done  to  win  the  earl 
than  her  mistress'  good-will."* 

The  reader  will  remember  that  lady  Mary  Howard  was 
the  envied  possessor  of  the  rich  velvet  kirtle  with  the  costly 
border  or  flounce,  which  Elizabeth  had  taken  a  whimsical 
method  of  admonishing  her  not  to  wear  any  more.  It  was 
probably  some  lurking  resentment  caused  by  this  prohibi- 
tion, that  occasioned  the  pretty  little  maid  of  honour  to  de- 
mean herself  so  undutifiilly  to  her  royal  mistress  in  regard 
to  her  cloak  and  grace-cup.  The  flirtations  with  Essex,  who 
was  the  hero  as  well  as  the  Adonis  of  the  court,  a  noble 

*  Nngffi  Antique,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
U   E  2 
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bachelor^  and  the  mark  for  every  lady's  eye,  were  evidentty- 
the  great  matter  of  offence  to  her  majesty.  "  If  we  consi- 
der/' continues  Fenton,  ''the  favours  showed  her  fEunfly^ 
there  is. ground  for  ill-humour  in  the  queen,  who  doth  not 
now  bear  with  such  composed  spirit  as  she  was  wont,  but, 
since  the  Irish  affairs,  seemeth  more  firoward  than  commonly 
she  used  to  bear  herself  towards  her  women;  nor  doth  sihe 
hold  them  in  discourse  with  such  familiar  matter,  but  often 
chides  them  for  small  neglects  in  such  wise  as  to  make  these 
fiEiir  maids  cry  and  bewail  in  piteous  sort,  as  I  am  told  by 
my  sister  Elizabeth.*'* 

Burleigh,  who  had  fancied  that  the  death  of  his  ancient 
rival  Leicester  would  have  left  him  the  imdisputed  lord  of 
the  ascendant  in  the  council-chamber,  was  bitterly  annoyed 
at  finding  himself  circumvented  and  defeated  in  the  royal 
closet  by  the  influence  his  late  ward  had  acquired  over  the 
mind  of  the  queen,  who  was  thirty-three  years  his  senior. 
The  courtiers,  both  old  and  young,  r^arded  the  favour  en- 
joyed by  Essex  with  jealous  eyes,  and  many  were  the  devices 
used  to  divert  her  attention  from  him.  On  the  anniversary 
of  her  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  after  a  series  of 
jousts  and  chivalric  exercises  had  been  performed,  old  sir 
Henry  Lee,  who  had  long  supported  the  office  of  the  queen's 
champion  at  all  tilts  and  tourneys,  made  a  public  resignation 
of  his  office  to  the  gallant  young  earl  of  Cumberland.  They 
both  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  gallery  where  the  queen 
was  seated,  attended  by  her  ladies  and  officers  of  state,  to 
view  the  games,  while  the  following  elegant  song  was  sung 
by  a  concealed  performer : — 

^  My  golden  loeks  Hme  hath  to  silTer  turned, 
O  time;,  too  swift,  and  Bwiftness  never  oeaang ! 
Hy  youth  'gainst  age,  and  age  at  youth  hoth  spamed. 
But  spumed  in  vain, — youth  waneth  by  increasing : 
Beauty,  and  strength,  and  youth,  flowen  fiiding  been; 
Duty,  faith,  love,  are  roots  and  evergreeo. 

My  helmet  now  shall  make  a  hive  for  bees, 
And  bvers'  songs  shall  turn  to  holy  psalais  ; 
A  man-at-arms  must  now  sit  on  his  knees, 
And  fbed  on  prayers  that  are  old  age's  almst 

>  Nug»  Antiqua),  voL  L  p.  232. 
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And  80  from  comt  to  cottage  I  depart; 
My  saint  is  sure  of  mine  unspotted  heart. 

And  when  I  sadly  sit  in  homely  ceU, 
111  teach  my  saints  this  carol  for  a  song : 
Blest  be  the  hearts  that  wish  my  sovereign  well ! 
Cursed  be  the  souls  that  think  to  do  her  wrong ! 
Goddess !  vouchsafe  this  aged  man  his  right, 
To  be  your  beadsman  now,  that  was  your  knight." 

Meantime  there  rose,  as  if  by  magic^  before  the  royal 
balcony,  a  pavilion  of  white  tafiFeta,  supported  on  pillars  re* 
sembling  porphyry,  in  imitation  of  a  temple  of  the  vestal 
Virgins.  Within  it  was  a  rich  altar,  loaded  with  offerings 
for  her  majesty,  and  before  the  gate  stood  a  crowned  pillar 
wreathed  with  eglantine,  supporting  a  votive  tablet,  inscribed 
To  Eliza.  The  gifts  and  tablets  being  with  great  reverence 
presented  to  the  queen,  and  the  aged  knight  disarmed  by  his 
pages,  he  offered  up  his  armour  at  the  foot  of  the  pillar  ,*  then 
kneeling,  presented  the  earl  of  Cumberland  to  her  majesty^ 
praying  her  to  be  pleased  to  accept  him  for  her  knight  in  his 
place.  The  queen  having  graciously  signified  her  assent,  sir 
Henry  Lee  invested  his  brave  young  substitute  with  his  arms, 
and  mounted  him  on  his  horse.  This  done,  he  clothed  him- 
self in  a  long  velvet  gown,  and  covered  his  head,  in  lieu  of  a 
helmet,  with  a  buttoned  cap  of  the  country  fashion.*  The 
queen  presented  her  glove  to  the  gallant  representative  of  the 
proud  house  of  Clifford,  who  had  nobly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  triumphant  fight  with  the  Spanish  armada.  He  ever 
after  wore  the  royal  gage  in  his  burgonet,  and  queen  Eliza- 
beth always  spoke  of  him  as  "her  knight.'*  Cumberland^ 
nevertheless,  soon  perceived  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other 
gallant  of  the  court,  had  any  chance  of  entering  the  lists 
successfully  against  the  favoured  Essex,  who  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power  and  influence  with  the  queen.  To 
what  fatal  heights,  both  for  herself  and  him,  Elizabeth  might 
have  elevated  the  object  of  her  last  and  most  engrossing 
passion,  may  be  imagined  if  he  had  been  of  a  disposition  to 

*  Not  long  after  old  sir  Henry  Lee  had  redgned  his  office  of  especial  champioii 
of  the  beauty  of  his  sovereign,  he  fill  in  love  with  her  new  maid  of  honour,  the 
fiur  Mrs.  Anne  Yavasoor,  who,  though  in  the  morning  flower  of  her  oharmi,  and 
esteemed  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  whole  court,  drove  a  whole  bevy  of  yoothfal 
kifvera  to  despair  by  aooeptang  thia  aixaeiiA  relk  of  the  age  of  chivah^ 
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take  advantage  of  her  infatuation.  But  Essex^  in  the  first 
generous  pride  of  manhood,  had  not  yet  lost  that  delicacy  of 
feeling  which  forms  the  poetry  of  early  life,  ere  the  bright 
impulses  of  love  and  chivalry  are  choked  by  worldcraft  and 
its  degrading  ends  and  aims.  He  would,  at  that  time,  have 
thought  foul  scorn  of  himself,  had  he  been  capable  of  sacri- 
ficing the  pure  and  holy  sympathies  of  conjugal  affection  on 
the  sordid  altar  of  ambition  or  avarice. 

While  all  the  courtiers  were  burning  with  envy  at  the  un- 
disguised marks  of  fondness  which  the  queen  publicly  lavished 
on  her  youthM  favourite,  he  secretly  loved  and  was  beloved 
by  the  fair  widow  of  sir  Philip  Sidney.  This  lady  was  the 
only  daughter  of  that  celebrated  statesman  sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham,  who  was  just  dead,  worn  out  with  his  long  and 
arduous  official  labours,  and  having  spent  his  fortune  in  the 
service  of  the  queen.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  had  been  the  modd. 
on  which  Essex  had  endeavoured  to  form  his  own  character; 
and  much  that  was  noble,  generous,  and  of  fair  promise  in 
him,  may  be,  perhaps,  attributed  to  his  imitation  of  that  stain- 
less knight,  while  his  faults  were,  after  all,  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  pupil  of  Leicester.  When  Essex 
discovered  that  he,  and  he  alone,  had  the  power  of  consoling 
lady  Sidney  for  the  loss  of  the  hero  for  whom  she  had  mourned 
upwards  of  four  years,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  dry  her  tears  by 
plighting  himself  to  her  in  marriage,  though  at  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  the  favour  of  his  enamoured  queen.  These  nuptials 
were  solemnized  with  great  secrecy;  for  though  Essex  was 
disinterested  enough  to  wed  the  woman  of  his  heart,  he  had 
not  the  moral  courage  to  avow  to  his  royal  mistress  what  he 
had  done. 

The  nineteenth  of  November,  being  St.  Elizabeth^s  day,  was 
always  kept  by  the  courtiers  of  queen  Elizabeth  as  a  national 
festival  in  honour  of  her  name,  and  in  opposition  to  the  un- 
gallant  decision  of  pope  Pius  V.,  who  had  struck  the  name  of 
St.  Elizabeth  out  of  the  Romish  calendar,  to  indicate,  as  some 
have  insinuated,  his  ill-will  to  Elizabeth  of  England.  In  the 
year  1590,  grand  jousts  and  tilting  took  place  on  that  day,  in 
the  presence  of  die  queen,  the  French  ambassador,  and  aa 
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Tinusually  splendid  company.  Essex  shone  forth  as  the  pre- 
eminent cavalier  on  that  occasion.  The  fact  of  his  having 
presumed  to  take  to  himself  a  wife  had  not  then  reached  the 
royal  ear^  though  it  could  scarcely  at  that  time  be  termed  a 
secret,  since  lady  Walsingham,  with  prudential  care  for  her 
daughter's  fair  fame,  had  caused  her  to  be  treated  in  her 
house  as  the  countess  of  Essex  for  the  last  month.  The  pa- 
roxysms of  rage  with  which  Elizabeth  was  transported  when 
the  tidings  at  last  reached  her,  may  be  imagined  firom  the  hints 
which  John  Stanhope,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy- 
chamber,  conveys  to  lord  Talbot  of  her  demeanour  soon  after : 
''  li"  says  he,  "  she  could  overcome  her  passion  against  my 
lord  of  Essex  for  his  marriage,  no  doubt  she  would  be  much 
the  quieter ;  yet  doth  she  use  it  more  temperately  than  was 
thought  for,  and,  God  be  thanked,  does  not  strike  all  she 
threats.  The  earl  doth  use  it  with  good  temper,  concealing 
his  marriage  as  much  as  so  open  a  matter  may  be ;  not  that 
he  denies  it  to  any,  but,  for  her  majesty's  better  satisfsuition, 
is  pleased  that  my  lady  shall  live  very  retired  in  her  mother'i 
house.''* 

The  important  movements  of  the  political  game  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
was  playing  for  the  crown  of  that  realm  between  her  old 
antagonist  Philip  of  Spain  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  hero 
of  the  Protestant  cause,  roused  Elizabeth  &om  the  feminine 
weakness  of  amusing  her  courtiers  with  her  irascibility  on 
account  of  the  marriage  of  her  youthM  favourite.  She  felt 
the  proud  importance  of  her  position  in  th^  contest,  and  that 
she  could  with  one  hand  raise  the  drooping  fortunes  of  the 
gallant  Bourbon  from  the  dust,  and  with  the  other  inflict  a 
death  blow  on  the  overweening  pride  of  Spain.  Henry  of 
Navarre  wooed  her  for  succour  in  the  tone  of  a  lover; 
she  was,  in  fact,  his  only  hope,  and  she  came  forward  to  his 
assistance  like  a  true  friend  in  the  hour  of  his  utmost  need. 
The  sum  of  two-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  in  gold,  which 
she  sent  to  him,  arrived  at  the  moment  when  his  Swiss  and 

*  Lodge's  niustratioiis,  voL  iL  p.  422. 
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Oerman  auxiliaries  were  about  to  disband  for  want  of  fay, 
and  Henry^  with  a  burst  of  surprise  and  joy  at  the  sight  of 
the  money,  declared  ^'that  he  had  never  before  beheld  so 
large  a  sum  in  gold  in  his  life/'' 

The  maiden  monarch  further  honoured  her  royal  pro^ 
i(g6  by  embroidering  a  scarf  for  him  with  her  own  hands. 
She  led  his  envoys  into  her  privy-chamber  to  displaj 
his  portrait,  which  she  pronounced  to  be  beautiful.  They 
assured  her  she  would  like  the  original  better,  adding  some 
insinuations  which  were  far  from  offending  her;  and  th^  re- 
commended their  royal  master  to  cultivate  her  good-will  by 
writing  a  flattering  note  to  her  at  least  once  a  fortnight. 
Elizabeth  levied  8000  men  to  send  to  his  assistance.  Essex 
threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  implored  her  to  honour  him 
with  the  command  of  those  troops,  and  on  her  refusal,  he, 
with  the  importunity  of  a  spoiled  child,  remained  kneeling 
before  her  for  hours.* 

When  Henry  solicited  more  troops,  he  requested  his  good 
sister  that  she  would  give  the  command  to  her  gallant  young 
master  of  the  horse.  Elizabeth  reluctantly  complied,  and 
wrote  a  very  remarkable  letter  to  Henry  on  the  subject, — • 
letter  which,  although  it  has  escaped  the  research  of  all  her 
historians  except  mademoiselle  Keralio,  is  worthy  of  attention^ 
both  as  the  only  one  in  which  she  dwells  on  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Essex,  and  also  from  the  endearing,  yet 
dignified  manner  in  which  she  bespeaks  the  loving  care  of 
her  ally  for  her  soldiers.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  sensible  letters  ever  penned  by  this  great 
sovereign : — 

QUEEH  EUZABETH  TO  HXNBT  IV.  OF  FeAHOB. 

"27tti  July,  1591. 
^  Accor^ng  to  the  promise  which  I  have  always  kepi  in  yoar  hehalf,  my 
dearest  brother,  I  send  4000  men  to  your  ud,  witii  a  Ueotenant  who  appears 
to  me  very  competent.  His  quality,  and  the  pkce  he  hdds  about  me^  are  such, 
that  it  is  not  customary  to  permit  him  to  be  absent  firom  me;  but  all  these 
reasons  I  have  forgotten  on  the  present  occasion,  preferring,  to  our  own  noces* 
sity  and  convenience,  the  gratification  of  your  wish ;  for  which  cause,  I  doobi 
not,  yon  will  respond,  with  an  honourable  and  careful  respect  for  your  greatnesi^ 

^  Egcrton  Papers.  *  Ibid. 
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by  giving  him  a  fiivoorable  reception.  In  regard  to  his  many  merits,  yoo  may 
be  anm«d,  if  (which  most  I  fear)  the  rashness  of  his  youth  does  not  make  him 
too  precipitate,  yon  will  never  have  cause  to  doabt  his  boldness  in  your  service^ 
for  he  has  given  too  frequent  proofii  that  he  regards  no  peril*  be  it  what  it 
may ;  and  yon  are  entreated  to  bear  in  mind,  that  he  is  too  impetaoas  to  be 
given  the  reins. 

"  Bat»  my  Qod,  how  can  I  dream  of  making  any  reasonable  requests  to  yoo, 
seeing  yon  are  so  careless  of  your  own  life.  I  must  appear  a  very  foolish 
creature;  only,  I  repeat  to  yon,  that  he  will  require  the  bridle  ratiier  than 
the  spur.  Neverthdees,  I  hope  he  will  be  found  to  possess  skill  enough  to 
lead  his  troops  on  to  do  you  worthy  service;  and  I  dare  promise  that  oar 
fuljects  are  so  well  disposed,  and  have  hearts  so  valiant,  that  they  will  serve 
you  to  rdn  all  your  foes,  if  their  good  fortune  corresponds  with  their  desires. 
And  now,  for  tibe  wages  of  all  these  forces,  I  must  make  you  two  requests : 
the  first,  on  which  depends  their  lives,  your  heart  being  such  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  omitted  that  regards  them,  that  you  will  dierish  them,  not  as 
those  who  serve  as  mercenaries,  but  freely  from  good  affection;  also,  that  you 
will  not  carry  them  into  too  great  danger.  Tou  are  so  wise  a  prince,  that  I 
am  assured  you  will  not  forget  that  our  two  nations  have  not  often  accorded 
so  well  but  ^ey  would  remember  thdr  ancient  quarrels,  not  considering  them- 
selves of  the  same  country,  but  separated  by  a  mighty  deep ;  and  that  you  will 
so  bear  it  in  hand,  that  no  inconveniences  shall  arise  when  they  arrive.  I 
have,  on  my  part,  inculcated  good  lessons  on  my  people,  which,  I  am  assured, 
they  will  observe. 

"  And  now,  not  to  fotigue  you  with  too  long  a  letter,  I  will  conclude  with 
this  advice :  that,  in  approaching  our  coasts,  you  would  not  forget  to  d6bouohe 
the  way  to  Parma*  in  all  directions  where  he  might  enter,  for  I  am  assured 
that  he  has  reodved  orders  to  press  towards  the  Low  Countries  rather  than 
to  France.  «« Your  very  assured  good  sirter  and  cousm,       «  ^  j^»»t 

In  tliis  last  hint,  Elizabeth^s  policy  in  sending  her  troops 
to  the  aid  of  Henry  is  explained.  She  had  conditioned  that 
her  people  were  not  to  be  employed  in  the  contest  between 
the  Huguenot  king  of  France  and  his  malcontent  Catholic 
subjects,  but  only  against  the  Spanish  invaders  who  had 
entered  Bretagne,  and  were  rather  alarming  neighbours  to 
England.  Henry  violated  his  pact  on  this  point,  by  direct- 
ing the  English  troops  agamst  his  rebel  subjects,  in  order 
to  obtain  by  force  of  arms  his  recognition  as  sovereign  of 
France,  making  all  other  considerations  subservient  to  that 
leading  object.  Elizabeth  remonstrated  in  vain,  and  at  last 
her  patience  failed  her ;  and  in  reply  to  some  contimiacious 
expressions  from  Henry  IV.,  she  addressed  the  following 
indignant  language  to  him: — 

^  The  duke  of  Farma,  Philip  II.'s  generalissimo  in  the  Netherlands. 
*  Keralio.     The  ori^nal  is  in  the  perplexed  French  in  which  all  Elisabeth's 
letters  to  Henry  are  written. 
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"  I  am  astoniahed  that  any  one,  wbo  ia  so  mnch  behokkm  to  oa  for  Mid  im 
hia  noed,  should  pay  his  most  aasm^  fHeod  in  such  baae  ooin.  Oan  yen 
imagine  that  the  softness  of  my  sex  deprives  me  of  the  courage  to  resent  a 
public  affiront  ?  The  royal  blood  I  boast  ooold  not  brook,  firom  the  migfatieat 
prince  in  Christendom,  soch  treatment  as  you  have  within  the  last  three  mcntliB 
offered  to  me.  Be  not  displeased  if  I  tell  yon  romidly,  that  if  thna  yon  treat 
yomr  frienda,  who  freely,  and  from  pure  affection,  are  serving  yon  at  a  moat 
important  time,  they  will  fiul  yon  hereafter  at  yoor  greatest  need.  I  would 
instantly  have  withdrawn  my  troops,  had  it  not  appeared  to  me  that  your  rain 
wonld  have  been  the  resolt,  if  the  others,  led  by  my  example,  and  uppFfheoding 
aimilar  treatment,  should  desert  you.  This  consideration  induces  me  to  aBow 
them  to  remain  a  little  longer;  blushing,  meantime,  that  I  am  made  to  tbe 
world  the  spectacle  of  a  despised  princess.  I  beseech  tiie  Creator  to  inspire  yoa 
with  a  better  way  of  preserving  yoor  friends. 

"  Tour  sister,  who  merits  better  treatment  than  she  has  bad, 

"  E.  B."« 

Henry  knew  how  to  soften  by  seductive  flattery  the  wrath 
of  the  royal  lioness^  by  whom  his  cause  had  been  sup- 
ported when  he  had  no  other  Mend,  and  he  always  kq>t  on 
the  most  agreeable  terms  with  the  brave  and  generous  Essex. 
If  the  talents  of  Essex  had  been  equal  to  his  chivalry,  he 
would  have  won  the  most  brilliant  reputation  in  Europe;  but 
his  achievements  were  confined  to  personal  acts  of  valour, 
which  procured  him,  in  the  French  camp,  the  name  of  the 
EngUsh  Achilles.* 

^^The  old  fox,''  as  Essex  always  called  his  former  guardian 
Burleigh,  had  done  the  utmost  to  widen  the  breach  between 
him  and  the  queen ;  and  he  now  made  all  the  advantage  he 
could  of  his  absence,  by  incessantly  entreating  her  majesty 
to  give  the  place  of  secretary  of  state  to  his  son,  Robert 
Cecil.  Essex  was  the  warm  friend  and  patron  of  Davison, 
whose  cause  he  was  continually  pleading  to  the  queen,  and 
had,  by  his  powerful  influence,  kept  his  ofSce  vacant,  in  spite 
of  the  veteran  premier's  pertinacious  solicitations  to  her 
majesty  to  bestow  it  on  his  own  son.  The  queen  took  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  keeping  Burleigh  in  suspense;  and 
when  she  went  in  progress  to  Theobalds,  in  May  1591,  where 
she  was  entertained  with  great  magnificence,  and  received 
many  costly  presents,  she  contented  herself,  at  her  departure, 
with  bestowing  the  accolade  of  knighthood  on  the  crooked 

>  Letter  from  Eliaa)eth  to  Henry  IV^  dated  Nov.lMih,  1591,  in  KeraUoi 
*  Thuanos. 
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little  aspirant  for  the  coTeted  office  in  her  cabinet.  ''I  sup- 
pose/' writes  sir  Thomas  Wylkes  to  sir  Robert  Sidney,  '^yon 
haTC  heard  of  her  majesty's  great  entertainment  at  Theo- 
balds, her  knighting  sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  of  the  expectation 
of  his  advancement  to  the  secretaryship ;  but  so  it  is,  as  we 
said  in  court,  that  the  knighthood  must  serve  for  both." 

On  the  19th  of  July  Elizabeth  honoured  Burleigh  with  a 
visit  at  his  house  in  the  Strand,  and  they  went  together  to 
take  a  private  view  of  the  house  of  the  absent  Essex,  in 
Covent-garden,  a  proceeding  that  had  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  an  impertinent  piece  of  espionage.  It  was  probably 
during  this  visit  that  sir  Robert  Cecil  obtained  his  long- 
delayed  preferment  to  the  place  of  secretary  of  state,  for,  on 
the  second  of  August,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  at 
Nonsuch.  Soon  after,  the  little  man  had  the  honour  of 
entertaining  her  majesty  at  his  own  house,  where  he  endea- 
voured to  propitiate  her  favour  by  getting  up  one  of  the  most 
original  pieces  of  flattery  that  was  ever  devised  for  her  gratis 
fication.  A  person,  in  the  dress  of  a  Post,  enters  with  letters, 
exclaiming, — 

*'  Ii  Mr.  lecretary  Cecil  here  ?  Did  yon  see  Mr.  secretary  ?  Gentlemen^ 
can  yoa  bring  me  to  Mr.  secretary  Cecil  ? 

A  CreniUman  Uther.  Mr.  secretary  Cedl  is  not  here.  What  bnsineM  have 
yon  with  him  ? 

FoH.  Marry,  ar !  I  have  letters  that  import  her  nugesty's  service. 

Usher,  If  the  letters  concern  the  queen,  why  should  you  not  deliver  them 
to  the  queen  ?  You  see  she  is  present,  and  you  cannot  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity, if  the  intelligence  be  so  important,  and  concern  herself,  as  you  say." 

After  some  high-flown  compliments  to  the  various  perfections 
of  her  majesty,  the  Post  says, — 

"  Well,  I  am  half  persuaded  to  deliver  the  letters  to  her  own  hand ;  but,  or, 
they  come  from  the  emperor  of  China,  in  a  language  that  she  understands  not. 

Usher,  Why,  then  you  are  very  simple.  Post  Though  it  be  so,  yet  these 
princes,  as  the  Great  Turk  and  the  rest,  do  always  send  a  translation  in  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  or  Latin,  and  then  ifs  all  one  to  her. 

Post.  Doth  she  understand  all  these  languages,  and  hath  never  crossed  the 
seas? 

Usher,  Art  thou  a  Post,  and  hast  ridden  so  many  miles,  and  met  with  so 
many  men,  and  hast  not  heard  what  all  the  world  Imows,  that  she  speaks  and 
understands  all  the  languages  in  the  world  which  are  wcothy  to  be  spoken  or 
understood?  • 

Post,  It  may  be  that  she  understands  them  in  a  sort,  well  enough  for  a  lady, 
but  not  so  well  as  secretaries  should  do. 
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Uther,  Tosh !  wliat  taOceit  thon  of  tecretaiies?  At  fbr  one  of  them,  wbom 
tlioii  most  askest  for,  if  he  have  any  thing  that  is  worth  talking  o^  the  world 
knows  well  enough  where  he  had  it,  for  he  kneeb  every  day  wha«  he  leanw  » 
new  leMon.  Go  on,  therefore;  deliver  thy  letters.  I  wamnt  thee  she  will 
read  them,  if  they  he  in  any  Christian  langnage. 

ToH.  But  is  it  possible  that  a  lady,  bom  and  bred  in  her  own  island,  havini^ 
but  seen  the  confines  of  her  own  kingdom,  shoold  be  aUe,  without  intetpseten^ 
to  give  audience  and  answer  still  to  idl  foreign  ambassadors  ? 

Usher,  Yea,  Post,  we  have  seen  that  so  often  tried,  that  it  is  here  no  wonder. 
But,  to  make  an  end,  look  upon  her.  How  thinkest  thon ;  doest  thon  see  her  f 
Say  truly,  sawest  thou  ever  more  migesty  or  more  perfbction  met  togeUier  in 
one  body  ?  Believe  me.  Post,  for  wisdom  and  policy  she  is  as  inwardly  smtahle 
as  externally  admirable. 

Post.  Oh,  sir !  why  now  I  stand  back,  the  rather  you  have  so  daonted  mj 
spirits  with  that  word;  for,  first  yon  say  she  hath  majesty,  and  that,  yon  know, 
never  likes  audadty.  Next  yon  say  she  is  fbll  of  poHcy;  now  what  do  I  knofw 
if  policy  may  not  think  fit  to  hang  up  a  Post,  if  he  be  too  saucy? 

Usher.  Oh,  mmple  Pbst!  thon  art  the  wilfullest  creature  that  liveth.  Dost 
thou  not  know  that,  besides  all  her  perfections,  all  the  earth  hath  not  socfa  a 
prince  for  affiibility  ?  for  all  is  one;  come  gentleman,  come  servingman,  come 
ploughman,  come  beggar,  the  hour  b  yet  to  come  that  ever  she  rofiaaed  a 
petition.  Will  she,  then,  refuse  a  letter  that  comes  from  so  great  an  emperor, 
and  for  her  service  ?  No,  no;  do  as  I  Ind  thee.  I  should  know  some  things 
that  have  been  a  quarter-master  these  fifteen  years.  Draw  near  her,  kneel 
down  before  her,  kiss  thy  letters  and  deliver  th^  and  use  no  prattling  v^ule 
she  is  reading  them ;  and  if  ever  thon  have  worse  words  than,  '  God  have  mercy, 
fellow!'  and  ' Give  him  a  reward !'  never  trust  me  while  thou  Uvest."^ 

This  dialogue  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  great  literary 
curiosity,  but  as  aflfbrding  a  correct  description  of  the  eti- 
quette observed  by  the  ministers  and  ofiScers  of  queen  Elixa^ 
beth's  household,  in  delivering  letters,  presenting  papers  for 
her  signature,  and  listening  to  her  instructions,  which  we 
find  sir  Robert  Cecil  did  on  the  knee.  The  hearty,  popular 
manner  with  which  Elizabeth  was  wont  to  receive  any  act  of 
service  or  small  present  from  the  humbler  ranks  of  her  sub- 
jects, and  which  always  reminded  those  who  remembered  her 
father  of  bluff  king   Hal  in  his  cloth-of-gold  days,  is,  of 

1  ITidids*  PMgresses,  fVom  Harleian  MSS.  286,  f.  248^  Brit.  Mns.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  complimentary  letters  firom  the  sultan 
Amurath  III.,  from  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  and  the  emperors  of  Morocco  and 
China.  In  the  Archeologia  there  is  a  fl^c-simile  of  a  highly  curious  letter  of 
hers,  addressed  "To  the  Bight,  High,  Mighty,  and  Invmdble  Emperor  of 
Cathaye."  It  was  intended  as  the  credentud  of  sir  Qeoige  Waymouth,  on  his 
▼oyage  of  discovery  in  1662.  It  has  a  richly  iUuminated  border,  on  a  red 
groimd,  and  is  signed  at  the  bottom  by  the  queen,  in  her  largest  naed  hand. 
The  royal  arms  have  lions  for  supporters  at  the  ndes  of  the  shicjd.  The  veUom 
letter  was  accompanied  by  separate  translations,  <a  p^er,  in  Italian,  Latin,  and 
Portuguese. 
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oonrse^  described  to  the  life  in  this  curious  performance. 
The  most  surprising  part  of  the  matter  was^  that  her  majesty 
could  sit  quietly  to  listen  to  so  many  fulsome  compliments. 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  had  deeply  studied  all  the  wejJt  points 
of  his  royal  mistress's  character,  and  endeavoured,  by  flatter- 
ing her  to  the  top  of  her  bent,  to  render  himself  so  accept- 
able to  her,  that  his  personal  defects  might  be  overlooked. 
It  is  just  possible  that  that  mighty  observer  of  the  human 
heart  in  all  its  erratic  movements,  Shakspeare,  had  the 
deformed  secretary  Cecil  in  his  thoughts  when,  in  defiance  of 
historic  truth,  he  made  his  royal  hunchback  Richard  III. 
prevail  with  the  lady  Anne  through  the  magic  of  his  seduc- 
tive flattery.  It  was  with  that  potent  weapon  that  sir  Robert 
Cecil  presumed  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  handsome,  gallant, 
and  manly  earls  of  Cumberland  and  Essex,  with  Mountjoy, 
with  Carey,  and  with  Raleigh,  for  the  favour  of  the  dainty 
queen,  who  certainly  regarded  ugliness  as  a  greater  sin 
than  witchcraft.  She  was  however,  amused  at  the  idea  of 
her  new  secretary  affecting  the  airs  of  a  lover  in  the  privy- 
chamber. 

A  few  days  after  queen  EUzabeth  had  gratified  sir  Robert 
Cecil  with  the  office  of  secretary,  she  went  in  progress  with 
her  court  into  Sussex  and  Hampshire.  Her  first  visit  was  to 
Cowdray,  the  seat  of  the  viscount  Montague,  the  son  of 
sir  Anthony  Browne,  master  of  the  horse  to  Henry  YIII. 
Her  majesty  having  dined  at  Famham,  proceeded  with  her 
train,  on  the  15th  of  August,  to  Cowdray,  where  she  arrived 
about  eight  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  night.  She  was  greeted, 
as  soon  as  she  came  in  sight,  with  a  loud  burst  of  music, 
which  continued  till  she  stepped  on  the  bridge,  where  a  per- 
son in  armour  was  stationed  between  two  figures  carved  in 
wood  to  represent  porters,  holding  a  dub  in  one  hand  and  a 
golden  key  in  the  other,  which  he  presented  to  her  majesty 
at  the  end  of  the  most  bombastic  speech  in  her  praise  that 
had  yet  been  addressed  to  her.  Wherewithal  her  highness 
took  the  key,  and  said  ''  she  would  swear  for  him  there  was 
none  more  faithful.^'  She  then  alighted,  and  embraced  the 
lady  Montague,  and  her  daughter  the  lady  Dormer.     The 
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noble  hostess  was  so  overpowered  by  her  feelings  on  this  oo 
casion^  that  she  wept  upon  her  majest/s  bosom^  exclaiming 
''Oh,  happy  time!  oh,  joyful  day'/'*  That  night  the  queen 
took  her  rest  in  a  stately  velvet  bed :  the  chamber  in  whidi 
she  slept  was  hung  with  tapestry  taken  from  BaphaePs  car* 
toons ;  the  sea-fight  in  which  her  great-imde,  the  valiant  sir 
Edward  Howard,  met  his  death  in  Brest  harbour,  was  painted 
in  fresco  on  the  ceiling.  Three  oxen  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  geese  fiirnished  forth  the  Sunday  morning's  break&st 
for  the  maiden  monarch  and  her  company.^  On  the  Monday 
morning,  by  eight  o'clock,  her  highness  took  horse  with  all 
her  train  and  rode  into  the  park,  where  a  delicate  bower  was 
prepared,  wherein  her  own  musicians  were  placed  and  ac* 
companied  the  vocal  performance  of  a  nymph,  who,  with  a 
sweet  song,  delivered  a  cross-bow  into  the  queen's  hands  to 
shoot  at  the  deer,  some  thirty  in  number,  that  were  enclosed 
in  a  paddock  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  fair  hands  of  royal  and 
noble  ladies :  no  wonder  their  pastimes  were  of  a  savage  na- 
ture, after  devouring  oxen  and  roasted  geese  by  wholesale  fat 
breakfast.  Elizabeth  killed  three  or  four  of  the  deer  with 
her  own  hand.  Not  content  with  this  slaughter,  she  saw  in 
the  evening,  from  a  turret,  sixteen  bucks,  all  having  fair  law, 
pulled  down  by  greyhounds  on  a  lawn. 

Her  majesty  was  on  the  morrow  entertained  at  the  priory 
by  his  lordship,  who,  in  a  sort  of  friendly  rivalry  to  his  lady, 
feasted  the  royal  guest  at  his  hunting-seat,  where  she  was 
greeted  in  the  pleasance,  first  by  a  pilgrim,  and  secondly  by 
a  wild  man  clad  in  ivy,  who  addressed  quaint  speedies  to 
her,  followed  by  what  she,  no  doubt,  considered  something 
better, — an  excellent  cry  of  hounds  and  a  buck-hunt.  On 
the  Wednesday,  her  majesty  and  all  her  ladies  dined  in  the 
forest-walk  at  a  table  four-and-twenty  yards  long,  and  were 
regaled  with  choice  music.  Among  other  devices  with  which 
she  was  entertained,  an  angler,  after  making  a  suitable  ha* 
rangue  to  the  royal  guest,  netted  all  the  fish  in  a  fair  pond, 
and  laid  them  at  her  feet.  The  next  day  she  dined  in  the 
private  walks  of  the  garden,  with  her  ladies  and  nobles,  at  a 

>  Xichols'  Progprcsscs.  *  Ibid. 
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table  forty-eight  feet  long,  "In  the  evening  the  country 
people  presented  themselves  to  her  majesty,  in  a  pleasant 
dance  with  pipe  and  tabor,  and  the  lord  and  lady  Mon- 
tague among  them,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  beholders, 
and  the  gentle  applause  of  her  majesty/' 

The  earl  of  Hertford*  having  received  a  shrewd  hint  that 
her  majesty  meant  to  come  and  take  him  by  surprise  on 
this  progress,  set  three  himdred  artificers  to  work  to  enlarge 
his  house  at  Elv^tham,  and  make  the  most  magnificent 
arrangements  for  her  reception,  and  then  humbly  solicited 
her  to  honour  him  by  becoming  his  guest.  The  queen 
promised  to  be  with  him  on  the  20th  of  September,  in  time 
for  the  evening  banquet.  About  three  o'clock  on  that  day, 
the  earl,  attended  by  three  hundred  followers,  most  of  them 
wearing  gold  chains  about  their  necks,  and  in  their  hats 
black  and  yellow  feathers,  set  off  to  meet  her  majesty,  mid- 
way between  her  own  house  of  Odiham  and  Elvetham-park. 
The  queen  took  this  attention  in  good  part,  and  received 
him  graciously.  Half  way  between  the  park-gate  and  the 
house,  a  poet,  clad  in  green  and  crowned  with  laurel,  met 
and  welcomed  the  royal  guest  with  a  long  Latin  poem, 
which  he  rehearsed  on  his  knees.  His  page  offered  him  a 
cushion  to  kneel  upon,  on  purpose  for  him  to  reject  it  with 
a  Latin  distich,  which  is  thus  translated : — 

"  Now  let  us  use  no  cushion  bnt  iidr  hearts. 
For  now  we  kneel  to  more  than  common  nunts.'* 

Then  six  fair  virgins  crowned  with  flowers,  three  of  them 

representing  the  Graces  and  three  the  Hours,  with  baskets 

of  flowers  on  their  arms,  made  lowly  reverence  to  the  queen, 

and  walked  before  her  to  the  house,  strewing  the  way  with 

>  Whom,  in  the  early  part  of  her  reign,  she  had  so  cruelly  fined  and  im« 
prisoned,  for  having  presumed  to  steal  a  marriage  with  her  kinswoman,  lady 
Katharine  Qray.  Hertford  was  released  afker  the  death  of  his  broken-hearted 
consort  in  1567,  and  immediately  married  one  of  the  more  fiivouifd  maternal 
cousins  of  the  queen,  lady  Frances  Howard,  raster  to  the  lord  admiral, — a  lady 
who  had  not  escaped  tlie  breath  of  dander,  on  account  of  her  passion  for 
Ldcester;  but  she  dying  soon  after  her  union  with  Hertford,  he  married,  thirdly, 
another  lady  Frances  Howard,  the  heiress  of  the  first  viscount  Bindon,  a  young, 
fiiir  widow,  who  had  stolen  a  match  with  the  handsome  Henry  Prannel,  the 
vintner.  She  also  was  coumn  to  the  queen,  and,  notwithstanding  her  first  plebeian 
marriage,  the  proudest  woman  in  England. 
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flowers^  and  singing  a  sweet  song  of  six  parts^  beginning 

with  this  stanza^ — 

*'  With  fragrant  flowers  we  itrew  the  way. 
And  make  tlua  oar  chief  holiday; 
For  though  this  dime  were  blest  of  yore, 
Tet  was  it  never  prood  before. 

Oh,  beauteous  queen  of  second  Troy« 

Accept  of  our  unfeigned  joy!" 

The  song  ended  with  the  queen^s  arrival  at  the  hall  door, 
where  she  alighted  from  her  horse^  and  her  kinswoman^  the 
conntess  of  Hertford^  late  widow  to  the  handsome  London 
vintner,  Prannel,  accompanied  with  divers  honourable  ladies, 
humbly  on  her  knees  welcomed  her  highness  to  that  place, 
who,  embracing  her,  took  her  up  and  kissed  her,  with  many 
gracious  words  to  her  as  well  as  to  the  earl,  to  the  great 
rejoicing  of  the  beholders. 

In  the  park,  on  a  green  hill-side,  a  summer  pavilion  was 
prepared  in  exquisite  taste,  with  a  large  state-room  for  the 
nobles,  and  a  withdrawing-room  at  the  end  for  the  queen. 
The  outside  of  the  structure  was  covered  with  boiighs,  and 
clusters  of  ripe  hazel  nuts;  the  interior  hung  with  arras; 
the  roof  was  lined  with  devices  in  ivy  leaves,  and  the  floor 
strewn  with  sweet  herbs  and  green  rushes.  Between  this 
pavilion  and  the  mansion,  in  a  deep  valley,  a  goodly  pond 
was  dug  in  the  figure  of  a  half-moon,  and  filled  with  water, 
having  three  islands  upon  it;  the  first  was  to  resemble  a  ship, 
a  hundred  feet  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth,  having  three 
trees  orderly  set  for  masts ;  the  second  was  a  fort,  twenty 
feet  square,  overgrown  with  willows;  the  third  was  called 
the  snail  mount,  rising  to  four  circles,  of  green  privet  hedge. 
In  all  these  were  fireworks,  music,  and  artillery,  and  the 
moment  her  majesty  arrived,  a  volley  of  a  hundred  chamber 
pieces  saluted  her  from  the  ship,  the  fortress,  and  the  snail 
mount.  After  the  morning  festival,  a  fiair  and  rich  gift 
from  the  countess  of  Hertford  was  presented  to  the  queen, 
''which  greatly  pleased  and  contented  her  highness,"  we  are 
told  by  the  quaint  chronicler  of  ''the  honourable  entertain- 
ment of  her  majesty  at  Elvetham."  *    The  princely  pleasures 

■  A  oontemporaiy  tract,  embellished  with  pictures  of  the  pond  and  its  three 
Islands^  in  Kidids'  Progresses. 
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of  Eenilworth  were  almost  rivalled  on  this  occasion.  All 
the  fabled  mythological  monsters  of  the  deep  were  person- 
ated on  the  surface  of  the  pond^  which  they  peopled  in  boats 
of  every  size  and  shape^  and  battled  in  grotesque  fashion. 
The  islands,  by  turns,  represented  besieged  castles,  or  fiery 
monsters  vomiting  flames.  The  fairy  queen  and  her  train, 
in  allusion  to  the  name  of  Elvetham,  made  their  appearance 
under  her  majesty's  windows  in  the  garden,  with  dances  and 
8ongs  in  honour  of  the  royal  guest. 

The  queen  gave  noble  largess,  and  expressed  her  great 
content  at  all  she  saw  and  heard.  At  her  departure,  the 
Hours  and  Graces  attended  to  bid  her  farewell,  wringing  their 
hands  in  token  of  their  grief.  The  poet,  clad  in  a  black 
doak  and  with  yew  boughs  in  his  chaplet,  to  express  that 
he  was  in  mourning  now,  addressed  her  in  a  lamentable 
efiPiision  of  lame  verse,  and  old  Nereus  came  wading  from 
the  other  end  of  the  pond  to  her  majesty's  coach,  and  on 
his  knees  thanked  her  for  her  late  largess;  and  as  she  passed 
through  the  park-gate,  a  concert  of  musicians,  hidden  in  a 
bower,  played  and  sang, — 

''Oh,  oome  again,  fiur  Nature's  treanire ! 
Wikose  looks  yield  joy's  exceeding  measure,"  &c 

As  this  song  was  sung,  her  majesty,  notwithstanding  the 
great  rain,  stopped  her  coach  and  pulled  off  her  mask, 
giving  great  tlumks,  and  assured  lord  Hertford  ''that  the 
beginning,  process,  and  end  of  this  his  entertainment  was 
BO  honourable,  that  hereafter  he  should  find  the  reward 
thereof  in  her  special  favour."*  Elizabeth  very  soon  forgot 
her  promise,  and  all  the  return  she  made  to  her  noble  host 
for  the  immense  expense  and  trouble  he  had  put  himself  to 
on  her  accoimt,  was  to  provide  him  with  lodgings  in  the 
Tower  on  a  very  causeless  fit  of  jealousy  of  his  children  by 
his  marriage  with  her  hapless  cousin,  lady  Katharine  Gray, 
whose  son,  lord  Beauchamp,  was  to  her  an  object  of  peculiar 
ill-will,  as  she  suspected  him  of  wishing  to  be  appointed  her 
successor. 

>  Nichols'  Frogiessos  of  Queen  Eliiabeth. 
VOL.  IV.  8   S 
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The  same  aatnmn  died  the  lord  chancellor,  sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  of  dancing  celebrity,  whose  galliards  are  remem- 
bered when  his  legal  decisions  have  been  long  consigned  to 
oblivion,  thanks  to  the  sarcastic  records  of  his  contemporary 
sir  Robert  Naunton,  and  the  following  playfbl  lines  of  Gray, 
which  are  quoted  for  the  sake  of  the  allusion  to  EUsabeth's 
suspected  passion  for  the  handsome  lawyer : — 

''Fan  ofty  within  the  spadoos  mJk, 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him, 
Hy  gnye  lord-keeper  led  the  brawlBy* 

The  seala  and  maoet  danced  before  him. 
Bm  boahy  beard  and  ihoe-strings  green. 

His  high-crowned  hat  and  satin  doublety 
Moved  the  stoat  heart  of  England's  qaeen, 

Thoagh  pope  and  Spaniard  coold  not  trouble  it.* 

Hatton  Uved  long  enough  to  experience  the  fickleness  of 
royal  regard,  although  he  was  the  only  one  of  Elizabeth's 
especial  favourites  who  was  dutiful  enough  to  remain  a  bache- 
lor to  please  his  liege  lady.  His  death  has  been  generally 
attributed  to  the  harsh  manner  in  which  queen  Elisabeth 
enforced  the  payment  of  a  crown  debt  in  the  season  of  his 
declining  health.  The  insinuation  that  it  was  r^arded  in 
the  light  of  a  default,  distressed  his  mind  so  deeply  that  he 
took  to  his  bed.  When  the  queen  was  informed  of  the  effects 
of  her  unkindness,  she  was  touched  with  compunction  for 
what  she  had  done,  and  came  to  visit  him,  endeavouring,  by 
the  most  gracious  behaviour  and  soothing  words,  to  console 
him.  She  even  carried  her  condescension  so  far  as  to  admi- 
nister a  posset  to  him  with  hei  own  hands ;  but  there  are 

'  "The  andent  English  dance  called  a  brawl,**  says  Mr.  Booce,  "was  an  im- 
portation from  France,  with  which  balls  were  osaally  opened,  the  perfbnners 
first  oniting  hands  in  a  drcle»  and  then,  according  to  an  authority  printed  in 
French,  1579,  the  leading  coaple  pladng  themselyee  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  the 
gentleman  sainted  all  the  ladies  in  torn,  and  hb  partner  the  gentlemen.  Bas- 
■ompierre  declares  that  the  doke  de  Montpenner,  only  a  yery  few  days  before  he 
expred  in  1608»  was  removed  from  lus  bed  purposely  to  witness  one  of  these 
dances,  which  was  performed  in  lus  own  palace  l^  some  of  the  young  nobility. 
We  may  suppose  the  term  brtnolt  was  deriTed  froin  the  romps  and  iqiroars  thai 
the  salnting  department  occamoned.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord  keeper,  at 
the  palace  of  Qreenwich  used  to  open  ihe  brawls  with  queen  Elizabeth,  and  his 
graceM  performance,  as  her  partner,  appears  to  have  mored  the  wrath  of  her 
half-brother,  sir  John  Perroi. 
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some  wounds  which  no  flattering  bahns  can  heal.  The  royal 
attentions  came  too  late  to  rcTiye  the  dying  chancellor :  his 
heart  was  broken. 

Elizabeth,  meantime,  who  had  not  yet  forgiven  Essex  for 
his  marriage,  hearing  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chancel- 
lorship of  Oxford,  which  became  vacant  at  the  death  of  Hat« 
ton,  ordered  the  university  to  choose  the  rival  candidate,  lord 
Buckhurst.  Essex  was  deeply  mortified,  and  being  then  en- 
gaged at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  wrote  to  one  of  his  Mends  at  home, 
'^  K I  die  in  the  assault,  pity  me  not,  for  I  shall  die  with  more 
pleasure  than  I  live  with ;  if  I  escape,  comfort  me  not,  for 
the  queen^s  wrong  and  unkindness  is  too  great.***  When  the 
king  of  France  sent  Du  Plessis  de  Momay  to  request  more 
troops  of  Elizabeth,  and  something  was  said  by  the  ambas- 
sador implying  that  the  earl  of  Essex  was  favourable  to  his 
master's  wish,  she  flamed  into  open  anger,  used  the  most 
bitter  expressions  against  her  offending  favourite,  and  finished 
by  saying,  ''  That  the  earl  of  Essex  would  have  it  thought 
that  he  ruled  her  realm,  but  that  nothing  was  more  untrue; 
that  she  would  make  him  the  most  pitiful  fellow  in  her  realm, 
and  instead  of  sending  the  king  of  France  more  troops,  she 
would  recall  all  those  she  had  lent  him.''*  The  astonished 
envoy  found  he  had  committed  a  desperate  blunder,  and  en- 
deavoured by  a  complimentary  speech  to  appease  the  storm 
he  had  unwittingly  raised;  but  Elizabeth  rose  up  abruptly, 
declared  herself  very  much  indisposed,  and  told  him  she  was 
compelled  on  that  account  to  cut  short  the  audience.  Du 
Plessis  then  offered  to  present  her  with  a  memorial  which  he 
had  previously  prepared;  but  she  haughtily  bade  him  give  it 
to  her  lord  treasurer,  and  swept  out  of  the  room.'  There  was 
a  personal  and  private  pique  which  actuated  Elizabeth  in  her 
scornful  treatment  of  Du  Plessis.  She  had  been  informed  by 
her  spies  in  Paris,  that  M.  de  Buzenval,  a  previous  ambassador 
at  her  court,  had  ridicided  and  mimicked  her  way  of  speaking 
French  at  a  dinner  party  at  the  house  of  Du  Plessis,  who  had 
been  highly  diverted  at  the  droll  blunders  it  was  pretended 
she  had  perpetrated.  As  it  was  beneath  her  dignity  to  retort 
>  Mordin.  •  M&n.  Da  Flenif  Mornay.    RaphL  •  Ibid. 
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by  satirizing  Buzenval's  bad  English^  she  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  appointment  of  Du  Plessis  as  ambassador-extra- 
ordinary on  this  occasion^  to  punish  him  for  the  amusement 
he  and  his  guests  had  had  at  her  expense,  not  only  by  the 
disdainful  manner  of  her  first  reception,  but  by  contradicting 
every  thing  he  said,  taking  offence  at  all  he  did  and  all 
he  left  undone,  and  finally  complaining  of  'Hhe  contempt  put 
upon  her  by  the  king  of  France  in  sending  a  fool  on  a  mis- 
sion of  the  greatest  importance/'  In  short,  Du  Plessis,  felling 
in  every  object  of  the  embassy,  Henry  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  Turenne  to  supersede  him.  Elizabeth  made 
it  her  study  to  give  public  proofe  of  her  respect  for  the  new- 
envoy,  whom  she  treated  with  the  most  flattering  distinctions^ 
in  order  to  mark  the  difference  of  estimation  in  which  she 
held  him  from  his  luckless  predecessor.  When,  however, 
Turenne  announced  the  appointment  of  Buzenval  as  his  suc- 
cessor, she  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  protested  ^'  that 
Buzenval  should  never  enter  her  presence  again.''  Buzenval 
and  Du  Plessis,  on  comparing  notes,  and  calling  to  mind 
some  of  queen  EUzabeth's  expressions,  suddenly  became  aware 
of  the  cause  of  offence  they  had  given  her,  and  marvelled  at 
the  activity  of  her  spies,  and  the  accurate  information  she 
was  able  to  collect,  even  in  regard  to  the  conversation  at 
private  tables  in  foreign  lands  where  her  name  was  in- 
troduced.* 

Elizabeth's  anger  against  Essex,  though  imperiously  and 
offensively  expressed,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
feverish  irritability  of  the  deep-seated  passion,  which  nether 
pride,  reason,  nor  the  absence  of  the  object  of  it  could  sub- 
due. She  menaced  and  reviled  him,  while  she  loved  him 
and  eagerly  desired  his  presence.  When  she  heard  how 
much  he  exposed  his  person  in  battle,  her  affection  took  the 
alarm ;  but  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  her  that  his  brother 
Walter  was  slain,  she  wrote  to  remand  Essex  home.  Mudi 
annoyed  at  this  order,  Essex  sent  sir  Thomas  Darcy  to  assure 
her  majesty,  that  if  he  withdrew  at  such  a  season,  he  should 
be  covered  with  dishonour.   He  had  already  been  reproached 

>  Memoirs  for  the  HiMoiy  of  Holland. 
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by  the  besieged  with  cowardice^  for  baving  failed  to  avenge 
bis  brother's  death;  whereupon  he  sent  Villars,  the  governor 
of  Bouen^  a  challenge  '^to  meet  him  on  horse  or  foot^  and 
by  personal  encounter  to  decide  which  was  the  better  man^ 
fought  in  the  better  cause,  or  served  the  fairest  mistress/* 
Villars  declined  the  combat  in  very  uncourteous  terms,  and 
added^  with  a  sneer,  '^  that  as  to  the  beauty  of  their  mis- 
tresses, it  was  scarcely  worth  his  while  to  put  himself  to 
much  trouble  about  that,''* — a  remark  that  was  evidently 
intended  to  indicate  his  contempt  for  the  long^stablished 
claims  of  her  majesty  of  England  to  be  treated  as  a  beauty : 
indeed,  as  Elizabeth  was  fast  approaching  her  sixtieth  year, 
the  less  that  was  said  by  her  friends  of  her  charms,  the  better 
it  would  have  been. 

Soon  after,  the  town  of  Gtomye  surrendered  to  the  united 
arms  of  France  and  England,  and  Essex  sent  sir  Robert 
Carey  home  with  letters  to  the  queen  announcing  the  news, 
and  entreating  further  leave  of  absence,  that  this  great  suc- 
cess might  be  followed  up.  Before  the  arrival  of  Carey,  the 
queen,  who  could  not  brook  the  slightest  opposition  to  her 
commands,  had  sent  Darcy  back  with  a  peremptory  order  to 
the  earl  to  return  without  delay,  as  he  would  answer  it  at 
his  utmost  peril,  with  commission  from  her  to  sir  Thomas 
Layton  to  take  the  command  of  his  troops.  Carey  gives  a 
lively  account  of  his  mission.  "  I  arrived,''  says  he,  "  at  Oat- 
lands  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  queen  was  stirring, 
and  conferred  with  her  council  on  the  subject  of  his  errand. 
They  assured  me  that  the  queen  was  so  determined,  that  it 
would  be  perilous  to  myself  if  I  attempted  to  urge  any  per- 
suasions for  the  earl's  stay  in  France.  About  ten  of  the 
dock  the  queen  sent  for  me :  I  delivered  her  my  lord's  let- 
ter. She  presently  burst  out  in  a  rage  against  my  lord,  and 
vowed  ^she  would  make  him  an  example  to  all  the  world, 
if  he  presently  left  not  his  charge,  and  returned  upon  sir 
Francis  Darcy's  coming  to  him.'  I  said  nothing  to  her  till 
she  had  read  his  letter.  She  seemed  meanly  [tolerably]  well 
contented  with  the  success  at  Gomye;  and  then  I  said  to 
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her,  'Madam,  I  know  my  lord^s  care  is  such  to  obey  all 
your  commands,  that  he  will  not  make  one  hour's  stay  after 
sir  Francis  hath  delivered  to  him  his  fatal  doom;  but, 
madam,  give  me  leave  to  let  your  majesty  know  beforehand 
what  you  shall  truly  find  at  his  return,  after  he  hath  had  the 
happiness  to  see  you,  and  to  kiss  your  band.'^^^  Carey  added 
"  that  the  earl  would  so  keenly  feel  the  disgrace  of  being  re- 
called from  the  post  of  danger,  that  he  would  give  up  public 
life,  forsake  the  court,  and  retire  to  some  cell  in  the  country 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  which  assuredly  would  not  be  long, 
between  his  grief  for  his  brother's  death  and  her  majesty's 
displeasure,  which,  both  together,  would  break  his  heart;  and 
then  would  her  majesty  have  sufficient  satisfaction  for  the 
offence  he  had  committed  against  her.^  The  queen  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  offended  with  my  discourse,'^  continues 
Carey,  ''and  bade  me  go  to  dinner.  I  had  scarcely  made 
an  end  of  my  dinner,  but  I  was  sent  for  to  come  to  her 
again.  She  delivered  a  letter,  written  with  her  own  hand  to 
my  lord,  and  bade  me  tell  him,  that,  "if  there  were  any 
thing  in  it  that  did  fdease  him,  he  should  give  me  thanks 
for  it/' 

"  It  is  evident,"  observes  the  noble  editor  of  Carey's  Me- 
moirs, "  that  her  own  heart,  not  the  pleading  of  Robert  Carey, 
however  moving,  drew  from  Elizabeth  this  letter.  She  satis- 
fied herself  with  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  Essex,  when  she 
could  not,  consistently  with  his  glory,  obtain  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him."  Carey,  who  was  perfect  in  the  delicate  art  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  humour  of  his  royal  mistress,  humUy 
kissed  her  hand,  and  said,  "  He  hoped  there  was  that  in  the 
letter  which  would  make  the  most  dejected  man  living  a  new 
creature,  rejoicing  in  nothing  so  much  as  that  he  served  so 
gracious  a  mistress."  So  peremptory,  however,  had  been  the 
mandate  sent  to  Essex  by  Darcy,  that  before  the  departure 
of  Carey  with  this  gracious  missive  from  the  queen,  he  had 
resigned  his  command  to  sir  Thomas  Layton,  and,  putting 
himself  in  a  little  skiff  at  Dieppe,  made  all  the  haste  he  could 
to  England.     Carey,  who  had  used  almost  incredible  expedi- 

>  Auto-biography  of  sir  Robert  Carey^  earl  of  Momuoath.  *  Ibid. 
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tion  to  bring  the  good  tidings  of  the  change  in  the  sovereign's 
mind  to  his  £riend,  did  not  arriye  till  two  hours  after  he  had 
sailed.     The  earl,  expecting  to  be  recdyed  with  an  outburst 
of  royal  fury  on  his  return,  found  himself  jdeasantly  mis* 
taken,  for  her  majesty,  charmed  with  his  unlooked  for  obe* 
dience  to  her  previous  summons,  used  him  with  such  grace 
and  favour  that  he  stayed  a  week  with  her,  passing  the  time 
in  jollity  and  feasting;  and  when  the  time  for  parting  came, 
she  with  tears  in  her  eyes  manifested  her  affection  to  him^ 
and,  for  repair  of  his  honour,  gave  him  leave  to  return  to 
his  charge  again.^    When  Essex  met  Carey  at  Dieppe,  he 
straightly  embraced  him,  teUing  him  ''that  when  he  had 
need  of  one  to  plead  his  cause,  he  would  never  use  any  other 
orator  than  him.''    Carey  then  delivered  the  precious,  but  as 
yet  unopened  letter,  and  Essex  said,  ''Worthy  cousin,  I  know 
by  herself  how  you  prevailed  with  her,  and  what  a  true  friend 
I  had  of  you,  which  I  never  shall  forget."     This  recon* 
dUation  between  Essex  and  the  queen  took  place  in  April 
1592.     She  kept  the  annual  festival  of  the  Garter  on  St. 
Oeoi^s-day,  at  Greenwich,  while  he  was  with  her,  and  was 
conducted  into  the  chapel  by  him  and  the  lord  admiral, 
Howard  of  Effingham,  in  the  robes  of  the  order,  her  train 
being  borne  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  two  of  her  ladies.' 
Elizabeth  visited  Oxford  again  this  summer,  in  the  month 
of  September,  to  do  honour  to  the  new  chancellor.  Buck* 
hurst*    From  Oxford  she  proceeded  to  Bicote,  the  seat  of  lord 
and  lady  Norris,  who  both  held  a  high  place  in  her  favour. 
Ties  of  no  common  nature  had  cemented  a  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  the  maiden  monarch  and  this  noble  pair.  Norris 
was  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  mi  Henry  Norris,  once  the  fa- 
vourite gentleman  in  waiting  to  king  Henry  VIII.,  and  after- 
wards the  victim  of  his  vengeful  fury  when,  being  involved 
in  the  accusation  that  was  preferred  against  queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  he  had  refused  to  purchase  his  own  life  by  bearing 
fSalse  witness  against  that  unhappy  lady.     Lady  Norris  was 
thedaughterof  the  generous  lord  Williams  of  Tame,  who  had^ 

>  Aato-biograpby  of  Robert  Carey,  earl  of  Moomoiiih. 
*  Histoiy  of  the  Orders  of  Eii]ghtfaood,bj^H.Nioolaf.  •  Hkhob. 
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in  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  great  adversity  when  under  the 
cloud  of  her  sister's  displeasure,  treated  her  with  such  pro- 
tecting kindness  and  munificent  hospitality  during  her  sor- 
rowful journey  to  Woodstock,  that  it  was  impossible  it  oould 
eyer  be  effaced  from  her  remembrance.  Elizabeth's  acquaint- 
ance with  lady  Norris  having  commenced  under  circum- 
stances so  romantic,  had  induced  a  greater  degree  of  perscmal 
familiarity  than  is  usual  between  sovereigns  and  their  sub- 
jects, and  her  majesty  was  wont  to  call  her,  caressingly, 
''her  dear  crow,"  in  allusion  to  the  blackness  of  her  hair,  or 
the  darkness  of  her  complexion^  a  hue,  ''which,"  as  Puller 
observes,  ''no   whit   misbecame  the  faces  of  her  martial 
offispring."     The  queen's  pet  name  for  his  lady  was  played 
upon  by  the  time-honoured  veteran  lord  Norris^  or  at  least 
by  his  representative,  who,  in  the  character  of  an  old  soldier, 
addressed  a  speech  to  her  majesty,  in  which,  after  telling  her 
that  he  was  past  the  age  of  martial  deeds,  he  says,  "My  hone, 
my  armour,  my  shield,  my  sword,  the  riches  of  a  young  sol- 
dier, and  an  old  soldier's  relics,  I  should  here  offer  to  your 
highness,  but  my  four  boys  have  stolen  them  from  me,  vowing 
themselves  to  arms."     Of  these,  the  valiant  sir  John  Norris 
was  then  commanding  the  English  forces  in  France;  sir  Ed- 
ward had   distiuguished   himself  in  the  Netherlands;  the 
others  were  serving  in  Ireland.     "The  rumour  of  their 
deaths,"  pursued  the  old  man,  "hath  so  often  affirighted  the 
crow,  my  wife,  that  her  heart  hath  been  as  black  as  her 
feathers.     I  know  not  whether  it  be  affection  or  fondness, 
but  the  crow  thinketh  her  own  birds  the  fairest,  because  to 
her  they  are  the  dearest.    What  joys  we  both  conceive, 
neither  can  express ;  sufiSce  it  they  be,  as  your  virtues,  infi- 
nite; and  although  nothing  be  more  unfit  to  lodge  your 
majesty  than  a  crow's  nest,  yet  shall  it  be  most  happy  to  us 
that  it  is  by  your  highness  made  a  phoenix  nest."     At  the 
end  of  this  quaint  speech,  the  offering  of  a  fiiir  gown  was 
presented  to  her  mqesty. 

The  mournful  tidings  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  four  brave 
boys  to  whom  allusion  was  proudly  made  in  the  old  man's 
speech^  was^  a  few  years  after  this  visit  to  Bicote,  communi- 
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cated  by  the  queen  to  lady  Norris  in  tlie  following  beautiful 
letter^  in  which  her  majesty  affectionately  addresses  the 
afflicted  fiiend  of  her  youth  by  the  quaint  iobriquet  which 
was^  of  course^  regarded  as  an  epithet  of  familiar  endear- 
ment : — 

"MlKB  own  DXAB  CbOW, 

"  AKhoagb  we  have  deferred  long  to  reprcecut  onto  yoaonr  grieved  thoughtfl, 
because  we  liked  foil  ill  to  yield  yon  the  first  refledaons  of  oar  misfortonee,  whom 
we  have  always  sought  to  cherish  and  comfort,  yet  knowing  now  that  necessity 
most  bring  it  to  your  ears,  and  nature  consequently  must  raise  many  passionate 
workings  in  your  heart,  we  have  resolved  no  bnger  to  smother  either  our  care 
for  your  sorrow,  or  the  sympathy  of  our  grief  for  his  death ;  wherdn,  if  society 
in  sorrowing  work  any  diminution,  we  do  assure  you«  by  this  true  messenger 
of  our  mind,  that  nature  can  have  stirred  no  more  dolorous  affection  in  you 
as  a  mother  for  a  dear  son,  than  the  gratefol  memory  of  his  services  post 
hath  wrought  in  us,  his  sovereign,  apprehenuon  of  the  miss  of  so  worthy  a 
servant. 

"  But  now  that  nature's  common  work  is  done,  and  he  that  was  bom  to  die 
bath  paid  bb  tribute,  let  that  Christian  cUscretion  stay  the  flow  of  your  im- 
moderate grieving,  which  hath  instructed  you,  both  by  example  and  knowledge, 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  hath  happened  but  by  God's  provid^[ice,  and  that  these 
lines  from  your  loving  and  gracious  sovereign  serve  to  assure  you  that  there  shall 
ever  remain  the  lively  character  of  you  and  yours  that  are  left,  in  valuing  rightly 
all  their  foithfol  and  honest  endeavours. 

"More  at  this  time  I  will  not  write  of  this  wiMent  subject,  but  have 
despatched  tlus  gentleman  to  virit  both  your  lord,  and  to  condole  with  you  in 
the  true  sense  of  our  love,  and  to  pray  you  that  the  world  may  see,  that  what 
time  cureth  in  weak  minds,  that  discretion  and  moderation  help  you  in  this 
accident,  where  there  is  so  opportune  occasion  to  demonstrate  true  patience  and 
moderation."' 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  of  the  personal  traits  of  royalty 
are  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  the  antiquarian  and 
genealogist.  A  channing  anecdote  of  queen  Elizabeth  is 
connected  with  the  following  romantic  piece  of  family  history 
of  the  house  of  Compton.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  the  heiress  of  the  wealthy  lord  mayor,  sir  John 
Spencer,  thought  proper  to  decamp  from  Canonbury-house 
in  a  baker's  basket,  on  the  shoulders  of  her  lover  sir  Henry 
Compton,  a  handsome  young  gallant  of  the  court,  who,  find- 
ing  his  suit  sternly  interdicted  by  the  rich  old  citizen,  had 
obtained  access  to  the  house  in  the  disguise  of  the  baker's 
man,  and  so  won  his  bride.  Sir  John  Spencer  refused  to 
see  his  daughter  again,  and  remained  angry  and  disconsolate 
>  Fuller's  Worthies  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  886. 
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for  many  months.  At  last  the  queen,  whose  intereesnon 
had  been  solicited  hy  the  wedded  loversj  had  reconrse  to  this 
prettjr  stratagem  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  She  invited 
sir  John  Spencer  to  become  her  gossip,  or  fellow-sponsor,  at 
the  christening  of  a  fSedr  boy,  to  whom  she  intended  to  stand 
godmother,  as  he  was  the  first-bom  son  of  a  young  oouplei 
who  had  married  for  love  and  lived  happily.  The  old  merchant 
replied,  ''That  as  he  had  no  heir  he  should  adopt  the  chfld, 
because  he  had  didnherited  his  daughter  •''  At  the  font  the 
queen  gave  the  new-bom  boy  the  name  of  Spencer,  and 
after  the  ceremony  revealed  to  sir  John  the  tact,  that  his  god- 
son was  his  own  grandson.  Under  her  majesty^s  gradoiis 
auspices  entire  reconciliation  immediately  followed.^ 

*  HiftoriM  oCKoUe  BritiBh  FamOiei^  bj  Heoxy  Drmmnood,  em^ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


FavonritiBm  of  Etsez—Qoeen  violates  the  privileges  of  pariiament — ^Her  theolo- 
gical studies — ^Translates  Boethins — Supposed  plot  against  her  life  by  Lopei 
— Her  letter  to  Henry  IV. — Her  persecution  of  thus  Puritans — H^iy  IV. 
and  her  portr^t'— Court  gossip  and  intrigues — Royal  pageantry  and  f&tes  to 
the  queen — Her  Norfolk  cousins — ^Disgrace  of  B(jbert  Oarey — ^His  attempts 
to  propitiate  the  queen — Her  stormy  interview  with  him-— Their  reoond- 
liation — Her  rage  at  Baleigh's  marriage — Her  parsimony,  and  abridgment  of 
naval  and  military  supplies — Quarrels  with  Essex — ^Her  jealousy  of  the  ftir 
Bridges — Essex'  expedition  to  Spain — His  loving  letter  to  the  queen— Grow* 
ing  influence  of  the  lord  admiral — He  is  created  earl  of  Nottingham — ^Dis- 
content of  Essex — Queen  makes  him  earl-marshal — Her  sjnrited  retort  to 
the  Polish  amhassador — ^Dispute  in  council  with  Essex — She  boxes  his  ears — 
His  petulant  behaviour  and  menace — Sickness  and  death  of  Burleigh — ^Elisa- 
beth's grief — ^Her  palaces,  dress,  and  appearance  in  old  age — Elizabeth  and 
her  bidiops — Her  fickleness — Facetious  remark  of  a  Windsor  carter— Her 
manner  of  evading  an  unwelcome  suit — ^Boyal  anecdotes. 

A  NEW  era  in  the  personal  history  of  queen  Elizabeth 
commences  with  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Essex  firom  his 
French  campaigns^  in  1592-8.  She  welcomed  him  with  un- 
disguised delight^  and  lavished  favours  and  distinctions  upon 
him  with  profuse  liberality.  He  returned  an  altered  man; 
the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  youthful  honour  had  given 
place  to  sentiments  more  in  unison  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
children  of  this  world.  His  residence  in  the  sprightly  camp 
of  the  gay  and  amorous  king  of  France  had  unfitted  him 
for  the  duties  of  domestic  life^  and  accomplished  him  in  all 
the  arts  of  courtly  flattery  and  dissipation.  Lady  Essex^  the 
wife  of  his  choice^  was  neglected  and  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, while  he  afiected  to  become  the  lover  of  a  princess 
three-and-thirty  years  older  than  himself,  as  the  surest 
method  of  rivalling  his  political  adversaries,  the  Cecils  and 
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Baleigh.  He  was  soon  recognised  as  the  head  of  a  riyal 
party, — ^a  party  that  cherished  more  enlightened  views,  and 
sentiments  in  greater  accordance  with  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  a  civilized  country,  than  the  iron  rule  of  Burleigh,  or 
the  inquisitorial  policy  of  the  late  secretary,  Walsingham. 
England  had,  indeed,  been  delivered  from  foreign  foes,  and 
civil  strife  had  been  kept  down  by  the  terror  of  the  halter 
and  quartering  knife,  but  the  oppressive  statutes  to  compd 
imiformity  of  worship  were  borne  with  irritation  and  im- 
patience by  Catholics  and  puritans  alike,  and  the  latter  party 
were  beginning  to  evince  a  determination  to  seek  redress. 

The  queen  had  now  governed  four  years  without  the  aid 
of  a  parliament,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the. year  1593,  the 
exhausted  state  of  her  finances  compelled  her  to  summon  a 
new  one.  On  its  assembling,  February  the  19th,  her  majesty, 
abandoning  the  character  of  a  popular  sovereign,  assumed 
a  tone  of  absolute  despotism,  and  told  her  lords  and  com- 
mons, by  her  new  chancellor  Puckering,  ''that  they  were 
not  called  together  to  make  new  laws,  or  lose  good  hours  in 
idle  speeches,  but  to  vote  a  supply  to  enable  her  majesty  to 
defend  her  realm  against  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  king  of 
Spain.'' ^  This  was  a  bold  beginning,  but  she  followed  it  up 
when,  on  the  election  of  the  new  speaker,  the  commons  made 
their  usual  request  ''of  freedom  from  arrest,  liberty  of  speedi, 
and  access  to  her  person:"  she  replied,  "that  their  first  prayer 
was  granted,  with  this  qualification, — ^that  wit  and  speech 
were  calculated  to  do  harm,  and  their  liberty  of  speech  ex- 
tended no  further  than  'ay'  or  'no;'  and  that  if  any  idle 
heads  hazarded  their  estates  by  meddling  with  church  and 
state,  the  speaker  shotdd  not  receive  their  bills."  The  peti- 
tion of  freedom  from  arrest  was  granted  with  this  pioviso, 
"that  it  was  not  to  cover  any  man's  ill-doings.  As  for  the 
privilege  of  access  to  her  presence,  that  was  wholly  to  de- 
pend on  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  her  majesty's 
leisure."^  It  is  conjectured,  from  the  menacing  tone  of 
the  royal  replies,  that  Elizabeth  had  reason  to  suspect  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  discussed  by  this  parlia- 

'  Joomals  of  Parliament.  *  IlndL 
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ment.  Its  first  measure  was^  to  frame  a  petition  requesting 
her  majesty  to  settle  the  succession.  The  queen  followed 
up  her  despotic  intimation  without  delay  by  committing 
Wentworth,  with  whom  the  motion  originated^  to  the  Tower; 
also  sir  Thomas  Bromley^  who  seconded  him,  and  the  two 
members  who  drew  up  the  petition,  to  the  Fleet.* 

Soon  after,  James  Morris,  a  bold  and  zealous  puritan  law- 
officer,  attempted  to  introduce  two  bills,  for  the  redress  of 
the  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  for  ameliorating 
the  penal  statutes.     Several  members  seconded  his  motion^ 
but  the  queen  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  discussion  by  sending^ 
in  great  wrath,  for  the  speaker,  sir  Edward  Coke :  she  told 
him  ''to  inform  the  commons,  that  parliaments  were  the 
creatures  of  her  will, —  to  summon  or  dissolve  them,  to 
nullify  or  give  eflFect  to  their  decisions,  according  to  her 
pleasure ;  that  she  was  indignant  at  their  presumption,  and, 
once  for  all,  forbad  the  exhibition  of  any  biUs  touching  the 
reformation  of  matters  of  church  or  state ;  and  commanded 
him  on  his  allegiance,  if  such  were  introduced,  to  refuse  to 
read  them.'^^     She  then  sent  a  sergeant-at-arms  into  the 
house  of  commons,  who  arrested  Morris  in  his  place,  in  her 
majesty^s  name,  and  carried  him  oflf  to  Tutbury-castle.'    He 
had,  however,  a  powerful  friend  in  the  earl  of  Essex,  to 
whose  intercessions  he  probably  owed  his  liberty;  but  when 
that  nobleman,  who  highly  appreciated  both  his  legal  talents 
and  his  integrity,  ventured  to  recommend  him  to  the  queen 
for  the  vacant  place  of  attorney-general,  her  majesty  acknow- 
ledged his  talents,  but  said,  "  his  speaking  against  her  in  the 
manner  he  had  done,  should  be  a  bar  against  any  preferment 
at  her  hands.'^^  The  commons,  having  been  thus  schooled  and 
intimidated,  kissed  the  rod,  and  passed  a  most  unconstitutional 
bill,  fiumed  and  sent  down  to  them  by  the  sovereign  herself, 
''for  keeping  her  majesty's  subjects  in  better  obedience.'' 
They  also  granted  her  two  subsidies  and  three-fifteenths. 
This  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  royal  expectations.   Three 

>  Mackmtoeh.  *  IVEwes. 

*  He  wrote  a  manly  letter  of  remonstnmoe  to  Burleigh. — ^Lodge's  Hhuk  toL  iL 

*  Esmx'b  lettersy  in  Birch. 
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subsidies  and  six  fifteenths  were  demanded  bj  sir  Robert 
Cecil,  and,  notwithstanding  some  few  objections,  were  ob- 
tained. The  queen  was  so  incensed  at  the  opposition  of  sir 
Edward  Hoby  to  the  grant,  that  she  imprisoned  him  till  the 
end  of  the  session.  Elizabeth  dismissed  this  parliament  in 
person  on  the  10th  of  April,  1593,  in  a  speech  which  the 
boldest  man  of  the  Plantagenet  line  of  monarchs  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  utter,  and,  from  the  lips  of  a  fe« 
male  sovereign,  it  must  have  had  a  startling  effect  on  an 
English  senate,  even  in  the  days  of  the  last  of  the  Tudors. 
After  reflecting,  in  bitter  terms,  on  the  attempt  at  opposi- 
tion to  her  will,  and  reiterating  the  haughty  language  she 
had  used  during  the  session,  she  spoke  of  the  menaced  in- 
vasion of  the  king  of  Spain  with  lofty  contempt,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying,  ''  I  am  informed,  that  when  he  attempted 
this  last  measure,  some  upon  the  sea-coast  forsook  their 
towns,  and  fled  up  higher  into  the  country,  leaving  aU 
naked  and  exposed  to  his  entrance.  But  I  swear  unto  you 
by  God,  if  I  knew  those  persons,  or  may  know  them  here- 
after, I  will  make  them  know  what  it  is  to  be  fearftd  in  so 
urgent  a  cause.'' 

Francis  Bacon,  whose  splendid  talents  were  then  begin- 
ning to  manifest  themselves,  had,  with  his  brother  Anthony, 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  queen  and  the  political  ani- 
mosity of  the  two  Cecils,  by  speaking  on  the  popular  side 
in  this  parliament.  Essex  indicated  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  by  interceding  for  them  with  her  majesty,  and  re- 
commending them  for  office;  and  when  she  petulantly  re- 
ftised  to  avail  herself  of  their  learning  and  talents  in  any 
department  of  her  government,  because  of  the  opposition 
they  had  presumed  to  offer  to  the  unconstitutional  measures 
of  her  ministers,  he  boldly  received  them  into  his  own  fist- 
mily  as  secretaries  to  himself.  If  any  other  nobleman  had 
ventured  to  do  such  a  thing,  a  Star-chamber  prosecution 
and  fine  would  have  followed,  but  Essex  was  a  privileged 
person.  What  might  he  not  have  done  at  that  moment, 
when  he  was  at  once  the  darling  of  the  people  and  the 
beloved  of  the  queen?     A  noble  field  lay  open  to  him, — 
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a  field  in  wliicli  lie  might  have  won  a  brighter  meed  of  f&me 
than  the  blood-stained  laareb  of  a  military  conqueror^  if  he 
had  chosen  to  act  the  part  of  a  true  patriot  bj  standing 
forth  as  the  courageous  advocate  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
his  country.  It  was  in  his  power  to  become  a  moderator 
between  all  parties.  Elizabeth^  childless^  and  descending 
into  the  vale  of  years^  yet  full  of  enei^  and  love  for  her 
people^  had  been  rendered  the  instrument  of  the  selfish 
policy  of  a  junta,  whose  great  aim  was  to  establish  an  arbi« 
trary  government,  before  which  even  the  peers  and  senate 
of  England  should  crouch  in  slavish  submission.  Her  good 
sense  and  great  regnal  talents  had  inclined  her,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  a  more  popular  system  of  government,  and  the 
influence  of  one  conscientious  and  enlightened  counsellor 
might,  perhaps,  have  induced  her  to  finish  her  reign  glori- 
ously, by  leaving  the  legacy  of  a  free  constitution  to  Eng- 
land. Essex  had  neither  the  moral  courage  nor  the  integrity 
of  mind  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  easy  and  lucrative  post  of  a 
royal  favourite  by  becoming  the  open  leader  of  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  Cecil  administration.  He  thoroughly  hated  both 
father  and  son,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  undermining 
their  credit  with  the  sovereign  and  traversing  their  measures ; 
but  when  he  might  have  attacked  them  boldly  and  success- 
fully on  the  ground  of  public  grievances,  he  was  silent,  lest 
he  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  queen.  As  a  holder 
of  patents  and  monopolies^  Essex  had  much  to  lose,  and  a 
double-minded  man  is,  of  course,  unstable  in  all  his  ways. 
When  Elizabeth  learned  that  Henry  IV.  of  France  was 

>  Mooopolifli  wwe  one  of  the  grett  abases  of  EHxabeth's  goremmenty  and 
impoeed  the  severest  dieck  on  the  oommerdal  spirit  of  an  age  of  enterprise 
and  industry.  The  moment  any  branch  of  trade  or  eommeroe  promised  to 
become  a  sonroe  of  profit^  some  greedy  cooitier  interposed,  and  spirited  of  the 
qoeen  a  patent  to  become  the  sde  proprietor  of  it  himself.  Bat  if  it  were  a 
mere  craft,  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  aristocracy  to  engage  in,  then  wealthy 
capitalists  ^qp&ed  to  Borldgh  for  the  licence^  with  ofllars  of  goUen  angels  fat 
the  pordiase  of  hii  good-wilL  Even  the  power  of  exporting  old  shoes  was 
restricted  by  the  queen's  patent  to  one  indiyidoal,  who  had  possessed  himself 
of  that  rare  privilege  by  means  of  either  money  or  ikYomr.--See  the  Hsts  of 
patents  in  Lodge's  Dlnstrations  of  English  History,  voL  iii.,  and  the  letter  of 
George  Looge  to  lord  Bnrldgh,  desiring  a  patent  ftr  glast-maldng^  iSlis't 
Boyid  Letters;  second  Series,  yoL  iiL  p.  157. 
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about  to  abjure  the  Protestant  taith,  and  profess  himself  a 
convert  to  the  church  of  Rome^  she  was  greatly  offended 
and  displeased^  and  in  great  haste  despatched  sir  Thomas 
Wylkes  to  remonstrate  with  him  in  her  name;  but  before 
the  arrival  of  her  envoy  the  deed  was  done^  and  Henry 
directed  his  ambassador^  Morlant^  to  soften  the  matter  to 
Elizabeth  as  much  as  he  could^  by  alleging  the  urgent  mo- 
tives of  state  necessity  for  the  change  he  had  been  induced 
to  make.  Elizabeth  would  not  listen  with  common  patience 
to  the  excuses  that  were  offered,  but  in  a  transport  of  indig- 
nation  penned  the  following  reproachful  letter  to  the  royal 

renegade : — 

''TO  THx  Knra  ov  Fbahcb. 

"Nov.  12, 1603. 

"  Ah,  what  grief!  th,  what  regret !  ah,  what  pangs  haye  adzed  mj  hetai, 
at  the  news  which  Morlant  has  oommanicated !  My  Ood !  is  it  poeahle  that 
any  worldly  consideration  ooold  render  you  regardlees  of  the  divine  displeasore  ? 
Cui  we  reasonably  expect  any  good  result  can  follow  soch  an  iiuqnity  ?  How 
could  yon  imagine  that  He»  whose  hand  has  sopported  and  npheUL  yoor  caoae 
80  long,  would  fiiil  you  at  yoor  need  ?  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  do  ill  that  good 
may  come  of  it !  Nevertheless,  I  yet  hope  your  better  feelings  may  retom,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  I  promise  to  give  you  the  first  place  in  my  prayers,  that 
Esau's  hands  may  not  defile  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  The  friendship  and  fidelity 
you  promise  to  me  I  own  I  have  dearly  earned ;  but  of  that  I  should  never 
have  repented,  if  you  had  not  abandoned  your  Father.  I  cannot  now  regard 
myself  as  your  sister,  for  I  always  prefer  that  whidi  is  natural  to  that  which  is 
adopted,  as  Ood  best  knows,  whom  I  beseech  to  guard  and  keep  yoa  in  the 
right  way,  with  better  feelings. 

"  Your  sister, — ^if  it  be  after  the  old  fiishion ;  vdth  the  new  I  will  ha?e 
nothing  to  do.  «E.  B.*'» 

Elizabeth  must  either  have  had  a  very  short  memory 
herself^  or  imagined  that  her  politic  brother  had  forgotten 
her  former  dissimulation  in  conforming  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  not  only  during  the  last  years  of  her  sister's  reign^ 
when  she  was,  of  course,  actuated  by  fear,  but  during  the  first 
six  weeks  of  her  own.  She  was,  however,  so  greatly  troubled 
at  the  apostacy  of  her  prot^gi,  that,  to  divert  her  grief,  she 
entered  into  a  course  of  theological  studies,  collating  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  fistthers  with  the  Scriptures.  She  had 
several  conferences  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the 
subject,  and  finally  composed  her  mind  by  reading  Boethiua 

>  British  Museum,  Cotton.  MS.,  'Htus,  c  7,  161.  The  original  is  in  Frendu 
Camden  has  given  a  very  looee  paraphrase,  rather  than  a  tnuwhtinn  ti  thia 
corioos  document. 
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on  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy,  of  the  five  first  books  of 
which  she  made  a  very  elegant  English  translation.^ 

An  attempt  being  made  on  the  life  of  Henry  soon  after,  by 
John  Chalet,  a  fanatic  student,  who  accused  the  college  of 
Jesuits  of  having  incited  him  to  that  crime,  Elizabeth  wrote  a 
very  curious  letter  of  congratulation  to  his  majesty  on  his 
happy  escape,  taking  care  to  introduce  an  oracular  hint  as  to 
the  future  dangers  to  which  his  person  might  be  exposed  from 
the  malice  of  his  Catholic  subjects,  whom  she  insinuates  were 
not  very  likely  to  give  him  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  his  change 
of  creed.  She  seems  to  imply  that  poison  would  be  the  next 
weapon  employed  against  his  life.  The  reader  must  always 
make  allowance  for  the  involved  and  mystified  style  of  Eliza- 
beth's diplomatic  letters,  which  Henry  of  Navarre  confessed 
he  never  could  understand.  This  curious  epistle  has  never 
before  been  published :  it  is  written  in  French,  and  is  without 
date.* 

QUXXK  EUZABITH  TO  THX  KlKQ  07  FlUVCI. 

"  The  oonrteoiit  and  honourable  reception,  mj  belored  brother,  wUch  yoa 
have  been  pleased  to  voachiafe  to  this  gentleman,  together  with  tiie  wish  yoa 
hftTe  testified  of  showing  the  same  good  offices  to  me,  render  me  so  infinitely 
obliged  to  yoa,  that  words  fiul  me  in  my  attempts  to  demonstrate  my  veritable 
thoaghts  in  regard  to  yoa.  I  entreat  yoa  to  bdieve  that  I  shoald  thhik  myself 
too  happy,  if  Fortune  shoald  ever  send  an  hour  in  which  I  coold,  by  speech, 
express  to  yoa  all  the  blessings  and  felicity  that  my  heart  wishes  yoa;  and 
Among  the  rest»  that  God  may  accord  to  yoa  the  g^race  to  make  a  difierence 
between  those  that  never  fiul  yoa,  and  qnrits  ever  restless.  It  appears  to  me 
that  gratitade  is  sacrifice  pleasant  in  the  sight  of  the  Eternal,  who  has  extended 
his  mercy  more  than  once  to  g^aard  yoa  in  so  narrow  an  escape,  that  never' 
prince  had  a  greater ;  which,  when  I  heard,  I  had  as  mach  joy  as  horror  of  the 
peril  thereof.  And  I  have  rendered  very  hamble  thanks,  on  my  bended  knees, 
where  solely  it  was  dae,  and  thoaght  that  He  had  sent  yoa  this  wicked  herald 
to  render  yoa  more  chary  of  yoar  person,  and  make  yoar  officers  of  yoar 
chamber  take  more  care.  I  have  no  need  to  remind  yoa  of  some  shops  where 
.  fine  drags  are  forthcoming,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  be  of  their  religion.  Yoq 
staid  long  enough  among  the  Hug^uenots  at  &rat  to  make  them  think  of  the 
diflfarence,  and  yoo  may  well  fear.  Ton  will  pardon  always  the  fltults  of  good 
affsction,  which  renders  me  so  bold  in  your  behalf;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  you  dare,  without  the  licence  of  licentiates,  do  so  much  fiv  your  surety 
and  honour  to  crush  this  single  seed,*  which  has  sown  more  tares  in  a  dosen 


>  Oamden, 
*  Autograph  letter  in  the  imperial  collection  at  St.  Petersburgh,  communicated 
by  permission  of  his  imperial  miyesty  the  emperor  of  Bussia. 

*  Meaning  the  severe  pnniahment  of  the  yoang  madman,  Chalet, 

VOL.  IV.  T  T 
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yean  than  all  Christian  princes  can  extenninate  in  as  many  ages.  God  grant 
that  they  may  be  uprooted  out  of  your  dominions!  Yet  no  pkrenaHque 
[fknatic]  can  lead  yon  to  such  just  reaaomng.  I  make  no  doabt  but  that  the 
Divine  hand  will  avert  from  yon  all  had  designs,  as  I  supplicate  very  humbly^ 
and  reoonmiend  myself  a  thousand  times  to  your  good  graces. 

"  Your  very  aflTectionate  «ster,     „  Euzabbth." 

About  the  same  juncture  a  plot  against  the  life  of  queen 
EUzabeth  was  detected  by  the  vigilance  of  Essex^  who,  through 
the  connexion  of  his  secretary  Anthony  Bacon  with  the  under- 
lings of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  had  received  a  hint  that  Ibarra, 
the  new  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  had  suborned  her  Jew 
physician,  Lopez,  to  mingle  poison  in  her  medicine.  This 
man,  who  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  her  majesty's  confi- 
dence, was  a  Spanish  subject,  had  been  taken  prisoner  in 
1558,  and  had  ever  since  been  retained  in  the  queen's  service 
on  account  of  his  professional  skill,  but  was  secretly  a  spy 
and  pensioner  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Elizabeth  would  not 
believe  the  charge,  because  Dr.  Lopez  had  presented  to  her  a 
rich  jewel,  which  Ibarra  had  sent  to  him  as  a  bribe.  Essex 
insisted  that  this  was  only  a  proof  of  his  art,  and  the  queen  at 
length  allowed  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cedls,  to  make 
an  investigation.  They  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Lopez,  and 
after  searching  his  papers  and  cross-examining  him,  both  Bur- 
leigh and  his  son  expressed  their  conviction  that  it  was  a  false 
accusation.  On  which  the  queen,  sending  for  Essex  in  a  pas- 
sion, and  calling  him  ^^  a  rash,  temerarious  youth,''  sharply 
reprimanded  him  for  bringing,  on  slight  grounds,  so  heinous 
a  suspicion  on  an  innocent  man.  Essex  left  the  royal  pre- 
sence in  sullen  displeasure,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  cham- 
ber, which  he  refused  to  quit  till  the  queen  had,  by  many 
coaxing  messages  and  apologies,  appeased  his  offended  pride. 
Essex,  however,  had  serious  cause  for  believing  his  informa- 
tion well  grounded,  as  it  was  derived  from  Antonio  Perez,  the 
refugee  secretary  of  PhUip  11. ;  and  on  further  investigation, 
he  obtained  such  evidence  of  the  fact  as  the  confessions  of  two 
Portuguese  confederates  of  Lopez,  Louis  and  Ferreira,  fur- 
nished. Perreira  swore  "  that,  by  direction  of  Lopez,  he  had 
written  a  letter  to  Ibarra  and  Fuentes,  offering  to  poison  the 
queen  for  fifty  thousand  crowns;"  and  Louis,  '^that  he  had 
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been  employed  by  the  same  aathorities  to  urge  Lopez  to  per- 
form his  promise*''  There  were  also  letters  intercepted,  which 
proved  a  plot  to  set  fire  to  the  English  fleet.^ 

When  Elizabeth  was  at  length  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
the  peril  firom  which  she  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  a  pious 
sentiment  was  called  forth,  indicative  a£  her  reliance  on  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  ^^  O  Lord ! 
thou  art  my  Qoi"  she  exclaimed ;  "  my  times  are  in  thy 
hand/'^  Lopez  acknowledged  having  carried  on  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Spanish  court,  but  steadily  denied 
having  cherished  any  evil  designs  against  his  royal  mistress. 
He  suffered  death  for  the  suspicion  he  had  incurred,  and  on 
the  scaffold  declared  "  that  he  loved  the  queen  as  well  as  he 
did  Jesus  Christ,'** — an  assertion  that  was  received  with  a 
shout  of  derision  by  the  orthodox  spectators  of  the  tragedy, 
who  considered  it  tantamount  to  a  confession  of  his  treason, 
as  he  was  a  Jew.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  been  fore- 
warned by  her  favourite  astrologer,  Dr.  Dee,  of  the  designs  of 
Lopez  against  her  life.^  Lopez  had  incurred  the  ill-will  of 
Elizabeth's  ministers  by  exercising  a  pernicious  influence  in 
her  foreign  policy,  especially  by  deterring  her  fix)m  giving 
effectual  assistance,  at  the  proper  time,  to  don  Antonio,  the 
titular  king  of  Portugal.  Burleigh,  in  his  letters  to  Wal- 
singham,  complains  bitterly  of  the  influence  of  Lopez,  and 
intimates  that  all  his  measures  are  traversed  by  his  secret 
practices  with  the  queen.^ 

Elizabeth  lent  don  Antonio  5000^.  on  the  security  of  a  va- 
luable diamond,  and  to  get  rid  of  his  daily  importunities  for 
its  restoration,  or  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  afford  further 
aid  in  prosecuting  his  claims  to  the  Portuguese  throne, 
she  was  &m  to  give  him  back  the  pledge  without  obtain- 
ing re-payment  of  her  money.*  On  the  death  of  don 
Antonio,^  she  addressed  the  following  remarkable  letter  to 
Henry  IV.  of  France  in  behalf  of  his  children,  more  espe- 
cially his  eldest  son : — 

>  Camden.    Ungard.    Afldn. 
*  Camden.  *  Had.  *  Aabrej'B  Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  yoL  iL  p.  814b 

*  Complete  Ambaoador.  *  Ibid. 

'  In  the  year  1695. 
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QusBN  Elizabeth  to  thb  Knra  of  Frikcb.^ 

^  If  the  spirit  of  one  departed  could  disturb  a  living  friend,  I  sboold  fear  that 
the  late  king  Anthony  (whose  sool  may  Ood  pardon)  would  pursue  me  in  aU 
places,  if  I  ^d  not  perform  his  last  request,  which  charged  me,  by  all  our  friend* 
•hip,  that  I  should  remind  you  after  his  death  of  the  good  and  honourable  offers 
which  you  made  to  him  while  living,  that  you  might  be  pleased  to  fulfil  them  in 
the  persons  of  his  orphans  and  son^'  which  I  must  own  to  be  an  oflSce  worUiy  of 
■udi  a  prince,  who  will  not  forget,  I  feel  assured,  the  wishes  of  him  who  can  no 
longer  himself  return  thanks,  and  that  you  will  not  omit  the  opportmuty  of 
being  crowned  with  that  true  glory,  which  shall  sound  the  trumpet  to  your 
honour. 

"  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  prescribe  to  you  what  It  befits  you  to  do^ 
but  submit  the  case  to  your  sound  judgment,  as  you  must  know,  better  than 
any  one  else,  what  will  be  most  8uitfd)le  to  the  state  of  your  realm.  Only  hav- 
ing acquitted  myself  of  my  charge,  I  implore  you  to  treat  tins  desolate  prince  so 
well,  that  he  may  know  who  it  is  that  has  written  for  him,  and  have  him  in 
your  good  favour,  praying  the  Lord  God  to  preserve  you  for  many  yean^ 
ndiicb  is  the  desire  of  «  Your  very  affectionate  sister, 

**  Elizabxth.'* 
The  fervent  orison  for  the  soul  of  don  Antonio,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  letter,  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the 
lingering  observances  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's practice.  The  puritans  were  much  offended  with  her 
attachment  to  crucifixes  and  tapers,  and  her  observance  of 
saints'  days.  They  did  not  confine  their  censures  to  private 
remarks,  but  published  very  furious  pamphlets  animadverting 
on  these  points.  Edward  Deering,  one  of  their  divines, 
preaching  before  her  majesty  one  day,  boldly  attacked  her 
from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  course  of  his  sermon  told  her,  '^that 
when  persecuted  by  queen  Mary,  her  motto  was,  tanquam 
omSy  ^  like  a  sheep ;'  but  now  it  might  be  tanquam  indomUa 
juvenca,  'like  an  untamed  heifer.*''*  The  queen,  with  un- 
wonted magnanimity,  took  no  other  notice  of  his  insolence 
than  forbidding  him  to  preach  at  court  again. 

Elizabeth's  aversion  to  the  growing  sect  of  the  more  rigid 
portion  of  her  Protestant  subjects,  who  eschewed  surplice  and 
liturgy,  strengthened  mth  the  strength  of  that  uncompro- 
nusiug  body.  She  perceived  that  they  disseminated  repub- 
lican doctrines  in  their  three-hour-long  sermons,  and  she 
knew  that  all  the  opposition  she  had  ever  experienced  in  the 

*  From  the  imperial  inedited  autogpraph  collection  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

s  This  young  prince,  don  Christofero  de  Crato,  served  gallantly  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  nav^  expedition  under  Howard  and  Essex,  and  so  well  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  storming  of  Gadiz,  that  the  lord  admiral  knighted  him 
on  the  spot.  »  Harrington's  Nug»  Antiquas. 
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house  of  commons  proceeded  from  that  party.  ''Thus/'  as 
Mrs.  Jameson  truly  observes,  "she  was  most  impatient  of 
preachers  and  preaching:  two  or  three/'  she  said,  ''were 
enough  for  a  whole  county.''  *  She  appears,  in  her  arbitrary 
attempts  to  enforce  uniformity  of  worship  and  to  crush  the 
puritans,  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  same  spirit  which  has 
led  one  of  the  statesm^-authors  of  the  present  times  to  de- 
clare, "  that  the  strength  of  the  dissenters  is  the  weakness  of 
the  crown."  Such  sentiments  are  the  parents  of  intolerance, 
but  the  divine  principles  of  Christian  love  and  fellowship  to 
all  who  confess  the  name  of  Christ,  were  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  short-sighted  policy  of  Elizabeth's  ecclesias- 
tical government,  which  alienated  the  hearts  of  many  a  loyal 
subject,  and  did  violence  to  the  consciences  of  good  and 
pious  men,  who  could  not  take  the  royal  edicts  as  their  rule 
of  faith.  As  Elizabeth  had  dwelt  with  Catholic  recusants,  so 
dealt  she  now  with  puritans ;  opposed  as  they  were  in  prac- 
tice as  well  as  opinions,  the  penal  statute  of  the  twenty-eighth 
of  her  reign  was  found  capable  of  slaying  both.  Barrow, 
Greenwood,  and  Penry,  three  leaders  of  the  puritans, — ^the 
last-named  of  whom,  under  the  quaint  title  of  Martin  Mar- 
prelate,  had  published  some  very  bitter  attacks  on  bishops, 
were  executed,  with  many  of  their  followers  of  less  note,  and 
the  gaols  were  crowded  with  those  who  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  pay  the  fines  in  which  they  were  mulcted  for  re- 
fusing to  attend  church.  The  Norman  bishop  acted  much  more 
sensibly,  who,  when  the  'red  king'  wanted  him  to  compel  a 
relapsed  Jew  to  attend  mass,  drily  replied,  "  Nay,  my  lord 
king,  an'  he  will  not  serve  God,  he  must  e'en  serve  his  own 
master  the  devil,  for  there  is  no  forcing  souls  to  heaven  against 
theii-  wiU." 

"Whoever  Elizabeth  displeased,  she  took  care  to  keep  a  very 
powerM  class  of  her  subjects,  the  lawyers,  in  good  humour. 
The  gentlemen  of  Gray's-inn,  with  whom  the  maiden  monarch 
was  a  great  ^favourite,  got  up  a  burlesque  masque,  called  the 
Prince  of  Purpoole,  for  her  amusement,  with  great  pains  and 
cost,  which  was  played  before  her  on  Shrove-Tuesday,  1594, 
1  Lives  of  Female  Soverdgns. 
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at  which  time  she^  with  all  her  courts  honoured  the  perform- 
ance with  her  presence.  After  the  entertainment  was  over, 
her  majesty  graciously  returned  thanks  to  all  the  performers^ 
especially  Henry  Helmes^  the  young  Norfolk  bencher,  who 
had  enacted  the  hero  of  the  piece,  and  courteously  wished 
that  the  performance  had  continued  longer/  for  the  pleasure 
she  took  in  the  sports.  The  courtiers,  fired  with  emxdation, 
as  soon  as  the  masque  was  ended  b^an  to  dance  a  measure, 
but  were  reproved  for  their  presumption  by  her  majesty,  who 
exclaimed,  ^'  What !  shall  we  have  bread  and  cheese  after  a 
banquet  ?^'^  She  commanded  the  lord  chamberlain  to  invite 
the  gentlemen  to  her  court  the  next  day,  when  they  were 
presented  in  due  form,  and  her  majesty  gave  them  her  hand 
to  kiss,  with  most  gracious  words  of  commendation  to  them  in 
particular,  and  in  general  of  Oray's-inn  '^  as  a  house  she  was 
much  beholden  to,  for  that  it  did  always  study  for  some  sports 
to  present  unto  her.^'  The  same  night  there  was  fighting  at 
the  barriers,  when  the  earl  of  Essex  led  the  challengers,  and 
the  earl  of  Cimiberland  the  defenders,  in  which  number  the 
prince  of  Purpoole  was  enlisted,  and  acquitted  himself  so  well, 
that  the  prize  was  awarded  to  him.  This  it  pleased  her 
majesty  to  present  to  the  goodly  Norfolk  lawyer  with  her  own 
hand,  telling  him  "  That  it  was  not  her  gift,  for  if  it  had,  it 
should  have  been  better;  but  she  gave  it  him  as  that  prize 
which  was  due  to  his  desert  in  these  exercises,  and  that  here- 
after he  should  be  remembered  with  a  better  reward  fixim 
herself.*'  The  prize  was  a  jewel,  set  with  seventeen  diamonds 
and  four  rubies :  its  value  was  ahimdred  marks.' 

Sir  Robert  Cecil,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  benchers  of 
Gray  Vinn  in  compliments  to  the  queen,  taxed  his  unpoetic 
brain  in  the  composition  of  an  oration,  which  was  addressed 
to  her  majesty  by  a  person  in  the  character  of  a  hermit,  at  a 
splendid  entertainment  given  by  his  father  to  her  and  her 
court  at  Theobalds  this  year.  The  character  was  chosen  in 
allusion  to  one  of  the  queen's  playftd  letters  to  Burleigh,  in 

*  The  entertainment  was  printed  under  the  title  of  Qesta  Grayorom,  and 
oocapies  farty-five  large  qnarto  pages. 

*  Gesta  Grayomm.  *  Ihid* 
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which  she  styles  him  the  Eremite  of  Tibbals^  and  addresses  him 
as  ''sir  Eremite/^  In  the  course  of  his  long  hyperbolical 
speech,  the  hermit  addresses  this  absurd  personal  flattery  to 
the  royal  sexagenarian : — 

'*  Bat  that  which  most  amaxeth  me»  to  whose  long  experience  nothing  can 
teem  strange,  is  that  with  these  same  eyes  do  I  behold  yon  the  self-same  queen, 
in  the  same  estate  of  person,  strength,  and  beauty  in  which  so  many  years  past 
I  beheld  you,  finding  no  alteration  but  in  admiration ;  insomuch  that  I  am  per- 
suaded, when  I  look  about  me  on  your  train,  that  time,  which  catcheth  ereiy 
body,  leaves  only  you  untouched." 

After  some  mystical  allusions  to  the  long  services  and  failing 
strength  of  the  aged  Burleigh,  the  hermit  recommends  the 
son  to  her  majesty^s  favour,  with  the  modest  remark,  "  that 
although  his  experience  and  judgment  be  no  way  comparable, 
yet,  as  the  report  goeth,  he  hath  something  in  him  like  the 
child  of  such  a  parent."  The  hermit  makes  a  very  catholic 
offering  to  her  majesty  in  these  words : — 

*'  In  token  of  my  poor  affection,  I  present  you,  on  my  knees,  these  poor  trifles, 
agreeable  to  my  profession,  by  use  whereof,  and  by  constant  faith,  I  live  free 
firom  temptatioiu  The  first  is  a  bell,  not  big,  but  of  gold;  the  second  is  a  book 
<^  good  prayers,  garnished  with  the  same  nietal ;  the  third  a  candle  of  virgin 
wax,  meet  for  a  virgin  queen.  With  this  book,  bell,  and  candle,  being  hallowed 
in  my  ceU  with  good  prayers,  I  assure  myself,  hj  whomsoever  they  shidl  be  kept, 
endued  with  a  constant  fidth,  there  shall  never  come  so  much  as  an  imagination 
of  any  sjnrit  to  offend  them.  The  like  thereof  I  will  still  retain  in  my  cell  for  my 
duly  use,  in  ringing  the  bell,  in  singing  my  prayers,  and  giving  light  in  the 
nigbt  far  the  increase  of  my  devotion,  whereby  I  may  be  f^  to  my  meditation 
and  prayers  finr  your  mijes^s  continuance  in  your  prosperity,  health,  and  princely 
comfort." 

Such  was  the  flattering  incense  which  some  of  Elizabeth's 
cabinet  ministers  offered  up  to  her,  who  held  at  that  time  the 
destinies  of  France  and  Holland  dependent  on  her  mighty 
will ;  but  it  was  more  pleasing  to  her  to  hear  of  her  beauty  than 
of  her  political  importance,  since  of  the  one  she  was  well 
assured,  of  the  existence  of  the  other  she  began  to  doubt. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  engaged  at  her  devotions  in  Green- 
wich church,  when  she  heard  the  distant  report  of  the  arch- 
duke Albert's  cannon,  thundering  thick  and  fast  on  Calais; 
and  starting  up,  she  interrupted  the  service  by  issuing  her 
royal  command,  that  a  thousand  men  should  be  instantly  im- 
pressed for  the  relief  of  the  town.'  Her  enthusiasm  did  not 
transport  her  into  the  romantic  ardour  of  sending  them  with 

1  Camden. 
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out  taking  due  advantage  of  Henry's  necessity.  Calais^  which 
had  been  lost  to  England  for  nearly  forty  years^  though  its 
restoration^  under  certain  conditions^  had  been  deceitfully 
promised,  might  now  be  regained.  She  replied  to  Henry's 
earnest  solicitations  for  assistance,  '^That  she  would  endea- 
vour to  deliver  it  from  the  Spanish  siege,  on  condition  that 
it  might  be  occupied  by  an  English  garrison.''  Henry, 
remembering  that  his  good  sister  persisted  in  bearing  the 
lilies  in  her  royal  escutcheon,  and,  despite  of  the  Salic  law, 
which  had  excluded  so  many  princesses  of  the  elder  line  of 
St.  Louis  from  holding  that  dignity,  claimed  the  absurd  title 
of  queen  of  France  from  the  victorious  Plantagenet  monarchs, 
who  regarded  Calais  as  the  key  of  that  realm,  declined  her 
obliging  proposal  by  his  ambassador  Sancy,  who  told  her 
majesty  fitmkly,  '^That  the  king,  his  master,  would  rather 
see  Calais  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  than  those  of  the 
English."  Henry  himself  facetiously  observed,  ''  If  I  am  to 
be  bitten,  I  would  rather  it  were  done  by  a  Uon  than  a 
lioness,* 

Notwithstanding  this  sharp  witticism,  some  n^otiations 
for  succours  were  continued;  and  Elizabeth  ofiFer^,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  tending  to  the  same  object,  to  raise  8000 
men  for  Henry's  relief.  ^'  By  whom  are  they  to  be  com- 
manded?" inquired  the  monarch  of  sir  Anthony  Mildmay^ 
the  new  English  ambassador.  ''By  the  earl  of  Essex," 
replied  the  envoy.  ''  Her  majesty,"  rejoined  Henry,  with 
a  sarcastic  smile,  ''can  never  allow  her  cousin  of  ^sex  to 
be  absent  from  her  cotillon."  When  Elizabeth  was  informed 
of  this  impertinent  observation,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Henry 
containing  but  four  lines,  which  so  moved  the  fiery  temper 
of  the  royal  Gascon,  that  he  had  scarcely  made  himself 
master  of  their  import  ere  he  raised  his  hand  with  intent  to 
strike  the  ambassador  by  whom  the  letter  was  presented  to 
him,  but  contented  himself  by  ordering  him  to  leave  the 
room,^  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  characteristic  btUet-^oux 
of  the  Tudor  lioness  will  one  day  be  brought  to  light,  as  it 
would  be  far  better  worth  the  reading  than  her  more  classical 

1  Hathieu,  *  Birdi. 
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epistles.  The  next  time  Henry  sued  for  her  assistance  in 
recovering  his  good  town  of  Calais,  she  refused  to  aid  him 
in  any  other  way  than  by  her  prayers.* 

Coquetry,  not  only  of  a  politics^,  but  a  personal  character, 
was  occasionally  mingled  in  the  diplomatic  transactions  be* 
tween  Henry  and  queen  Elizabeth.  ^^  Monsieur  Fambassa- 
deur,'^  said  the  French  monarch  to  sir  Henry  Unton,  on 
one  occasion,  '^this  letter  of  the  queen,  my  sister,  is  full  of 
sweetness  and  affection,  whereby  it  appeareth  that  she  loveth 
me,  which  I  am  apt  to  believe,  and  that  I  do  also  love  her  is 
not  to  be  doubted;  but  by  the  late  effect,  and  your  commis- 
sion, I  find  the  contrary,  which  persuadeth  me  that  the  ill 
proceedeth  only  from  her  ministers,  for  how  else  can  these 
obliquities  stand  with  the  profession  of  her  love?  And  though 
the  queen,  your  mistress,  be  a  complete  princess  of  great 
experience,  and  happy  continuance  in  her  reign,  yet  do  I 
see  it  fisdl  out  sometimes  with  her,  as  with  myself,  that  the 
passions  of  our  ministers  are  of  more  force  with  us  than  our 
wishes  and  authorities  with  them;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  her  estate  is  better  able  to  support  it  than  mine,  which 
is  the  more  my  grief,  being  forced  by  my  subjects  to  take 
that  course  for  their  preservation,  which  as  Henry,  her  loving 
brother,  I  would  never  do.'*  Sir  Henry  Unton  tells  the 
queen  that  he  assured  his  majesty  '^That  she  was  in  no 
respect  influenced  by  the  passions  of  her  ministers,  for  that 
her  sway  was  absolute,  and  all  her  ministers  conformable  to 
her  will,  and  never,  in  any  instance,  opposed  to  it.*' 

In  the  same  letter,  Unton  amuses  his  sovereign  with  a 
description  of  an  interview  between  Henry  and  the  fair  Ga- 
brielle,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  very  contemptuous  terms,  as 
"  very  silly,  very  unbecomingly  dressed,  and  grossly  painted.'* 
He  says  the  king  was  so  impatient  to  know  what  he  thought 
of  her,  that  he  took  him  into  the  most  private  comer  of  his 
bedchamber,  between  the  bed  and  the  wall,  and  then  asked 
him  his  opinion.  ^'  I  answered  very  sparingly  in  her  praise," 
says  the  discreet  ambassador,  ''  and  told  him  that,  if  with- 
out offence  I  might  speak  it,  I  had  the  picture  of  a  far  more 

>  Matbiea. 
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excellent  mistress ;  yet  did  her  picture  come  far  short  of  her 
perfection  of  beauty/^ — "As  you  love  me/'  said  Henry, 
"  show  it  me,  if  you  have  it  about  you/'  Unton  made  some 
difSculty  at  first,  and  after  exciting  the  curiosity  and  im- 
patience of  the  susceptible  monarch  to  the  utmost,  displayed, 
at  a  cautious  distance  and  with  a  great  affectation  of  mystery, 
not  the  semblance  of  some  youthful  beauty  of  the  English 
court,  which  from  this  preparation  Henry  must  have  ex- 
pected to  behold,  but  the  portrait  of  that  august  and  vene- 
rable spinster  queen  Elizabeth  herself,  who  was  in  her  grand 
climacteric.  Henry  was  too  quick-witted  and  well  practised 
in  courtly  arts  to  be  taken  by  surprise;  and  being  ready,  at 
all  times,  to  render  his  homage  to  ladies  of  all  ages,  affected 
to  regard  the  picture  with  the  most  passionate  admiration, 
protesting  "  that  he  had  never  seen  the  like,''  and  with  great 
reverence  kissed  it  twice  or  thrice,  while  the  ambassador  still 
detained  it  in  his  hand.  After  a  little  struggle,  Henry  took 
it  from  him,  vowing  "that  he  would  not  for^o  it  for  any 
treasure,  and  that  to  possess  the  favour  of  the  original  of 
that  lovely  picture,  he  would  forsake  all  the  world."  Unton, 
after  detailing  this  amusing  farce  to  her  majesty,  winds  up 
all  by  telling  her  "  that  he  perceived  this  dumb  picture  had 
wrought  more  on  the  king  than  all  his  arguments  and  elo- 
quence."* He  even  presumes  to  insinuate  "that  Henry  was 
so  far  enamoured,  that  it  was  possible  he  might  seek  to 
cement  the  alliance  between  England  and  France  in  a  more 
intimate  manner  than  had  ever  been  done  before ;  but  that, 
for  his  own  part,  he  prays  for  her  highness's  contentment 
and  preservation  in  that  happy  state  wherein  she  has  con- 
tinued for  so  many  years,  to  her  great  honour  and  glory."* 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  Henry  had  entered 
the  lists  with  his  royal  kinsmen,  the  princes  of  France,  as  a 
candidate  for  Elizabeth's  hand ;  and  when  he  was  about  to 
dissolve  his  marriage  with  his  consort,  Margaret  of  Valois, 
his  fjButhful  minister,  Bosny,  facetiously  observed,  "that  it 

>  Burleigh  Pftpen. 
<  Burleigh's  State  Papers;  Mnrdin's  edit.     It  was  Unton  w1k>  diallenged  the 
duke  of  Ghiise  to  single  combat,  for  his  injurious  speeches  regarding  qneen  Eliia- 
beth.    The  challenge  may  be  seen  in  Milks'  Catalogue  of  Hooonr. 
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was  a  pity  the  queen  of  England  was  not  a  few  years  younger, 
for  his  sake/^^ 

The  personal  interference  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  restricting 
the  si^>plies  of  ammunition  and  other  requisites  for  her  fleets 
and  armies  on  foreign  service,  continued  to  impede  her  mi- 
nisters and  officers  entrusted  with  important  commands.  Sir 
Bobert  Sidney,  the  governor  of  Flushing,  was  urgent  for  a 
supply  of  powder  for  the  defence  of  that  town.  The  queen,  at 
first,  positively  refused  to  send  any,  as  the  States  were  under 
an  agreement  to  furnish  it.  ''  But,''  said  sir  Rowland  Whyte, 
who  had  preferred  sir  Robert  Sidney's  request,  when  Essex 
told  him  that  the  matter  had  been  disputed  before  the  queen, 
and  she  was  pleased  that  five  hundred  pounds  should  be  deli- 
vered for  that  purpose,  ''  But,  my  lord,  there  is  no  powder  in 
the  town;  and  what  shall  we  do  for  powder  while  the  States 
be  resolving?"  To  this,  Essex  made  answer,  "That  he  would 
acquaint  her  majesty  with  it,  and  that  he  earnestly  dealt  with 
her  to  deliver  powder,  to  be  answered  upon  the  soldiers'  ge- 
neral pay ;  but  she  would  not  consent  to  it,  but  was  content 
that  it  might  be  deducted  out  of  their  weekly  lendings."*  In 
short,  there  were  more  demurs  and  debatings  on  the  outlay 
of  five  hundred  pounds  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  than 
would  now  take  place  on  the  sacrifice  of  five  hundred  thousand. 

Sir  Robert  Sidney  was  tired  of  the  difficult  and  onerous 
post  he  filled,  vexed  and  fettered  as  he  was  for  want  of  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  honour  of  his  country :  he  was, 
withal,  home-sick,  and  earnestly  solicited  leave  of  a  few  weeks' 
absence,  to  visit  his  wife  and  children.  Elizabeth  considered 
that  he  was  a  more  efficient  person  than  any  one  she  could 
send  in  his  place,  and  with  no  more  regard  for  Ins  feelings 
than  she  had  formerly  shown  for  those  of  Walsingham,  when 
she  persisted  in  detaining  him  in  France,  she  refused  to  accede 
to  his  wish.  Great  interest  was  made  by  lady  Sidney  with 
the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  and  the  ministers,  to  second 
her  request.  Among  the  presents  she  made  to  propitiate  the 
ministers,  Rowland  Whyte  specifies  boar  pies,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  orthography,  appear  to  modem  eyes  rather  queer 

>  Sully's  MemoiTB,  voL  ii.  *  Sidney  PaperB. 
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oflFerings  to  send  to  statesmen ;  they  were,  however,  esteemed 
as  very  choice  dainties,  and  were  sent  &om  the  Hague  by  poor 
sir  Robert  Sidney  for  that  purpose.  After  stating  "  that  my 
lord  of  Essex  and  my  lord  treasurer  have  their  bore-pies,  it  is 
especially  noted  that  lady  Sidney  reserved  none  for  herself, 
but  bestowed  her  two  on  sir  Robert  Cecil,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  second  her  suit  for  her  lord's  return;  nor  was  she 
disappointed,  the  boar-pies  proved  super-excellent,  and  so 
completely  propitiated  Mr.  secretary,  that  the  next  time  the 
petition  of  sir  Robert  Sidney  was  urged  to  her  majesty  by  her 
ladies,  he  knelt  down  and  besought  her  majesty  to  hear  him 
in  behalf  of  the  home-sick  governor,  and  after  representing 
the  many  causes  which  rendered  him  so  desirous  of  revisiting 
his  native  land,  entreated  her  majesty  only  to  license  his  re- 
turn for  six  weeks.''* — "  Those  six  weeks  would  be  six  months," 
replied  the  queen ;  ''  and  I  would  not  have  him  away  when 
the  cardinal  comes."  My  lady  Warwick  assured  her,  ''That 
if  any  call  on  her  majesty's  affairs  intervened,  he  would  pre- 
fer it  before  all  his  own  business ;"  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  kneel- 
ing, also  told  her,  '^  That  if  she  would  only  permit  his  return, 
he  would  leave  again  at  six  hours'  notice,  if  she  required." 
But  Elizabeth  provokingly  declined  giving  any  decided  an- 
swer to  these  solicitations,  which  from  time  to  time  were 
repeated  to  her,  year  after  year,  without  the  desired  eflTect. 
On  the  death,  however,  of  lord  Huntingdon,  the  husband  of 
sir  Robert  Sidney's  aunt,  who,  reftising  to  make  his  will,  left 
his  wife  in  great  difficulties,  her  majesty  relented.  She 
visited  the  afflicted  widow,  who  was  Leicester's  sister,  to 
offer  her  personal  consolation  to  her,  and  granted  the  long- 
delayed  leave  for  the  return  of  sir  Robert  Sidney,  that  he 
might  arrange  her  affairs.  So  great  was  the  fear  of  lady 
Sidney  that  the  queen  might  afterwards  deny  her  own  act 
and  deed,  that  she  retained  the  royal  letter  in  her  own  pos- 
session, for  fear  of  accidents  befalling  it,  and  only  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  her  husband. 

From  a  series  of  gossiping  letters,  in  the  form  of  a  diary, 

*  In  his  next  letter  to  mr  Robert  Sidney,  Bowland  Wbyte  writes,  "  The  bore- 
piet  are  all  delivered,  and  specially  much  commended  fbr  their  seasoning.'' — 
8idn^  Papers. 
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written  by  Rowland  Whyte  to  sir  Robert  Sidney^  we  gather 
many  amusing  particulars  of  the  intrigues  and  daily  events 
of  the  court  of  the  maiden  queen.  Elizabeth  is  frequently 
signified  by  the  figures  1500;  the  earl  of  Essex  as  1000; 
lady  Essex  as  66;  sir  Robert  Cecil,  200;  lord  Burleigh, 
9000;  lord  Cobham^  30;  Raleigh,  24;  earl  of  Southampton, 
8000 ;  and  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  c  c.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  cognomens  are  used,  we  give 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  the  letters : — 

''Upon  Monday  last,  1500  [the  queen]  showed  1000  [Essex]  a  printed  hook 
of  t — fs  title  to  a — a,  [the  crown].  In  it  there  is,  as  I  hear,  dangerous  praises 
of  his  [lOOO's]  vakmr  and  worthiness,  which  doth  him  harm  here.>  At  his 
coming  from  ooort  he  was  observed  to  look  wan  and  pale,  being  exceedingly 
troubled  at  this  great  piece  of  yillany  done  to  him.  He  is  sick,  and  oontinuea 
▼eiy  ilL  1500  visited  him  yesterday,  in  the  afternoon :  he  is  mightily  crossed 
fai  aU  things,  fbr  Baoon  is  gone  withont  the  place  of  solicitor." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Rowland  Whyte  says,  "  My  lord  of 
Essex,  as  I  writ  to  you  in  my  last,  was  infinitely  troubled 
with  a  printed  book  the  queen  showed  him ;  but  now  he  is 
prepared  to  endure  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  yet  doth  he 
keep  his  chamber.  My  lord  of  Hertford  is  committed  to 
the  Tower,  and,  as  I  hear,  two  Stanhopes  with  him,  but  not 
the  courtiers/^  The  pretence  on  which  Hertford  was  ar- 
rested was,  that  a  paper  had  been  found  in  the  possession  of 
a  deceased  civilian,  named  Aubrey,  implying  that  he  caused 
the  opinions  which  he  had  formerly  obtained  on  the  validity 
of  his  marriage  with  lady  Katharine  Gray  to  be  privately  re- 
gistered in  the  court  of  Arches.  His  third  countess,  Frances 
Howard,  came  to  sue  to  her  royal  kinswoman  for  his  liberty, 
but  could  not  obtain  an  audience,  though  she  received  espe- 
cial marks  of  attention  firom  her  majesty,  who,  we  are  told, 
''sent  her  broths  of  a  morning,  and  at  meals,  meat  from  her 
own  trencher,'^  besides  gracious  messages  to  assure  her  that 
neither  her  lord's  life  or  fortune  should  be  touched.*  ''  My 
lord  of  Essex,"  writes  Rowland  Whyte,  ''hath  put  oflF  the 

1  The  allnnon  thns  mysteriously  given  abore,  was  to  a  seditions  Catholic  pub- 
licatioii^  setting  forth  the  title  of  Philip  II.'s  daughter,  Clara  Eugenia,  to  the 
crown  of  England.  The  book  was  written  by  Persons  the  Jesuit,  under  the- 
feigned  name  of  Doleman,  and  maliciously  defeated  to  Essex,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  his  credit  with  the  queen. 

*  Sidney  Rtpers. 
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melancholy  he  fell  into  by  a  printed  book  deliyered  to  th6 
queen^  wherein  the  harm  that  was  meant  him  is^  by  her  ma- 
jesty's grace  and  favour^  tamed  to  his  good,  and  strengthens 
her  love  nnto  him ;  for  I  hear  that^  within  these  four  days^ 
many  letters  sent  to  herself  firom  foreign  countries  were  de* 
livered  to  my  lord  of  Essex,  and  he  to  answer  them/' 

Essex  took  care  to  propitiate  his  royal  mistress  by  all  sorts 
of  flattering  attention,  and  offering  that  allegorical  sort  ct 
homage  which  suited  well  the  sophisticated  taste  of  the  era, 
that  mixed  up  pedantry  with  all  the  recreations  of  the  court 
On  the  17th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  her  majesty's 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  caused  a  sort  of  masque  to  be  re- 
presented, which  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness:  ''My 
lord  of  Essex's  device  is  much  commenckd  in  these  late 
triumphs.  Some  pretty  while  before  he  came  in  himself  to 
the  tilt,  he  sent  his  page  with  some  speech  to  the  queen, 
who  returned  with  her  majesty's  glove ;  and  when  he  came 
himself,  he  was  met  by  an  old  hermit,  a  secretary  of  state, 
a  brave  soldier,  and  an  esquire.  The  first  presented  him 
with  a  book  of  meditations,  the  second  with  political  dis- 
courses, the  third  with  orations  of  brave-fought  battles,  the 
fourth  was  but  his  own  follower,  to  whom  the  other  three 
imparted  much  of  their  purpose  before  their  coming  in. 
Another  devised  with  him,  persuading  him  to  this  and  that 
course  of  life,  according  to  their  own  inclinations.  Then 
comes  into  the  tilt-yard,  unthought  upon,  the  ordinary  post- 
boy of  London,  a  ragged  villain  all  bemired,  upon  a  poor 
lean  jade,  galloping  and  blowing  for  life,  and  delivered  the 
secretary  a  packet  of  letters,  which  he  presently  offered  to 
my  lord  of  Essex;  and  with  this  dumb  show  our  eyes  weie 
fed  for  that  time.  In  the  after-supper  before  the  queen, 
they  first  delivered  a  well-penned  speech  to  move  this  worthy 
knight  to  leave  his  vain  following  of  love,  and  to  betake  him 
to  heavenly  meditation, — the  secretaries  all  tending  to  have 
him  follow  matters  of  state,  the  soldiers  persuading  him  to 
war;  but  the  esquire  answered  them  all,  in  plain  English, 
''That  this  knight  would  never  forsake  his  mistress's  love, 
whose  virtue  made  all  his  thoughts  divine,  whose  wisdom 
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taught  him  all  true  policy,  whose  beauty  and  worth  were  at 
all  times  able  to  make  him  fit  to  command  armies.  He 
showed  all  the  defects  and  imperfections  of  the  times,  and 
therefore  thought  his  course  of  life  the  best  in  serving  his 
mistress/'  The  queen  said,  ^'  If  she  had  thought  there  had 
been  so  much  said  of  her,  she  would  not  have  been  there 
that  night,''  and  so  went  to  bed.  * 

A  curious  inedited  letter  has  lately  been  discovered,  written 
by  queen  Elizabeth  to  her  royal  godson  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land, at  the  time  he  had  been  compelled,  in  consequence  of 
the  defeat  of  his  army  by  the  rebel  earls  at  Glenlivet,  to  take 
the  field  in  person,  to  quell  an  insurrection  she  had  taken 
great  pains  to  foment  by  the  encouragement  she  had  secretly 
given  to  that  turbulent  traitor  Francis  earl  of  Bothwell, 
with  whom  these  troubles  commenced.  The  afiectations  and 
involvements  in  the  style  of  this  epistle  render  the  sense  ob- 
scure in  some  places,  but  doubtless  the  recipient  party  had 
sufficient  due  to  all  the  taunts  and  bitter  inuendoes  it  con- 
tains. She  commences  with  reproaches  to  poor  king  Jamie, 
for  his  ungrateful  forgetfiilness  of  all  the  benefits  she  had 
rendered  him.  These  were  evidently  little  to  the  taste  of 
the  son  of  her  murdered  victim,  Mary  Stuart.  She  ironi- 
cally reminds  him  of  the  favour  in  which  he  had  held  simdry 
of  his  rebels,  notwithstanding  her  opinion  of  them ;  and  then 
angrily  upbraids  him  for  not  arresting  some  of  hers,  who 
had  been  received  into  safe  refuge  in  his  own  court,  when  he 
made  pretence  of  going  in  person  in  pursuit  of  them.  She 
breaks  into  vehement  reproaches  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  rewarded  her  for  all  her  care  and  watchfulness  in  his  af- 
fidrs.  James  would  have  had  more  cause  for  thankfulness  if  she 
had  troubled  herself  less  with  his  business.  She  twits  him 
with  her  presents :  it  would  have  been  amusing  if  she  had 
enumerated  them,  beginning  with  the  gold  font  for  his 
christening.  After  several  involved  sentences  in  depreciation 
of  James's  conduct  and  laudation  of  her  own,  she  adverts  to 
the  unwonted  length  of  time  that  had  intervened  since  she 
had  favoured  him  with  one  of  her  dulcet  epistles ;  and  ex- 
>  Sidney  Fbpcn,  ectitod  by  Collins,  vol.  t 
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plains^  that  this  indulgence  had  been  withheld  as  a  token  of 
her  displeasure  at  his  signal  ingratitude  in  having  made 
complaints  of  her  to  foreign  princes,  which  though  done  in 
a  secret  and  confidential  manner  by  James,  had  got  round 
to  her,  from  whom  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  long  con- 
cealed. Then  she  comforts  herself  for  his  evil  reports  of 
her,  by  declaring  that  her  sincerity  and  honourable  dealings 
had  won  for  her  so  high  a  reputation  for  honesty,  that  no- 
thing he  could  say  of  her  could  affect  her  reputation  on  the 
continent ;  and  concludes  with  the  obliging  assurance  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  evil  returns  he  had  made  to  her,  she 
was  willing,  if  he  expressed  his  regret  at  the  part  he  had 
acted,  to  assist  him  against  any  of  his  traitors,  if  he  should 
be  in  any  need  of  succour.  But  this  double-distilled  dose 
of  vinegar  and  wormwood  must  speak  for  itself,  being  a  per- 
fectly original  specimen  of  the  epistolary  genius  of  Uus 
mighty  female  sovereign : — 

Queen  Euzabeth  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland. 
"Mt  deab  Bbothsb,  (HolograpJL) 

'*  May  it  agree  with  my  deserts,  that  what  hath  heen  shoiiild  either  be  so  for- 
gotten as  it  be  not  acknowledged,  or  so  neglected  as  if  aught  were  for  tlewem  [?] 
that  meet  were  for  the  season.  Was  it  my  guilt,  or  yoor  error,  ihat  your  rebdi^ 
when  I  knew  they  were  such,  had  so  strong  hold  in  yoor  fiivour  as  many  a  mootli 
past,  or  you  were  pleased  to  count  them  but  yours  in  stanchest  sort?  Tes, 
when  they  were  fail  near  you,  they  must  not  be  seen,  but  so  handled  as  best 
merit  ooiM  scarce  crave  more.  What  needed  an  army  to  porsne  sndi  as  might 
so  soon  be  had?  Why  put  you  your  person  to  such  a  laborious  ooyo^^^^dien  many 
a  day  afore  you  might  with  less  ptdn  and  more  honour  have  had  i^iem  ?  But 
who  was  then  in  deep  lethargy,  that  gave  so  long  a  breath  to  so  evil  a  caose,  and 
bred  or  caused  doubt,  no  suspected  lack  (or  lett),  but  too  plain  an  o^erngfat  ? 
And  mnst  I,  for  all  my  warnings,  for  all  my  presents,  for  all  my  watchful  hoorly 
care,  be  so  well  rewarded  as  one  that  either  brake  vow  or  overslept  matter  fbr 
the  first  ?  I  never  knew  you  at  other  need  than  that  yoor  will  made  yon,  and  so 
that  turn  might  easily  be  borne  with  less  than  that  I  sent  yon  to  neig^ect 
yonr  causes.  Would  God  you  saw  as  well  your  diseased  state,  as  I  have 
narrowly  watched  to  see  it  preserved.  That  many  months  hath  passed  suioe  my 
letters  visited  you,  lay  not  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  that  deserved  it  not; 
bat  remember  what  courage  was  g^ven  to  proceed  further,  when  yet  the  thanks 
are  to  be  given  fbr  that  was  last  bestowed.  And  well  it  were  if  that  were  all ;  I 
irk  that  my  pen  should  write  the  rest.  Suppose  you  that  so  long  a  range  ai 
mine  hath  got  so  few  fiiends,  or  want  so  narrow  inteUigenoe,  as  that  complainii 
and  moans  made  to  foreign  estates  of  strait  dealings  made  by  such  as  ought  most 
to  have  helped  you  could  be  kept  secret  firom  my  Imowledge  ?  But  if  yoa  dioaki 
be  axed  what  you  would  have  done  more  than  pursue  them  to  your  oonflnes,  I 
think  yon  would  have  answered  them  at  leisure,  to  make  them  Mappoee  mors 
than  could  be  said.     Now,  dear  brother,  think  with  younelf  what  moyem  this  is 
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lo  get  a  new  or  kipe  [keep]  an  dd.  I  am  more  sorry  that  by  my  erample  thq^ 
may  have  cause  to  doubt  your  true  kunre  [?]  to  them,  who  better  and  firmer 
have  had  so  evil  requital.  There  is  nor  king  nor  potentate  to  whom,  I  thank 
God,  I  need  yield  aooount  of  my  actions;  and  yet  so  nnoere  they  shall  ever  be^ 
M  they  shall  ever  pass  current  with  honour  amidst  all  their  censures,  and  will  dis- 
dain that  any  have  the  precedence  of  both  my  words  and  actions,  which  even 
themselves  have  given  me  so  good  testimony,  that  I  believe  your  persuasions 
came  too  late  to  make  Hiem  believe  this  contrary. 

"Judge,  now,  with  me,  whether  my  silence  have  had  just  ground,  and 
whether  any  of  my  rank,  if  I  had  used  them  so,  would  have  forgotten  so  «»- 
9eenUng  a  part  ?  And  yet,  for  all  this,  if  I  may  perceive  you  regret  such  a  trait- 
ment,  and  to  assure  to  bide  such  one  to  me  as  you  affirm  you  shall  be,  I  tioere 
[swear  ?]  that  if  any  of  your  traitors,  with  tlieir  combined  faction,  shall  find  me 
awake,  having  no  drowsy  hmmer,  when  your  affiurs  need  a  tpidy  [speedy]  assis- 
tance, and  would  not  have  you  doubt  that  I  trust  more  at  our  enemies'  hands ; 
but  the  worst  they  can,  and  the  most  they  may,  if  you  had  believed  it  as  well, 
year  lords  had  not  been  in  place  for  aid,  nor  out  of  your  hands  to  treat  as  yoa 
list  With  my  assured  afiection  to  your  person,  and  for  your  good,  I  end,  com- 
mitting yoa  to  Gkxl's  safisst  tuition.  "  Your  affectionate  sister, 

"Elizabeth,  R." 
Addrefsed-— "To  our  dearest  Brother,  the  King  of  Scots." 
JBndortsd — "  September  lOtb,  1596.    Queen  of  Ingland,  with  her  own  hand, 
writt  to  the  king  of  Scotland."^ 

What  reply  James  made  to  this  agreeable  missive  we  know 
not,  but  as  he  had  the  good  luck  to  return  triumphantly 
from  his  'Woyage,''  as  Elizabeth  cynically  terms  his  cam- 
paign against  his  rebellious  lords  of  the  Romish  faith,  he 
could  the  more  easily  digest  the  comments  of  his  illustrious 
neighbour  on  the  insurrection.  Just  before  Christmas  the 
same  year,  Elizabeth  was  magnificently  entertained  by  one  of 
her  great  crown  officers.  The  particulars  are  thus  quaintly 
detailed  by  the  lively  pen  of  Rowland  Whyte :  "  Her  ma- 
jesty,^ says  he,  '*  is  in  good  health.  On  Thursday  she  dined 
at  Kew,  my  lord  keeper's  house,  who  lately  obtained  of  her 
majesty  his  suit  for  100/.  a-year,  land  in  fee-farm :  her  en- 
tertainment  for  that  meal  was  exceedingly  costly.  At  her 
first  'lighting,  she  had  a  fine  fan,  with  a  handle  garnished 
with  diamonds.  When  she  was  in  the  middle  way  between 
the  garden  gate  and  the  house,  there  came  running  towards 
her  one  with  a  nosegay  in  his  hand,  and  delivered  it  to  her, 
with  a  very  well-penned  speech.     It  had  in  it  a  very  rich 

*  Grateful  acknowledgments  are  ofiered  to  the  honourable  John  Stuart  for  the 
permission,  courteously  granted,  to  enrich  the  present  edition  of  the  biography 
of  queen  Elizabeth  with  a  transcript  of  this  curious  historical  document,  lately 
discovered  in  the  charter-room  of  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Moray,  in  Donibrissal- 
house,  and  never  before  printed. 
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jewels  with  many  pendants  of  unfirld  diamonds^^  valoed  al 
400/.  at  least.  After  dinner^  in  her  privy-chamber,  he  gave 
her  a  fair  pair  of  virginals.  In  her  bed-chamber  he  pre- 
sented her  with  a  fine  gown  and  Juppin,  [petticoat^]  whidi 
things  were  pleasing  to  her  highness;  and  to  grace  bis 
lordship  the  more/'  adds  the  sly  narrator^  ''she  of  herself 
took  from  him  a  salt,  a  spoon,  and  a  fork  of  £ur  agate.'' 
There  were  merry  doings  in  the  maiden  court  at  this  season^ 
when  the  unremitting  homage  of  the  handsome  master  of 
the  horse  kept  the  queen  in  constant  good  humour,  and  all 
was  gaiety  and  sunshine.  ''At  our  court,''  notes  Rowland 
Whyte,  "the  queen  is  well, — ever  may  it  be  so;  and  the 
fEor  ladies  do  daily  trip  the  measures  in  the  coundl-diam- 
ber.  I  was  at  court  this  morning,  where  nothing  is  so 
much  thought  upon  as  dancing  and  playing.  Some  were 
there  hoping  for  preferment,  as  my  lord  North  and  sir  Hemy 
Leigh :  they  play  at  cards  with  the  queen,  which  is  like  to 
be  all  the  honour  that  will  fall  to  them  this  year.  The 
queen  chid  my  lord  Lincoln  that  he  doth  not  giro  his  daugh- 
ter better  maintenance.  The  queen  went  this  day  to  the 
chapel,  very  princelike,  and  in  very  good  health.^' 

The  disappointment  of  one  of  her  relatives  in  obtaining  a 
wealthy  match  was  made  matter  of  complaint  to  the  queen 
about  this  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  notice  from 
Rowland  Whyte's  secret  budget  to  his  patron  abroad:  "Sir 
George  Carey  takes  it  unkindly  that  my  lord  of  Pembroke 
broke  oflF  the  match  between  my  lord  Herbert  and  his  dangh* 
ter,  and  told  the  queen  it  was  because  he  would  not  assure 
him  one  thousand  pounds  a-year,  which  comes  to  his  daogh- 
ter  as  the  next  a-khi  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn."  "What  kin  to 
that  queen  could  Carey  have  considered  queen  Ehxabeth 
herself,  when  he  thus  spoke  of  the  grand-daughter  of  Mary 
Boleyn?  But  Elizabeth,  while  she  bestowed  a  very  rca- 
sonable  degree  of  favour  on  her  maternal  kindred,  alwajs 
seems  to  have  kept  her  own  immediate  connexion  with 
the  unfortunate  and  dishonoured  name  of  Anne  Boleyn 
in  the  shade.    One  day  a  person  approached  queen  Eliza- 

'  Diamondi  withoot  a  fcnL 
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beth  with  a  petition,  tinder  pretence  of  kindred.  The 
qneen  was  too  wise  to  repel  the  audacious  suitor  with 
any  degree  of  haughtiness,  much  less  did  she  attempt  to 
contest  the  claim,  being  well  aware  that  a  numerous  class  of 
second-rate  gentry  in  Norfolk  could  prove  relationship  to 
her,  in  no  very  distant  degree,  through  the  Boleyns ;  but 
she  briefly  and  wittily  replied,  ''Friend,  grant  it  may  be 
so.  Dost  think  I  am  boimd  to  keep  all  my  kindred?  Why, 
that's  the  way  to  make  me  a  beggar.'^  * 

The  precious  firagment  of  an  inedited  letter  has  lately  been 
handed  over  to  me  by  that  courteous  antiquary,  J.  Adey  Bep- 
ton,  esq.,  having  been  discovered  by  him  among  the  family 
papers  of  a  learned  genealogist  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Francis  Doughty,  esq.,  giving  a  very  racy  account  of  the  gra- 
cious reception  vouchsafed  by  the  maiden  monarch  to  some  of 
her  maternal  kinsfolk  of  the  name  of  Browne,  who,  simple- 
minded  people  as  they  were,  undertook  a  journey  to  court  on 
purpose  to  have  the  honour  of  claiming  cousinship  with  their 
queen.  Mr.  Doughty  introduces  the  subject  by  stating  that 
Edward  Browne,  of  Caistor  and  Great  Porland,  near  Norwich, 
married  Elizabeth  Payne,  who  was  a  gentlewoman  excellently 
and  highly  descended,  being  cousin-german  only  once  re- 
moved firom  queen  Elizabeth;  her  father,  Thomas  Payne, 
having  married  the  daughter  of  sir  Edward  Bulleyne,  knight, 
who  was  the  son  of  sir  William  Bulleyne,  of  Blickling.  The 
Brownes  who  desired  to  be  recognised  as  the  near  connexions 
in  blood  to  their  haughty  liege  lady,  were  the  offspring  of 
this  alliance. 

The  following  brief  record  of  how  they  sped  at  their  pre- 
sentation to  their  august  kinswoman  is  thus  drily  penned  by 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  aspirants  for  this  honour :  "  I  have 
credibly  heard  doings  of  the  said  late  curious  alliances  in 
blood  of  this  county,  [who]  towards  the  latter  end  of  her 
reign  went  to  present  themselves  before  her  majesty,  amongst 
whom  my  grandfather  Browne  was  one ;  and  that  they  were 
brought  into  her  majesty's  presence  by  the  lord  Hunsdon,  also 
all  their  kinsman/^  meaning  that  he  stood  in  the  same  degree 

'  L*£etr:iiigo. 
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of  relationsliip  both  to  the  queen  and  these  Brownes,  he 
being  her  lord  chamberlain  withal^  whose  duty  it  was  to  name 
and  describe  them  with  all  due  ceremony;  '^who/^  continues 
the  document^  '^  acquainting  her  majesty  therewith,  she^  first 
standing  up  and  looking  upon  them,  swore  by  her  extraordi- 
nary oath,  that  she  thought  no  prince  in  Christendom  had  so 
many  beggarly  kindred  as  she  had;  which  put  most  or  all  of 
them  so  far  out  of  countenance,  it  made  them  wish  they  had 
stayed  at  home.  But  in  the  end  the  queen,  who  peroeiTed 
the  design  few  of  them  understood,  told  them  '  There  were 
none  of  them  but  so  long  as  they  did  well  she  would  acknow- 
ledge ;  nor  any  of  them,  that  in  case  they  did  ill,  whom  she 
would  not  leave  to  the  law/  And  so,  with  this  favour,  she 
dismissed  them/'  It  may,  perhaps,  increase  the  interest  of 
this  characteristic  anecdote  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the 
generation  of  Brownes  who  met  with  this  mortifying  repulse 
from  Elizabeth,  were  the  grandchildren  of  the  hard-hearted 
lady  Boleyn  who  took  upon  herself  the  base  office  of  embit- 
tering the  last  days  of  poor  Anne  Boleyn  by  taunting  her 
¥rith  past  grudges  between  them,  and  playing  the  part  of  a 
spy  and  informer  in  order  to  supply  evidence  of  a  murderooa 
character  against  that  unhappy  lady,  which  might  serve  as  a 
pretext  to  Henry  for  bringing  her  to  the  block.  Truly,  the 
daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  had  little  inducement  to  look  with 
&vour  on  the  descendants  of  such  a  woman. 

Robert  Carey,  lord  Hunsdon's  youngest  son,  was  a  great 
favourite  with  his  royal  mistress,  till  he  rashly  committed  the 
offence  of  wedding  a  fair  and  virtuous  gentlewoman.  When 
Elizabeth  heard  that  he  had  presumed  to  take  to  himself  a 
wife,  she  manifested  so  much  displeasure,  that  the  luckless 
bridegroom  durst  not  make  his  appearance  at  court,  even  when 
his  business  most  required  it.  At  length,  being  weary  of  hia 
banishment,  and  the  ill  turn  a  vexatious  law-suit  in  which  he 
was  engaged  was  likely  to  take  in  consequence  of  his  absence;, 
he  came  and  took  lodgings,  very  privately,  at  Windsor,  having 
heard  that  her  majesty  meant  to  have  a  great  triumph  there 
on  her  coronation-day,  and  that  signal  preparations  were 
making  for  the  course  of  the  field  and  the  tourney.    He  then 
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iresolved  to  take  a  part  in  the  games^  under  the  name  and 
character  of  "  the  forsaken  knight,"  and  prepared  a  present 
for  the  qneen^  which,  together  with  his  trappings,  cost  him 
four  hundred  pounds.^  ''  I  was  the  forsaken  knight,"  says 
he,  ''that  had  vowed  solitariness;  hut  hearing  of  this  great 
triumph,  thought  to  honour  my  mistress  with  my  best  service, 
and  then  to  return  to  my  wonted  mourning."  The  device 
did  not,  we  may  suppose,  pass  unnoticed  by  the  queen,  whose 
quick  glance  failed  not  to  detect  every  thing  out  of  the  com- 
mon  course ;  for  nothing  passed,  whether  abroad  or  at  home^ 
with  which  she  was  not  acquainted.  The  theatrical  nature  of 
the  character,  and  the  submissive  homage  that  was  offered  to 
her,  were  also  well  calculated  to  please  her ;  but  as  she  had  no 
immediate  occasion  for  his  services  just  then,  she  permitted 
the  forsaken  knight  still  to  remain  under  the  doud  of  her 
displeasure. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  king  of  Scotland  sent  word  to 
sir  John  Carey,  the  eldest  brother  of  our  knight,  and  marshal 
of  Berwick,  that  he  had  something  of  great  importance  to  com* 
municate  to  the  queen  of  England,  with  which  he  would  not 
trust  her  ambassador,  nor  any  one  but  himself,  the  lord 
Hunsdon,  or  one  of  his  sons.  Sir  John  Carey  sent  the  letter 
to  his  father,  who  communicated  it  to  the  queen,  and  asked 
her  pleasure.  '^  She  was  not  willing,"  says  sir  Robert  Carey, 
**  that  my  brother  should  stir  out  of  the  town,  but  knowing, 
though  she  would  not  know,  that  I  was  in  the  court,  she  said,  'I 
hear  your  fine  son,  that  has  lately  married  so  worthily,  is  here* 
abouts;  send  Atwi,  if  you  will,  to  know  the  king^s  pleasure.'  My 
father  answered,  'that  I  would  gladly  obey  her  commands.' 
*  No,'  said  she ;  '  do  you  bid  him  go,  for  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.'  My  father  came  and  told  me  what  had  passed.  I 
thought  it  hard  to  be  sent  without  seeing  her,  for  my  father 
told  me  plainly,  '  that  she  would  neither  speak  with  me  nor 
see  me.' — '  Sir,'  said  I, '  if  she  be  on  such  hard  terms  with  me, 
I  had  need  be  wary  what  I  do.  If  I  go  to  the  king  without 
her  especial  licence,  it  were  in  her  power  to  hang  me  on  my 
xetum ;  and  for  any  thing  I  see,  it  were  ill  trusting  her.*  My 

*  Anto-lnqgniphy  of  nr  Bobert  Carey* 
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father  went  merrily  to  the  queen^  and  told  her  what  I  said; 
she  answered^  '  K  the  gentleman  be  so  mistmstfnl^  let  the 
secretary  make  a  safe-conduct  to  go  andcome^  and  I  will  sign 
it/^^*  On  these  conditions  young  Carey,  who  proved  himself 
on  this  occasion  a  genuine  scion  of  the  same  determined  and 
diplomatic  stock  from  which  his  royal  mistress  was  maternally 
descended,  accepted  the  commission  and  hastened  into  Scot- 
land, passing,  however,  one  night  at  Carlisle  with  his  wife, — 
her  for  whose  sake  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
queen. 

The  secret  communication  the  king  of  Scots  was  desirous 
of  making  to  his  good  sister  of  England,  Carey  has  not  dis- 
closed.    At  his  desire  a  written,  not  a  verbal,  communication 
was  addressed  by  king  James  to  her  majesty :  '^  I  had  my 
despatch,*^  says  he, '' within  four  days,  and  made  all  the  haste 
I  could  with  it  to  Hampton-Court,  and  arrived  there  on 
St.  Stephen's-day,  in  the  afternoon.     Dirty  as  I  was,  I  came 
into  the  presence,  where  I  found  the  lords  and  ladies  dancing. 
The  queen  was  not  there ;  my  &ther  went  to  her,  to  let  her 
know  that  I  was  returned.     She  willed  him  to  take  my  mes- 
sage or  letters,  and  bring  them  to  her."    The  young  diplo- 
matist was,  as  before  observed,  one  of  her  own  blood,  and  net 
to  be  treated  like  an  easy  slipper,  to  be  used  for  convenience, 
and  then  kicked  into  a  corner  with  contempt  as  soon  as  her 
purpose  was  served.     He  boldly  refused  to  send  the  letter^ 
by  his  father,  telling  him  "  that  he  would  neither  trust  him, 
nor  any  one  else,  with  what  he  had  to  deliver."    The  stout  old 
lord,  finding  his  son  so  determined,  reported  his  audacity  to 
the  queen.     ''With  much  ado,'*  continues  Carey,  "I  was 
called  in,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  her.     Our  first  encounter 
was  stormy  and  terrible,  which  I  passed  over  with  silence. 
Aiter  she  had  spoken  her  pleasure  of  me  and  m^  tpife, 
I  told  her  she  herself  was  in  fault  for  my  marriage;  and 
that  if  she  had  but  graced  me  with  the  least  of  her  fiivours^ 
I  had  never  left  her  nor  her  court;  and  seeing  she  was  the 
chief  cause  of  my  misfortunes,  I  would  never  oflF  my  knees  till 
I  had  kissed  her  hand,  and  obtained  my  pardon.    She 
1  Auto-lnography  ci  air  Bobert  Carey,  eari  of  Monmoatli. 
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not  displeased  with  my  excuse^  and  before  we  parted  we  grew 
good  firiends/^*  This  stormy  explosion  and  abuse  of  poor  Carey 
and  his  wife  actually  took  place  before  her  majesty's  curiosity 
was  gratified  by  learning  the  mighty  matter  which  her  royal 
brother  of  Scotland  was  so  eager  to  commimicate^  since>  for- 
getting the  dignity  of  the  sovereign^  she  thought  proper  to 
give  vent  to  her  temper  as  a  woman  in  the  first  instance. 
''Then/'  pursues  Carey,  "I  delivered  my  message  and  my 
papers,  which  she  took  very  well,  and  at  last  gave  me  thanks 
for  the  pains  I  had  taken.  So  having  her  princely  word  that 
she  had  pardoned  and  forgotten  all  faults,  I  kissed  her  hand, 
and  came  forth  to  the  presence  [chamber],  and  was  in  the 
court  as  I  was  before.  Thus  God  did  for  me,  to  bring  me  in 
favour  with  my  sovereign;  for  if  this  occasion  had  been 
sUpped,  it  may  be  I  should  never,  never  have  seen  her  face 
more/' 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  at  this  time  under  the  doud  of  the 
royal  displeasure,  for  having  first  seduced,  and  afterwards 
committ^  what  Elizabeth  appeared  to  consider  the  greater 
crime  of  marrying  the  fair  mistress  Elizabeth  Throckmorton, 
one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  and  daughter  of  her  faithful  early 
firiend,  sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton.  The  queen,  who  certainly 
imagined  that  it  was  a  part  of  her  prerogative  as  a  maiden 
monarch,  to  keep  every  handsome  gentleman  of  her  court  in 
single  blessedness  to  render  exclusive  homage  to  her  perennial 
charms,  was  transported  with  rage  at  the  trespass  of  these 
rash  lovers.  She  expelled  the  luckless  bride  of  Raleigh  from 
the  court  with  the  greatest  contumely,  and  committed  the 
bridegroom  to  the  Tower.  Raleigh,  who  knew  her  majesty's 
temper,  pretended  to  be  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despair, 
not  at  his  separation  from  his  young,  beautiful,  and  loving 
wife,  but  because  he  was  deprived  of  the  sunshine  of  the  royal 
presence.*  One  day  he  saw  her  majesty's  barge  on  the 
Thames,'  and  pretended  to  become  fruntic  at  the  sight.  ''  He 
suffered,"  he  said,  ''  all  the  horrors  of  Tantalus,  and  would  go 

*  Anto-lnography  of  Carey,  «url  of  Monmouth. 
*  Camden.     Birch.     Lingard.     Aildn. 
-    *  Hentzner  deBcribes  the  royal  barge  as  having  two  splendid  cabins,  richly 
decorated  with  gilding,  glass,  and  painting. 
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on  that  water  to  see  liis  mistress."  His  keeper^  sir  George 
Carew^  interposed  to  prevent  him^  as  he  was  attempting  to 
rush  down  a  stone  staircase  that  led  from  his  window^  and 
canght  him  by  the  collar.  Raleigh^  in  the  struggle,  tore  off 
his  keeper's  new  periwig,  and  threatened  to  stick  his  dagger 
into  him.  After  a  desperate  contest  he  was  carried  back  to 
his  chamber.  The  next  time  the  queen  was  going  on  progress, 
he  penned  a  most  artful  letter  to  his  poUtical  ally,  sir  Kobert 
Cecil,  on  purpose  to  be  shown  to  the  queen :  "  How,"  he  asks, 
''  can  I  live  alone  in  prison,  while  she  is  afar  off?  I,  who  was 
wont  to  behold  her  riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana, 
walking  Uke  Venus, — ^the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  ludr 
about  her  pure  cheeks  like  a  nymph;  sometimes  sitting  in 
the  shade  like  a  goddess,  sometimes  playing  on  the  late  like 
Orpheus.  But  once  amiss,  hath  bereaved  me  of  all.''  He 
then  adds,  ''All  those  times  are  past;  the  loves,  the  sighs, 
the  sorrows,  the  desires,  can  they  not  weigh  down  erne  frail 
misfortune?"  The  gross  flattery  of  this  letter  somewhat 
mollified  the  anger  of  the  queen,  and  two  months  afterwards 
he  obtained  his  release  from  durance,  but  was  forbidden  to 
come  to  court,  or  to  resume  the  duties  of  his  ofi&ce  as  captain 
of  the  guard.* 

Excessive  adulation  is  always  insincere,  and  Raleigh  neither 
loved  nor  esteemed  the  sovereign  on  whose  weak  point  he  was 
accustomed  to  play.  After  her  death  he  forgot  her  lavish 
bounties  to  him,  and  remembered  with  bitterness  various 
offences  and  wrongs  which  he  considered  he  had  recaved  at 
her  hands.  Sir  Lewis  Stukely  affirmed^  that  Bakigh  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  very  disparaging 
terms,  and  that,  among  other  things,  he  had  said,  *'  that  how- 
soever she  seemed  a  great  and  good  mistress  to  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  yet  she  was  unjust  and  tyrannous  enough  to 
him  to  lay  many  of  her  oppressions  on  him,  besides  sdsingon 

*  He  then  undertook  a  new  voyage  of  discovery,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  home 
a  freight  of  the  golden  treasures  of  the  new  world ;  but  though  he  penetrated  as 
fiir  as  Qniana,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  wanton  and  niynstifiable  mischirf  to  the 
infant  colonies  of  Spun,  his  voyage  proved  unsucoesduL  He  consoled  himself 
by  writing  a  vexy  wonderful  account  of  his  discovering  a  nation  of  Amaanm^  and 
also  of  people  who  had  their  feces  in  their  breasts. 
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the  best  part  of  every  thing  he  took  at  sea  for  herself;  that 
she  took  a  whole  cabinet  of  great  pearls  for  herself  which  he 
had  captured  in  a  Spanish  ship^  without  giving  him  so  much 
as  one  pearl.''  ^  Sir  Lewis  Stukely  is  not  the  only  person 
who  has  said  that  sir  Water  Raleigh  spoke  very  ill  of  queen 
Elizabeth;  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Osborne  to 
the  same  effect. 

So  jealous  was  Elizabeth  lest  foreign  princes  should  obtain 
any  of  that  homage  and  allegiance  firom  her  subjects  which  she 
esteemed  her  exclusive  rights  that  when  two  valiant  young 
knights^  sir  Nicholas  Clifford  and  sir  Anthony  Shirley^  whom 
her  good  firiend  and  ally  Henry  IV.  of  France  had  honoured 
with  the  order  of  St.  Michael  for  their  chivalric  deeds  in  his 
service,  appeared  in  her  court  decorated  with  the  glittering 
insignia  of  the  institution,  she  expressed  the  greatest  displea- 
sure that  they  should  have  dared  to  accept  an  honour  from^ 
and  take  an  oath  to,  any  other  sovereign  without  her  permis- 
sion, and  forthwith  committed  them  both  to  prison.  As  a 
great  favour,  and  because  of  their  youth  and  inexperience,  she 
did  not  proceed  against  them;  but  she  compelled  them  to 
return  the  insignia  of  St.  Michael,  and  to  take  measures  for 
having  their  names  struck  out  of  the  register  of  the  order. 
When  Henry  was  told  of  it  he  only  smiled,  and  said,  "  I  could 
wish  the  queen  of  England  would  do  me  the  same  feivour,  by 
making  some  of  my  aspiring  subjects,  whom  she  may  chance 
to  see  in  her  realm,  knights  of  the  Bound  Table,'** — an  order 
which  her  late  vain-glorious  favourite,  Leicester,  had  made 
an  ineffectual  effort  to  revive,  in  honour  of  her  majest/s  visit 
to  Kenilworth.  The  queen  had,  some  time  before,  given 
letters  to  sir  Thomas  Arundel,  of  Wardour,  recommending 
him  to  the  service  of  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.,  as  a  brave 
knight,  and  her  kinsman ;  and  Arundel  had  so  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  defence  of  Hungary,  where  with  his 
own  hands  he  took  a  Turkish  banner,  that  Rudolph  conferred 
the  dignity  of  a  count  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  on  the  gal- 
lant volunteer.    When  Arundel  returned  to  England,  some 

1  Third  Colledion  from  tiie  Somen  Tracts,  tc^  .  p.  216. 
'  Camden's  Elizabeth. 
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dispute  arising  between  him  and  the  English  peers  as  to  whe- 
ther he  had  any  right  to  claim  rank  or  precedency  in  this 
country  from  his  foreign  title^  the  matter  was  referred  to  her 
majesty^  who  replied^  "That  there  was  a  dose  tie  of  affection 
between  sovereigns  and  their  subjects;  and^  as  chaste  wives 
should  have  no  eyes  but  for  their  husbands^  so  fidthful  liege- 
men should  keep  their  regards  at  home^  and  not  lod^  after 
foreign  crowns.  That^  for  her  part^  she  liked  not  for  her 
sheep  to  wear  a  stranger's  mark^  nor  to  dance  after  a  fo- 
reigner's whistle/'^  Sir  Thomas  Arundel  was  the  son  and 
heir  of  old  sir  Matthew  Arundel^  on  whose  firinged  doak  it 
once  pleased  queen  Elizabeth  to  spit^  and  the  husband  of  one 
of  the  fairest  and  most  amiable  of  the  ladies  of  Elizabeth's 
bedchamber.  She  is  called  by  sir  John  Harrington  and  his 
courtly  correspondent  "our  sweet  lady  Arundel/'  and  ap- 
pears occasionally  to  have  been  a  sufferer  from  the  irritabi- 
lity of  the  illustrious  virago's  temper.  An  English  lady  of 
rank^  under  such  circumstances^  would,  in  later  times^  have 
resigned  her  place  in  the  royal  household ;  but  such  vras  not 
the  spirit  of  independence  in  the  maiden  court.  So  universal 
was  the  ambition  of  the  female  aristocracy  of  England  at  that 
period  to  share  the  gorgeous  routine  of  royal  pageantry  and 
festive  pleasures,  that  when  lady  Leighton,  one  of  the  bed- 
chamber women,  talked  of  resigning  if  the  queen  put  a  denial 
on  a  suit  she  was  preferring,  there  were,  as  Kowland  Whyte 
assures  his  absent  patron,  at  least  a  dozen  ladies  eag^  to 
supply  her  place,  among  whom  he  specifies  lady  Thomas 
Howard,  lady  Borough,  and  lady  Hoby. 

"  No  one  who  waited  in  queen  Elizabeth's  court,  and  ob- 
served any  thing,  but  could  tell  that  it  pleased  her  much  to 
be  thought  and  told  that  she  looked  young,"  observes  her 
shrewd  godson  Harrington.  "  The  majesty  and  gravity  of  a 
sceptre,  borne  forty-four  years,^  could  not  alter  the  nature  of 
a  woman  in  her.  One  day.  Dr.  Anthony  Budde,  the  bishop 
of  St.  David's,  being  appointed  to  preach  before  her  at  Bich« 

>  James  I.  created  this  red-cross  knight  lord  Arandel  of  Wardoor. 
*  EHzabeth  was  only  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  reign  when  this  itirSiVi^ 
occurred. 
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mond^  in  {he  Lent  of  the  year  1596,  and  wishing^  in  his  godly 
eeal,  to  remind  her  that  it  was  time  she  should  think  of  her 
mortal  state  and  the  uncertainty  of  life,  she  being  then  sixty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  took  this  appropriate  text  from  the 
90th  Psalm :  '  Lord,  teach  us  how  to  number  our  days,  that 
we  may  incline  our  hearts  unto  wisdom/   Which  text,^'  conti<* 
nues  Harrington,  '^he  handled  so  well,  so  learnedly  and  suit- 
ably,  as  I  dare  say  he  thought  (and  so  should  I,  if  I  had  not 
been  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  her  humour,)  that  it 
would  have  well  pleased  her,  or,  at  leasts  in  no  ways  offended 
her.     But  when  he  had  spoken  awhile  of  some  sacred  and 
mystical  numbers^  as  three  for  the  Trinity,  three  times  three 
for  the  heaveuly  hierarchy,  seven  for  the  sabbath,  and  seven 
times  seven  for  a  jubilee,  and  lastly — I  do  not  deliver  it  so 
handsomely  as  he  did — seven  times  nine  for  the  climacterical 
year,  she,  perceiving  whereto  he  tended,  began  to  be  troubled. 
The  bishop,  discovering  that  all  was  not  well,  for  the  pulpit 
stands  there  vis-h-vis  to  the  closet,  fell  to  treat  of  more  plan-' 
sible  numbers,  as  666  making  Latinus,  with  which  he  said  he 
could  prove  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist ;  also  of  the  fatal  num- 
ber of  eighty- eight,  which  being  so  long  spoken  of  for  a  dan- 
gerous year,  yet  it  had  pleased  Gk>d  that  year  not  only  to 
preserve  her,  but  to  give  her  a  fSunous  victory  against  the 
united  forces  of  Kome  and  Spain.     And  so,  he  added,  there 
▼as  no  doubt  but  that  she  should  pass  this  year,  and  many 
more,  if  she  would  in  her  meditations  and  soliloquies  with 
Grod  (which  he  doubted  not  were  frequent)  say  thus  and  thus, 
— ^making,  indeed,  au  excellent  prayer,  as  if  in  her  majest/s 
person  acknowledging  Ood's  great  graces  and  benefits  to  her, 
and  praying  for  a  continuance  of  the  same ;  but,  withal,  inter- 
larding it  with  some  passages  of  Scripture  touching  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  such  as  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,— • 
'When,  the  grinders  shall  be  few  in  number,  and  they  wax 
dark  that  look  out  of  the  windows,  &c.  .  .  •  And  the  daugh- 
ters of  singing  shall  be  abased:'  and  with  more  quotations  to 
the  same  purpose,  he  concluded  his  sermon.''    The  queen,  as 
her  manner  was,  opened  the  window  of  her  closet ;  but  so  &Lr 
from  giving  him  thanks  or  good  countenance,  she  told  him  in 
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plain  terms  that  ^^he  might  have  kept  his  arithmetic  for  himself 
bat  I  see/'  said  she^  '^  that  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  alwayi 
the  wisest  men/'  and  so  went  away  for  the  time  discontented. 
The  lord  keeper  Puckering  advised  the  unlucky  bishop  to  keq 
his  house  for  awhile^  tiU  the  queen's  displeasure  were  assuaged; 
*'but/'  says  our  author,  ''her  majesty  showed  no  ill-nature  in 
this,  for,  within  three  days'  time  she  expressed  displeasure  at 
his  restraint,  and,  in  my  hearing,  rebuked  a  young  lady  for 
speaking  scornfully  of  Um  and  his  sermon."  However,  to 
show  how  the  good  bishop  was  deceived  in  supposing  she 
was  so  decayed  in  her  limbs  as  himself,  perhaps,  and  other 
persons  of  that  age  are  wont  to  be,  she  said ''  She  thanked 
God  that  neither  her  stomach,  nor  strength,  nor  her  voice  for 
singing,  nor  fingering  for  instruments,  nor  lastly  her  sight, 
was  any  whit  decayed  /'  and  to  prove  the  last  before  us  aD, 
she  produced  a  little  jewel  that  had  an  inscription  in  wj 
small  letters,  and  offered  it,  first  to  my  lord  of  Worcester,  and 
then  to  sir  James  Crofts,  to  read,  and  both  (as  in  duty  bound) 
protested  bond  fide  they  could  not ;  yet  the  queen  herself  did 
find  out  the  poesy,  and  made  herself  merry  with  the  standen 
by,  upon  it."* 

Elizabeth's  intolerance  and  persecution  of  the  puritan  sect 
of  nonconformists  in  her  dominions,  was  not  only  a  most 
oppressive  infiringement  on  that  liberty  of  consdenoe  which 
is  the  leading  principle  of  the  Reformation,  but  glaringly 
inconsistent  with  the  sympathy  and  affection  she  had  always 
professed  for  the  same  party  in  Scotland,  when  aiding  them 
with  money,  arms,  and  men  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  their 
lawful  rulers.  It  was  probably  a  review  of  the  political 
manner  in  which  she  had  suited  her  own  creed  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  times,  which  led  maister  David  Blake,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  denounce  her  from  his  pul- 
pit as  an  atheist.  The  English  ambassador  made  a  formal 
complaint  of  this  outrage  to  king  James,  who  thereupon 
cited  the  offender  to  appear  before  the  privy  council.  Ap- 
pear he  did,  supported  by  so  formidable  a  party  of  the 
popular  preachers,  that  although  it  was  deposed  by  some  of  the 
^  "Sugm  AntiqiUB^  voL  u.  216. 
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hearers  that  the  sud  master  David  had^  in  the  same  sermon^ 
called  his  majesty  "  a  diveWs  baim/'  and  spoken  with  great 
incivility  of  his  consort^  James  was  forced  to  temporize^  and 
pnt  off  hearing  the  canse  till  a  more  convenient  season.  The 
Snglish  ambassador  was^  however^  so  urgent  on  the  subject 
of  the  insulted  faith  of  his  sovereign^  that  James^  being 
pretty  well  accustomed  to  receive  such  sort  of  pulpit  com- 
pliments^ said^  "  I  think  little  of  the  matter  of  master  David 
Blake's  offence  myself^  only  I  desire  that  somewhat  be  done 
for  the  pacifying  the  English  ambassador/'  On  this  account 
he  was  really  compelled  to  inflict  a  censure^  and  to  banish 
the  preacher  beyond  the  north  water.  The  promulgation  of 
this  sentence  threw  the  whole  town  of  Edinburgh  into  an  up- 
roar that  almost  shook  the  throne  of  Scotland^  and  was  with 
difSculty  composed.  Elizabeth  took  the  opportunity  of  in- 
flicting two  of  her  agreeable  epistles  on  her  royal  neighbour 
on  this  occasion :  one  of  these  specimens  of  what  she  styles 
her  "pen-speech/'  may  be  seen  in  Spotiswood;  the  other, 
after  having  lain  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
among  other  precious  historical  documents  in  the  charter- 
room  of  the  present  earl  of  Moray,  is  now,  through  the 
courtesy  of  his  lordship's  brother,  the  hon.  John  Stuari^  for 
the  first  time  introduced  to  the  readers  of  the  biography  of 
queen  Elizabeth : — 

"QUBXK  EUZABBTH  TO  JaMSS  VL  Enra  07  SOOTLAITD. 

"  That  the  evil  motioDS  be  bo  well  calmed  in  yoor  town,  my  dear  brother, 
JUi  pleaaeth  me  not  a  little ;  as  also  I  can  but  most  gratefully  aooept  the  care 
that  yon  take  to  follow  my  advising  in  the  tpidjf  appainng  of  sadi  disorder ; 
as  likewise  in  kind  sort  I  do  take  the  sending  of  this  bearer  to  satisfy  my  mind 
that  I  ever  gladdeth  to  see  the  iteU  settling  of  fractions  in  yonr  states  and 
thereby  perceive  that  yon  take  me  for  such  as  wiU  ever  have  watching  regard 
to  yoor  best  ordering  of  your  afiiEurs,  as  she  that  eU  should  neglect  you,  for 
whom  I  have  hitherto  not  vranted  any  heed  to  snch  oocorrenoes  as  might 
eoncem  yoo ;  and  for  such  right  judgments  receive  with  this  my  many  thanks. 
As  ibr  the  frantic  man  that  ^owed  in  pulpit  the  traditions  of  his  hid  Piead],  I 
owe  yon  moat  thankfulness  for  taking  it  so  evil  i  but  of  him  I  disdained  to 
make  mention  of,  but  did  refer  both  his  punishment  and  cU  els  to  your  best 
disposing.  But  now,  I  pray  you,  let  me  not  in  silence  keep  that,  which  both 
may  dissolve  our  frank  amity  and  let  loose  my  dishonour.  I  must  needs  tell 
yon  ihat,  without  more  excuses,  deferrings,  or  lingerings,  Buk  Cluoth  [Buodeugh] 
and  Ce^rd  must  be  tendered  to  my  hands  in  my  borders,  according  as  all 
right  and  reason  requireth ;  and  do  trust  that  this  were  deferred  to  gratify  mi 
more  by  yourself  than  kit  alone  to  the  Commisnoneni'  charge  for  God  forUd 
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that  ai^  10  liiilstor  oouniel  ahoold  be  followed  that  might  Mh&k  joq  with  your 
best  /Hud,  and  dishonour  yoa  to  the  whole  world  Ihat  be  Bpectaton,  bo& 
what  princes  do,  and  what  they  sufTer.  Consider  in  right  vxirghtU  the  barden 
of  Ihis  canse,  and  suppose  hU  that  no  trifling  in  so  urgent  a  point  can  be  taken  j 
fat  princes  will  bear  any  thing  but  open  ^Ushononr,  which  enemies  worke,  and 
no  fiiends  can  tolerate.  Regu^  therefore,  my  dear  brother,  the  paix  of  thia 
balance,  and  redress  these  intolerable  wrongs,  as  kings  ibr 'dignity  and  JHmd§ 
in  amity  ought  to  do.  And  with  this  assurance  I  will  end  tronUhig  yon  with 
longer  lines,  with  deore  that  God  may  prosper  your  good  actions,  and  haTe 
regard  to  keep  your  afiectionate/WfKiff,  among  whidi  never  any  shaU  ago  afore 

"  Tout  most  affectionate  sister, 

"  Elizabeth,  R." 

Addreiiedr^"  To  our  good  Brother,  the  K.  of  Sootta." 

Endorsed — "  Queen  of  Ingland  hir  Itre.  to  his  Mij.  of  Sootiand,  detyferet 
be  Roger  Ascheto,  20  Marty,  1596." 

The  letter  is  wholly  in  queen  Elizabeth's  hand. 

The  lairds  of  Bnccleugh  and  Cessford,  whom  Elizabeth  in 
this  letter  requires  to  be  delivered  up  to  her,  had  rendered 
king  James  good  service  in  assisting  to  quell  that  fieuiatie 
Wasp's  nest  he  had  stirred  up,  by  his  attempt  to  punish 
master  David  Blake  for  calling  her  an  atheist.^  The  ofTenoe 
they  had  given  her  was,  their  valiant  defence  of  Idddesdale 
against  the  aggressions  of  her  wardens;  and  above  aU,  for 
making  a  retaliatory  incursion  into  England  to  avenge  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  Tynedale  marauders,  thirty* 
six  of  whom  they  seized  and  hanged.  Nor  was  this  all.  Mi^ 
Salkeld,  acting  as  deputy  for  lord  Scrope,  the  English  war- 
den, having  captured  WiUiam  Armstrong,  better  known  m 
border  history  and  ballad  lore  as  "  Kinmont  Willie,''  during 
the  time  of  truce,  and  lodged  him  in  Carlisle-castle,  Buc- 
cleugh,  whose  vassal  Armstrong  was,  demanded  his  release 
of  Scrope,  but  was  answered  that,  being  a  malefactor,  he 
could  not  be  released  without  the  queen  of  England's  leave. 
This  being  vainly  solicited,  through  both  the  Scotch  ambas- 
sador and  the  English,  and  lastly  by  king  James  himself  in 
a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  Buccleugh,  with  only  forty  followers^ 
performed  the  bold  exploit  of  breaking  into  Carlisle-castle 
at  night,  and  rescuing  his  countryman,  whom  he  carried  off 
triumphantly,  and  came  safely  back  to  Scottish  ground  two 
hours  after  sunrise.  Queen  Elizabeth  stormed  not  a  little 
when  she  received  news  of  what  had  been  achieved  by  the 

>  ^potiswood's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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bold  Baccleogh^  oonndering  it  a  great  affront  tliat  a  prisoner 
should  have  been  taken  forth  from  one  of  her  chief  castles^ 
so  well  garrisoned  as  it  was.  She  reiterated  her  complaints 
so  frequently  and  angrily^  that  at  last  Bucdeogh^  rather  than 
bring  his  sovereign  into  a  war,  consented  to  appear  before 
the  enraged  majesty  of  England,  in  her  own  court,  to  answer 
for  his  offence.  When  he  was  introduced  into  Elizabeth's 
presence,  she  haughtily  demanded  of  him  '^  How  he  dared 
undertake  an  enterprise  at  once  so  presumptuous  and  so  des^ 
perate?'' — "What  is  it  that  a  man  dare  not  do?*'  was  the 
intrepid  answer  of  Buccleugh.  Elizabeth  appreciated  the 
gallant  spirit  of  the  rejoinder,  and  turning  to  one  of  her  lords 
in  waiting,  said,  by  way  of  comment,  "With  ten  thousand 
such  men,  our  brother  of  Scotand  might  shake  the  firmest 
throne  in  Christendom/'* 

From  a  letter  written  by  Camden  the  historian  to  sir  Ro^ 
bert  Cotton,  it  appears  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  illness  this  spring.  "I  know  you  are,'' 
says  he,  "  as  we  all  here  have  been,  in  a  melancholy  and  pen* 
rive  cogitation.  This  sleepless  indisposition  of  her  majesty  is 
now  ceased,  which,  being  joined  with  an  inflammation  from 
the  breast  upward,  and  her  mind  altogether  averted  fix)m 
physic  in  this  her  climacterical  year,  did  more  than  terrify  us 
all,  especially  the  last  Friday  in  the  morning,  whicb  moved 
the  lords  of  the  council,  when  they  providently  caused  all  the 
vagrants  hereabout  to  be  taken  up  and  shipped  for  the  Low 
Countries."  Other  precautions  for  the  defence  of  the  realm 
are  mentioned,  which  looks  as  if  a  foreign  invasion  were 
dreaded;  and  it  is  especially  noted  that  count  Arundel  of 
Wardour  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  ward  in  a  gen« 
tleman's  house,  merely  because  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
made  some  provision  of  armour. 

Elizabeth's  aversion  to  physic-taking  formed  one  of  her 
peculiar  characteristics ;  the  more  remarkable,  since  she  was^ 

*  Note  in  dr  Walter  Sootf  f  Miiistrelfy  of  the  Soottiflb  Border.  Elizabeth 
detained  Bucdengh  in  Knghmd  half  a  year.  Sir  Robert  Cetsford,  who  had 
▼olnntarily  gorrendered  himtelf  to  her  kiniman  Carey»  the  captain  of  Berwick,  waa 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  keef^  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  who  treated 
lum  kindly,  and  was  very  desiraiis  of  improving  him  in  Christian  virtuei. 
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notwithstanding  her  pertinacity  in  concealing  her  aihnents, 
not  un&equently  indisposed.  Her  reasons  were  o^nt  for 
her  antipathy  to  medicine,  for  whilst  other  sciences  progressed 
rapidly  in  her  century,  that  of  physic  remained  in  a  crude  and 
barbarous  state.  Her  courtiers,  who  loved  to  see  their  out- 
ward persons  bedizened  with  gold  and  pearls,  thought  doses 
of  the  same  would  infinitely  comfort  and  re&esh  the  interior. 
In  a  contemporary  letter,  sir  Charles  Cavendish  regretted  he 
could  not  send  some  of  his  favourite  nostrum,  salt  of  goUy 
to  old  lady  Shrewsbury,  and  notices  that  "  the  pearls,  ten 
grains,  are  to  be  taken  fourteen  days  together;  as  to  the 
coral,  sir  Walter  Raleigh  saith  he  hath  little  left.''  An  ounce 
of  magnesia  would  have  done  them  more  good,  medicinally, 
than  all  the  pearls  and  coral  in  the  Red  Sea.  But  such  were 
the  prescriptions  administered  to  the  great  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  while  the  poor  and  the  middle  classes,  who  sighed  in 
vain  to  swallow  the  pulverized  pearls  and  pounded  diamonds 
with  which  their  betters  regaled  themselves,  were  forced  to 
rely  on  the  traditional  merits  of  native  herbs  and  simples, 
gathered  with  potent  charms  in  proper  planetary  hours ;  and 
certainly,  notwithstanding  the  latter-named  superfluities, 
their  share  of  the  healing  art  was  the  most  efficacious.  No 
wonder  the  queen's  strong  judgment  and  acute  perceptive- 
ness  made  her  repudiate  the  physic  prescribed  in  accordance 
with  her  regal  state,  and  trust  to  nature;  she  thus  happily 
avoided  doses  of  gold,  pearls,  and  coral. 

It  was  a  customary  device  with  Essex,  when  any  difference 
occurred  between  the  queen  and  him,  to  feign  himself  sick, 
to  see  how  far  he  could  excite  the  sympathy  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress, who,  to  do  her  justice,  generally  testified  tender  com- 
passion for  the  maladies  of  her  ministers  and  officers  of  state, 
and  appears  to  have  been  frequently  imposed  upon  in  this 
way.  "  My  lord  of  Essex,"  observes  Rowland  Whyte,  ''  kept 
his  bed  the  most  part  of  yesterday ;  yet  did  one  of  his  cham- 
ber tell  me,  ^  He  could  not  weep  for  it,  for  he  knew  his  lord 
was  not  sick.'  There  is  not  a  day  passes  that  the  queen  sends 
not  often  to  see  him,  and  himself  privately  goeth  every  day  to 
see  her Full  fourteen  days  his  lordship  kept  in;  her 
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majesty^  as  I  heard^  meant  to  hreak  him  of  his  wiU^  and  to 
pull  down  his  great  hearty  but  found  it  a  thing  impossible, 
and  says  'he  holds  it  from  the  mother's  side/  But  all  is 
well  again,  and  no  doubt  he  will  grow  a  mighty  man  in  our 
state/'  As  Essex  was  the  fountain-head  from  which  all  £eu 
vour  and  preferment  then  flowed,  it  was  necessary  for  those 
in  command  abroad  to  use  his  influence  with  the  queen, 
even  to  obtain  the  necessary  munitions  for  her  majesty^s 
own  service.  He  was  evidently  jealous  of  interest  being 
made  to  the  queen  through  any  other  quarter,  and  kept  the 
most  vigilant  espionage  on  the  correspondence  of  the  ladies 
of  the  royal  household.  "Yesterday,''  notes  Whyte,  in  his 
letter  to  Sidney, ''  a  principal  follower  of  my  lord  of  Essex 
told  me  that  he  saw  two  letters  of  yours  sealed  with  gold 
and  the  broad  arrow  head,  directed  to  two  of  the  maids  [of 
honour],  and  that  a  knight,  who  was  too  open,  had  charge 
to  deliver  them.'' 

Elizabeth  appears,  at  all  times,  to  have  considered  her*, 
self  morally  responsible,  in  the  expenditure  of  her  subsidies, 
to  those  from  whose  purses  the  supplies  had  been  drawn. 
Hence  her  ofttimes  annoying  interference  in  matters  of  which 
a  lady  could  scarcely  be  a  competent  judge,  and  her  anxiety 
to  use  all  possible  economy ;  and  though  she  occasionally 
found  that  small  savings  were  the  cause  of  loss  and  incon- 
venience in  more  important  matters,  she  was  right  in  the 
aggregate,  since  the  underlings  of  office  felt  a  restraining 
check  from  the  crown  itself,  if  they  attempted  any  of  the  lavish 
and  wasteful  expenditure  which,  in  latter  times,  has  been  too 
little  regarded  by  the  higher  powers.  The  personal  control 
which  Elizabeth  exercised  in  these  matters  afibrds,  now  and 
then,  an  amusing  feature  in  the  personal  history  of  this  ex- 
traordinary woman,  and  a  curious  variety  in  the  characteristics 
of  female  royalty.  "  Here  hath  been,"  says  Kowland  Whyte, 
^'much  ado  between  the  queen  and  the  lords  about  the  pre- 
paration for  ses;,  some  of  them  ui^ing  that  it  was  necessary  for 
her  safety;  but  she  opposed  it,  'no  danger  appearing,'  she 
said;  'and  that  she  would  not  make  wars,  but  arm  for  defence, 
understanding  how  much  of  her  treasure  was  spent  already  in 
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Tictuals  for  ships  at  sea  and  soldiers  by  land.'  She  was  verf 
angry  ^th  lord  fiorleigh  for  suffering  it,  seeing  no  greater 
occasion.  No  reason  or  persuasion  of  the  lords  could  pre- 
vail ;  but  she  ordered  all  proceedings  to  be  8to|^)ed,  and  seat 
my  lord  Thomas  Howard  word  that  he  should  not  go  to  sea. 
Monsieur  Charron,  the  ambassador  from  the  States  being 
sent  for,  spoke  to  the  queen,  but  said  afterwards, '  He  had 
neither  time  nor  recollection  to  wrge  the  reinforcement  of  die 
horse,  nor  was  the  time  fit  for  it ;  her  majesty  being  so 
unquiet,  he  could  not  tell  what  to  do  (»r  say.'  Chanon 
said  '  the  States  desired  an  English  regiment  in  their  psy,' 
but  that  it  was  denied.  The  next  day,  when  Essex  was  asked 
if  her  majesty  had  read  sir  Robert  Sidney's  statement  of  the 
wants  of  the  governor  of  Flushing,  he  said,  ^The  queen  hath 
read  it,  and  made  others  that  were  by  acquainted  with  its 
purport;'  after  which  she  put  it  in  her  pocket,  and  said,  '  She 
marvelled  why,  in  such  a  time,  the  demand  should  be  made, 
since  Flushing  was  not  besieged;  but  that  her  governors  were 
never  well  but  when  they  could  draw  her  into  unnecessary 
charges.'"^ 

Formidable  preparations  were  making  in  the  Spanish  ports 
at  that  very  time,  which  it  was  supposed  were  designed  tat 
another  expedition  against  England.  FhiUp  II.  had  made  a 
solemn  vow  *'  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  on 
Elizabeth,  if  he  were  reduced  to  pawn  the  last  candlestick 
on  his  domestic  altar."  If  wealth,  however,  could  have  ef- 
fected the  conquest  of  England,  Philip  had  no  lade  of  the 
glittering  mammon.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  to  him  like  a  realization  of  the  fabled  treasures 
of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  The  wretched  na- 
tives were  employed,  like  the  slaves  of  the  lamp,  in  working 
the  mines,  and  the  Spanish  monardi  had  dollars  of  silver  and 
ingots  of  gold  for  the  bringing  home,  when  his  carradLs  were 
not  intercepted  and  made  prizes  by  Baleigh,  Frobidier,  and 
Drake,  and  a  dozen  other  bold  naval  commanders,  who  some- 
what tarnished  their  laurels  by  filling  up  their  spare  time  in 
piratical  enterprises;  but  sudh  was  the  spirit  of  the  times* 
>  Skhiey  Papers. 
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Vhe  energies  and  nautical  skill  of  some  of  these  daring  adven;> 
turers  were  now  required  for  a  more  honourable  achierementr. 
The  lord  admiral,  Howard  of  Effingham,  advised  the  queen 
to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  by  sending  out  an 
cocpedition  to  destroy  his  ships,  his  arsenals,  and  his  ports. 
Essex,  whose  chivalric  spirit  panted  for  a  better  employment 
than  the  inglorious  post  of  a  court  minion,  and  was  weary  of 
the  degrading  bondage  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  royal 
mistress,  eagerly  seconded  the  sage  counsel  of  the  lord 
mdmiral,  which  was  as  strenuously  opposed  by  Burleigh  ani 
his  party.* 

-  The  queen  was  at  last  oonyinced  of  the  expedi^icy  of  the 
expedition,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  naval  department 
to  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  that  of  the  military  force 
destined  to  be  employed  against  Cadiz,  to  Essex,  but  with 
atrict  injunctions  that  he  was  not  to  undertake  any  movement 
without  first  holding  a  council  of  war.  In  this,  Elizabeth 
acted  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  she  had  written  to  the  king 
of  France,  when  she  told  him  "  Essex  was  not  to  be  trusted 
with  the  reins;  and  that  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  cha* 
racter  required  a  bridle  rather  than  a  spur.*'  She  was,  be- 
sides, actuated  with  a  tender  solicitude  for  his  personal  safety. 
She  composed  a  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and 
sent  a  fiEurewell  letter,  full  of  loving  and  encouragii^  promises, 
to  Essex.  His  crafty  rival,  sir  Robert  Cecil,  added  one  from 
himself,  for  the  sake  of  subjoining  a  choice  dose  of  adulation 
for  the  queen,  in  allusion  to  the  prayer  she  had  compounded. 
'^  No  prayer,*'  observes  the  profane  sycophant,  "  is  so  firuitfut 
as  that  which  proceedeth  from  those  who,  nearest  in  nature 
and  power,  approach  the  Almighty.  None  so  near  approach 
his  place  and  essence  as  a  celestial  mind  in  a  princely  body; 
Put  forth,  therefore,  my  lord,  with  full  confidence,  having 
your  sails  filled  with  her  heavenly  breath  for  a  forewind.'** 
If  Essex  were  not  nauseated  with  such  a  piece  of  shameless 
hypocrisy  as  this,  he  had  no  occasion  to  apprehend  any 
qualms  firom  the  effects  of  a  sea-voyage. 
.  Essex  distinguished  himself  most  brilliantly,  both  by  land 

>  Camden.  •*  Birdi. 
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and  sea :  disregarding  the  private  orders  of  the  qneen^  which 
were,  for  the  first  time,  conmiimicated  to  him  by  the  lord 
admiral,  that  he  ^'  should  not  expose  his  person  to  peril  by 
leading  the  assault/'  he  abandoned  the  safe  post  that  had 
been  assigned  to  him,  and  rushed  into  the  hottest  battle.  It 
was  his  gallantry  and  promptitude  that  won  Cadiz,  with  all 
its  treasures;  his  humanity  thafc  preserved  the  lives  of  the 
defenders  of  the  town ;  his  chivalry  that  protected  the  women 
and  children  and  religious  commimities  firom  ill-treatmenL 
So  perfect  was  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was 
spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  in  the  Spanish  court,  both  by  the 
king  and  the  infanta  his  daughter.  ^'It  is  not  often,''  obser- 
ved Philip  of  this  generous  victor,  ''that  such  a  gentleman  is 
seen  among  heretics.'"  The  envy  of  Raleigh  was  excited, 
though  he  had  performed  his  devoir  gallantly  in  his  ship 
f  the  Warspite;'  but  his  jealousy  led  to  a  contention  with 
Essex  as  to  the  manner  of  attacking  the  richly-lad^i  mer- 
chant fleet,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Medina  set 
fire  to  it,  to  prevent  it  from,  falling  into  their  hands.  The 
loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  estimated  at  20,000,000  ducats, 
and  the  English  officers  and  commanders  were  greatly  en- 
riched. Essex  desired  to  retain  Cadiz,  and  offered  to  main- 
tain it  with  only  four  hundred  men  for  three  months,  by  the 
end  of  which  time  succours  might  arrive  from  England; 
but  the  other  commanders,  being  eager  to  secure  their  rich 
booty,  insisted  on  returning  home  with  what  they  had  got.' 
Essex  expected  to  be  distinguished  with  especial  praise  by 
the  queen,  and  to  receive  additional  honours  and  preferment, 
but  the  Cecil  party  had  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  royal 
mind  against  him.  His  pride,  vain-glory,  extravagance,  and 
immorality,  had  all  been  represented  to  h^  with  exaggera- 
tions. They  made  light  of  the  capture  of  Cadiz,  and  gave 
sir  Walter  Raleigh  the  chief  credit  for  the  success  that  had 
been  achieved.'  Then,  when  her  majesty  learned  that  the 
plunder  had  been  divided  among  the  commanders  and  their 
men,  she  was  so  greatly  exasperated  at  being  d^rauded  of 
her  share,  that  she  expressed  herself  very  intemperatdy 
1  Birch's  Memoriala.  *  Cunden.  *  LingarcL 
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against  Essex^  and  declared^  ^'That  if  she  Had  hitherto  done 
his  pleasure,  she  would  now  teach  him  to  perform  hers/'^ 
Not  contented  with  venting  her  anger  in  empty  words,  she 
sent  word  to  him  and  the  lord  admiral,  that,  as  they  had 
divided  the  booty,  they  might  take  upon  themselves  the 
payment  of  the  soldiers  and  mariners.     Essex,  on  this,  has- 
tened to  the  court  to  offer  his  explanations  to  the  queen 
in  person;   but  as  she  was  bent  on  mortifying  him,   she 
refused  to  listen  to  him  in  private,  and  compelled  him  to 
submit  to  a  long  investigation  before  the  privy  council,  day 
after  day,^  till  his  patience  being  fairly  exhausted,  he  turned 
upon  the  Cecils,  and  proved  that  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  Burleigh  to  look  to  her  majesty's  interest  had  n^lected 
to  do  so,  and  that  he  had  been  opposed  in  every  way  when 
he  sought  the  glory  and  advantage  of  his  country;  and  thatj 
but  for  the  interference  of  their  creatures,  he  might  have 
intercepted  the  richest  treasure-fleet  of  the  king  of  Spain 
for  her  majesty.     When  the  queen  learned  that  this  fleets 
with  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  had  safely  arrived  in  the 
ports  of  Spain,  she  manifested  so  much  resentment  against 
those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her  losing  so  mighty  a 
prize,  that  Burleigh  thought  it  most  prudent  to  conciliate 
Essex ;  and  when  the  queen  claimed  the  ransom  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Cadiz  had  paid  for  their  lives^  he  decided  that 
the  earl,  as  the  victor,  was  entitled  to  this  money,  and  not 
her  majesty,  although  he  had  been  the  very  person  who  first 
su^ested  to  her  that  it  was  her  right.     Elizabeth,  infuriated 
at  this  double  dealing,  called  Burleigh  ^'  a  miscreant  and  a 
coward ;  '^  told  him  ''  he  was  more  afraid  of  Essex  than  her- 
self;'" and  rated  him  so  fiercely,  that  the  aged  minister 
retired  from  her  presence  in  great  distress,  and  wrote  a 
pitiful  complaint  of  his  hard  usage  to  Essex,  detailing  her 
majesty's  ircM  language,  and  added,  '^  That  having  had  the 
misfortune  of  incurring  his  lordship's  ill-will  at  the  same 
time,  he  considered  himself  in  worse  case  than  those  who, 
in  avoiding  Scylla  fell  into  Charybdis,  for  it  was  his  mis* 

^  Birch.  '  Lingard.    Birch. 

•  Borlcigh's  letter  to  Eescz,  in  Birch* 
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fortune  to  fidl  into  both/'  Essex  wrote  dyillj  in  reply,  but 
really  gave  Burleigh  little  credit  for  sincerity.  His  secretaiy, 
Anthony  Bacon,  sarcastically  observed,  ''That  the  merit  of 
Essex  haying  regained  the  good-wiU  of  her  majesty,  the  (Ai 
fox  was  reduced  to  crouch  and  whine,  and  write  in  such 
submissive  terms  to  him.^'^ 

In  1596,  death  was  busy  among  the  great  placemen  of 
Elizabeth's  cabinet,'  and  no  less  busy  were  the  courtiers  in 
scheming  and  soliciting  for  the  reversion  of  the  various 
offices  that  were  thus  vacated.  The  race  was  hardest  ran 
between  Essex  and  his  sworn  enemy,  lord  Cobham,  for  the 
wardenship  of  the  Cinque-ports.  The  intrigues  respecting 
this  are  amusingly  detailed  by  a  contemporary,'  who  informs 
sir  Bobert  Sidney  that  his  friend  lady  Scudamore  got  the 
queen  to  read  his  letter,  who  asked  her,  "  How  she  came  by 
it?''  Lady  Scudamore  replied,  ''Lady  Sidney  asked  me  to 
deliver  it  to  your  majesty." — "  Do  you  know  the  contents 
of  it?"  demanded  the  queen.  "No,  madam,"  said  she. 
"  Then,"  said  the  queen,  "  it's  much  ado  about  the  Cinque- 
ports." — "I  demanded  of  my  lady  Scudamore,"*  continues 
Whyte,  "what  she  observed  of  her  majesty's  manner  while 
i^eading  it  ?  who  said  the  queen  read  it  all  over,  with  no  other 
comment  than  two  or  three  'pughs  I'"  It  might  be  regard- 
ed as  a  fovourable  indication  of  the  royal  mind,  that  her 
majesty's  expletives  were  not  of  a  more  offensive  character. 
Lord  Cobham  obtained  the  place,  through  the  interest  of 
the  queen's  favourite  lady  in  waiting,  Mrs.  Russell,  of  the 
privy-chamber,  to  whom  he  was  paying  his  addresses.  When 
the  queen  told  Essex  that  Cobham  should  have  it,  the  mor- 
tified favourite  announced  his  intention  of  withdrawing  from 
oourt.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  Deoraoaber,  himsdf, 
his  horses,  and  followers  were  all  ready.  About  ten  o'clock 
he  went  to  take  leave  of  the  sick  lord  treasurer,  and  met 
Mr.  Killigrew,  who  told  him  "  to  come  to  the  queen,"  and 
she,  to  pacify  him,  ofilrared  him  the  post  of  master  of  the 

»  Birch. 
'  Puckering,  lord  keeper,  nr  Frands  Knollys,  and  lord  Huntingdon,  Sed 
this  year. 

»  Letters  from  Bowland  Wliyte,  in  the  Sidney  Fkipen. 
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ordnance^  which  he  accepted;  yet  the  queen,  who  loved  to 
tonnent  him,  delayed  signing  his  patent  so  long,  that  he 
began  to  donbt  of  the  sincerity  of  her  promise. 

Essex  and  the  qneen  came  to  issue  this  year  on  two 
points;  one  was  her  appointing  sir  Francis  Yere  to  the  office 
of  governor  of  Brill,  which  the  earl  vehemently  opposed, 
arguing  that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  a  person  of  higher  rank 
and  greater  experience,  as  sir  Francis  held  only  a  colonelcy 
in  the  service  of  the  states  of  Holland ;  but  Elizabeth  had 
marked  his  talents,  and  insisted  on  bestowing  the  prefer- 
ment upon  him.*  The  other  dispute  was  on  the  old  subject 
of  the  place  of  secretary  of  state,  which,  although  it  had  been 
held  provisionally  by  sir  Robert  Cecil  for  five  years,  Essex 
still  urged  the  queen  either  to  restore  to  Davison,  or  to 
bestow  it  on  his  learned  friend  sir  Thomas  Bodley,  the  cele- 
brated founder  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  Perhaps 
Essex  roused  the  combative  spirit  of  his  royal  mistress  by 
the  ene^y  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  recommended  sir 
Thomas  Bodley  to  her  favour  and  insisted  on  his  merits,  for 
she  refused  even  to  allow  Burleigh,  who  was  willing  to  make 
that  concession,  to  associate  him  in  the  commission  with 
his  son.  Certainly  sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  not  very  likely 
to  run  smoothly  in  harness  with  such  a  colleague  as  sir 
Sobert  Cecil. 

Essex,  who  had  for  some  time  endeavoured  to  reform  his 
acquired  faults  of  dissipation  and  gallantry,  and,  by  fre- 
quenting sermons  and  religions  assemblies,  and  devoting 
himself  to  his  amiable  wife,  had  acquired  some  reputation 
for  sanctity,  now  suddenly  relapsed  into  a  career  of  fresh 
folly,  having  become  desperately  enamoured  of  Mrs.  Bridges, 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  maids  of  honour.  The  queen's 
rage  and  jealousy,  on  this  occasion,  transported  her  beyond 
the  bounds  of  feminine  delicacy,  and  she  treated  the  offend- 
ing lady  in  the  harshest  manner,  bestowing  bitter  revilings, 
and  even  personal  chastisement  on  her,  on  the  most  absurd 
and  frivolous  pretences.  ^'  The  queen  hath  of  late,''  observes 
Bowland  Whyte,  ''used  the  fair  Mrs.  Bridges  with  words 

I  Camden. 
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and  blows  of  anger^  and  she  and  Mrs.  Russell  were  put  out 
of  the  coffer-chamber.  They  lay  three  nights  at  my  lady 
Stafford's^  but  are  now  returned  again  to  their  wonted  wait- 
ing. By  what  I  writ  in  my  last  letter  to  you,  by  post,  you 
may  oonjectxnre  whence  these  stcnrms  arise.  The  cause  ci 
this  displeasure  is  said  to  be  their  taking  of  physic,  and  one 
day  going  privately  through  the  privy-galleries  to  see  the 
playing  at  ballon"^ 

About  this  time  Essex's  Mend,  the  earl  of  Southampton, 
another  of  the  young  nobles  of  the  court  who  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  queen  for  marrying  without  her  con* 
sent,  and  was  only  just  released  firom  the  Tower,  involved 
himself  in  a  fracas  with  Ambrose  Willoughby,  one  of  the  ofiS* 
cers  of  the  household,  in  a  very  foolish  manner.  He  was 
engaged  in  a  game  of  primero,  in  the  presence-chamber, 
with  sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Mr.  Parker,  after  the  queen 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  Willoughby,  whose  duty  it  was  to  dear 
the  chamber,  told  them  to  give  over  their  play.  They  paid 
no  heed  to  his  warning,  and  continued  their  game;  on 
which  he  told  them  he  should  be  compelled  to  call  in  the 
guard  to  pull  down  the  board.  Raleigh  prudently  put  up 
his  money  and  went  his  way,  but  Southampton  was  so  much 
annoyed,  that  he  told  Willoughby  he  would  remember  it. 
Meeting  him  soon  after,  between  the  tennis-court  wall  and 
the  garden,  he  struck  him,  on  which  Willoughby  pulled  out 
some  of  his  locks.  It  is  probable  that  Essex  had  espoused 
the  quarrel  of  his  friend,  and  threatened  the  other ;  for  the 
queen  took  the  matter  up,  and  gave  Willoughby  thanks  for 
what  he  did  in  the  presence-chamber,  adding,  "  That  he  had 
done  better  if  he  had  sent  Southampton  to  the  porter's 
lodge,  to  see  who  durst  have  fetched  him  out.''* 

>  Sidney  Papers.  Ballon  was,  perhaps,  cricket  or  golfl 
*  Although  the  terrible  pamshment  of  ttie  loss  oi  a  right  hand,  wi^  fine 
and  imprisonment,  was  awarded  by  the  rigour  of  a  Star-chamber  sentence  to 
those  who  inflicted  a  blow  or  drew  a  weapon  on  another  within  the  precincts 
of  the  palace,  the  conrtiers,  and  even  the  priyy  coandllorB,  of  the  maidoi 
queen  not  unfirequently  gave  way  to  their  pugnadous  dispositions,  by  brawling 
and  fighting  in  the  corridors  leading  to  Uie  presence-cWiber.  An  inddent 
of  the  kind  is  very  qnwntly  rekted  by  Rowland  Whyte  to  his  absent  patron, 
hut  he  prudently  veils  the  names  of  the  bellioose  powers  usder  the  mystery  of 
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The  presumption  of  Philip  II.,  which  led  him  in  his  old 
age  to  fancy  he  might  make  his  daughter,  Clara  Eugenia^ 
queen  of  France,  malgre  the  Salic  law,  having  failed  to  achieve 
that  object,  he  now  once  more  directed  his  energies  to  the 
equally  absurd  chimera  of  placing  her  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  In- 
telligence reached  Elizabeth  that  he  was  fitting  out  another 
expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  her  realm.  At  first 
her  love  of  peace  induced  her  to  slight  the  warning,  but 
Essex  succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  the  preparations  were 
formidable,  and  that  the  Spaniards  designed  to  make  a  des- 
cent on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  the  greatest  disaffection 
prevailed,  and  she  consented  that  a  fleet  should  be  sent  out 
to  attack  the  shipping  in  the  Spanish  ports.  A  hollow  re- 
conciliation was  effected  between  Essex,  the  Cecils,  and  sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  Essex  was  appointed  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  by  sea  and  land.  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
and  Raleigh  were  the  vice  and  rear-admirals,  Mountjoy  was 
lieutenant-general,  and  sir  Francis  Vere,  marshal.^  Ajs  usual^ 
a  great  many  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  joined  the 
fleet :  they  set  sail  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  July,  making 
a  gallant  show,  with  waving  plumes,  glittering  arms,  and  gay 
accoutrements.  They  were  overtaken  by  a  terrible  thunder- 
storm, which  dismantled  some  of  the  vessels,  drove  them 
back  into  port,  and  so  disheartened  many  of  the  landsmen 
that  they  deserted.  Essex  and  Raleigh  took  horse  and  posted 
together  to  the  queen,  to  learn  her  majesty's  pleasure.  She 
gave  orders  that  they  should  destroy  the  Spanish  ships  in 
Ferrol  harbour,  and  intercept  the  West-India  fleet.*  The 
expedition  remained  wind-bound  a  whole  month,  and  when 
it  again  put  to  sea,  Essex  addressed  the  following  fare- 
well letter  to  the  queen,  in  behalf  of  the  nobleman  who 
was  to  perform  the  duties  of  master  of  the  horse  in  his 
absence : — 

dpben.    "I  forgot  to  write  unto  yon,"  he  mjt,  "that  in  the  lobby,  npon 
Bome  words,  800  called  600  a  fool,  and  he  stmck  him ;  bat  000  bong  by,  went 
to  the  privy-chamber,  and  desired  1000  [earl  of  Essex]  to  come  and  part  two 
grave  conndUors,  which  he  did,  and  made  them  friends  presently." 
>  Camden.     Lingard.  *  Gamden. 
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"  Mosf  DBlB  Lady,  «  Angnrt  17, 1597. 

"  Now  I  am  leaving  the  shore,  and  thinking  of  all  I  leave  behind  m^  neit 
yoonelf  none  are  so  dear  as  they  that  with  most  care  and  zeal  do  serve  yon ; 
of  wiiich  nmnber  I  beseech  yoar  mijesty  to  remember  that  truly  honest  earl 
that  waits  in  my  pLaoe.'  Yomr  miyesty  is  in  debt  to  him  and  to  yomself  till 
yon  do  fat  him.  Him  only  of  his  coat  you  think  yourself  behind-hand  with, 
llierefbre,  dear  lady,  for  your  justice*  sake,  and  fbr  your  poor  absent  servsnt's 
sake,  take  some  time  to  show  your  &vour  to  hhn.  You  shall  never  reposs 
trust  in  a  safer  pkoe.     Fsrdon  this  freedom  of  spirit 

*'  From  your  m^esty*s  humblest  vassal,    ^^  ^ 

There  were  some  noble  points  in  Essex^  tlioagh  in  his 
general  conduct  he  constantly  reminds  us  of  a  spoiled  aod 
wayward  child.  When  the  disobedience  of  his  great  enemy, 
sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  his  orders  in  attacking  the  town  of 
Fayal  before  his  arrival  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  disarranged 
his  plans  and  abridged  the  success  of  his  squadron,  one  <^ 
his  followers  urged  him  to  bring  sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  a 
court-martial  for  his  offence.  "  So  I  should,^'  replied  the 
generous  Essex,  "  if  he  were  my  friend."  There  were  not 
wanting  tempters  who  represented  to  the  earl,  "  that  if  he 
omitted  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  ridding  himself  of 
this  formidable  adversary,  by  dealing  with  him  according  to 
the  stem  dictum  of  martial  law,  he  might  live  to  rq>ent  it 
himself,"  alleging,  no  doubt,  the  case  of  Drake^s  beheading 
his  second  in  command.  Doughty,  as  a  precedent ;  but  the 
nature  of  Essex  was  too  noble  to  be  persuaded  to  any  act 
allied  to  baseness.  The  queen,  on  his  return,  commended 
Raleigh,  laid  all  the  blame  of  the  fiadlure  of  the  expedition 
on  Essex,  and  reproached  him  for  the  great  outlay  it  had 
cost  her.'  There  had  been,  we  find,  a  vain  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  substitute  for  Essex,  as  favourite  to  the  queen.  "  Now 
that  lord  Herbert  is  gone,"  says  Whyte,  ^'  he  is  much  Uamed 
for  his  cold  and  weak  manner  of  pursuing  her  majesty's  fa- 
vour; having  had  so  good  steps  to  lead  unto  it,  there  is  want 
erf  spirit  and  courage  laid  to  his  charge,  and  that  he  is  a 
melancholy  young  man," — a  temperament  little  likely  to 
recommend  any  one  to  the  favour  of  Elizabeth.  ''  Young 
Carey,"  continues  our  court-newsman,  "  follows  it  with  more 
care  and  boldness.  My  lady  Katerin  Howard  is  coine  to 
1  Edward  carl  of  Worcester.  *  Birdi's  State-Pspera.         *  Camden. 
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eourt^  and  this  day  sworn  of  the  privy-chamher,  which  doth 
greatly  strengthen  that  party.  I  am  credibly  informed  by  a 
very  wise  and  grave  man^  that  at  this  instant  the  lord  admi- 
ral is  able  to  do  with  the  queen  as  much  as  my  lord  Leicester 
was,  if  he  list  to  use  his  credit  with  her/'*  It  was  certainly 
more  reasonable  that  the  queen  should  bestow  h^  favour  on 
her  illustrious  kinsman,  a  gentleman  who  had  deserved  so 
well  of  his  country  as  the  hero  of  the  Armada,  than  on  the 
mere  court  satellites  who  hovered  round  her  for  the  sake  of 
the  things  that  were  in  her  gift. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  very  sparing  of  her  honours,  which 
rendered  them  more  prized  by  those  who  were  judged  by 
this  great  sovereign  worthy  of  obtaining  such  distinctions. 
She  was  not  lavish  in  bestowing  the  accolade  of  knighthood. 
As  for  the  dignity  of  a  peer,  it  was  rarely  indeed  oonfisrred 
by  her,  and  then  always  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  her 
subjects  with  the  importance  of  the  reward.  There  was 
something  truly  worthy  of  exciting  high  and  chivalric  em- 
prise among  the  gentlemen  of  England,  when  the  maiden 
monarch  bestowed  an  earldom,  by  personal  creation,  on  the 
hero  of  the  Armada.  The  details  of  this  interesting  cere- 
monial are  thus  given  by  Whyte: — "As  the  queen  came 
from  chapel  this  day,  she  created  my  lord  admiral,  lord 
Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Nottingham.  My  lord  Cumberland 
carried  his  sword,  my  lord  of  Sussex  his  cap  and  coronet. 
He  was  brought  in  by  the  eark  of  Shrewsbury  and  Wor- 
cester. Her  majesty  made  a  speech  to  him,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  lus  services,  and  Mr.  secretary  read  his  patenta 
i&  a  loud  voice,  which  are  very  honourable;  all  his  great 
services  recited  in  1588,  and  lately  at  Cadiz.''  Essex  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  latter  clause, 
which  seemed  to  award  to  the  lord  admiral  the  palm  of 
honour  for  the  taking  of  Cadiz,  only  mentioning  himself  as 
an  adjunct,  and  no  reward  had  been  conferred  on  him  for 
his  services  on  that  occasion.  He  fretted  himself  sick  at 
this  implied  slight,  and  took  to  his  bed.  The  queen's  heart 
relented,  and  feeling  that  she  had  acted  harshly  towarda 

>  Sidney  Ptepen. 
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Ilim,  she  cbid  the  Cecils  as  the  cause  of  what  had  takea 
place.  While  she  was  in  this  frame  of  mind^  she  encoun- 
tered sir  Francis  Yere  in  the  gardens  of  Whitehall-palace; 
calling  him  to  her^  she  questioned  him  as  to  the  ill  success 
of  the  expedition^  which  she  entirely  chained  on  Essex^  both 
for  not  burning  and  spoiling  the  fleet  at  Ferrol,  and  for 
missing  the  Indian  fleet.  Sir  Francis  defended  his  absent 
friend  with  great  courage^  even  to  the  raising  his  voice 
somewhat  louder  than  was  consistent  with  the  rererenoe 
due  to  the  sovereign ;  but  this^  as  he  explained^  was  not  out 
of  disrespect  to  her  majesty,  but  that  all  might  hear  what 
he  said,  charging  the  blame  upon  those  who  deserved  it. 
Some  of  these  being  present,  were  confit>nted  with  him,  and 
compelled  to  retract  their  false  witness  against  Essex  befOTe 
the  queen.  Her  majesty,  well  pleased  with  the  manly  and 
honest  conduct  of  sir  Francis  Yere,  sat  down  at  the  end  of 
the  walk,  and  calling  him  to  her,  fell  into  more  confidential 
discourse  on  the  subject  of  Essex^s  peculiar  temper;  and 
being  willing  to  listen  to  all  that  could  be  ui^ed  in  his 
favour,  before  sir  Francis  left  her  she  spoke  graciously  in  his 
commendation,  and  shortly  after  received  him  at  court.^  In 
December,  1597,  the  earl  was  restored  to  £etvour,  and  created 
earl-marshal  by  the  queen's  patents.  This  was  one  great 
cause  of  the  animosity  afterwards  borne  to  him  by  his  great 
enemy,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  with  justice,  considered 
that  he  had  more  right  to  that  office  than  the  earl,  since  it 
had  been  strictly  hereditary  in  his  family  from  the  days  of 
their  royal  ancestor,  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  whose  daughter, 
Margaret  Plantagenet,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  it  as  her 
right  by  descent,  and  being  precluded  by  her  sex  from  exer- 
cising its  duties,  she  invested  her  grandson,  Mowbray  earl  of 
Norfolk  with  it,  as  her  deputy.  Essex  offered  to  decide  this 
quarrel  by  single  combat  with  either  the  admiral  or  his  sons, 
or  all  of  them,  but  the  queen  would  not  permit  it,  and 
employed  sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  The 
earl  of  Nottingham  would  not  dispute  the  queen's  pleasure^ 
but^  on  the  20th  of  December,  resigned  his  staff  as  lord 

1  Birch. 
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steward  of  the  houseliold^  and  retired  to  his  house  at  Chelsea, 

under  pretence  of  sickness. 

Lord  Henry  Howard  wrote  a  quaint  and  witty  letter  to 

Essex  on  the  anniTcrsary  of  the  queen's  accession  to  the 

crown^  November  17th,  1597,  in  which  he  gives  a  sarcastic 

glance  at  the  leading  powers  of  the  court  who  were  intriguing 

against  his  firiend : — 

"  Yoor  loidslup,^'  says  he,  **  by  yonr  last  purchase,  had  ahnost  enraged  the 
dromedary,  that  would  have  won  the  queen  of  Sheba's  fitvonr  by  bringing 
pearls.  If  yon  ooald  once  be  as  fortunate  hi  dragging  old  leviathan  [Burleigh] 
and  his  cub  [Robert  Cedl]  tortuotum  colubrum,  as  the  prophet  termeth  them^ 
out  of  this  d^  of  mischievous  device,  the  better  part  of  the  world  would  prefer 
yoor  virtue  to  that  of  Hercules."  Then,  in  allusion  to  the  day  to  be  kept  in 
bcDonr  ot  the  queen,  he  adds,  in  haste,  ''The  least  of  St.  Elizabeth,  whom,  if  I 
were  pope,  I  would  no  longer  set  forth  in  red  letters  in  the  kalendar  of  saints 
than  ahe  graced  my  dear  lord,  in  golden  characters,  with  the  influence  of  her 
benignity;  but  the  best  is,  the  power  is  now  wholly  in  herself  to  Aannni/^ 
hersdfy  because  she  will  not  stand  to  the  pope's  courtesy."^ 

It  is  amusing  to  trace  how  the  private  letters  of  the  court  of 

queen  Elizabeth  elucidate  each  other.    This  dromedary,  who 

sought  to  propitiate  her  majesty's  favour  by  an  oflfering  of 

jewels,  would  appear  to  the  readers  of  the  present  century 

a  very  mysterious  animal,  were  it  not  for  a  letter,  in  the 

Shrewsbury  collection,  from  Michael  Stanhope,'  in  which 

that  gentleman  informs  sir  Robert  Cecil,  ^^That  the  lord 

keeper,  Egerton,  had  sent  him  with  a  present  of  pearls  to 

{he  queen,  as  a  small  token  of  his  thankfulness  for  her  gra^ 

cious  care  in  maintaining  his  credit.'^    For  some  reason  or 

other,  the  queen  would  not  receive  the  present,  but  bade  the 

bearer  carry  them  back  to  the  donor,  with  this  message, 

"That  her  mind  was  as  great  to  refuse,  as  his  to  give.'* 

''When  I  came  back  to  his  lordship,'*  pursues  Stanhope, 

''and  delivered  her  majesty's  pleasure,  and  he  saw  his  pearls 

again,  I  do  assure  your  honour  he  looked  upon  me  with  a 

heavy  eye,  as  if  I  had  carelessly  or  doltishly  performed  the 

trusty  and  as  for  the  pearls,  he  would  not  lay  hand  on  them, 

but  bid  me  do  what  I  would  with  them."'    Sir  Michael, 

who  prided  himself  on  being  a  most  expert  courtier,  remained 

'  Bbi^'s  Hemmrs  of  the  Bagn  of  Elizabeth. 
*  One  of  the  grooms  of  her  chamber,  and  a  gentleman  of  great  importance 
In  this  spedet  of  negotiation.  •  Lodge's  Illustratious, 
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mucli  pestered  with  these  pearis,  which  he  dared  not  preteitt 
again^  because  his  wife's  gentlewoman  and  his  mother-in  < 
law's  gentlewoman  were  both  ill  with  the  smallpox, — an 
effectual  bar  to  the  pr^ence  of  the  queen^  though  ahe  had 
had  the  disease  long  ago.  Whether  Robert  Cecil  became 
the  means  of  introducing  the  pearls  once  more  to  the  queen, 
or  what  became  of  them^  cannot  be  traced. 

It  was  during  the  absence  of  Essex^  on  this  last  eiqpedi- 
tion^  in  July  1597^  that  Elizabeth  gave  Paulus  Jaline^  the 
handsome  and  audacious  ambassador  of  Sigismund  king  of 
Poland^  so  notable  a  sample  of  her  high  spirit  and  fluent 
powers  of  scolding  extemporaneously  in  Latin^  in  reply  to 
his  diplomatic  insolence.  The  story  is  related  with  muck 
humour  by  Speedy  in  his  quaint  style,  and  also  by  sir  Robert 
Cecil/  in  a  letter  to  Essex.  Sir  Robart  Cedl  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  a  witness  of  this  rich  scene,  which  he  detaib 
with  great  spirit.  Her  majesty  was  well  disposed  to  rend^ 
the  king  of  Poland  honourable  tokens  of  her  good-will,  out 
of  respect  for  his  £Either^  the  late  king  of  Sweden,  who,  when 
duke  of  Finland,  had  been  a  suitor  f(»r  her  hand;  and  being 
especially  pleased  with  the  report  of  the  ccxnelinesa  and 
accomplishments  of  the  ambassador,  she  prepared  harsdf  to 
receiye  him  with  great  solemnity,  before  her  court  and 
council,  in  her  presence-chamber  at  Greenwich.  He  was 
brought  in,  attired  in  a  long  robe  of  bladk  vdyet,  well  but- 
toned and  jewelled,  and  came  to  kiss  her  majesty's  hand, 
where  she  sat  under  her  canopy  of  state.  Having  performed 
all  ceremonials  proper  to  the  occasion  with  peculiar  grace, 
he  retreated  about  three  yards,  '^  and  then,''  continues  Cedl^ 
^^  began  his  oration  aloud,  in  Latin,  with  such  a  gallant 
countenance  as  I  never  in  my  life  beheld."  The  oration, 
however,  to  which  her  majesty  had  so  gradoudy  prepared 
herself  to  listen  before  a  large  assembly  of  h^  noUes  and 
courtiers,  was  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a  bold  remon- 
strance, in  the  name  of  the  newly  elected  sovereign  iji  Pdaad, 
against  Elizabeth's  assumption  of  maritime  superiority  over 
other  nations,  to  which,  he  said,  her  position  in  Europe  gi^e 
>  liansdowne  MSS.  No.  86,  voL  six. 
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Iier  no  ostensible  pretension.  He  also  complained  of  her 
liaTing^  on  account  of  her  wars  with  Spain,  intermpted  the 
commerce  of  that  country  with  Poland,  called  upon  her  to 
redress  the  losses  which  their  merchants  had  suffered  in 
eonsequence  of  her  foreign  policy,  and  concluded  by  inform- 
ing her,  that  his  master,  havmg  entered  into  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria,  was  resolved  to  put  up 
wilii  these  wrongs  no  longer,  and  therefore,  imless  she 
thought  proper  to  take  immediate  steps  to  redress  them, 
hewould.^'* 

At  the  termination  of  an  address  so  different  from  the 
agreeable  strain  of  compliment  which  she  had  anticipated 
from  the  comely  envoy,  Elizabeth,  who  was  not  of  a  disposi- 
tion to  brook  tamely  an  affi*ont  from  the  mightiest  prince 
in  Christendom,  started  from  her  chair  of  state,  and  pre- 
venting the  lord  chancellor,  who  had  risen  to  reply  to  this 
harangue,  she  overwhelmed  the  astonished  diplomatist  with 
such  a  vivacious  vituperation,  in  extempore  Latin,  as  per- 
haps was  never  before  delivered  in  that  majestic  language, 
of  which  the  sense  is  as  follows : — 

''  Is  this  the  business  that  your  king  has  sent  you  about? 
Surely,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  if  the  king  himself  were 
present,  he  would  have  used  such  language.  For,  if  he 
should,  I  must  have  thought  that  he,  being  a  king  not  of 
many  years,  and  that  not  by  right  of  blood  but  by  right  of 
election,  they,  haply,  have  not  informed  him  of  that  course 
which  his  father  and  ancestors  have  taken  with  us,  and 
which,  peradventure,  shall  be  observed  by  those  that  shall 
live  to  come  after  him.  And  as  for  you,  although  I  per- 
ceive you  have  read  many  books  to  fortify  your  arguments  in 
this  case,  yet  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  you  have  not  'lighted 
upon  that  chapter  which  prescribes  the  forms  to  be  observed 
between  kings  and  princes;  but  were  it  not  for  the  place 
you  hold,  to  have  so  public  an  imputation  thrown  upon  our 
justice,  which  has  yet  never  fidled,  we  would  answer  this 
audacity  of  yours  in  another  style.     And  for  the  particulars 

>  CecQ's  letter  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  Lansdowne  HSS.  Speed's  Chronid^, 
lbL1200. 
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of  your  negotiations^  we  will  appoint  some  of  our  council  to 
confer  with  you,  to  see  upon  what  grounds  this  clamour  of 
yours  has  its  foundation,  who  have  showed  yourself  rather  a 
herald  than  an  ambassador/' 

^' And  thus/'  says  old  Speed,  '^lion-like  rising,  she  daunt- 
ed the  malapert  orator  no  less  with  her  stately  port  and 
majestical  departure,  than  with  the  tartness  of  her  princely 
checks;  and,  turning  to  her  court,  exclaimed,  ^  Gt>d's  death, 
my  lords !'  (for  that  was  ever  her  oath  in  anger,)  '  I  have 
been  enforced  this  day  to  scour  up  my  old  Latin,  that  haUi 
lain  long  rusting/''  Her  majesty  told  sir  Robert  Cecil, 
'^  that  she  was  sorry  Essex  heard  not  her  Latin  that  day," 
and  Cecil  promised  to  write  a  full  account  of  it  to  the 
absent  fayourite. 

It  was  not  always  that  Elizabeth's  intercourse  with  the 
representatiyes  of  foreign  princes  was  of  so  stem  a  character, 
and  if  we  may  credit  the  reports  of  some  of  those  gentlemen, 
her  deportment  towards  them,  in  priyate  audiences,  occa- 
sionally transgressed  both  the  delicacy  of  a  gentlewoman 
and  the  dignity  of  a  queen.  It  is  related  of  her,  that  in  the 
midst  of  an  important  political  conference  with  the  French 
ambassador,  Harlai,  she  endeayoured  to  distract  his  attention 
from  the  interests  of  his  royal  master  by  displaying,  as  if 
by  accident,  the  elegant  proportions  of  her  finely-turned 
ankle  ;^  on  which  the  audacious  plenipotentiary  dropped  on 
one  knee,  and  passionately  saluting  the  graceful  limb  that 
was  so  coquettishly  revealed,  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ^^  Ah,  madame,  if  the  king,  my 
master,  had  but  been  in  my  place !"  and  then  resumed  the 
diplomatic  discussion  as  coolly  as  if  no  such  interesting 
interruption  had  occurred.  Such  instances  of  levity  as  the 
above,  and  the  well-authenticated  fact  of  her  indulging  James 
Melville,  when  she  was  five-and-twenty  years  younger,  with  a 
sight  of  her  imbraided  tresses,  removing  cauls,  fillets,  jewels^ 
and  all  other  confinements,  and  allowing  them  to  fedl  at  full 
length  about  her  stately  form,  and  then  demanding  ^^  if  the 
queen  of  Scots  could  boast  of  such  a  head  of  hair?"  while 
^  Houflsaie's  M^moires  Historiqoes. 
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they  excite  a  smile,  must  strike  every  one  as  singular  traits 
of  vanity  and  weakness  in  a  princess  of  her  masculine  intel- 
lect. Mauvissiere  and  Sully  were  impressed  with  her  wisdom 
and  profound  judgment^  but  it  was  not  with  those  grave 
statesmen  that  she  felt  any  temptation  to  indulge  in  flip- 
pancy which  might  remind  persons  of  reflection  of  those 
characteristics  which  had  been  imputed  to  her  unfortunate 
mother.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  study  the  personal 
history  of  Elizabeth  without  tracing  a  singular  compound 
of  the  qualities  of  both  her  parents. 

This  year  a  crazy  scrivener  of  Greenwich,  named  Squires, 
was  accused  of  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  take  away  the 
queen^s  life  by  the  new  and  diabolical  means  of  poisoning 
the  pommel  of  her  saddle,  at  the  instigation  of  Walpole,  the 
Jesuit.  This  Squires  had  fitted  out  a  pinnace  privateer  at 
his  own  expense,  and,  when  on  a  piratical  expedition,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  lodged  in  the  Spanish  inquisition,  where 
he  was  tortured  into  a  great  affection  for  the  church  of 
Some,  and  became  a  convert  to  that  creed.  Walpole  obtained 
the  liberty  of  Squires,  on  the  condition  of  his  imbuing  the 
pommel  of  her  majesty's  saddle  with  a  poison  which  he  gave 
him  in  a  bladder.  This  poison  was  of  so  subtle  a  nature^ 
that  if  her  majesty  raised  her  hand  to  her  lips  or  nose 
after  resting  it  on  the  envenomed  ponmiel,  it  was  expected 
that  she  would  instantly  drop  down  dead.'  Squires  having 
undertaken  this  marvellous  commission,  approached  her 
majesty's  horse  when  it  was  led  forth  from  the  stable,  of 
which  it  seems  he  had  the  entree^  having  once  filled  the 
o£Qce  of  under-groom :  he  then  pricked  the  bladder  with  a 
pin,  and  shed  the  poison  on  the  pommel,  crying  "  God  save 
the  queen  \"  at  the  same  time,  to  disarm  suspicion.  Eliza- 
beth mounted,  and  receiving  no  ill  from  the  medication  of 
her  saddle.  Squires  imagined  that  her  life  was  miraculously 
preserved,  and  determined  to  employ  the  rest  of  his  malign 
nostrum  for  the  destruction  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  was 
then  preparing  to  sail  on  the  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
fleet.     Accordingly,  he  entered  on  board  the  earPs  ship  as 

>  Camden. 
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a  Tolunteer,  and  by  that  means  obtained  an  opporhmity  of 
robbing  the  arms  of  his  lordship's  chair  with  the  poison, 
which  had,  however,  no  more  effect  on  either  chair  or 
earl  than  if  it  had  been  the  usual  polishing  compound  of 
turpentine  and  wax.  But  Watpole  was  so  provoked  at  the 
failure  of  his  scheme,  that  he  suborned  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Stanley  to  denounce  the  treason  of  Squires  to  the  council; 
and  Squires,  in  turn,  after  five  hours  on  the  rack,  denounced 
Walpole  as  his  instigator.  Stanley  was  also  tortured,  and 
confessed  that  he  had  been  sent  by  one  of  the  Spanish 
ministers  to  shoot  the  queen.  Walpole,  who  probably  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  hallucination  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  pirate  scrivener's  brain,  being  out  of  the  realm, 
published  a  pamphlet  denying  the  accusation,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  affair.^  The  wretched 
Squires  suffered  the  usual  penalty  for  devising  the  death  <^ 
the  queen,  being  convicted  on  his  own  confession.  Such  are 
the  fallacies  of  evidence  obtained  by  torture,  that  a  man  would 
rather  confess  himself  guilty  of  an  impossible  crime,  than 
endure  farther  inflictions.  How  mudi  more  readily  might 
such  a  person  have  been  induced  to  purchase  ease  by  de- 
nouncing another,  if  required ! 

Essex  was  now  so  completely  restored  to  the  good  graces 
of  the  queen,  that  he  even  ventured  on  the  experiment  o( 
attempting  to  bring  his  mother,  who  had  been  in  disgrace 
with  her  royal  kinswoman  ever  since  her  marriage  with 
Leicester,  to  court  once  more.  Elizabeth  did  not  refuse  to 
receive  her,  but  tantalized  both  mother  and  son  by  appoint- 
ing a  place  and  hour  convenient  for  the  interview,  and  then, 
when  the  time  came,  sent  an  excuse :  this  she  did  repeatedly. 
There  were  then  attempts  made  by  lady  Leicester  to  meet 
her  majesty  at  the  houses  of  her  firiends,  but  there  Elizabeth 
also  made  a  point  of  disappointing  her  little  project.  ''On 
Shrove-Monday,*'  says  Rowland  Whyte,  ''the  queen  was  pan- 
suaded  to  go  to  Mr.  comptroller's,  and  there  was  my  lady 
Leicester,  with  a  fair  jewel  of  300/.  A  great  dinner  was  pre- 
pared  by  my  lady  Shandos,  and  the  queen^s  coach  readyv 

>  Camden. 
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when^  upon  a  sadden^  she  resolved  not  to  go^  and  so  sent 
word.^^  Essex^  who  had  taken  to  his  bed  on  these  repeated 
indications  of  nnabated  hostility  to  his  mother^  ronsed  him- 
self firom  his  snllen  manifestation  of  unavailing  anger^  and 
came  to  the  queen  in  his  night«gown^  by  the  private  way^  to 
intercede  with  her^  but  could  not  carry  his  point.  ''It  had 
been  better  not  moved/'  continues  the  watchful  observer  of 
his  proceedings;  ''for  my  lord  of  Essex,  by  importuning  the 
queen  in  these  unpleasing  matters,  loses  the  opportunity  he 
might  take  of  obliging  his  ancient  friends/'  Elizabeth  had 
never  foi^ven  her  cousin  Lettice  her  successful  rivahy  with 
regard  to  Leicester,  although  the  grave  had  now  closed  over 
him  for  nearly  nine  years,  and  his  place  in  her  capricious 
lavour  was  supplied  by  the  countess's  gallant  son.  At  length, 
however,  the  urgency  of  Essex  in  behalf  of  his  mother  pre- 
vailed, and  in  spite  of  the  jealous  anger  over  which  Eliza- 
beth had  gloomily  brooded  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
countess  was  admitted  into  her  presence  once  more.  A  ten- 
der scene,  if  not  a  temporary  reconciliation,  appears  to  have 
taken  place  on  this  occasion,  for  Rowland  Whyte  says,  "  My 
lady  Leicester  was  at  court,  kissed  the  queen's  hand  and  her 
br^st,  and  did  embrace  her,  and  the  queen  kissed  her.  My 
lord  of  Essex  is  in  exceeding  favour  here.  Lady  Leicester 
departed  from  court  exceedingly  contented;  but  being  de- 
sirous  to  come  again,  and  kiss  the  queen's  hand,  it  was  denied, 
and  some  wonted  unkind  words  given  out  against  her."* 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  very  obstinately  bent  on  taking  her 
daily  exercise,  despite  of  the  weather,  and  would  ride  or  walk 
in  the  rain,  setting  at  nought  the  entreaties  of  her  ladies,  who 
affected  great  concern  for  her  health,  not  forgetting  their 
own,  as  they  were  bound  to  accompany  her.  They  called  in 
the  aid  of  archbishop  Whitgift,  who  gently  persuaded  her  to 
tarry  at  home  during  the  foul  weather.  Her  majesty  would 
not  listen  to  the  church.  They  then  tried  the  agency  of  her 
fevourite  fool.  Clod,  who  addressed  the  following  exordium 
to  his  royal  mistress :  "  Heaven  dissuades  you,  madam,  not 
only  by  its  weeping  aspect,  but  by  the  eloquence  of  the  arch- 
1  Sidney  Fbpen. 
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bishop;  earth  dissuades  by  the  tongue  of  your  poor  fool.  Clod; 
and  if  neither  heaven  nor  earth  can  succeed,  at  least  listoi 
to  Dr.  Feme,  whose  religious  doubts  suspend  him  between 
both/'  The  queen  laughed  heartily  at  this  gibe  on  Dr. 
Feme,  the  archbishop's  chaplain,  knowing  that,  in  the  reli- 
gious disputes  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  he  had  changed 
his  religion  four  times.  It  was  no  laughing  matter  to  the 
doctor,  who  is  said  to  have  died,  soon  after,  of  utter  chagrin.* 
Francis  Bacon  took  the  trouble  of  compounding  a  long 
letter  of  advice  to  Essex,  on  the  manner  in  which  he  judged 
it  would  be  most  expedient  for  him  to  demean  himself  to 
the  queen,  so  as  to  improve  her  fSetTOurable  disposition  towards 
him.  Some  of  these  rules  are  curious  enough,  and  prove  that 
this  great  moral  philosopher  was  as  deeply  accomplished  in 
the  arts  of  a  courtier,  as  any  of  the  butterflies  who  fluttered 
round  the  aged  rose  of  England.  He  tells  Essex,  'Hhat  when, 
in  his  speeches,  he  chanced  to  do  her  majesty  right,  for,^^ 
continues  he,  with  playful  sarcasm,  '^there  is  no  such  thing 
as  flattery  among  you  all,  your  lordship  has  rather  the  air 
of  paying  fine  compliments  than  speaking  what  you  really 
think/'  adding,  "that  any  one  might  read  the  insincerity  rf 
his  words  in  his  countenance."  Bacon  warns  his  patron  "  to 
avoid  the  example  of  Hatton  and  Leicester  in  his  own  conduct, 
yet  to  adduce  them  to  the  queen  as  precedents  on  certain 
points."  Essex  profited  very  Uttle  by  the  counsels  of  his  sage 
secretary;  and  scarcely  had  he  regained  the  favour  of  the 
queen,  ere  he  hazarded  incurring  her  jealous  resentment  by 
a  renewal  of  his  rash  attentions  to  her  beautiful  attendant, 
mistress  Bridges.  Of  this  his  observant  contemporary  thua 
speaks:  "It  is  spied,  out  of  envy,  that  Essex  is  again  fallen  in 

love  with  his  fairest  B .     It  cannot  choose  but  come  to 

the  queen's  ears :  then  he  is  undone,  and  all  who  depend 
upon  his  favour.  Sure  I  am  that  lady  Essex  hears  dT 
it,  or  rather  suspects  it,  and  is  greatly  disquieted.'^  Ncht 
was  this  all;  for  the  indiscretions  of  Essex  were  becoming 
now  so  much  the  theme  of  general  discussion,  that  old 
lady  Bacon  took  the  privilege  of  her  age  and  sanctity  to 

»  Fuller's  Worthies.  «  Sidney  Pvpen. 
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write  to  him  a  long  letter  of  expostulation^  lamenting  his 
backslidings^  and  warning  him  of  the  sinful  nature  of  his 
way  of  life.* 

The  enemies  of  the  envied  man  whom   the  queen  de- 
lighted to  honour,  failed  not  to  carry  evil  reports  of  him 
to  the  royal   ear;   but  it  jfrequently  happens  that  injudi- 
cious friends  are  more  to  be  feared  than  the  bitterest  of  foes. 
Essex's  disgrace  may,  doubtless,  be  attributed  to  the  fol- 
lowing cause.     His  fair,  frail  sister,  lady  Rich,  who  was  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  bedchamber,  and  was  loved  and 
trusted    for   his   sake,  most  ungratefully   united  with  her 
husband — ^with  whom  she  could  not  agree  in  any  thing  but 
mischief — ^in  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scots, 
under  the  feigned  names  of  Ricardo  and  Rialta :  James  they 
called  Victor.     Their  letters  were  written  in  cypher,  and  they 
had  nicknames  for  all  the  court.     Thomas  Fowler,  Burleigh's 
spy  in  Scotland,  gave  information  of  this  correspondence  to 
his  employer,  with  these  particulars, — '^That  queen  Elizabeth 
herself  was  called  Venus,  and  the  earl  of  Essex '  the  weary 
knight,'  because  he  was  exceeding  weary  of  his  oflSce,  and 
accounted  his  attendance  a  thrall  that  he  lived  in,  and  hoped 
for  a  change,  which  was,  that  the  queen  would  die  in  a  year 
or  two."    After  Burleigh  was  armed  with  such  intelligence, 
no  wonder  the  royal  favour  for  Essex  began  to  decline,  who, 
unconscious  of  the  broken  ground  on  which  his  sister's  folly 
had  placed  him,  carried  himself  more  loftily  every  day  in  the 
council-room.    Elizabeth  was  in  a  great  state  of  irritability,  on 
account  of  the  king  of  France  consulting  his  own  interest, 
rather  than  the  political  line  of  conduct  she  had  prescribed  as 
the  conditions  of  her  friendship.    Henry  was  bent  on  conclud- 
ing an  amicable  treaty  with  Spam,  and  she  sent  word  to  him 
'Hhat  the  true  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  was  ingratitude  and 
upbraided  him  with  the  breach  of  his  engagements  to  her."^ 
Henry  offered  to  mediate  a  general  peace,  in  which  England 
should  be  included,  and  to  this  measure  Burleigh  was  dis- 
posed.    Essex  argued  vehemently  in  favour  of  war.  The  aged 
minister,  now  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  viewed  the 

>  Bircb.  *  Camden. 
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dazzling  visions  of  military  glory  in  a  truer  point  of  light  than 
that  in  which  they  appeared  to  the  youngs  fiery  eaii-marahaJ; 
and  after  a  warm  debate  on  the  subject,  he  drew  out  a  prayer- 
book,  and  putting  it  into  his  combative  opponent's  hand, 
pointed  in  silence  to  the  text,  ^'  Men  of  blood  shall  not  live 
out  half  their  days/'  The  warning  made  no  impression  on 
Essex  at  the  time,  but  it  was  afterwards  regarded  as  prophetic 
of  his  £Eite.  The  veteran  statesman,  who  had  trimmed  his 
sails  to  weather  out  the  changeful  storms  that  had  sent 
queens,  princes,  and  nobles  to  the  block  during  the  reigns  of 
four  Tudor  sovereigns,  required  not  the  gift  of  second-sight 
to  perceive  the  dark  destiny  that  impended  over  the  rash 
knight-errant  who  filled  the  perilous  office  of  fevourite  to  Ae 
last  and  haughtiest  of  that  despotic  race.  To  him,  who  knew 
the  temper  of  the  queen  and  the  character  of  Essex,  wdl 
might  the  '^  coming  event  cast  its  shadow  before/'  Bapidly 
as  the  waning  sands  of  life  now  ebbed  with  Burleigh,  he  lived 
to  triumph  in  that  fierce  collision  of  uncontroulable  temper 
between  Essex  and  the  queen,  which  was  the  sure  prelude  of 
the  fall  of  the  imprudent  favourite. 

Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
suitable  person  to  fill  the  difficult  and  responsible  office  of 
lord  deputy  of  that  distracted  country  became  a  matter  of 
important  consideration  to  the  queen  and  her  cabinet.  The 
subject  was  warmly  debated  one  day  in  the  royal  closet, 
when  no  one  was  present  but  the  queen,  the  lord  admiral^ 
sir  Robert  Cecil,  Windebank  clerk  of  the  seal,  and  Essex.  Her 
majesty  named  sir  William  Knollys,  her  near  relative,  as  the 
person  best  fitted  for  the  post.  Although  Knollys  was  his 
own  uncle,  Essex,  being  aware  that  the  su^estion  emanated 
from  the  Cecils,  opposed  it  with  more  vehemence  than  pru- 
dence, and  insisted  that  the  appointment  ought  to  be  givea 
to  sir  George  Carew.  The  queen,  offended  at  the  positive 
tone  in  which  Essex  had  presumed  to  overbear  her  opinion 
and  advance  his  own,  made  a  sarcastic  rejoinder,  on  which  he 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  turn  his  back  on  her,  with  a  con- 
temptuous expression.  Her  majesty,  exasperated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  self-control  by  this  insolence,  gave  him  a  sound  box 
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on  the  ear,  and  bade  him  "  go  and  be  hanged  !''^  Essex  be- 
haved like  a  petulant  school-boy  on  this  occasion,  for  instead 
of  receiving  the  chastisement  which  his  own  iU-manners  had 
provoked  as  a  sort  of  angry  love-token,  and  kissing  the  royal 
hand  in  return  for  the  buffet,  he  grasped  his  sword-hilt  with 
a  menacing  gesture.  The  lord  admiral  hastily  threw  himself 
between  the  infuriated  earl  and  the  person  of  the  queen,  and 
fortunately  prevented  him  from  disgracing  himself  by  the  un- 
knightly  deed  of  drawing  his  weapon  upon  a  lady  and  his 
sovereign :  but  he  swore,  with  a  deep  oath,  "  That  he  would 
not  have  taken  that  blow  from  king  Henry,  her  father;  and 
that  it  was  an  indignity  that  he  neither  could  nor  would 
endure  from  any  one  V'^  To  these  rash  words  he  added 
some  impertinence  about  '^a  king  in  petticoats,''  rushed, 
with  marked  disrespect,  from  the  royal  presence,  and  in- 
stantly withdrew  from  court.* 

This  stormy  scene  occurred  June  1598.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor, Egerton,  wrote  a  friendly  letter  of  advice  to  Essex, 
entreating  him  to  make  proper  submission  to  his  offended 
sovereign,  to  whom  he  owed  so  many  obligations,  and  to 
sue  for  pardon.^  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Eger^ 
,  ton's  letter  was  written  by  the  desire  of  the  queen,  and 
dictated  by  her,  or  surely  two  very  powerful  arguments 
for  the  performance  of  the  course  suggested  by  him  would 
have  been  used;  namely,  the  reverence  due  from  a  young 
man  to  a  princess  of  the  advanced  age  to  which  her  ma- 
jesty had  now  attained,  and  also  his  near  relationship  to 
her,  as  the  great-grandson  of  her  aunt,  Mary  Boleyn.  In 
reply  to  the  lord  keeper's  sage  advice,  Essex  wrote  a  pas- 
sionate letter,  complaining  of  the  hardness  of  the  queen's 
heart,  and  of  the  indignity  he  had  received.  The  blow  had 
entered  into  his  soul,  and  he  says,  ''Let  Solomon's  fool 
laugh  when  he  is  stricken ;  let  those  that  mean  to  make  their 
profit  of  princes,  show  no  sense  of  princes'  injuries ;  let  them 
acknowledge  an  infinite  absoluteness  on  earth,  who  do  not 
believe  in  an  absolute  infinitiveness  in  heaven.  As  for  me,  I 
have  received  wrong,  and  I  feel  it."     It  was  in  vain  that  the 

>  Camden.  «  Ibid.  »  Lingard.  *  Camden. 
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mother  and  sisters  of  Essex^  and  all  who  wished  him  weU, 
endeavoured  to  mollify  his  hanghty  spirit ;  he  maintaijied  a 
sullen  resentment  for  several  months,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  queen  would,  in  the  end,  become  a  suppliant  to  him  for 
a  reconciliation. 

Meantime  Elisabeth  was  taken  up  with  watching  over  the 
last  days  of  her  old  servant,  Burleigh.  His  sufferings  were 
severe,  and  his  swoUen,  enfeebled  hands  had  lost  the  power, 
not  only  of  guiding  the  statesman's  pen,  but  at  times  of  con- 
veying food  to  his  mouth.  While  he  was  in  this  deplorable 
state,  the  queen  came  frequently  to  visit  the  fedthful,  time- 
worn  pilot,  with  whom  she  had  weathered  out  many  a  threat- 
ening storm;  and  now  he  could  no  longer  serve  h^  she 
behaved  in  his  sick  chamber  with  that  tenderness  whidi, 
though  only  manifested  on  rare  occasions  by  this  great  queen, 
is  at  all  times  an  inherent  principle  of  the  female  character, 
however  circumstances  in  life  may  have  been  adverse  to  ite 
developement.  When  his  attendants  brought  him  nourish- 
ment, the  queen  insisted  on  feeding  him  herself, — an  act  of 
kindness  which  warmed  his  heart  and  soothed  his  misaries. 
He  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  write  to  his  son  an 
autograph  letter,  in  which  he  thus  mentions  the  queen : — 

"  I  pray  yoa  ^Uligently  and  efFectually  let  her  majesty  nndentaiid  ham  ber 
ringalar  kindnesB  doth  overcome  my  power  to  acquit  H^  who,  though  she  w3l 
not  he  a  mother,  yet  she  showeth  herBel^  by  feeding  me  with  her  own  prinoeiy 
hand,  aa  a  carefhl  norioe,  [nnrae].  And  i  I  [ever]  may  be  weaned  to  fiead 
myself,  I  shall  be  more  ready  to  serve  her  on  Uie  ewth ;  if  not^  I  ho^  to  b% 
in  heaven,  a  servitor  fbr  her  and  God's  church. 

**  And  so  I  thank  yon  for  yoor  partridges. 

**  Yoor  hmgoishing  fiither, 
•*  10th  July,  1598.  «  W.  BuBamjnr, 

"P.S. — Serve  God  5y  tervinff  ike  qtw,  fbr  all  other  aervioe  is  indeed 
bondage  to  the  deviL"> 

In  vain  had  Wolsey  raised  Ids  dying  voice  to  reveal  the 
grand  error  of  his  life,  in  preferring  the  service  of  his  kii^ 

>  The  declaration  of  a  contemporary  conrtier,  rir  John  Hanington,  aflbrdi 
a  striking  moral  comment  on  the  unprofitable  nature  of  a  life  devoted  to  the 
parsait  dT  royal  fiivoor :  "  I  have  spent  my  time^  my  fortone,  and  atmosfe  my 
honesty,  to  bay  false  hope,  fidse  friends,  and  shallow  praise;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  he  who  casteth  up  this  reckoning  of  a  courtly  minion^  wiU  set  his 
sum,  like  a  fool,  at  the  end,  for  not  being  a  knave  at  the  beginning.  Oh  I  thst 
I  could  boast,  with  chanter  David,  In  U  tperavi,  Domhe!** 
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to  his  God ;  we  here  see  a  statesman  of  equal  sagacity^  but 
untutored  by  the  **  moral  uses  of  adversity/'  departing  with 
an  avowed  preference  to  the  service  of  his  living  idol  before 
that  of  the  great  eternal  Seing^  whose  approbation  ought  to 
be  the  grand  motive  of  a  good  man's  life. 

Harrington  bears  testimony  to  the  extreme  solicitude  of 
queen  Elizabeth  for  Burleigh  in  his  dying  illness.  Every  day 
she  sent  lady  Arundel  with  inquiries  touching  his  state^  and 
bearing  an  excellent  cordial  for  his  stomachy  which  her 
majesty  gave  her  in  charge^  and  said,  **  That  she  did  entreat 
Heaven  daily  for  his  longer  life ;  else  would  her  people,  nay 
herself,  stand  in  need  of  cordials  too.''  Again  Harrington 
observes,  ^'The  lord  treasurer's  distemper  doth  marvellously 
trouble  the  queen,  who  saith  'that  her  comfort  hath  been 
in  her  people's  happiness,  and  their  happiness  in  his  dis- 
cretion."* Burleigh  expired  on  the  4th  of  August,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age.  How  deeply  he  was  regretted  by  his 
royal  mistress  may  be  seen  by  the  affecting  witness  borne 
by  Harrington  of  her  sorrowful  remembrance  of  her  old 
fHend.  ''The  queen's  highness  doth  often  speak  of  him 
in  tears,  and  turn  aside  when  he  is  discoursed  of;  nay, 
even  forbiddeth  his  name  to  be  mentioned  in  the  counciL 
This  I  have  by  some  firiends  who  are  in  good  liking  vrith 
lord  Buckhurst,  the  new  lord  treasurer." 

On  the  13th  of  September  died  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  having 
survived  Burleigh  about  six  weeks.  But  while  death  is  thus 
rapidly  clearing  the  stage  of  the  dramatis  persons  who  per- 
formed the  leading  parts  in  the  annals  connected  with  the 
life  and  actions  of  this  great  queen,  it  may  afford  a  pleasing 
change  to  the  reader  to  glance  within  some  of  her  stately 
palaces,  the  splendid  furniture  and  decorations  of  which  are 
described  in  glowing  colours  by  the  (Jerman  traveller,  Hents- 
ner,  who  visited  England  this  year.  Windsor^castle,  accord- 
ing to  his  accoimt,  must  have  far  exceeded  in  interest,  if  not  in 
magnificence,  as  it  then  stood,  the  present  structure,  marred 
as  it  is  with  the  costly  alterations  and  incongruous  additions 
of  the  last  of  the  Gk^rges,  miscalled  improvements.     Every 

>  NngsB  Antique,  roL  i.  p.  238. 
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apartment  in  the  three  noble  courts  described  by  Hentmer 
was  hallowed  by  historical  recollections  or  traditions,  hnked 
with  the  annals  of  English  royalty,  and  calcolated  to  illus- 
trate the  records  of  England's  progressive  glories,  fix>m  the 
days  when  the  mighty  founder  of  our  present  dynasty  c^ 
sovereigns  first  built  his  gothic  hunting-seat  on  tiie  green 
heights  above  the  Thames,  called  at  that  spot  the  Windle- 
sore.  Hentzner  mentions  the  third  court  with  enthusiasm, 
in  the  midst  of  which  gushed  a  fountain  of  very  clear  water. 
After  describing  the  stately  banqueting-hall,  where  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Oarter  was  annually  celebrated,  he  saysi,  ^'  From 
hence  runs  a  walk  of  incredible  beauty,  three  hundred  and 
eighty  paces  in  length,  set  round  on  every  side  with  sup- 
porters of  wood,  which  sustain  a  balcony^  fix)m  whence  the 
nobility  and  other  persons  of  distinction  can  take  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  hunting  and  hawking  in  a  lawn  of  snfSdent 
space;  for  the  fields  and  meadows,  clad  with  a  variety  of 
plants  and  flowers,  swell  gradually  into  hills  of  perpetual 
verdure  quite  up  to  the  castie,  and  at  bottcHn  stretch  out  into 
an  extended  plain,  that  strikes  the  beholders  with  deUghi.'' 
Chieen  Elizabeth's  bedchamber  was  the  apartment  in  which 
Henry  YI.  was  bom.  In  this  room  Hentzner  describes  a 
table  of  red  marble  with  white  streaks,  a  cushion  most  curi- 
ously wrought  by  her  majesty's  own  hands,  a  unicorn's  honij 
of  iJ)ove  eight  spans  and  a  half  in  lengthy  valued  at  the  ab- 
surd price  of  ten  thousand  pounds;  also,  a  bird  of  paradise, 
of  which  our  authcnr  gives  a  minute  and  somewhat  ludicrous 
account.  From  the  royal  chamber  he  wanders  into  the 
gallery,  ornamented  with  emblems  and  figures,  and  another 
chamber  adjacent,  containing  (where  are  they  now?)  ''the 
royal  beds  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen,  of  Edward  VI., 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Anne  Bc^yn,  all  of  them  eleven  feet 
square,  and  covered  with  quilts  shining  with  gold  and  silver. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  bed,"  he  tells  us,  ''  is  not  quite  so  long  or 
so  laj^e  as  the  others,  but  covered  with  curious  hangings 
of  embroidery  work."  The  tapestry  represented  Clovis  Idng 
of  France,  with  an  angel  presenting  to  him  the  fleur-de-lis, 
to  be  borne  in  his  arms  instead  of  the  three  toads,  the 
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ancient  device  of  bis  royal  predecessors.  This  antique  piece 
of  tapestry  was  stated  to  be  one  of  the  only  surviving  relics 
of  tbe  conquest  of  France  by  the  victorious  Edward  III.  or 
Henry  V. 

Hampton-Court  must,  indeed,  have  been  a  palace  fit  for 
this  mighty  empress  of  pomp  and  pageantry  in  the  truly 
palatial  grandeur  of  the  Tudor  architecture,  and  furnished 
in  the  manner  our  eloquent  German  describes.  He  teUs  us 
that  the  chapel  was  most  splendid,  and  the  queen's  closet 
quite  transparent,  having  crystal  windows;  and  that  there 
was,  besides,  a  small  chapel  richly  hung  with  tapestry,  where 
the  queen  performs  her  devotions.  '^In  one  chamber,'' 
pursues  he,  ''were  the  rich  tapestries  which  are  hung 
up  when  the  queen  gives  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors; 
there  were  numbers  of  cushions  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver,  many  counterpanes  and  coverlids  of  beds  lined 
with  ermine, — ^in  short,  all  the  walls  of  the  palace  shine 
with  gold  and  silver."  Alas,  for  the  vanished  glories  of 
this  once  royal  abode  I  What  strains  of  lamentation  would 
our  marvellous  Gherman  have  poured  forth,  could  he  now 
behcdd  the  dishonouring  change  that  has  befallen  the  Dutch* 
ified  palace  of  Hampton-Court  I  He  winds  up  the  climax  o£ 
his  description  of  its  splendour  under  the  great  Elizabeth, 
with  the  description  (^  a  certain  cabinet  called  Paradise, 
where,  ''besides  that  every  thing  glitters  so  with  silver,  gold, 
and  jewels  as  to  dazzle  one's  eyes,"  he  says,  "there  is  a 
musical  instrument  made  all  of  glass,  except  the  strings." 
The  walls  of  the  Hampton-Court  gardens  were  at  that  time 
covered  with  rosemary.  In  addition  to  Nonsuch  and  Rich* 
mond,  Elizabeth  had  a  variety  of  minor  palaces  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  metropolis,  to  which  suburban  residences  she 
retired  when  alarmed  by  suspicion  of  the  vicinity  of  pesti* 
lence  in  Westminster  or  Greenwich.  She  had  the  Lodge  at 
Islington,  the  Grove  at  Newington,  her  Dairy  at  Bamelms, 
and  the  royal  palace  and  park  of  Mary-le-bone,  now  Re* 
genf  s-park :  here  the  ambassadors  of  the  czar  of  Russia,  in 
1000,  had  permission  to  hunt  at  their  pleasure. 
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Hentzner  was  much  struck  with  the  fine  library  of  this 
learned  female  sovereign  at  Whitehall.  ''  All  these  books,'* 
continues  he,  ^'  are  bound  in  velvet  of  different  colours,  but 
chiefly  red,  with  clasps  of  gold  and  silver ;  some  have  pearls 
and  precious  stones  set  in  their  bindings/*  Such  was,  in- 
deed, the  fashion  in  the  magnificent  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when, 
except  in  the  article  of  the  rush-strewn  floors,  engendering 
dirt  and  pestilence,  luxury  had  arrived  at  a  prodigious  height 
Hentzner  particularly  notices  two  little  silver  cabinets,  of 
exquisite  work,  in  which,  he  says,  the  queen  keeps  her  pi4>er, 
and  which  she  uses  for  writing-boxes.  Also  a  little  chest, 
ornamented  all  over  with  pearls,  in  which  she  keeps  her 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  other  things  of  extraordinary  value. 
The  queen's  bed  is  described  as  being  ingeniously  composed 
of  woods  of  different  colours,  with  quilts  of  silk  velvet,  gold, 
silver,  and  embroidery.  At  Greenwich-palace  our  worthy 
traveller  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  imperial 
lady,  to  whom  pertained  all  these  glories  inproprid  penona^ 
surrounded  with  the  pomp  and  elaborate  ceremonials  which 
attended  the  fatiguing  dignity  of  the  royal  office  in  the  reign 
of  the  maiden  monarch,  but  not  as  she  appeared  to  the 
poetic  vision  of  Ghray, — 

'*  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold. 

Sublime  th^  starry  firmts  they  reari 

And  gorgeooa  dames,  and  statesmen  old. 

In  bearded  mi^esty— [not  the  ladies,  we  hope] — appear. 

In  the  midst  a  form  dirine, 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Todor  line ; 
Her  lion  port,  her  awe-oommanding  &oe, 

Attemper'd  sweet  with  virgin  grace." 

Such,  probably,  was  a  correct  portrait  of  England's  Eliza- 
beth in  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  reign;  but  when  H^itz- 
ner  saw  her  at  Greenwich,  she  was  in  her  sixty-sixth  year, 
and  Time,  who  does  his  work  as  sternly  on  royalty  as  on 
mortals  of  meaner  mould,  had  wrought  strange  changes  in  the 
outward  similitude  of  the  virgin  queen.  But  Hentzner  must 
speak  for  himself.  After  teUing  us  that  he  was  admitted  into 
the  royal  apartments  by  a  lord  chamberlain's  order,  which  his 
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Englisli  friend  had  procured^  he  first  describes  the  presence- 
chamber  ^'hung  with  rich  tapestry^  and  the  floor,  after  the 
English  fashion,  strewed  with  hay/  through  which  the  queen 
commonly  passes  in  her  way  to  chapel.  At  the  door  stood  a 
gentleman  dressed  in  yelvet,  with  a  gold  chain,  whose  office 
was  to  introduce  to  the  queen  any  person  of  distinction  that 
came  to  wait  on  her.  It  was  Sunday,  when  there  is  usually 
the  greatest  attendance  of  nobility.  In  the  same  hall  were 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  a  great 
number  of  councillors  of  state,  officers  of  the  crown,  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  waited  the  queen's  coming  out,  which  she  did^ 
from  her  own  apartment,  when  it  was  time  to  go  to  prayers, 
attended  in  the  following  manner : — "  First  went  gentlemen, 
barons,  earls,  knights  of  the  Garter,  all  richly  dressed,  and 
bare-headed ;  next  came  the  chancellor,  bearing  the  seals  in 
a  red  silk  purse,  between  two,  one  of  which  carried  the  royal 
sceptre,  the  other  the  sword  of  state  in  a  red  scabbard,  stud- 
ded with  golden  fleurs-de-lis,  the  point  upwards.  Next  came 
the  queen,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  her  age  as  we  were  told, 
very  majestic ;  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled ;  her  eyes 
small,  yet  black  and  pleasant;  her  nose  a  little  hooked;  her 
lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black,  (a  defect  the  English  seem 
subject  to,  from  their  too  great  tise  of  sugar).  She  had  in 
her  ears  two  pearls,  with  very  rich  drops ;  she  wore  false  hair, 
and  that  red ;  upon  her  head  she  had  a  small  crown,  reported 
to  be  made  of  some  of  the  gold  of  the  celebrated  Lunebourg 
table.  Her  bosom  was  imcovered,  as  all  the  English' ladies 
have  it  till  they  marry ;  and  she  had  on  a  necklace  of  exceed- 
ing fine  jewels.  Her  hands  were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and 
her  stature  neither  tall  nor  low;  her  air  was  stately;  her 
manner  of  speaking  mild  and  obliging.  That  day  she  was 
dressed  in  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of  beans, 
and  over  it  a  mantle  of  black  sUk,  shot  with  silver  threads; 
her  train  was  very  long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a  marchioness. 
Instead  of  a  chain,  she  had  an  oblong  collar,  of  gold  and 
jewels.  As  she  went  along  in  all  this  state  and  magnificence, 
she  spoke  very  graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to  another,  whe- 

*  He  probably  means  rushea. 
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ther  foreign  ministen  or  those  who  attended  for  different 
reasons^  in  English^  French^  and  Italian;  for  besides  being 
well  skilled  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  langnages  I  haye  men- 
tioned, she  is  mistress  of  Spanish,  Scotch,  and  Dutch.  Who- 
ever speaks  to  her,  it  is  kneehng ;  now  and  then  she  raises 
some  with  her  hand.  While  we  were  there,  W.  Slawata,  a 
Bohemian  baron,  had  letters  to  present  to  her ;  and  she,  after 
pulling  off  her  glove,  gave  him  her  right  hand  to  kiss,  spark- 
ling with  rings  and  jewels, — a  mark  of  particular  fiBtvoor. 
Wherever  she  turned  her  face  as  she  was  going  along,  evory 
body  feU  down  on  their  knees.  The  ladies  of  the  court  fd- 
lowed  next  to  her,  very  handsome  and  wdl-shaped,  and  for 
the  most  part  dressed  in  white.  She  was  guarded,  on  each 
aide,  by  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  fifty  in  number,  with  gilt 
battle-axes.  In  the  ante-^hapel,  next  the  hall  where  we  were, 
petitions  were  presented  to  her,  and  she  received  them  most 
graciously,  which  occasioned  the  acclamation  of  '  Long  live 
queen  Elizabeth  I'  She  answered  it  with,  '  I  thank  you,  my 
good  people/     In  the  chapel  was  excellent  music. 

'^As  soon  as  the  service  was  over,  which  scarce  exceeded 
half  an  hour,  the  queen  returned  in  the  same  state  and  order, 
and  prepared  to  go  to  dinner.  But  while  she  was  still  at 
prayers,  we  saw  her  table  set  out,  with  the  following  solem- 
nity: A  gentleman  entered  the  room,  bearing  a  rod,  and 
along  with  him  another,  who  had  a  table-cloth,  which,  after 
they  had  both  kneeled  three  times  with  the  utmost  venera- 
tion, he  spread  upon  the  table,  and  after  kneeling  again,  they 
both  retired.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  the  rod  again, 
the  other  with  a  salt-cellar,  a  plate,  and  bread ;  when  they 
had  kneeled,  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what  was 
brought  upon  the  table,  they  too  retired,  with  the  same  cere- 
monies performed  by  the  first.  At  last  came  an  unmarried 
lady,  (we  were  told  she  was  a  countess,)  and  along  with  her  a 
married  one,  bearing  a  tasting-knife ;  the  former  was  dressed 
in  white  sUk,  who,  when  she  had  prostrated  herself  three 
times  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  approached  the  table,  and 
rubbed  the  plates  with  bread  and  salt,  with  as  much  awe  as  if 
the  queen  had  been  presait.    When  they  had  waited  there  a 
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little  while^  the  yeomen  of  the  goard  entered,  bare-headed, 
'  clothed  in  scarlet,  with  a  golden  rose  npon  their  backs,  bring- 
ing in  at  each  turn  a  course  of  twenty-four  dishes,  served  in 
plate,  most  of  it  gilt ;  these  dishes  were  received  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  same  order  they  were  brought,  and  placed  upon 
the  table,  while  the  lady-taster  gave  to  each  of  the  guard  a 
mouthful  to  eat  of  the  particular  dish  he  had  brought,  for  fear 
of  any  poison.  During  the  time  that  this  guard,  which  con- 
sists of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all 
England,  being  careftdly  selected  for  this  service,  were  bring- 
ing dinner,  twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums  made  the 
liall  ring  for  half  an  hour  together.  At  the  end  of  all  this 
ceremonial  a  number  of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  who,  with 
particular  solemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off  the  table,  and  con- 
veyed it  into  the  queen's  inner  and  more  private  chamber, 
where,  after  she  had  chosen  for  herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the 

ladies  of  the  court The  queen  dines  and  sups  alone, 

with  very  few  attendants :  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  body, 
foreigner  or  native,  is  admitted  at  that  time,  and  then  only 
at  the  intercession  of  somebody  in  power.''* 

Roger  lord  North  was  carving  one  day  at  dinner,  when 
the  queen  asked  "  What  that  covered  dish  was?" — '^  Madam, 
it  is  a  coffin,"  he  replied;  a  word  which  moved  the  queen 
to  anger.  "And  are  you  such  a  fool,"  said  she,  '* as  to  give 
a  pie  such  a  name  ?"  This  gave  warning  to  the  courtiers 
not  to  use  any  word  which  could  bring  before  her  the  image 
of  death.'  Notwithstanding  her  nervous  sensibility,  as  it 
would  now  be  termed,  on  that  point,  one  of  her  bishops. 
Dr.  Matthew  Hutton,  ventured,  towards  the  dose  of  her 
reign,  to  preach  a  very  bold  sermon  before  her  on  the  duty 
she  owed,  both  to  God  and  her  people,  in  appointing  a  suc- 
cessor,— a  duty  which  she  was  determined  never  to  perform. 
*'  I  no  sooner  remember  this  famous  and  worthy  prelate," 
says  Harrington,  "but  I  think  I  see  him  in  the  chapel  at 
Whitehall,  queen  Elizabeth  at  the  window  in  her  closet, 
all  the  lords  of  the  parliament,  spiritual  and  temporal,  about 

*  Hentzner't  Trftvds. 
*  Sir  Edward  Peiton't  Catastrophe  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  p.  842. 
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them;  and  then^  after  his  three  causes,  that  I  hear  him 
out  of  the  pulpit  thundering  this  text, — 'The  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  are  mine,  and  I  do  give  them  to  whom  I  will ;  and 
I  have  given  them  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  son,  and 
his  son's  son/  which  text,  when  he  had  thus  produced, 
taking  the  sense  rather  than  the  words  of  the  prophet,  there 
followed,  first  so  general  a  murmur  of  one  firiend  whispering 
to  another,  then  such  an  erected  countenance  in  those  that 
had  none  to  speak  to,  lastly  so  quiet  a  silence  and  attention 
in  expectation  of  some  strange  doctrine  where  the  text  itself 
gave  away  kingdoms  and  sceptres,  as  I  have  never  observed 
before  or  since.  But  he,  as  if  he  had  been  Jeremiah  himself, 
and  not  an  expounder  of  him,  showed  how  there  were  two 
special  causes  of  translating  of  kingdoms, — the  fulness  of  time, 
and  the  ripeness  of  sin ;  and  that  by  either  of  these,  and 
sometimes  by  both,  Gk)d,  in  secret  and  just  judgments,  toms- 
ferred  sceptres  from  kindred  to  kindred,  and  from  nation 
to  nation,  at  his  good  will  and  pleasure :  and  running  his- 
torically over  the  great  monarchies  of  the  world,  bom 
the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman 
empires,  down  to  our  own  island,  he  showed  how  England 
had  frequently  been  a  prey  to  foreign  invaders :  first,  being 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  afterwards  by  the  Saxons  and 
Danes,  till  it  was  finally  conquered  and  reduced  to  perfect 
subjection  by  the  Normans,  whose  posterity  had  continued 
in  great  prosperity  till  the  days  of  her  majesty,  who,  for 
peace,  plenty,  glory,  and  for  continuance,  had  exceeded  them 
all ;  that  she  had  lived  to  change  all  her  councillors  but  one, 
aU  her  officers  twice  or  thrice,  and  some  of  her  bishops  four 
times ;  yet  the  imcertainty  of  the  succession  gave  hopes  to 
foreigners  to  attempt  invasions,  and  bred  fears  in  her  subjects 
of  a  new  conquest.  'The  only  way,^  the  bishop  added,  'to 
quiet  these  fears,  was  to  establish  the  succession/  He  noted, 
that  Nero  was  specially  hated  for  wishing  to  have  no  suc- 
cessor, and  that  Augustus  was  more  beloved  for  appointing 
even  an  evil  man  for  his  successor;  and  at  last,  as  far  as  be 
durst,  he  insinuated  the  nearness  of  blood  to  our  present 
sovereign.     He  said  plainly,  that  the  expectations  and  pre- 
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nages  of  all  writers  went  northward^  naming^  without  farther 
circumlocution,  Scotland;  ^ which,'  added  he,  'if  it  prove 
an  error,  will  be  found  a  learned  error/ 

"  When  he  had  finished  this  sermon,  there  was  no  man 
that  knew  queen  Elisabeth's  disposition  but  imagined  such 
a  speech  was  as  welcome  as  salt  to  the  eyes,  or,  to  use  her 
own  words,  ^to  pin  up  a  winding-sheet  before  her  face,  so 
to  point  out  her  successor,  and  urge  her  to  declare  him;^ 
wherefore  we  all  expected  that  she  would  not  only  have  been 
highly  ofiended,  but  in  some  present  speech  have  showed  her 
displeasure.  It  is  a  principle/^  continues  the  courtly  nar- 
rator, ''not  to  be  despised.  Qui  nescit  dissimulare,  nescit 
regnare}  She  considered,  perhaps,  the  extraordinary  audi- 
tory; she  supposed  many  of  them  were  of  his  opinion,  and 
some  of  them  might  have  persuaded  him  to  this  motion; 
finally,  she  ascribed  so  much  to  his  years,  place,  and  learn- 
ing, that  when  she  opened  the  window  of  her  closet  we 
found  ourselves  all  deceived,  for  very  kindly  and  calmly^ 
without  show  of  offence,  as  if  she  had  but  waked  out  of  some 
sleep,  she  gave  him  thanks  for  his  very  learned  sermon. 
Yet,  when  she  better  considered  the  matter,  and  recollected 
herself  in  private,  she  sent  two  councillors  to  him  with  a 
sharp  message,  to  which  he  was  glad  to  give  a  patient 
answer/'  Meantime,  all  the  lords  and  knights  of  parliament 
were  iull  of  this  sermon,  which  made  a  great  sensation  among 
the  crowded  congregation ;  and  one  great  peer  of  the  realm, 
being  newly  recovered  from  an  impediment  in  his  hearing, 
requested  Harrington  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  sermon  from 
his  grace.  The  archbishop  received  the  application  very 
courteously,  but  told  Harrington  "  that  he  durst  not  give  a 
copy  to  any  one,  for  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
jrir  John  Fortescue,  and  sir  John  WooUey  the  chanoeUor  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  had  been  with  lum  from  the  queen 
with  such  a  greeting,  that  he  scant  knew  whether  he  were 
a  prisoner  or  a  free  man ;  and  that,  the  speech  being  already 
iU  taken,  the  writing  might  eixasperate  that  which  was 
already  exulcerate."  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
1  He  who  cannot  diisimiikt«^  knows  not  how  to  rdgn. 
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queen  was  so  well  pacified^  that  she  gave  him  the  president* 
ship  of  York.  He  afterwards  complained  ^'that  he  could 
not,  by  any  solicitations,  obtain  a  pardon  for  a  seminary 
priest,  whom  he  had  converted,  till,  being  reminded  '  that  fdl 
was  not  done  in  that  court  for  Grod's  sake  only,^  he  sent  up 
twenty  French  crowns  in  a  purse  of  his  own  as  a  remem- 
brance, for  the  poor  man's  pardcm,'*  which,  he  says,  "was 
thankfully  accepted,^'  but  does  not  record  by  whom.* 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  greatly  pleased  with  a  sermon 
preached  by  Barlow,  bishop  of  Rochester,  on  the  subject  ot 
the  plough,  of  which  she  said,  "Barlow's  text  might  seem 
taken  from  the  cart,  but  his  talk  may  teadi  you  all  in  the 
court.''  When  she  preferred  her  chaplain  Henry  Cotton, 
whose  godmother  she  was,  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbuiy, 
she  said,  "That  she  had  blessed  many  of  her  godsons,  but 
now  this  godson  should  bless  her." — "WTiether  she  were 
the  better  for  his  blessing  I  know  not,"  remarks  the  witty 
Harrington,  "but  I  am  sure  he  was  the  better  for  hers. 
The  common  voice  was,  that  sir  Walter  Raleigh  got  the  best 
blessing  of  him,  because  he  induced  him  to  confirm  the 
crown-grant  of  Sherbome-casde,  park,  and  parsonage,'^ 
which  had  been  thus  unjustly  bestowed  on  that  fortunate 
courtier  by  the  partial  favour  of  Elizabeth,*  The  queen's 
prejudices  against  the  marriage  of  priests  showed  itself  in  a 
coi^erence  she  had  with  Dr.  Whitehead,  a  learned  divine,  but 
blunt  and  cynical,  and  extremely  opposed  to  the  episcopacy. 
"  Whitehead,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  I  like  thee  the  better  because 
thou  livest  unmarried." — "  In  troth,  madam,"  was  his  retcni 
discourteous,  "  I  like  you  the  worse  for  the  same  cause."' 
When  the  learned  bishop  Godwin,  in  his  old  age,  wedded  a 
wealthy  widow  of  London,  she  expressed  the  most  livdy 
BCCHm  and  indignation  at  his  conduct,  it  having  been  reported 
that  he  had  wedded  a  girl  only  twenty  years  old.  The  eaii 
of  Bedford  being  present  when  these  tales  were  told,  said 
merrily  to  the  queen,  after  his  dry  manner,  "Madame,  I 
know  not  how  much  the  woman  is  above  twenty,  but  I  know 
a  son  of  hers  who  is  little  under  forty."  But  this  rath^ 
1  See  hif  letter  to  Bnrkigh.        *  Kugse  AntiqnsD.        *  Baoon's  Apothcgma. 
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marred  than  mended  the  matter^  for  one  said  the  sin  w&s 
the  greater^  and  others  told  of  three  sorts  of  marriages^ — ot 
God's  making,  of  man's  making,  and  of  the  devil's  making: 
of  God's  making,  as  when  Adam  and  Eve,  two  folks  of 
suitable  age,  were  coupled;  of  man's  making,  as  Joseph's 
marriage  with  Our  Lady;  and  of  the  devil's  making,  where 
two  old  folks  marry,  not  for  comfort,  but  for  covetousnesa, — 
and  such,  they  said,  was  this.  Yet  the  bishop,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  protested  '^  that  he  took  not  the  lady  for  a  spouse, 
but  only  to  guide  his  house."  The  queen  was,  however, 
irrevocably  offended;  and,  to  show  her  displeasure,  she 
stripped  the  before  impoverished  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  oi 
the  rich  manor  of  Wiveliscombe  for  ninety-nine  years. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  used  to  call  her  chaplain,  Thomas 
Dove,  firom  his  reverend  aspect  and  gentle  deportment,  "  her 
dove  with  silver  wings."  She  made  him  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, 1600;  but  her  dove  was  careful  enough  of  his  nest, 
for,  adds  bishop  Patrick,  he  left  a  fair  estate  to  his  heirs 
trom  his  savings  in  his  see.^  When  Nowel,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  was  preaching  before  her  majesty  on  some  public 
occasion,  he  introduced  a  paragraph  into  his  discourse  which 
displeased  her;  on  which  she  called  to  him  firom  the  royal 
closet,  "  Leave  that  ungodly  digression,  and  return  to  your 
text."  Vaughan,  bishop  of  Chester,  was  one  day  arguing, 
in  the  closet  at  Greenwich,  on  the  absurdity  of  supposed 
miracles ;  on  which  his  opponent  alleged  the  queen's  healing 
'the  evil'  for  an  instance,  and  asked  "what  he  could  say 
against  it?"  He  replied,  "That  he  was  loath  to  answer 
arguments  taken  firom  the  tqpik  place  of  the  cloth  of  estate ; 
but  if  they  would  urge  him  to  answer,"  he  said  his  opinion 
was,  "  that  she  did  it  by  virtue  of  some  precious  stone  in  the 
possession  of  the  crown  of  England  that  had  such  a  natural 
quality." — "  But  had  queen  Elizabeth,"  observes  Harrington, 
drily,  "been  told  that  he  had  ascribed  more  virtue  to  her 
jewelB,  though  she  loved  them  well,  than  to  her  person,  she 
liad  never  made  him  bishop  of  Chester." 

Like  many  ladies  of  the  present  day,  Elizabeth  had  the 
>  Fkitrick't  Hist  of  Peterboraiifi^  p.  82. 
z  z  2 
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ill  taste^  as  she  adyanced  in  years,  to  increase  the  nmnber  of 
her  decorations,  and  dressed  in  a  more  elaborate  style  than 
in  the  meridian  flower  of  life.  *'  She  imagined/'  says  Bacon, 
''that  the  people,  who  are  much  influenced  by  externals, 
would  be  diverted,  by  the  glitter  of  her  jewels,  from  noticing 
the  decay  of  her  personal  attractions/'  but  with  all  due 
deference  to  that  acute  philosopher,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  into  which  an  elderly  gentlewcmian  can  fall.  The 
report  of  her  majesty's  passion  for  jewels  and  rich  array  had 
even  penetrated  within  the  recesses  of  the  Turkish  seraglio, 
and  the  sultana  Yalide,  mother  of  the  sultan  Amurath  HI., 
thought  proper  to  propitiate  her  by  the  present  of  a  robe,  a 
girdle,  two  kerchiefs  wrought  in  gold  and  three  in  silk,  after 
the  oriental  fashion,  a  necklace  of  pearls  and  rubies ;  '^  the 
whole  of  which,"  says  Esperanza  Malchi,  a  Jewess,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  commission,  "  the  most  serene  queen  sends 
to  the  illustrious  ambassador  by  the  hand  of  the  sieur  Bos- 
tangi  Basi,  and  by  my  own  hand  I  have  deUyered  to  the 
ambassador  a  wreath  of  diamonds  from  the  jewels  of  her 
highness,  which,  she  says,  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to 
wear  for  love  of  her,  and  give  information  of  the  receipt." 
In  return  for  these  precious  gifts,  the  sultana  only  craved 
**  some  cloths  of  silk  or  wool,  the  manufiicture  of  the  country, 
and  some  English  cosmetics,  such  as  distilled  waters,  of  every 
description,  for  the  fewje,  and  odoriferous  oils  for  the  hands."* 

It  was  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's  characteristics,  that  she 
had  much  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  any  pointy 
and  when  she  had  formed  a  resolution  she  frequently  changed 
her  mind;  and  after  much  of  that  sort  of  childish  wavering 
of  purpose,  which  in  a  less  distinguished  soverdgn  would 
have  been  branded  with  the  term  of  vadllation,  she  would 
return  to  her  original  determination.  This  fickleness  of  will 
occasioned  much  annoyance  to  her  ministers,  and  still  greater 
inconvenience  to  persons  in  humbler  departments,  who  were 
compelled  to  hold  themselves  conformable  to  her  pleasure. 
When  she  changed  her  abode  from  one  royal  residence  to 
another,  all  the  carts  and  horses  in  the  neighbourhood,  wiUi 

1  See  Enii't  Orie^nal  Lefcton  illiwtoitiTe  of  Ikigtiah  Bjstory,  yoL  iL  p.  68. 
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their  drivers,  were  impressed  for  the  transfer  of  her  baggage, 
whatever  time  of  the  year  it  happened  to  be,  and  this  was 
considered  a  grievance  under  any  circumstances.  ''  A  car- 
ter was  once  ordered  to  come  with  his  cart  to  Windsor  on 
summons  of  remove,  to  convey  a  part  of  the  royal  ward- 
robe :  when  he  came  her  majesty  had  altered  the  day,  and 
he  had  to  come  a  second  time  in  vain ;  but  when  on  a  third 
sommons  he  attended,  and  after  waiting  a  considerable  time 
was  told  the  remove  did  not  hold,  he  clapped  his  hand  on 
his  thigh  and  said,  ^  Now  I  see  that  the  queen  is  a  woman 
aa  well  as  my  wife  I'  This  being  overheard  by  her  majesty, 
as  she  stood  by  an  open  window,  she  said,  '  What  villain  is 
this?'  and  so  sent  him  three  angels  to  stop  his  mouth,'^^  or 
rather,  we  should  suppose,  to  satisfy  him  for  his  loss  of 
time,  and  the  inconvenience  her  uncertainty  of  purpose  had 
occasioned. 

Elizabeth  was  very  delicate  in  her  olfactory  nerves,  and 
affected  to  be  still  more  sensitive  on  that  point  than  she 
really  was.  One  day,  that  valiant  Welsh  commander,  sir 
Boger  Williams,  knelt  to  prefer  a  petition  which  her  majesty 
was  determined  not  to  grant,  and  did  not  like  to  be  com- 
pelled to  refuse,  observing  that  his  boots  were  made  of  roughs 
imtanned  leather,  instead  of  answering  him,  she  turned  away 
with  a  gesture  of  disgust,  exclaiming,  '^  Pho,  Williams !  how 
your  boots  stink.^' — "  Tut,  madam !''  replied  the  sturdy 
Welshman,  who  understood  her  meaning,  ^^  it  is  my  suit  that 
stinks,  not  my  boots.^' 

Lord  Semple  of  Beltreis,  the  Scotch  ambassador,  in  one 
of  his  private  letters  to  his  royal  master,  gives  the  following 
racy  account  of  Elizabeth's  testiness  to  her  faithful  kinsman 
lord  Hunsdon,  on  his  presuming  to  make  an  allusion  to  the 
perilous  subject  of  her  age.  ''At  her  majesty's  returning 
from  Hampton-Court,  the  day  being  passing  foul,  she  would 
(as  her  custom  is)  go  on  horseback,  although  she  is  scarce 
able  to  sit  upright,  and  my  lord  Himsdon  said,  '  It  was  not 
meet  for  one  of  her  majesty's  years  to  ride  in  such  a  storm.' 
She  answered,  in  great  anger,  ^My  years !     Maids,  to  your 

»  Birch. 
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horses  quickly;'  and  so  rode  all  the  way^  not  voachaafing 
any  gracious  countenance  to  him  for  two  days.  As  she 
passed  by  Kingston^  one  old  man  fell  on  his  kneea^  praying 
God  ^  that  she  might  live  an  hundred  years/  which  pleased 
her  so^  as  it  might  come  to  pass;  which  I  take  to  be  the  canae 
that  some  preachers  pray  she  may  last  as  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  And  yet/'  continues  his  excellency^  slily,  ''they 
know^  I  think^  that  the  sun  iinisheth  his  course  once  a-day, 
and  once  a-year,  and  also  the  moon  changeth  monthly/' 

Semple  proceeds  to  inform  king  James^  ''that  a  person, 
whose  name  is  obliterated^  told  him  that  he  saw  the  queen 
through  a  window,  on  Wednesday  the  6th  of  that  month, 
dance  the  Spanish  Panic  to  a  whistle  and  tabcurewr,  [pipe 
and  tabor  J  none  being  with  her  but  my  lady  WarwidL."* 
In  a  preceding  paragraph  of  his  report,  our  ambassador  tdb 
his  sovereign  of  the  good-will  the  widowed  countess  of  Eil- 
dare  bore  to  him;  for,  at  dinner,  at  her  father  the  lord 
admiral's  house,  the  subject  of  the  succession  being  disputed, 
she  was  asked,  "  Why  she  wished  to  have  a  Scot  to  succeed 
to  the  throne?"  She  replied,  "  Because  it  was  God's  will." 
Then  being  asked  again,  if  she  knew  not  the  law  made  by 
king  Henry  about  his  successors,  she  answered,  "  Kings  make 
laws,  but  Gt)d  makes  kings." — "  Judge  you,  sir,  if  this  was 
not  well  placed?"  observes  his  excellency.  The  friendly  and 
confidential  terms  on  which  Semple  stood  with  his  sovereign 
are  indicated  by  the  easy  familiarity  of  his  style,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  concludes  his  most  amusing  budget  of 
news : — 

**  When  I  shill  know  from  your  letters  that  ye  do  not  Hke  to  know  of  fodi 
trifles,  I  will  cease  at  the  first. 

**  Your  mijesty's  most  humbly  affectionate  snlject  and  servant^ 

»  J.  B.  Stmpill,  of  Bdtras." 
'*  Londoon,  the  15th  of  September,  1599." 

*  Private  reports  of  lord  Semple  of  Beltrds,  ambassador  from  Scotland  to  the 
oomrt  of  qneen  Elizabeth,  September  1599,  in  the  charter-chest  of  his  desoendsnt, 
sir  John  Maxwell,  bart.  of  PoUoc.  I  am  indebted  to  the  comrtesy  and  kindness 
of  sir  John  Maxwell  for  the  privilege  of  access  to  this  highly  interesting  ocrres- 
pondenoe  between  his  ancestor  and  James  I.,  whidi  abounds  in  tlie  richflst  traits 
of  character  and  costume.  The  above  anecdotes  of  Elizabeth  are  peEfeotty  MV 
to  the  public,  never  having  before  appeared  in  print. 
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Thongb  lord  Hansdon  was  the  queen's  nearest  male 
relative  and  most  faithful  servant,  she  never  could  be  induced 
to  raise  him  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  baron.  Hunsdon 
considered  himself  an  injured  person^  because  she  would  not 
invest  him  with  the  earldom  of  their  maternal  grandfather, 
Thomas  Boleyn,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  which  he  claimed  as  his 
male  representative,  being  the  son  of  Mary  Boleyn;  but  as 
Henry  VIII.  had,  on  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  asserted 
the  primogeniture  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  by  taking 
possession  of  all  the  Boleyn  estates  and  appanages  as  the 
inheritance  of  their  daughter  Elizabeth,  that  princess  chose 
to  retain  them  in  her  own  hands,  even  after  her  accession  to 
the  crown.  When  Hunsdon  was  dying,  she  sent  the  patent 
and  robes  of  the  long-desired  earldom  of  Wiltshire  to  his 
bedside,  with  a  gracious  message.  Whereupon  he,  who  could 
neither  dissemble  in  life  or  death,  sent  them  back  with  these 
words,  "  Tell  the  queen,  if  I  was  unworthy  of  these  hpnours 
whilst  living,  I  am  unworthy  of  them  when  dying/' ^ 

1  Fragmenta  Bogalia. 
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SECOND  QUEEN-REONAKT  OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Return  of  Essok  to  court — Is  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland — ^Falae  reporta 
of  Elizabeth's  death — Her  soliloquy — Continued  displeasure  with  Essex — Her 
apparent  reconciliation — ^Procee^Lings  against  Essex — Intercession  of  tbe 
French  court — His  dangerous  iUness — ^Temporary  relentangs  of  the  queen-- 
Her  irritation  against  Hftyward,  the  historian — Wishes  to  have  him  ladLcd— 
Bacon's  sage  remonstrance — Elizabeth's  conversation  with  Lamharde — Essex's 
penitential  letters — Sends  a  New-year's  gift  to  EHizabeth — Converantiaiis  be- 
tween her  majesty  and  Bacon — ^Essex  brought  before  ihe  council — Elixabeth's 
assumed  gsuety— Passes  her  time  in  hunting  and  sports — ^Her  inward  trouble 
— Her  visit  to  «r  Robert  Sidney — Essex's  injurious  speeches  of  the  queen — 
His  rash  conduct — His  trial  and  execution — EUzabeth  goes  to  Doyer — Her 
correspondence  with  Henry  IV. — Interview  between  SuUy  and  Elizabeth — 
Biron's  embassy — ^Elizabeth  opens  her  last  parliament — Her  popular  declara- 
tion to  the  commons — Her  festivities — Her  regrets  for  the  deatii  of  Essex — 
Her  declining  health — ^Treatment  of  Cedl's  miniature — His  secret  cofrespan- 
denoe  with  the  king  of  Scots — Elizabeth's  superstition — ^Deathbed  oomiMon 
of  lady  Nottingham- — Elizabeth's  anger — ^Last  scenes  of  her  life — Her  death 
— Funeral — Description  of  her  portrait — Harrington's  testimonial  of  her 
great  qualities — Her  monument. 

The  courtiers  had  predicted  that  the  proud  spirit  of  Essex 
would  never  bow  to  the  humiliation  of  suing  to  the  queen  for 
pardon.  He  had  taken  up  the  high  tone  of  an  injured  person, 
and  he  intimated  that  he  expected  satisfaction  for  the  blow 
he  had  received,  regardless  of  the  gallant  Spanish  proverb, 
Blancoa  manos  no  offendite, — 'white  hands  never  offend.' 
The  queen  demanded  an  apology  for  his  insolent  demeanour, 
as  well  she  might.  He,  whose  duty  it  was  as  earUmarahal  to 
defend  her  from  all  personal  injury,  and  to  commit  to  the 
prison,  over  which  his  office  gave  him  jurisdiction,  any  one 
who  raised  brawls  in  the  court,  or  violated  in  any  manner  the 
solemn  etiquettes  which  guard  the  approaches  to  the  royal 
person, — ^he  had  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  which  would 
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hare  ensured  any  one  else  a  lodging  in  the  Marshalsea,  if  not 
in  the  Tower,  with  a  heavy  Star-chamber  fine ;  and  yet  the 
qneen  had  only  punished  him  with  a  box  on  the  ear,  to  which 
he  had  responded  in  a  manner  that  might  have  brought 
another  man  to  the  block.  At  length,  however,  some  com- 
promise was  effected,  and  in  November  he  was  again  received 
at  court,  and  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  occasion  a  five 
months'  absence. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  had  meantime  assumed  a  more  gloomy 
aspect  than  they  had  yet  done ;  the  whole  country  was  in 
a  state  of  that  disaffection  which  is  the  offspring  of  misrule 
and  misery,  and  the  province  of  Ulster  was  in  open  rebellion 
under  the  earl  of  Tyrone.  The  choice  of  a  new  lord  deputy 
was  still  a  matter  of  debate.  The  queen  considered  Charles 
Blount,  lord  Mountjoy,  was  a  suitable  person  to  undertake 
that  difScult  office ;  Essex  again  ventured  to  dissent  from  the 
royal  opinion,  and  raised  objections  not  only  to  that  young 
nobleman,  but  to  every  one  else  who  was  proposed,  till  at  last 
the  queen,  finding  no  one  would  satisfy  him,  insisted  on  his 
taking  the  appointment  himself.  This  post  was  bestowed  in 
anger  rather  than  love.  His  rivals  and  foes  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  being  rid  of  his  presence  in  the  court ;  and  that 
there  was  a  combination  among  them  to  render  it  a  snare  to 
accomplish  his  ruin,  no  one  who  reads  the  hints  given  by 
Markham  to  his  friend  Harrington,  who  was  sent  out  by  the 
queen  as  a  spy  on  Essex,  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  '^  If,'' 
says  he,  "the  lord  deputy  Essex  perform  in  the  field  what  he 
hath  promised  in  the  council,  all  will  be  well.  But  though 
the  queen  hath  granted  forgiveness  for  his  late  demeanour  in 
her  presence,  we  know  not  what  to  think  thereof.  She  hath, 
in  all  outward  semblance,  placed  confidence  in  the  man  who 
so  lately  sought  other  treatment  at  her  hands ;  we  do  some- 
time think  one  way,  and  sometime  another.  What  betideth 
the  lord  deputy  is  known  to  Him  only  who  knoweth  all ;  but 
when  a  man  hath  so  many  shewing  friends  and  so  many  uiu 
Bhewing  enemies,  who  leameth  his  end  here  below  ?  I  say,  do 
you  not  meddle  in  any  sort,  nor  give  your  jesting  too  freely 
among  those  you  know  not/'    The  solemn  warnings  which 
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Maridiam  addresses  to  Harrington  are  sufficiently  portentcms 
of  the  approaching  fail  of  Essex^  which  is  as  shrewdly  predicted 
in  this  remarkable  letter  as  if  it  had  been  settled  and  fore* 
known.  '^  Two  or  three  of  Essex's  sworn  foes  and  political 
riyals^  Mountjoy's  kinsmen/^  he  says,  "  are  sent  out  in  your 
army.  They  are  to  report  all  your  conduct  to  us  at  home. 
As  you  love  yourself,  the  queen,  and  me,  discover  not  these 
matters ;  if  I  had  not  loved  you,  they  had  never  been  told. 
High  concerns  deserve  high  attention.  Tou  are  to  take 
account  of  all  that  passes  in  this  expedition,  and  keep  journal 
thereof  unknown  to  any  in  the  company :  this  will  be  ex- 
pected of  you/' 

Essex  appears  to  have  received  some  hint  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  the  work  of  his  enemies,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
back  out  of  the  snare,  but  in  vain ;  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  heart,  he  addressed  the  following  sad  and  passionate  letter 
to  Elizabeth  :— 

THi  Eabl  ov  Ebsbx  to  thb  Qubbit. 
"From  a  mind  delighting  in  8Qitow ;  from  spiriti  wasted  withpaanon;  from 
a  heart  torn  m  pieces  with  care,  g^cf,  and  travail ;  from  a  man  that  hateth 
himself,  and  all  things  else  that  keep  him  alive,  what  service  can  your  nuyestj 
expect,  since  any  service  past  deserves  no  more  tium  banishment  and  pruscrip* 
tion  to  the  cursedest  of  all  islands  ?  It  is  yonr  rebel's  pride  and  toooesnoo  thst 
most  g^ve  me  leave  to  ransome  myself  out  of  this  hateM  prison,  out  of  my 
loathed  body,  which,  if  it  happened  so,  your  ma\je8ty  shall  have  no  cause  to 
mistake  the  fiishion  of  my  death,  since  the  coarse  of  my  life  conld  never  please 
you. 

*<  Happy  conld  he  ftmsh  fbrth  his  fkte 

In  some  nnhannted  desert,  moat  obscure 
From  all  sodety,  from  love  and  hate 

Of  worldly  folk;  then  should  he  sleep  secore. 
Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever  praise. 

Content  with  hips  and  haws,  and  bramble-beny. 
In  contemplation  passing  out  his  days. 

And  chimge  of  holy  thoughts  to  make  him  meny ; 
And  when  he  dies  his  tomb  may  be  a  bush. 
Where  harmless  robin  dwells  with  gentle  thrush. 

"  Your  migesty's  exiled  servant^ 

**  BOBXBT  EasBZ.** « 

The  queen  was  perhaps  touched  with  the  profound  melan- 
choly of  this  letter^  for  she  betrayed  some  emotion  when  he 
kissed  her  hand  at  partings  and  she  bade  him  a  tender  fieve- 
welL    The  people  crowded  to  witness  his  departure^  and 

>  Birch. 
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followed  him  for  more  than  four  miles  out  of  London  -with 
blessings  and  acclamations.  It  was  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1699^  that  he  set  forth  on  this  ill-omened  expedition.  When 
he  left  London  the  day  was  calm  and  fair,  but  scarcely  had 
he  reached  Iselden,  when  a  black  cloud  from  the  north-east 
overshadowed  the  horizon,  and  a  great  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  with  hail  and  rain,  was  regarded,  by  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  times,  as  a  portent  of  impending  woe.* 

The  policy  pursued  by  Essex  was  of  a  pacific  character. 
He  loveid  the  excitement  of  battle  when  in  the  cause  of  firee- 
dom,  or  when  the  proud  Spaniard  threatened  England  with 
invasion;  but,  as  the  governor  of  Ireland,  his  noble  nature 
inclined  him  to  the  blessed  work  of  mercy  and  conciliation. 
He  ventured  to  disobey  the  bloody  orders  he  had  received 
from  the  short-sighted  politicians,  who  were  for  enforcing 
him  to  continue  the  same  measures  which  had  converted 
that  fair  isle  into  a  howling  wilderness,  and  goaded  her 
despairing  people  into  becoming  brigands  and  rabid  wolves. 
If  the  generous  and  chivalric  Essex  had  been  allowed  to 
work  out  his  own  plans,  he  would  probably  have  healed  all 
wounds,  and  proved  the  regenerator  of  Ireland;  but,  snr« 
io\mded  as  he  was  by  spies,  thwarted  by  his  deadly  foes  in 
the  cabinet,  and,  finadly,  rendered  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  most  jealous  of  sovereigns,  he  only  accelerated  his  own 
doom,  without  ameliorating  the  evils  he  would  fain  have 
cured. 

The  events  of  the  Irish  campaign  belong  to  general  his^ 
tory;*  sufBlce  it  to  say,  that  Elizabeth  was  greatly  offended 
with  Essex  for  three  things.  He  had  appointed  his  friend 
Southampton  general  of  the  horse,  against  her  majesty's  ex- 
press orders,  who  had  not  yet  forgiven  that  nobleman  for  his 
marriage;  he  had  treated  with  Tyrone,  when  she  had  ordered 
him  to  fight;  and  he  had  exercised  a  privilege  of  making 
knights,  which,  though  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
chivalry,  she  wished  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  sword 
of  the  sovereign.     She  wrote  stem  and  reproachful  letters  to 

*  Contemponirj  docoment  in  Nichols. 
'  See  Camdeo.    Ldand.     Bofin,    Lingard. 
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him.  He  presumed  to  justify  himself  for  all  he  had  done, 
and  all  he  had  left  undone^  and  demanded  reinforcements  of 
men  and  munitions  of  war.  The  queen  was  infuriated^  and 
was,  of  course,  encouraged  by  her  ministers  to  refuse  every 
thing.  Unable  to  cope  with  Tyrone,  from  the  inefficiency 
of  his  forces,  he  was  glad  to  meet  on  amicable  grounds  in 
a  private  interview,  where  many  civilities  were  exchanged^ 
and  he  promised  to  convey  the  conditions  required  by  the 
chief  to  the  queen.  Though  those  conditions  were  no  more 
than  justice  and  sound  policy  ought  to  have  induced  the 
sovereign  to  grant,  Elizabeth  called  it  treason  on  the  part  ot 
Essex,  even  to  listen  to  them.  The  fiery  and  impetuous  eaii 
was  infuriated,  in  his  turn,  at  the  reports  that  were  conveyed 
to  him  of  the  practices  against  him  in  the  English  cabinet 
He  was  accused  of  aiming  at  making  himself  king  of  Ireland^ 
with  the  assistance  of  Tyrone ;  nay,  even  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  that  he  was  plotting  to  bring  over  a 
wild  Irish  army  to  dethrone  the  queen.^  Elizabeths  health 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  ferment  in  which  her  spirits 
were  kept,  and  the  agonizing  conflict  of  her  mind  between 
love  and  hatred.  She  removed  to  her  fairy  palace  of  Nonsuch 
for  a  change  of  air;  and  hearing,  soon  after,  that  a  rumour 
of  her  death  had  got  into  circulation^  she  was  somewhat 
troubled,  and  would  often  murmur  to  herself  Mortua,  ted 
wm  aeptUta, — '  dead,  but  not  buried.^* 

Philip  III.  of  Spain  had  sent  a  formidable  expedition  to 
sea,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  attempting  a  descent  on 
some  part  of  her  dominions.  Ireland  was  the  weak  point, 
which  the  disaffection,  produced  by  misgovemment,  rendered 
vulnerable,  and  it  was  artfully  insinuated  to  her  majesty  that 
Essex  was  a  traitor  at  heart;  but  with  such  an  admiral  as  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  she  had  no  cause  to  fear  the  Spanish  fleet, 
and  the  treasons  of  Essex  existed  only  in  the  malignant  re- 
presentations of  sir  Robert  Cedl,  Raleigh,  and  Cobham.  She 
wrote,  however,  in  so  bitter  a  style  to  Essex,  that  he  fBmcied 
her  letters  were  composed  by  Raleigh.  He  perceived  that 
his  ruin  was  determined  by  the  powerful  jimta  of  foes  who 

I  Camden.    Birch.    Lingard.  *  Sidney  P^pen^  voL  iL  p.  Hi. 
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guided  the  council^  and  had  poisoned  the  royal  ear  against 
him.  In  an  evil  hour^  he  determined  to  return  and  plead  his 
own  cause  to  his  royal  mistress,  in  the  fond  idea  that  her  own 
tenderness  would  second  his  personal  eloquence.  At  first,  he 
is  said  to  have  resolved  to  bring  a  body  of  troops  with  him, 
for  the  security  of  his  own  person;  but  firom  this  unlawM 
purpose  he  was  dissuaded  by  sir  Christopher  Blount,  his 
mother's  husband,  and  his  more  prudent  advisers.  On  the 
28th  of  September  he  arrived  in  London,  and  learning  that 
the  queen  was  at  Nonsuch,  he  hastily  crossed  the  ferry  at 
Lambeth,  attended  by  only  six  persons,  and  seized  for  his 
own  use  the  horses  of  some  gentlemen,  which  were  waiting 
there  for  their  masters.  He  learned  from  one  of  his  friends, 
that  his  great  enemy,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  was  on  the  road 
before  him,  and  that  he  was  posting  to  Cecil  to  announce  his 
arrival.  It  was  this  adverse  circumstance  which  precipitated 
the  fate  of  Essex,  who,  ui^ed  by  the  natural  impetuosity  of 
his  character,  spurred  on,  through  mud  and  mire,  at  headlong 
speed,  in  the  vain  hope  of  overtaking  his  foe,  that  he  might 
be  the  first  to  bring  the  news  of  his  return  to  court.  Grey 
had  the  start  of  him,  and  being  probably  better  mounted,  won 
the  fierce  race,  and  had  already  been  closeted  a  frdl  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  Cecil  when  Essex  arrived  at  the  palace. 

It  was  then  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  rash 
Essex,  without  pausing  for  a  moment's  consideration,  rushed 
into  the  privy-chamber  to  seek  the  queen.  Not  finding  her 
there,  he  determined  at  all  hazards  to  obtain  an  interview 
before  his  enemies  should  have  barred  his  access  to  her  pre- 
sence, and  all  breathless,  disordered,  and  travel-stained  as  he 
was,  his  very  face  being  covered  with  spots  of  mud,  he  burst 
tmannounced  into  her  bedchamber,  flung  himself  on  his 
knees  before  her,  and  covered  her  hands  with  kisses.  The 
queen,  who  was  newly  risen  and  in  the  hands  of  her  tire- 
woman, with  her  hair  about  her  face,  and  least  of  all  dream- 
ing of  seeing  him,  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  moved  by  his 
passionate  deportment  and  his  caresses,  gave  him  a  kinder 
reception  than  he  had  anticipated;  for  when  he  retired  from 
the  royal  penetralia  to  make  his  toilet,  he  was  very  cheerful. 
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and  ''thanked  QoA,  that  after  so  many  troublous  storms 
abroad,  he  had  found  a  sweet  cahn  at  home/''  The  wonder 
of  the  court  gossips  was  less  excited  at  the  unauthorized  re- 
turn of  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  than  that  he  should  have 
Tentured  to  present  himself  before  the  fastidious  queen  in 
such  a  state  of  disarray.  All  were  watching  the  progress  of 
this  acted  romance  in  breathless  excitement,  and  when  the 
queen  granted  a  second  interview,  within  the  hour,  to  the 
adventurous  earl  after  he  had  changed  his  dress,  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  love  would  prevail  over  every  other  feehng 
in  the  bosom  of  their  royal  mistress.  The  time-serving  world- 
lings then  ventured  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  and  he  dis- 
coursed pleasantly  with  all  but  the  Cecil  party. 

In  the  evening,  when  he  sought  the  queen's  presence 
again,  he  found  her  countenance  changed;  she  spoke  to  him 
sternly,  and  ordered  him  to  answer  to  her  council,  who  wa^e 
prepared  to  investigate  his  conduct,  and  in  the  mean  time 
bade  him  confine  himself  to  his  apartment.  The  following 
day,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  earl  was  summoned 
to  go  through  his  first  ordeal.  When  he  entered,  the  lords 
of  the  council  rose  and  saluted  him,  but  reseated  themselves, 
while  he  remained  standing  bare-headed  at  the  end  of  the 
board,  to  answer  to  the  charges  that  were  exhibited  against 
him  by  Mr.  secretary  Cecil ;  to  wit,  "his  disobedience  to  her 
majesty's  instructions  in  regard  to  Ireland;  his  presump- 
tuous letters  written  to  her  while  there ;  his  making  so  many 
idle  knights;  his  contemptuous  disregard  of  his  duty  in 
returning  without  leave ;  and  last,  (not  least,)  his  oyer-bold 
going  to  her  majesty's  presence  in  her  bedchamber."*  This 
was,  indeed,  an  offence  not  likely  to  be  forgiven  by  a  royal 
coquette  of  sixty-eight,  who,  though  painfully  conscious  of 
the  ravages  of  time,  was  ambitious  of  maintaining  a  repu* 
tation  for  perennial  beauty,  and  had  been  surprised  by  him, 
whom,  in  spite  of  all  his  offences,  she  still  r^arded  with 
fond,  but  resentful  passion,  at  her  private  morning  toilet, 
undighted  and  imcoifed,  in  the  most  mortifying  state  of  dis- 
array, with  her  thin  grey  locks  dishevelled  and  hanging  about 
»  Sidney  Papers.     Camden.     Birch.  •  Sidney  Py^en. 
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her  liaggard  countenance,  ere  she  had  time  to  deliberate  in 
which  of  her  eighty  wigs  of  yarions  hues  it  would  please 
her  to  receiye  the  homage  of  her  deceitful  courtiers  that  day. 
That  incident  certainly  sealed  the  fate  of  the  luckless  Essex, 
though  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own  defective 
temper,  combined  with  many  other  circumstances  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  fsdl.  After  the  lords  of  the  council  had  com- 
municated their  report  to  the  queen,  she  sent  word  '^that 
she  would  pause  and  consider  his  answers/'  He  continued 
under  confinement  while  his  enemies  dined  merrily  together. 
On  the  following  Monday  he  was  committed  to  the  lord 
keeper's  charge,  at  York-house,  and  the  queen  removed  to 
Richmond.  She  openly  manifested  great  displeasure  against 
Essex,  and  when  the  old  lady  Walsingham  made  humble  suit 
to  her  that  she  would  permit  him  to  write  to  his  lady,  who 
had  just  given  birth  to  an  infant,  in  this  season  of  fear  and 
trembling,  and  was  much  troubled  that  she  neither  saw  nor 
heard  from  him,  her  majesty  would  not  grant  this  request.^ 

Elizabeth  did  not  confine  her  anger  to  Essex ;  her  godson, 
Harringtcm,  whom  she  had  sent  out  to  be  a  spy  on  him,  in- 
stead of  fulfilling  her  wishes  in  that  respect,  had  lived  on 
terms  of  the  most  affectionate  confidence  with  the  luckless 
IcMPd  deputy ;  had  gone  with  him  to  confer  with  Tyrone ;  had 
presented  a  copy  of  his  translation  of  Ariosto  to  the  youthful 
heir  of  that  valiant  rebel  chief;  had  received  knighthood 
tram  the  sword  of  the  lord  deputy ;  and  finally  attended  him 
on  his  unauthorised  return  to  England.  The  first  time  Har- 
rington entered  her  majesty's  presence  after  his  return,  she 
frowned,  and  said,  '^  What  I  did  the  fool  bring  you,  too  ?  Go 
back  to  your  business."  His  description  of  her  demeanour 
reminds  one  of  that  of  an  angry  lioness,  '*  leaving  no  doubt," 
as  he  slily  observes,  ''whose  daughter  she  was.  She  chafed 
much,"  says  he,  "  walked  fastly  to  and  fro,  looked  with  dis- 
composure in  her  visage,  and,  I  remember,  she  catched  my 
girdle  when  I  kneeled  to  her,  and  swore  '  by  Gk>d's  Son,  I 
am  no  queen !  that  man  is  above  me.  Who  gave  him  com- 
mand to  come  here  so  soon  ?  I  did  send  him  on  other  busi- 
*  Sidney  Papers. 
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ness/  It  was  long  brfore  more  gracions  discourse  did  tell  to 
my  hearings  but  I  was  then  put  out  of  my  trouble^  and  bid 
'go  home/  I  did  not  stay  to  be  bidden  twice.  If  all  the 
Irish  rebels  had  been  at  my  heels  I  should  not  haye  made 
better  speedy  for  I  did  now  flee  from  one  whom  I  both  loved 
and  feared/' 

''I  came  to  court/'  writes  he  to  another  friend^  ''in  the 
Tery  heat  and  height  of  all  displeasures.  After  I  had  been 
there  but  an  hour^  I  was  threatened  with  the  Meet.  I  an- 
swered poetically^ '  That  coming  so  late  from  the  land-ser?icey 
I  hoped  I  should  not  be  pressed  to  serve  her  majesty's  fleet 
in  Fleet-street."  After  three  days,  every  man  wondered  to 
see  me  at  liberty;  but  though,  in  conscience,  there  was 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason  to  punish  me  for  going  to  see 
Tyrone,  yet,  if  my  rhyme  had  not  been  better  liked  than  my 
reason  when  I  gave  the  young  lord  Dungannon  an  Ariosto, 
I  think  I  had  lain  by  the  heels  for  it.  But  I  had  this  good 
fortune;  that,  after  four  or  five  days,  the  queen  had  talked 
of  me,  and  twice  talked  to  me,  though  very  briefly.  At  las^ 
she  gave  me  a  full  and  very  gracious  audience  in  the  witii* 
drawing  chamber  at  Whitehall,  where,  herself  being  accuser, 
judge,  and  witness,  I  was  cleared,  and  graciously  dismissed. 
What  should  I  say?  I  seemed  to  myself  like  St.  Paul,  rapt 
up  to  the  third  heaven,  where  he  heard  words  not  to  be  ut- 
tered by  men,  for  neither  must  I  utter  what  I  then  heard. 
Until  I  come  to  heaven,  I  shall  never  come  before  a  statelier 
judge  again,  nor  one  that  can  temper  majesty,  wisdom^ 
learning,  choler,  and  fietvour  better  than  her  highness." 

Harrington  had  kept  a  journal  of  the  campaign  against  the 
Irish  rebel,  which,  as  he  says,  he  intended  no  eyes  to  have 
seen  but  his  own  and  his  children;  but  the  queen  insisted  on 
seeing  it  in  such  a  peremptory  manner,  that  he  dared  not 
refuse.  "  I  even  now,"  writes  he,  so  long  after  the  matter  as 
1606,  "  almost  tremble  to  rehearse  her  highness'  displeasure 
thereat.  She  swore,  with  an  awful  oath,  '  That  we  were  all 
idle  knaves,  and  the  lord  deputy  Essex  worse,  for  wasting  oar 

*  This  wittidsm  aflfbrds  proof,  that  it  was  the  custom  to  man  the  navy  hf 
the  means  of  impreHment  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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tiine  and  her  commands  in  such  wise  as  my  journal  doth 
write  of/  I  could  have  told  her  highness  of  such  difficulties^ 
straits,  and  annoyances  as  did  not  appear  therein  to  her  eyes, 
and  I  found  could  not  be  brought  to  her  ear,  for  her  choler 
did  outrun  all  reason,  though  I  did  meet  it  second-hand ;  for 
what  show  she  at  first  gave  my  lord  deputy  on  his  return  was 
tai  more  grievous,  as  will  appear  in  good  time.  I  marvel  to 
think  what  strange  humours  do  conspire  to  patch  up  the  na- 
tures of  some  minds/'  Essex,  as  usual,  fell  sick  on  these 
displeasures;  and  his  doctors  wished  that  Dr.  Bruen,  his  own 
private  physician,  might  be  summoned  to  his  assistance ;  but 
the  queen  would  not  permit  him  to  have  personal  access 
to  the  earl,  though  she  licensed  a  consultation  between  him 
and  the  other  doctors.*  He  had  so  frequently  excited  the 
queen's  sympathy  on  former  occasions,  by  feigning  sickness 
when  only  troubled  with  ill  humour,  that  now  she  would 
not  believe  in  the  reality  of  his  indisposition.  Tilts  and 
tourneys,  and  all  sorts  of  pageants,  were  prepared  by  the 
adverse  party  to  amiise  the  queen's  mind,  and  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  watching  the  slowly  but  surely 
progressing  tragedy  of  the  fallen  favourite.  On  her  majesty's 
birthday  Essex  addressed  the  following  pathetic  letter  to  his 
wrathful  sovereign : — 

'<  Vouchsafe,  dread  Sovereign,  to  know  there  lives  a  man,  though  dead  to 
the  world,  and  in  himself  exercised  with  continued  torments  of  hody  and  mind, 
that  doth  more  true  honour  to  your  thrice  blessed  day'  than  all  those  that 
appear  in  your  sight ;  for  no  soul  had  ever  such  an  impression  of  your  perfec- 
tiona^  no  alteration  showed  such  an  effect  of  your  power,  nor  no  heart  ever  felt 
such  a  joy  ot  your  triumph.  For  they  that  feel  the  comfortable  influence  of  your 
majesty's  favour,  or  stand  in  the  bright  beams  of  your  presence,  rejoice  partly  for 
your  miyesty's,  but  chiefly  for  their  own  happiness ;  only  miserable  Essex,  fiill  of 
pain,  full  of  sickness,  full  of  sorrow,  languishing  in  repentance  for  his  offences 
past,  hateful  to  himself  that  he  is  yet  alive,  and  importunate  on  death  if  your 
fiivoor  be  irrevocable, — ^he  joys  only  for  your  majesty's  great  happiness  and  happy 
greatness ;  and  were  the  rest  of  his  days  never  so  many,  and  sine  to  be  as  haj^y 
as  they  are  like  to  be  miserable,  he  would  lose  them  all  to  have  this  happy  seven- 
teenth day  many  and  many  times  renewed  with  glory  to  your  migesty,  and  com- 
fort of  aU  your  fiuthful  subjects,  of  whom  none  is  accursed  hue 

^  Your  mijesty's  humblest  vassal, 

"E88BX."f 

The  queen  was  resolute  in  her  anger,  notwithstanding  all 

>  Sidney  Papers.  *  Anniversary  of  her  accession  to  the  thnme. 

«  Birch^ 
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submissions.  The  sorrowful  countess  of  Essex  sent  her  mfl- 
jesty  a  fair  jewel,  but  it  was  rejected.  On  the  Sunday  after- 
wards she  came  to  court  all  in  black,  every  thing  she  wore 
being  under  the  value  of  five  pounds,  and  proceeded  to  lady^ 
Huntingdon's  chamber  to  implore  her  to  move  her  majesty 
for  leave  to  visit  her  husband,  whom  she  heard  had  been  in 
extremity  the  night  before.  Lady  Huntingdon  did  not  dare 
to  see  the  countess  herself,  but  sent  word  to  her  that  she 
would  find  a  means  of  making  her  petition  known.  The 
answer  returned  was,  '^that  she  must  attend  her  majesty's 
pleasure  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  come  no  more  to 
court.'*  It  was  taken  ill  that  she  had  presumed  to  come, 
in  her  agony,  at  that  time. 

The  weather  had  proved  unfavourable  for  the  tournament 
prepared  by  the  foes  of  Essex  in  honour  of  the  queen's  acces- 
sion, but  it  took  place  on  her  name-day,  November  19th, 
when  there  were  tilts  and  running  at  the  ring,  and  the  queen 
gave  lord  Mountjoy  her  glove.  Lord  Compton,  on  that  day, 
came  before  her  majesty  dressed  like  a  fisherman,  with  six 
men  clad  in  motley,  his  caparisons  all  of  net,  having  caught 
a  fix)g, — a  device  that  bore  significant  allusion  to  the  luckless 
Essex,  then  isntangled  in  the  meshes  of  his  foes'  subtle  in- 
trigues against  him.^  On  the  21  st  they  tilted  again,  and  on 
that  day  the  French  ambassador  Boissise,  who  had  received 
instructions  from  king  Henry  to  intercede  for  Essex  if  he  saw 
a  fitting  opportunity,  gives  the  following  particulars  of  his 
interviews  with  queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
England  :  '^  I  waited  upon  the  queen  yesterday,  in  the  house 
of  a  gentleman  near  Richmond,  where  she  was  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  My  visit  was  to  receive  her  commands, 
and  to  communicate  the  intelligence  I  had  received  firomyour 
majesty.  She  was  not  sorry  that  I  should  see  her  hunting 
equipage  and  her  hunting  dress,  for  in  truth  she  does  not 
appear  with  less  grace  in  the  field  than  in  her  palace,  and 

besides,  she  was  in  a  very  good  humour The  privy 

copincil  have  gravely  considered  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
and  it  was  determined,  without  an  opposing  voice,  'that  he 
has  well  and  faithfully  served  [the  queen],  and  that  even  his 

*  Sidney  Papen. 
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return^  although  it  was  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  queen^ 
yet  it  hfA  been  done  with  a  good  intention/  They  have 
communicated  their  decision  to  the  queen^  but  she  is  not 
satisfied  with  it.  She  holds  a  court  every  day,  and  says  Hhat 
she  will  allow  the  present  tournament  in  commemoration  o£ 
her  coronation  to  continue,  that  it  may  clearly  i^pear  her 
court  can  do  without  the  earl  of  Essex/  Many  consider  that 
«he  will  remain  along  time  in  this  humour ;  and  I  see  nobody 
here  who  is  not  accustomed  to  obey,  and  the  actions  of  the 
queen  are  never  mentioned  but  in  terms  of  the  highest 
respect. 

''Nov.  28. — Having  been  informed  that  the  queen  would 
return  to  this  city  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  went  to  meet 
her  at  Chelsea^  where  she  had  already  arrived  to  dinner. 
The  admiral  had  invited  me  as  a  guest,  and  received  me  with 
all  possible  courtesy.  The  queen  also  showed  that  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  on  my  part  was  not  disagreeable  to 
her I  remained  always  near  the  queen,  and  accom- 
panied her  to  Westminster,  where  she  did  not  arrive  tiH 
night.  The  queen  made  her  entrance  with  much  magni- 
ficence; she  was  in  a  litter,  richly  adorned,  and  followed  by 
a  great  number  of  earls,  barons,  gentlemen^  and  ladies,  all 
well  dressed,  and  on  horseback.  The  officers  of  the  crown, 
such  as  the  admiral,  the  grand  treasurer,  and  the  chamberlain, 
were  near  her  person.  The  earl  of  Derby,  descended  from 
one  of  the  sisters  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  and  who  might,  after 
the  decease  of  the  queen,  advance  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
carried  the  sword  [of  state]  ;  the  earl  of  Worcester,  perform-^ 
ing  the  office  of  grand  equerry  instead  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
held  the  bridle  of  her  hackney,  and  all  the  cavalcade  was 
bare-headed.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  whose  authority  is  very 
great,  came  to  meet  her  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  citizens, 
every  one  wearing  a  chain  of  gold  round  his  neck.  The 
people  were  dispersed  in  the  fields  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
and  they  made  the  air  ring  with  their  good  wishes  and  accla- 
mations, which  the  queen  received  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  frequently  halted  to  speak  to  them,  and  to  thank 
them ;  so  that  it  was  pleasant  to  see  these  mutual  proofii  of 

3  A  2 
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affection  between  the  people  and  the  queen.  She  had  been 
advised  in  future  to  remain  longer  in  this  city  [thap  usual], 
that  she  might,  by  the  influence  of  her  presence,  destroy  the 
credit  of  those  who,  it  is  said,  have  too  much  influence  with 
the  people/'* 

Essex,  meantime,  refused  food,  but  drank  to  excess,  which 
increased  his  fever  of  mind  and  body;  and  as  if  that  had 
not  been  enough,  he  sent  for  eight  physicians,  and  talked  of 
making  his  will.  The  queen  then  gave  him  leave  to  take 
the  air  in  the  garden.  It  was  even  thought  he  would  be 
removed  to  his  own  house,  or  that  of  the  lord  treasurer 
Buckhurst,  for  the  lord  keeper  and  his  wife  were  both  in- 
disposed, and  heartily  sick  of  their  charge.  His  sisters,  the 
ladies  Northumberland  and  Rich,  came  to  court,  all  in  black, 
to  make  humble  supplication  to  the  queen  that  he  might  be 
removed  to  a  better  air  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  being 
moved,  for  now,  indeed,  his  sickness  was  no  pretence.'  The 
French  ambassador  wrote  to  his  sovereign,  "  That  there 
were  divisions  in  the  council  touching  Essex,  some  urging 
the  queen  to  forgive  him,  and  others  to  take  his  life.  That 
a  warrant  had  been  made  out  for  his  removal  to  the  Tower, 
and  twice  brought  to  the  queen,  and  twice  she  had  refused 
to  sign  it.  I  went  yesterday  to  see  the  queen,''  continues 
his  excellency,  ''and  after  having  conversed  with  her  on 
various  subjects,  I  said,  'that  your  majesty,  as  the  most 
affectionate  of  her  friends,  partook  in  all  her  sorrows,  and 
felt  much  regret  at  the  dissatisfaction  which  she  had  con- 
ceived towards  the  earl  of  Essex,  both  for  the  injury  which 
that  circumstance  might  produce  in  her  health  and  in  her 
affairs,  your  majesty  not  wishing  to  interfere  further  than 
you  would  desire  she  would  do  on  a  like  occasion.'  I  en- 
treated her  to  consider  duly  which  would  be  the  most  ex- 
pedient,— ^to  persist  in  the  punishment  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
and  lose,  by  so  doing,  one  of  her  best  servants  and  ministers; 
or,  being  satisfied  with  a  moderate  punishment,  make  the 
earl  more  careful,  and  more  capable  hereafter  of  doing  her 

>  Reportt  of  the  French  ambassador,  Boisnse. 
'  Sidney  Papers. 
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services^  and  by  this  means  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  save 
her  country.  I  touched  on  the  graces  and  favours  which  she 
had  received  from  heaven,  and  how  much  prudence  was  the 
shield  of  princes,  and  which  she  had  so  frequently  employed 
towards  her  greatest  enemies.  I  also  spoke  to  her  of  the 
services  of  the  earl,  which  did  not  permit  the  suspicion  that 
the  fault  which  he  had  committed  could  proceed  from  any 
evil  design ;  and  at  length  I  told  her  '  that  your  majesty 
advised  her  to  do  as  you  had  done, — ^that  is  to  say,  to  forgive 
freely,  and  to  assure  by  this  means  the  good-will  and  fidelity 
of  her  subjects.  And  if,  besides  these  considerations,  she 
would  have  any  regard  to  the  recommendation  which  your 
majesty  ofiered  in  fevour  of  the  earl,  you  woiild  consider  it 
as  a  signal  favour,  and  that  you  would  acknowledge  it  by 
any  other  pleasure  or  office  which  she  would  desire.'  She 
heard  me  patiently,  and  then  said,  but  not  without  emotion, 
'  That  she  entreated  your  majesty  not  to  judge  of  the  fact 
without  being  well  informed ;  that  the  earl  had  so  ill  con- 
ducted himself  in  his  charge,  despising  the  orders  and  regu- 
lations which  he  had  received  from  her,  that  Ireland  was  in 
great  danger;  that  he  had  conferred  with  the  chief  of  the 
rebels,  without  preserving  the  honour  or  the  dignity  of  the 
crown ;  and  that  he  had,  at  last,  returned  to  England  against 
her  express  commands,  and  had  abandoned  the  army  and 
the  country  to  the  mercy  of  her  enemies ;  which  were  acts 
that  deserved  pimishment,  which  she  had  not  yet  inflicted, 
for  the  earl  was  well  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  of  his 
friends,  where  he  had  a  good  chamber,  and  a  gallery  to  walk 
in.'  She  said,  '  She  would  consider  hereafter  what  she  ought 
to  do,  but  she  begged  your  majesty  to  retain  your  good 
opinion  of  her.' " 

The  narrative  of  this  conference  between  queen  Elizabeth 
and  Boissise,*  while  it  proves  that  Henry  IV.  felt  a  personal 
friendship  for  the  imfortunate  earl,  and  was  desirous  of  saving 
him,  shows  also  that  Elizabeth  had  greatly  softened  in  her 
resentment  against  Essex,  and  that  she  only  intended  to 

1  Extracted  by  sir  Cnthbert  Sharpe  from  inedited  Ambaamdon'  Beporti  in  the 
Bibliotli^que  dn  Boi,  Paris. 
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humble  him.  She  desired  that  his  eight  doctors  might  hold 
a  consultation  on  the  state  of  his  healthy  and  send  her  their 
opinion.  Their  statement  of  his  maladies  was  so  serious, 
that  her  majesty  became  very  pensive^  and  sent  Dr.  James, 
her  own  physician,  to  him  with  some  broth,  and  a  message 
bidding  him  "  comfort  himself,  and  that  if  it  were  not  incon- 
sistent with  her  honour,  she  would  have  come  to  visit  him 
herself.''  It  was  noted  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  when 
she  uttered  these  gracious  words.  The  earl  appeared  to  take 
comfort  from  the  message,  but  it  was  feared  it  came  too 
late,  as  he  appeared  almost  past  hope.  He  receiTed  the 
sacrament,  and,  as  one  who  had  done  with  this  woiid^  sent 
her  majesty  back  his  patents  of  the  horse  and  of  the  ord- 
nance; but  she  desired  him  to  retain  both,  and  gave  per- 
mission for  him  to  see  his  sorrowful  lady.  He  was  then  so 
much  reduced  with  grief  and  sickness,  that  he  could  only  be 
lifted  out  of  his  bed  in  the  sheets.  There  was  so  general 
a  report  of  his  death  on  the  19th  of  December,  that  the 
bells  tolled  for  him :  the  next  Sunday  he  was  prayed  for  in 
all  the  churches  in  London.  Very  severe  things  were  written 
upon  the  white  walls  at  court  against  sir  Robert  Cecil's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion.  Another  change  in  the  queen's  mind 
appeared  at  this  time,  and  she  discontinued  her  inquiries  after 
the  health  of  the  unfortunate  earl :  having  been  oft  deceived 
by  him  before,  as  to  pretences  of  sickness,  she  was  now  per- 
suaded this  was  a  feint.  The  ministers  were  commanded  to 
discontinue  their  public  prayers  at  church  in  his  behalf. 
Too  much  of  politics  had,  indeed,  been  mixed  up  in  these 
supplications,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  when 
the  pulpit  was  made  the  ready  vehicle  of  party  agitation.^ 

Elizabeth  was  highly  exasperated  at  the  publication  of 
Hayward's  History  of  Henry  IV.  of  England,  which  iqppeared 
just  at  this  unlucky  jxmcture,  written  in  Latin,  and  dedicated 
to  the  earl  of  Essex.  Some  passages,  touching  the  misgovem- 
ment  of  Bichard  II.,  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  his  un- 
worthy favourites,  she  chose  to  construe  into  reflections  on 
herself  and  her  cabinet.    It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how 

>  Birch. 
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this  mighty  sovereign  coiild  fancy  that  any  analogy  coiild  be 
supposed  to  exist  between  her  conduct  and  that  of  so  imbe- 
cile a  monarch  as  Richard ;  but  so  it  was^  and^  in  her  first 
storm  of  anger,  she  ordered  Hayward  to  be  committed  to 
prison,  and  sending  for  Francis  Bacon,  she  asked  him  '^  whe- 
ther he  could  not  find  something  in  the  book  that  might  be 
construed  into  treason?^' — ^' No  treason,''  repUed  Bacon, 
^'but  many  felonies/' — "How?"  said  the  queen.  "Yes, 
madam,"  rejoined  Bacon,  "  many  apparent  thefts  from  Cor- 
neUus  Tacitus."*  This  playful  subterfuge  did  not  satisfy 
Elizabeth.  Hayward  had  formerly  written  in  her  praise,  and 
she  suspected  that  he  had  now  merely  lent  his  name  to  cover 
the  mischievous  opinions  of  some  other  person,  and  signified 
her  desire  that  he  should  be  put  to  the  rack,  in  order  to 
make  him  confess  whether  he  were  the  author  or  not.  "  Nay, 
madam,"  replied  the  calm  philosopher,  "he  is  a  doctor; 
never  rack  his  person,  but  rack  his  style.  Let  him  have 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  the  help  of  books,  and  be  enjoined 
to  continue  the  story  where  it  breaketh  ofi^,  and  I  will  under- 
take, by  collating  the  styles,  to  judge  whether  he  were  the 
author  or  no."* 

Lord  Hunsdon,  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  daring  the 
heyday  of  Leicester's  favour  many  years  before  this  period, 
sarcastically  observes,  in  allusion  to  his  own  want  of  interest 
at  court,  "I  never  was  one  of  Richard  II.'s  men."  This 
leads  to  an  inference  that  some  publication  had  previously 
appeared,  comparing  the  system  of  favouritism  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  with  that  of  Richard,  which  had  rendered  her  sensitive 
on  the  subject.  A  remarkable  proof  of  her  soreness  on  that 
point,  is  observable  in  the  course  of  her  conversation  with 
that  learned  antiquarian-lawyer,  Lambarde,  when  he  waited 
upon  her,  in  her  privy-chamber  at  Greenwich-palace,  to 
present  his  Pandecta  of  the  Tower  Records.*  Her  majesty 
graciously  received  the  volume  with  her  own  hand,  saying, 
"  You  intended  to  present  this  book  to  me  by  the  coimtess 
of  Warwick ;  but  I  will  none  of  that,  for  if  any  subject  of 
tnine  do  me  a  service,  I  will  thankfully  accept  it  from  his 

>  Baoon'i  Apology.  <  Ibid.  *  August  4tb,  1601.     Nichols. 
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own  hands/^  Then  opening  the  book^  she  said^  ''  You  shall 
see  that  I  ean  read/'  and  so^  with  an  audible  yoice^  read  over 
the  epistle  and  the  title  so  readily  and  so  distinctly  pointed^ 
that  it  might  perfectly  appear  that  she  well  understood  and 
conceived  the  same.  Then  she  descended  from  the  beginning 
of  king  John  to  the  end  of  Richard  III.,  sixty-sax  pages^ 
containing  a  period  of  286  years.  In  the  first  page  she 
demanded  the  meaning  of  oblaia  carta,  literm  clausie,  and 
litene  patentes.  Lambarde  explained  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  and  her  majesty  said  she  "  would  be  a  scholar  in  her 
age ;  and  thought  it  no  scorn  to  learn  during  her  life,  being 
of  the  mind  of  that  philosopher  who,  in  his  last  years,  begun 
with  the  Greek  alphabet.''  Then  she  proceeded  to  further 
pages^  and  asked  '^  What  were  ordinationes  parUamenia, 
rotulus  cambii,  and  rediseisnes?"  Lambarde  having  explained 
these  documentary  terms  to  her  majesty's  full  satisfaction, 
she  touched  on  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  saying,  ^'  I  am 
Richard  II. ;  know  ye  not  that  ?"^ — ^'  Such  a  wicked  imagi- 
nation," replied  Lambarde,  "  was  determined  and  attempted 
by  a  most  unkind  gentleman, — the  most  adorned  creature 
that  ever  your  majesty  made." — "  He  that  will  forget  God," 
rejoined  her  majesty,  "  will  also  forget  his  benefactors." 
Here  is  a  decided  allusion  to  Essex,  on  the  part  of  both 
Lambarde  and  the  queen ;  but  some  mystery,  as  yet  unex- 
plained, is  glanced  at  by  her  majesty  in  the  remark  with 
which  she  concludes,  ''This  tragedy"  [qtuBre?)  "was  played 
forty  times  in  open  streets  and  houses.'^  It  could  not  be 
Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  Richard  II.,  which  is  far  too  loyal 
in  its  sentiments  to  have  displeased  the  queen;  it  is  mcure 
probable  that  some  dramatic  pasquinade  of  the  Punchinello 
class,  satirizing  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  had  been  got 
up  for  the  edification  of  street  audiences,  and  to  excite  their 
passions,  bearing  on  the  practices  of  Cecil  and  Raleigh 
against  Essex,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  people. 

The  queen  continued  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  Lambarde's 
Pandecta,  and  asked  "  What  was  pr<estita?^'    Lambarde  told 
her  "It  meant  moneys  lent  by  her  progenitors  to  their 
>  Nichols,  from  the  original  paper  written  by  I«ainhanto. 
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subjects^  but  witb  good  bond  for  repayment/'  —  '^  So,^ 
observed  her  majesty,  '^  did  my  good  grandfather  Henry  VII., 
sparing  to  dissipate  his  treasure  or  his  lands/^  Then,  re- 
turning to  Richard  II.,  she  asked,  ''Whether  Lambarde  had 
seen  any  true  picture  or  lively  representation  of  his  coun- 
tenance or  person?'' — "None,''  he  replied,  ''but  such  as  be 
in  common  hands."  Then  her  majesty  said,  "  The  lord 
Lumley,  a  lover  of  antiquities,  discovered  it  [the  original 
portrait  of  Richard]  fastened  on  the  back-side  of  a  base- 
room,  which  he  presented  to  me,  praying,  with  my  good 
leave,  that  I  might  put  it  in  order  with  his  ancestors  and 
successors.  I  will  command  Thomas  Knevet,  keeper  of  my 
house  and  gallery  at  Westminster,  to  show  it  imto  thee." 
Then  she  turned  to  the  rolls  entitled,  Romse,  Vascon.,  Aqui- 
tanise,  Pranci®,  Scotiae,  Walliae,  et  Hibemise.  Lambarde 
expounded  these  to  be  "  records  of  estate,  and  negotiations 
with  foreign  princes  or  countries."  The  queen  inquired  "  if 
rediseisnes  were  unlawful  and  forcible  throwing  men  out  of 
their  lawful  possessions?"  —  "Yea,"  replied  the  learned 
lawyer;  "and  therefore  these  be  the  rolls  of  fines  assessed 
and  levied  upon  such  wrong-doers,  as  well  for  their  great 
and  wilful  contempt  of  the  crown  and  royal  dignity,  as  dis- 
turbance of  common  justice." — "  In  those  days,"  observed 
Elizabeth,  "force  and  arms  did  prevail;  but  now  the  wit  of 
the  fox  is  everywhere  on  foot,  so  as  hardly  one  faithful  or 
virtuous  may  be  found."  Then,  having  finished  looking 
through  the  volume,  in  which,  like  the  great  and  popular 
sovereign  that  she  was,  she  had  manifested  an  interest  at 
once  worthy  of  the  representative  of  the  ancient  monarchs 
of  the  land  she  ruled,  and  gratifying  to  the  learned  author 
who  had  employed  so  much  time  and  patient  research  for 
her  instruction,  "  She  commended  the  work,"  observes  Lam- 
barde, "  not  only  for  the  pains  therein  taken,  but  also  '  for 
that  she  had  not  received,  since  her  first  coming  to  the 
crown,  any  one  thing  that  brought  therewith  so  great  a 
delectation  to  her.'  And  so,  being  called  away  to  prayer, 
she  put  the  book  in  her  bosom,  having  forbidden  me  from 
the  first  to  fall  on  my  knee  before  her,  concluding,  '  Fare- 
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well^  good  and  honest  Lambarde ! ' "  The  delighted  old 
man  only  survived  thia  conversation  a  few  days,  but  the 
royal  gracioiisness  had  shed  a  bright  and  cheering  warmth 
round  his  heart,  which  must  have  given  fervour  to  his  dying 
orisons  in  her  behalf.^ 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  great  Elizabeth,  in 
her  occasional  intercourse  with  the  literary  characters  of  her 
day,  fix)m  that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  unfortunate  consort 
of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  the  ill-taste,  and  surely,  it  may  be 
added,  the  ill-luck  to  disgust  persons  who,  by  the  magic  of 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen,  occasionally  conjure  up  storms  that 
put  down  the  mighty  firom  their  seat,  and  change  the  £Ette  of 
empires.  Madame  Campan  attributed  much  of  the  impopu- 
larity  of  that  unhappy  queen  to  her  neglect  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  age.  When  Marmontel  was  introduce  to 
her,  together  with  the  composer  who  had  arranged  the  music 
of  one  of  the  popular  operas  written  by  that  author,  her 
majesty  bestowed  all  her  commendations  and  tokens  of  favour 
on  the  musician,  and  scarcely  condescended  to  address  a 
word  to  the  man  who  had  written  Belisarius.  She  thus  lost 
the  opportunity  of  propitiating  a  writer,  whose  powerful 
pen  might  have  done  more  for  her  in  the  time  of  her  adver- 
sity, than  all  the  fiddlers  in  Christendom.  History  has  told 
a  different  tale  of  the  career  of  these  princesses,  and  with 
reason. 

Essex  humbled  his  proud  spirit  so  tax,  as  to  write  Uie 
following  supplicatory  letter,  in  the  hope  of  mollifying  his 
once  loving  queen : — 

"My  dear,  my  gracioiUy  and  my  admired  Sorerdgn  Ss  Mm^per  eadem.  It 
cannot  be  but  that  she  will  hear  the  nghs  and  groans,  and  read  the  lamentatkos 
and  humble  petitions,  of  the  afflicted.  Therefore^  O  paper,  wheneoerer  ber  eyes 
vouchsafe  to  behold  thee>  say  that  death  is  the  end  of  all  worldly  misery,  bat 
continoal  indig^nation  makes  misery  perpetual ;  that  present  misery  is  nerer  in- 
tolerable to  them  that  are  stayed  by  fdtore  hope,  but  afflictaon  that  is  unseen  is 
conuuanded  to  despdr;  that  nfttnre,  yoath,  and  physic  hare  had  many  strong 
encounters,  but  if  my  sovereign  will  forget  me,  I  have  nourished  these  conten- 
tions too  long;  for  in  this  eule  of  mine  eyes,  if  mine  humble  letters  ibid  not 
access,  no  daih.  can  be  so  speedy  as  it  shall  be  welcome  to  me, 

"  Your  mijesty's  humblest  ▼assal,      „  Ksskk/* 

1  Ue  founded  a  college  at  East  Greenwich,  where  twenty  poor  peo]^  were 
dothed  and  fed,  bemg  tiie  first  Protestant  subject  by  whom  aa  hospital  was 
endowed. 
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No  whit  moved  with  this  and  other  similar  appeals^  Eliza- 
beth  kept  her  Christmas  with  more  than  ordinary  festivity 
this  year,  and  appeared  much  in  public.  ''Almost  every 
night  her  majesty  is  in  presence,"  writes  Rowland  Whyte, 
''  to  see  the  ladies  dance  the  new  and  old  coimtry-dances, 
with  tabor  and  pipe.  Here  was  an  exceeding  rich  New- 
year's  gift  presented,  which  came,  as  it  were,  in  a  cloud,  no 
one  knows  how,  which  is  neither  received  nor  rejected,  and  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  comptroller.  It  comes  from  the  poor 
earl,  the  downfall  of  fortune,  as  it  is  thought.  His  friends 
hope  that  he  shall  be  removed  to  his  own  house,  or  to  Mr. 
comptroller's.  He  begins  to  recover,  for  he  is  able  to  sit  up, 
and  to  eat  at  a  table.  His  lady  comes  to  him  every  morn- 
ing at  seven,  and  stays  till  six,  which  is  said  to  be  the  full 
time  limited  for  her  abode  there.  Lady  Rich,''  pursues  our 
authority,  *'  earnestly  supplicates  for  leave  to  visit  him.  She 
writes  her  majesty  many  letters, — sends  many  jewels  and 
presents ;  her  letters  are  read,  her  presents  received,  but  no 
leave  granted.  The  lady  Leicester  sent  the  queen  a  rich 
New-year's  gift,  which  was  well  taken."  Meantime  he 
records  the  death  of  lady  Egerton,  the  lord  keeper's  wife,  and 
the  discontent  of  that  officer  that  his  house  had  been  so  long 
made  into  a  prison  for  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  in 
dose  confinement  there  for  seventeen  weeks.  The  earl  being 
still  in  lord  Egerton's  house,  went  to  comfort  him,  for  he  was 
80  abandoned  to  sorrow  that  he  refused  to  sit  in  coimdl,  or 
to  attend  to  chancery  business.  On  which  the  qpeen  sent 
the  afflicted  widower  a  gracious  message  of  condolence,  but 
accompanied  with  an  intimation,  that  private  sorrow  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  public  business.' 

On  the  24th  of  February,  Verekin,  the  Flemish  envoy, 
was  introduced  to  the  queen,  who,  as  he  came  from  the  arch- 
duke Albert  on  the  part  of  Spain,  held  a  very  grand  court 
for  his  reception.  The  ante-room  was  crowded  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  an  extraordinary  number  of  her  guards, 
and  the  presence-chamber  filled  with  her  great  ladies  and 
the  fair  maids,  attired  all  in  white,  and  exceedingly  brave; 

*  Sidney  Papers. 
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and  80  he  passed  to  the  privy-chamber,  and  to  the  witbdraw- 
ing-room,  where  he  delivered  his  letters.  The  queen  was 
very  pleasant,  and  told  him  she  would  consider  his  letters, 
and  he  should  hear  from  her  again ;  adding,  "  that  she  had 
heard  he  was  very  desirous  to  see  her,  therefore  was  the 
more  welcome/* — ''  It  is  true,'*  said  he,  '^  that  I  longed  to 
undertake  this  journey  to  see  your  majesty,  who,  for  beauty 
and  wisdom,  do  excel  all  other  princes  of  the  world,  and  I 
acknowledge  myself  exceedingly  bound  to  them  who  sent 
me,  for  the  happiness  I  now  enjoy/*  *  Though  Elizabeth  was 
fast  approaching  to  the  age  of  seventy,  the  ambassador  still 
complimented  her  charms.  Yerekin  had  no  full  powers 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  which  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers 
soon  fathomed;  and  instead  of  giving  him  any  decisive 
answer  to  his  demands,  amused  him  by  feasting  him,  and 
showing  him  the  sights  of  London.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
attended  him  to  show  him  Westminster-abbey,  with  the 
tombs  and  "other  singularities  of  the  place;**  and  a  few 
days  after  the  lord  chamberlain's  players  acted  before  him 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  or  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  to  his 
great  contentment.*  This  comedy  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Shakspeare  at  the  desire  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was 
so  infinitely  delighted  with  the  character  of  Falstaff,  under 
his  original  name  of  sir  John  Oldcastle,  in  Henry  IV.,  that 
she  wished  to  see  him  represented  as  a  lover. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  lady  Rich,  unconscious  that 
her  secre*  correspondence,  defaming  her  royal  mistress  to  the 
king  of  Scots  and  exposing  all  her  traits  of  vanity,  was  in 
Cecil's  possession,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen  in  behalf  of 
her  brother  so  grossly  adulatory,  that  her  majesty  could  not 
but  regard  it  in  the  light  of  an  insult :  there  was,  withal,  a 
passage  in  allusion  to  the  earl's  personal  attendance  on  her 
majesty,  that  appeared  to  contain  a  very  questionable  insinu- 
ation. Not  contented  with  writing  this  dangerous  letter,  she 
was  guilty  of  the  folly  of  making  it  public  by  reading  it  to 
her  friends,  on  which  Elizabeth  ordered  her  to  confine  herself 
to  her  own  house,  and  talked  of  sending  her  to  the  Tower, 
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and  bringing  the  affair  before  the  Star-chamber.    Lady 

Rich's  letter  is  too  long  to  insert^  but  the  following  passage 

may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  style  in  which  the  treacherous 

Bifdta  ventured  to   address  the  royal  mistress  whom  she 

ridiculed  and  defamed  to  a  foreign  court : — 

"Early  did  I  hope  this  morning  to  have  had  mine  eyee  blessed  with  your 
majesty's  beauty;  but  seeing  the  sun  depart  into  a  cloud,  and  meeting  with 
spirits  that  did  presage  by  the  wheels  of  their  chariot  some  thunder  in  the  air, 
I  must  complain  and  express  my  fears  to  the  high  majesty  and  divine  oracle, 
ftom  whence  I  received  a  doubtful  answer;  unto  whose  power  I  must  sacrifice 
again  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  afflicted,  that  must  despair  in  time,  if  it  be 
too  soon  to  importune  heaven  when  we  feel  the  misery  of  hell;  or  that  words 
directed  to  the  sacred  wisdom  should  be  out  of  season  delivered  for  my  unfor- 
tunate brother,  whom  all  men  .have  liberty  to  defame,  as  if  his  offence  was  capital, 
and  he  so  base,  dejected  a  creature,  that  his  life,  his  love,  hb  service  to  your 
beauties  and  the  state,  had  deserved  no  absolution  after  so  hard  punishment,  or 
•o  much  as  to  answer  in  your  &ir  presence,  who  would  vouchsafe  more  justice 
and  favour  than  he  can  expect  of  partial  judges,  or  those  combined  enemies  that 
labour  on  false  grounds  to  build  his  ruin,  urging  his  faults  as  criminal  to  your 
divine  honour,  thinking  it  a  heaven  to  blaspheme  heaven."^ 

The  unfortunate  Essex,  while  he  laboured  to  defend  him« 
self  from  his  wily  foes,  had  little  idea  whence  the  under- 
current flowed  that  had  wrecked  his  fortunes,  and  for  ever. 
Lady  Leicester,  lady  Essex,  lord  and  lady  Southampton, 
Mr.  Greville,  and  Mr.  Bacon,  were,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
by  her  majesty's  command  removed  from  Essex-house.  The 
next  day  Essex  was  brought  there  as  a  prisoner,  under  the 
charge  of  sir  Richard  Berkeley,  who  took  possession  of  all  the 
keys  of  the  house,  and  dismissed  all  the  servants  but  one  or 
two,  who  were  permitted  to  attend  to  the  diet  and  apparel  of 
their  unfortunate  master.  ''  Lady  Leicester,''  says  Rowland 
Why te,  '^  hath  now  a  gown  in  hand  to  send  the  queen,  vrill 
cost  her  100/.  at  least.  On  the  30th  of  March  the  lady 
Scudamore  presented  it  to  the  queen,  who  liked  it  well, 
but  would  neither  accept  nor  reject  it,  and  observed,  '  That 
things  standing  as  they  did  at  present,  it  was  not  fit  for 
her  to  desire  what  she  did;'  namely,  to  come  into  her 
presence,  and  kiss  her  hands." 

The  queen,  having  formed  an  intention  of  bringing  Essex 
before  the  Star-chamber,  opened  her  design  to  Mr.  Francis 
Bacon,  and  said,  ''whatever  she  did  should  be  for  his  chastise- 

»  Birch. 
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ment^  not  for  his  destruction/'  Bacon,  who  was  greatly 
averse  to  this  method  of  proceedings  remonstrated  playfnUj, 
but  strongly,  against  it  in  these  words : — "  Madam,  if  you 
will  have  me  to  speak  to  you  in  this  argument,  I  must  speak 
as  Mar  Bacon's  head  spake,  that  said  'Time  tt,'  and  tiien 
'  Time  was,'  and  '  Time  would  never  be  again,'  for  certainly 
it  is  now  far  too  late :  the  matter  is  old,  and  hath  taken  too 
much  wind."  Her  majesty  seemed  offended  at  this,  and 
rose  up  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  her  own  plan.  Bacon, 
notwithstanding  all  his  obligations  to  Essex,  consented  to 
lend  the  aid  of  his  powerful  pen  in  drawing  up  the  decla- 
ration against  him.  His  proper  office  would  have  been  to 
defend  his  unfortunate  Mend,  but  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptations  offered  by  the  queen,  who  was  determined  to 
enlist  his  talents  on  her  side.  She  directed  every  clause 
with  vindictive  care,  and  made  several  alterations  with  her 
own  hand ;  and  even  after  the  paper  was  printed,  "  her  ma- 
jesty, who,"  as  Bacon  observes,  '*  if  she  was  excellent  in  great 
things,  was  exquisite  in  small,"  noted  that  he  had  styled  the 
unfortunate  nobleman  "my  lord  of  Essex,"  objected  to  this 
courtesy,  and  would  have  him  only  called  ''Essex,  or  tiie 
late  earl  of  Essex."  ^ 

Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  amuse  herself  at  this  period,  by 
seeing  a  Frenchman  perform  feats  upon  a  rope ;  and  on  Uie 
following  day  she  commanded  the  bears,  the  bull,  and  an  ape 
to  be  baited  in  the  tilt-yard;  the  day  after,  solemn  dancing 
was  appointed.  Meantime,  the  unfortunate  Essex  wrote  to 
her  this  touching  letter : — 

"  Vouchsafe,  most  dear  and  most  admired  Sovereigii,  to  reoeiye  this  hamfaM 
acknowledgment  of  yoar  majesty's  most  fiiithAil  vassaL  Tour  mj^jeaty's  gndo« 
message  staid  me  from  death,  when  I  gasped  for  life.  Your  prinoelj  and  com- 
passionate increasing  of  my  liberty  hath  oiabled  me  to  wrertlo  with  mj  many 
infbnnities,  which  else,  long  ere  this,  had  made  an  end  oi  me.  And  now  tbk 
farther  degree  of  goodness,  in  fiivourably  removing  me  to  mine  own  honae^  dotk 
sound  in  mine  ears  as  if  your  majesty  spake  these  words»  '  Die  noi^  Ettex;  for 
though  I  punish  thine  offence,  and  humble  thee  for  thy  good,  get  I  will  one  de^ 
he  terved  again  bg  thee.'  And  my  prostrate  sool  makes  thia  answer,  /  hope /or 
that  hleued  dag.  All  my  afflictions  of  body  or  mind  are  humbly,  patien^y,  and 
cheerfully  borne  by  „  your  miyesfy's  humblest  vassal. 
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The  queen  then  said^  ''That  her  purpose  was  to  make  him 
know  himself^  and  his  duty  to  her;  and  that  she  would  again 
use  his  service/'  On  the  5th  of  June^  Essex  was  examined 
before  the  commissioners  appointed  to  try  his  cause.  The 
earl  kneeled  at  the  end  of  the  council-board,  and  had  a 
bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand,  which  sometimes  he  put  in  his 
hat,  which  was  on  the  ground  by  him.  He  defended  himself 
very  mildly  and  discreetly,  but  many  who  were  present  wept 
to  see  him  in  such  misery.  When  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
he  said,  ''He  had  been  willing  to  admit  all  the  errors  of  jadg- 
ment  and  conduct  into  which  he  had  fallen;  but  now  his 
honour  and  conscience  were  called  in  question,'^  he  added, 
"I  should  do  Gk)d  and  mine  own  conscience  wrong,  if  I  do  not 
justify  myself  as  an  honest  man.''  Then  taking  his  G^rge 
in  his  hand  and  pressing  it  to  his  heart,  he  said,  "  This  hand 
shall  pull  out  this  heart,  when  any  disloyal  thought  shall  enter 
it."  The  examination  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night;  he  sometimes  kneeling,  sometimes  standing, 
and  occasionally  leaning  against  a  cupboard,  till  at  last  he  had 
a  stool  given  him  by  desire  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.^ 
After  Essex  had  gone  through  this  mortifying  ordeal,  he  im- 
plored the  lords  to  intercede  with  the  queen  that  she  would 
be  pleased  to  extend  her  grace  to  him. 

The  next  day  Francis  Bacon,  though  employed  to  plead 
against  him,  attended  her  majesty  with  the  earnest  intention 
of  moving  her  to  forgiveness.^  Elizabeth  ordered  Bacon  to 
read  the  proceedings  in  council,  of  which,  by  her  command, 
he  had  taken  an  account  in  writing ;  when  he  came  to  set 
forth  Essex's  answer,  she  was  greatly  touched  with  kind- 
ness and  relenting  towards  him,  and  observed,  "  How  well 
he  had  expressed  that  part,"  adding,  that  "  she  perceived  old 
love  would  not  easily  be  forgotten."  Bacon  said,  "  He  hoped 
by  that  she  meant  her  own,"  and  strenuously  advised  her  to 
let  the  matter  go  no  further. 

Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  inward  struggle  of 
her  soul  while  debating  the  fate  of  Essex,  by  appearing  en- 
tirely occupied  in  superintending  the  preparations  for  the 
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marriage  of  her  fayonrite  maid  of  honour^  Mrs.  Anne  B;as8eQ, 
with  Katharine  Parr^s  great-nephew,  lord  Herbert,  It  was 
rarely  indeed  that  she  condescended  to  bestow  such  gracious 
attention  on  members  of  her  household  who  chose  to  enter 
into  the  pale  of  holy  matrimony.  Her  majesty  having  signi- 
fied her  intention  of  honouring  these  nuptials  with  her  pre- 
sence, it  was  arranged  that  she  should  sleep  at  lord  Cobhtun's 
house,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  that  of  the  bride's 
mother,  lady  Russell,  at  Blackfriars.^  The  bride  met  her 
royal  mistress  by  the  water-side,  where  lord  Cobham  had  pro- 
vided a  kctica,  made  half  like  a  litter,  wherein  the  queen  was 
carried  to  lady  Russell's  by  six  knights ;  and  there  she  dined, 
and  at  night  went,  through  Dr.  Puddings  house,  (who  gave  the 
queen  a  fan,)  to  my  lord  Cobham's,  where  she  supped.  After 
supper,  a  masque  of  eight  ladies  came  in,  who  were  to  dance 
a  strange  dance  newly  invented,  each  clad  in  the  following 
costume :  a  skirt  of  cloth  of  silver,  a  rich  waistcoat  wrought 
with  silks,  and  gold  and  silver,  their  hair  hanging  down  their 
shoulders,  curiously  knotted.  The  masquers  were  my  lady 
Dorothy,  Mrs.  Fitton,  Mrs.  Carey,  Mrs.  Bess  Russell,  the 
sister  of  the  bride,'  and  four  others,  and  delicate  it  was  to 
see  eight  ladies  so  prettily  dressed.  Mrs.  Fitton  led ;  and 
after  they  had  done  their  own  ceremonies,  these  eight  lady- 
masquers  chose  eight  ladies  more  to  dance  the  measures. 
'^  Mrs.  Fitton  went  to  the  queen,  and  wooed  her  to  dance. 
Her  majesty  asked  the  name  of  the  character  she  personified; 
she  answered,  ^AflTection.' — 'Afiection?'  said  the  queen; 
'afiection's  false!'  yet  her  majesty  rose  and  danced.  The 
queen  came  back  to  court  the  next  night,  but  the  solemnities 
continued  till  Wednesday."* 

On  the  26th  of  August,  Essex  was  sent  for  to  York-house, 
where  the  lord  keeper,  lord  treasurer,  and  Mr.  secretary  sig- 
nified to  him  that  it  was  her  majesty's  pleasure  to  restore 
him  to  liberty,  save  of  access  to  court.     His  humble  suppli- 

t  Rowland  Whyte. 
*  This  young  lady  ^ed  in  leas  than  a  fortnight  after  dancing  in  thia  aplpmlid 
maaqne.    According  to  the  Westminster-abbey  legend,  her  de^  waa  eanaed  by 
pricking  her  finger  with  her  needle,  while  sewing  on  a  Sunday. 
*  Sidney  Papers,  voL  it  pp.  200,  201,  208. 
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cation  to  be  permitted  to  kiss  her  hands^  in  order  that  he 
might  with  the  more  contentment  betake  himself  to  the 
retirement  of  the  country,  was  met  with  a  message,  "  That 
though  her  majesty  was  content  that  he  should  remain  under 
no  guard,  save  that  of  duty  and  discretion,  yet  he  must 
in  no  sort  suppose  himself  to  be  freed  from  her  indigna- 
tion; neither  must  he  presume  to  approach  her  court  or 
person/'* 

One  day,  when  Bacon  and  the  queen  were  in  private,  he 
was  speaking  of  a  person  who  had  undertaken  to  cure  his 
brother  Anthony  of  the  gout,  and  said,  '^  His  brother  at  first 
received  benefit,  but  now  found  himself  the  worse  for  his 
treatment;''  to  which  the  queen  replied,  *'I  will  tell  you. 
Bacon,  the  error  of  it.  The  manner  of  these  empirics  is  to 
continue  one  kind  of  medicine,  which  at  first  is  proper  to 
draw  out  the  ill-humour;  but  after,  they  have  not  the  dis- 
cretion to  change  it,  but  still  apply  that  drawing  medicine 
when  they  should  rather  attempt  to  cure  and  heal  the  part." 
"Good  Lord  I  madam,"  rejoined  Bacon,  "how  wisely  you 
can  discern  and  speak  of  physic  ministered  to  the  body,  and 
yet  consider  not  that  there  is  like  reason  of  the  physic 
ministered  to  the  mind.  As,  now,  in  the  case  of  my  lord  of 
Essex,  your  princely  word  ever  was,  that  you  intended  to 
reform  his  mind,  and  not  to  ruin  his  fortunes.  I  know  well 
you  cannot  but  think  you  have  drawn  the  humour  suflS- 
ciently,  and  that  it  is  time  that  you  did  apply  strength  and 
comfort  to  him,  for  these  same  gradations  of  yours  are  fitter 
to  corrupt  than  to  correct  a  mind  of  any  greatness."^  The 
queen  appointed  lord  Mountjoy,  the  former  rival,  but  now 
the  generous  and  devoted  firiend  of  Essex,  to  the  oflSce  of 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  He  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself 
from  motives  of  delicacy  towards  the  unfortunate  earl,  but 
Elizabeth  would  not  permit  her  will  to  be  trifled  with.  On 
her  mentioning  this  appointment  to  Bacon,  who  appears  at 
this  season  to  have  enjoyed  her  full  confidence,  he  repUed, 
"  Surely,  madam,  you  cannot  make  a  better  choice,  unless 
you  send  over  my  lord  Essex." — "  Essex  I"  exclaimed  she, 
^  Sidney  Papers.    Birch.  *  Birch'i  MenKHrs  of  Elinbeth. 
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with  great  vehemence;  *'  when  1  send  Essex  back  into  Ire- 
land^ I  will  marry  you.     Clum  it  of  me."' 

Her  majesty  and  her  court  amused  themsdyes  with  hmit- 
ing  and  hawking  in  September^  sometimes  at  Hanworth  and 
sometimes  in  the  New  Forest.  Elizabeth  assumed  an  iqppear- 
ance  of  mirthfulness  on  these  occasions^  which  must  certainly 
have  been  far  enough  from  her  heart.  On  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember^ Rowland  Whyte  gives  this  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  aged  Dian :  ''  Her  majesty  is  very  well,  and  exceed- 
ingly disposed  to  hunting,  for  every  second  day  she  is  on 
horseback,  and  continues  the  sjport  long.  It  is  thought  she 
will  remain  at  Oatlands  till  the  foul  weather  drives  her  awiy. 
On  Tuesday  she  dined  at  Mr.  Drake^s;  on  Wednesday  the 
ambassador  of  Barbary  had  an  audience  at  Oatlands,  and 
what  he  delivered  was  in  private  with  the  queen.*  "My 
lord  admiral,*'  pursues  Whyte,  ''is  a  very  heavy  [sorrowful] 
man  for  the  loss  of  his  brother,  yet  her  majesty's  sports  draw 
him  abroad.  Herself  very  graciously  went  from  Oatlands  to 
Hampton-Court  to  call  him  from  his  solitariness ;  never  man 
was  more  bound  to  a  sovereign  than  he  is.  My  lord  Harry 
Howard  is  much  graced  by  the  queen,  for  she  hath  mudi 
conference  with  him,  and  commanded  his  bed  riiould  be  set 
up  in  the  council-chamber,  when  it  was  ill  lying  in  tents  by 
the  storms  and  tempests  we  have  had  here.'" 

Under  all  this  semblance  of  mirth  and  jollity,  the  queen 
concealed  a  heavy  heart  and  a  weary  spirit.  The  infirmities 
6f  her  advanced  period  of  life,  malgr6  all  her  Spartan-like 
attempts  to  hide  them,  made  themselves  felt,  and  occasion- 
ally acknowledged.  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  in  a  confidential 
letter  to  Harrington,  gives  a  melancholy  account  of  EUza- 
beth's  dejection  in  private,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  charac- 
teristic detail  of  her  struggle  to  go  through  a  fatiguing  state- 

>  Baoon'i  Apologj. 

*  On  the  Hocn^di  amUiBBdor's  return  fixxn  Oatkads,  be;,  with  hie  ooiii|»- 
ntons,  were  brought  to  Hamptoii-CkMat»  ^here  they  saw  and  admired  the 
liclineas  of  the  fornitare.  They  demanded  how  many  kings  had  built  it,  and 
how  long  it  was  doing  P 

*  Sidney  Papers.  When  there  was  no  lodg^  to  be  found  at  Hampton- 
Coort  for  the  courtiers  or  their  servants^  th^  Uved  In  tents  pitdied  in  the 
squares. 
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Tisit^  with  whicli  she  honoured  him^  in  her  usual  popular 
and  gracious  manner.  But  the  old  woman  conquered  the 
goddess^  and  she  was^  at  last^  fain  to  call  for  a  stalSf  to  sup- 
port her  enfeebled  firame ;  and  we  perceive,  throughout,  how 
hard  a  day's  work  it  must  have  been  for  her.  ''  I  do  see  the 
queen  often/'  observes  he ;  ''  she  doth  wax  weak  since  the 
late  troubles,  and  Burleigh's  death  doth  often  draw  tears 
down  her  goodly  cheeks.  She  walketh  out  but  little,  medi- 
tates much  alone,  and  sometimes  writes,  in  private,  to  her 
best  friends.  Her  highness  hath  done  honour  to  my  poor 
house  by  visiting  me,  and  seemed  much  pleased  at  what  we 
Sid  to  please  her.  My  son  made  her  a  fair  speech,  to  which 
she  did  give  most  gracious  reply.  The  women  did  dance 
before  her,  whilst  the  comets  did  salute  from  the  gallery; 
and  she  did  vouchsafe  to  eat  two  morsels  of  rich  comfit-cake^ 
and  drank  a  small  cordial  fr^m  a  golden  cup.  She  had  a 
marvellous  suit  of  velvet,*  borne  by  four  of  her  first  women- 
attendants  in  rich  apparel  ,*  two  ushers  did  go  before,  and  at 
going  up  stairs  she  called  for  a  stafi^,  and  was  much  wearied 
in  walking  about  the  house,  and  said  she  would  come  another 
day.  Six  drums  and  six  trumpets  waited  in  the  court,  and 
sounded  at  her  approach  and  departure.  My  wife  did  bear 
herself  in  wondrous  good  liking,  and  was  attired  in  a  purple 
kyrtle  fringed  with  gold,  and  myself  in  a  rich  band  and 
collar  of  needle-work,  and  did  wear  a  goodly  stuff  of  the 
bravest  cut  and  fashion,  with  an  under-body  of  silver  and 
loops.  The  queen  was  much  in  commendation  of  our  appear- 
ances, and  smiled  at  the  ladies,  who,  in  their  dances,  often 
came  up  to  the  step  on  which  the  seat  was  fixed  to  make 
iheir  obeisance,  and  so  fell  back  into  their  order  again. 
The  younger  Markham  did  several  gallant  feats  on  a  horsd 
before  the  gate,  leaping  down  and  kissing  his  sword,  and 
then  mounting  swiftly  on  the  saddle,  and  passed  a  lance  with 
much  skill.  The  day  well  nigh  spent,  the  queen  went  and 
tasted  a  small  beverage  that  was  set  out  in  divers  rooms 
where  she  might  pass,  and  then,  in  much  order,  was  attended 
to  her  palace,  the  comets  and  trumpets  sounding  through  the 

*  Mefming  'a  trabi.' 
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streets.  One  knight  I  dare  not  name  did  nj,  'The  queen 
hath  done  me  more  honour  than  some  that  had  serred  her 
better/  but  envious  tongues  have  Tenomed  shafts,  and  so  I 
rest  in  peace  with  what  hath  happened/'  Sidney  also  tdls 
Harrington  "that  he  had  presented  his  gift  to  the  queen^  by 
whom  it  was  well  received^  and  that  her  majesty  had  com- 
mended his  verses.  *'The  queen,"  says  he,  "hath  tasted 
your  dainties,  and  saith,  '  You  have  marvellous  skill  in  cook* 
ing  of  good  fruits.' '^  In  allusion  to  a  law-suit,  touchii^ 
Harrington's  title  to  the  disputed  manor  oi  Harrington-park, 
he  continues,  "  Visit  your  friends  often,  and  please  the  queen 
all  you  can,  for  all  the  great  lawyers  do  fear  her  displeasure." 
One  day  Elizabeth  informed  Bacon,  "That  Essex  had 
written  to  her  some  dutiful  letters,  which  had  moved  her; 
but  after  taking  them  to  flow  from  the  abundance  of  his 
heart,  she  found  them  but  a  preparative  to  a  suit  for  renew- 
ing his  farm  of  sweet  wines,"  of  which  she  had  granted  him 
the  monopoly  in  the  sunshine  of  her  former  favour.'  To  this 
petition  she  had  replied,  "  that  she  would  inquire  into  its 
annual  value,"  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  50,000/.  per  annum.  She  added  a  taunt,  which 
it  was  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  a  brave  man  and  a  gentle- 
man to  brook,  "  that  when  horses  became  unmanageable,  it 
was  necessary  to  tame  them  by  stinting  them  in  the  quantity 
of  their  food."  But  Essex,  being  deeply  involved  in  debt, 
renewed  his  suit,  and  was  denied  contemptuously.*  Bacon 
wasted  much  elegant  logic,  in  endeavouring  to  convince 
Elizabeth  that  a  prudential  care  for  his  maintenance  was  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to 
his  sovereign,  or  his  penitence  for  his  past  fieralts;  but  at 
length  observing  that  the  queen  began  to  look  coolly  on  him 
when  he  came  into  her  presence,  he  represented  to  her  "  that 
he  had,  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  incurred  great  peril  for 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  earl  to  her,  and  that  his  own  M 
was  decreed."  Upon  which  the  queen,  perceiving  how 
deeply  he  was  wounded,  used  many  kind  and  soothing  ex- 
pressions to  comfort  him,  bidding  him  rest  on  this,  Gratia 
<  Baoon'i  Lettcn.  '  Ungard. 
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mea  n^fficU,  'my  grace  is  sufficient  for  you/  but  she  said  not 
a  word  of  Essex.  Bacon  took  the  hint,  and  made  no  further 
efforts  to  avert  the  fate  of  his  benefactor. 

Harrington,  who  had  ventured  to  present  a  petition  to 
his  royal  godmother  from  the  earl,  remarks,  "  that  he  had 
nearly  been  wrecked  on  the  Essex  coast.''  In  fact,  the 
imprudence  of  Essex  rendered  it  very  dangerous  for  any  one 
to  espouse  his  cause.  '^  His  speeches  of  the  queen,''  con- 
tinues Harrington,  becometh  no  man  who  hath  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano.  He  hath  ill  advisers,  and  much  evil  hath 
sprung  from  this  source.  The  queen  well  knoweth  how  to 
humble  the  haughty  spirit ;  the  haughty  spirit  knoweth  not 
how  to  yield,  and  the  man's  soul  seemeth  tossed  to  and  fro, 
like  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea." 

Essex  had  taken  the  loss  of  his  monopolies  and  his  exile 
from  court  in  such  evil  part,  that  he  now  began  to  testify 
his  resentment  in  every  possible  way.  "  The  queen,"  said 
lie,  "  has  pushed  me  down  into  private  life :  I  will  not  be  a 
vile,  obsequious  slave.  The  dagger  of  my  enemies  has  struck 
me  to  the  hilt :  I  will  not  be  bound  to  their  car  of  triumph." 
The  councils  of  his  secretary,  Cuffe,  and  other  violent  or 
treacherous  advisers,  induced  him  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  demagogue,  that  he  might  be  carried  into  office  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  court  party.  His 
house  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  disaffected  and 
desperate.  He  courted  the  puritans,  and  encouraged  them 
to  hold  conventicles  and  preach  seditious  sermons  to  political 
congregations  under  the  shadow  of  his  roof  He  publicly 
discussed  his  injuries,  and  was,  at  last,  guilty  of  the  folly 
and  ingratitude  of  speaking  of  the  queen  as  an  '^  old  woman, 
crooked  both  in  body  and  mind,"^ — a  taunt  which  it  was 
not  in  Elizabeth's  nature  to  forgive.  The  dearer  Essex  had 
been  to  her  heart,  the  more  keenly  did  the  shaft  pierce. 
His  death  was  decreed  in  the  self-same  hour  when  this 
remark  reached  her  ear.  His  secret  league  with  the  king 
of  Scots,  to  incite  that  monarch  to  insist  on  being  recog- 
nised as  the  successor  to  the  crown ;  his  rash  meetings  with 

>  Camden. 
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malcontents  and  desperadoes  at  Drory-honae^  plottii^  the 
•eisore  of  the  palace  and  the  Tower — ^his  final  act  of  red:- 
less  rebellion^  might  have  been  forgiven^  but  this  was  the 
spark  that  kindled  a  flame  of  vindictiye  anger  in  the  heart 
of  the  queen^  which  nothing  but  his  blood  could  quench; 
The  daughter  of  Henry  YIII.  was  not  Ukely  to  ^idure  such 
treatment  from  the  ungrateful  object  of  her  fierce  and 
jealous  fondness.  She  delayed  her  yengeance^  but  it  was 
with  the  feline  malice  of  tantalizing  her  victim  with  visions 
of  life  and  liberty.  She  knew  thi^  the  mouse  was  within 
the  reach  of  her  talcms^  and  that  with  one  blow  it  was  in 
her  power  to  crush  him.  His  absurd  plan  was^  for  his  step- 
fitther,  sir  Christopher  Blount^  with  a  chosen  party,  to  seise 
the  palace-gate,  Davis  the  hall,  and  Danvers  the  guard- 
chamber,  and  then  himself  to  rush  in  from  the  mews  with  a 
frirther  detachment  of  his  desperate  followers,  to  enter  the 
queen's  presence,  wherever  she  might  be,  and,  on  his  knees, 
to  beg  her  to  remove  his  adversaries  from  her  council.'  If 
this  were  resisted,  he  intended  to  make  a  forced  reform,  by 
calling  a  parliament  and  demanding  justice.  It  had  been 
daringly  advanced  as  a  principle,  by  the  political  agitatora 
who  congregated  at  his  house,  that  monarchs  themselves 
were  accountable  to  the  superior  legislators  of  the  realm, 
and  the  queen  thought  it  was  time  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
crisis.  On  the  7th  of  February  Essex  received  a  summons 
to  appear  before  the  privy  council,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
note  was  put  into  his  hand,  warning  him  to  take  care  of 
himself.  He  was  advised  by  prudent  friends  to  make  his 
escape,  but  he  vowed  that  he  never  would  submit  to  live  in 
exile,  and  rashly  resolved  to  set  every  thing  on  one  last 
desperate  die, — an  attempt  to  raise  the  citizens  of  London 
against  the  court.  Harrington  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
alarm  and  excitement  that  pervaded  the  court,  during  the 
fearful  pause  that  intervened  bef(»re  a  blow  was  struck* 
"  The  madcaps,''  says  he,  ^'  are  ail  in  riot,  and  much  evil 
threatened.  In  good  sooth,  I  fear  her  majesty  more  than 
the  rebel  Tyrone,  and  wish  I  had  never  received  my  lord 

>  Camden. 
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of  Essex's  honour  of  knighthood.  She  is  qnite  disfiEivoured 
and  nnattired,  and  these  trouUes  waste  her  much.  She 
disregardeth  eyery  costly  coyer  that  cometh  to  the  table, 
and  taketh  little  but  manchet  and  suceory  pottage.  Every 
new  message  from  the  city  disturbs  her^  and  she  frowns  on 
all  her  ladies.  I  had  a  sharp  message  from  her  brought  by 
my  lord  Buckhurst;  namely^  thus^ — 'Go,  tell  that  witty 
fellow,  my  godson,  to  get  home;  it  is  no  season  to  fool  it 
here.'  I  liked  tins  as  little  as  she  doth  my  knighthood, 
so  took  to  my  boots,  and  returned  to  my  plough  in  bad 
weather.  I  must  not  say  much,  eyen  by  this  trusty  and 
sure  messenger,  but  the  many  evil  plots  and  designs  have 
overcome  all  her  highnesses  sweet  temper."  The  strong 
mind  of  Elizabeth  was  evidently  shaken  by  the  conflicting 
passions  that  assailed  her  at  this  agitating  period,  and  reason 
tottered.  Who  would  say  that  the  deportment  which  her 
godson  thus  describes  was  that  of  a  sane  person?  '^  She 
walks  much,"  pursues  he,  ''in  her  privy-chamber,  and 
stamps  with  her  foot  at  ill  news,  and  thrusts  her  rusty  sword 
at  times  into  the  arras  in  great  rage.  My  lord  Buckhurst 
is  much  with  her,  and  few  else,  since  the  city  business ;  but 
the  dangers  are  over,  and  yet  she  always  keeps  a  sword  by 
her  table.  I  obtained  a  short  audience  at  my  first  coming 
to  court,  when  her  highness  told  me,  '  If  ill  counsel  had 
brought  me  so  far,  she  wished  Heaven  might  mar  the  fortune 
which  she  had  mended.'  I  made  my  peace  on  this  point, 
and  will  not  leave  my  poor  castle  of  Kelstone  for  fear  of 
finding  a  worse  elsewhere^  as  others  have  done.  So  disor- 
dered is  all  order,  that  her  Vig>ine<Mi  hath  worn  but  one 
change  of  raiment  for  many  days,  and  swears  much  at  those 
that  cause  her  griefs  in  such  wise,  to  the  no  small  dis- 
comfiture of  all  about  her,  more  especially  our  sweet  lady 
Arundel." » 

*  Kogn  Antique^  yoL  L  p.  817.  This  letiter,  though  diuied  hy  the  learned 
e^Ktor  of  Harrbigton  fbr  October  1601,  certainly  can  allude  to  no  other 
period  than  that  of  the  Emcx  insorrection,  and  not  aa  mippoaed  to  the  itate  of 
Ireland.  Harrington'i  aUmioDi  to  hia  nnlocky  knighthood,  and  taying  **  he 
would  not  Iwve  hie  poor  oaatle  of  Kelftone  for  fear  of  finding  a  worse  else- 
where, aa  othen  had  done,"  bean  reference  to  the  hnpriaonment  of  Eaaex's* 
parteni.    The  qoeeo*!  angry  fauinuation  that  31  coonael  had  brought  hun 
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On  Sunday  morning,  February  8th,  Essex  had  coUected 
three  hundred  of  his  deluded  partisans  at  his  house,  and  had 
formed  the  plan  of  proceeding  to  PaulVcross,  in  Cheapside, 
thinking  to  induce  the  lord  mayor,  sherifis,  and,  in  &ci, 
the  crowds  of  citizens  and  'prentices  who  would  attend  the 
preaching  there,  to  join  his  muster,  and  assist  him  in  forcing 
his  way  to  the  presence  of  the  queen.  There  was  a  traitor 
among  his  confidants, — sir  Ferdinando  Grorges,  who  betrayed 
all  his  projects  to  Cecil.  The  lord  mayor  and  his  brethren 
received  orders  to  keep  the  people  within  their  own  dwellings, 
and  not  to  attend  the  preaching.  The  palace  was  fortified 
and  doubly  guarded,  and  every  prudential  measure  taken  to 
preserve  the  peace.'  About  ten  in  the  morning,  the  lord 
chancellor  Egerton^  the  lord  chief-justice,  and  some  other 
ofScers  of  the  crown,  applied  for  admittance  at  Essex-house* 
After  a  long  parley,  they  were  admitted  through  a  wicket 
They  demanded  of  Essex,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  the 
meaning  of  the  tumultuous  gathering  of  persons  who  were 
around  him  in  the  court,  and  commanded  his  followers  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  Essex  began  to  complain  of  his 
wrongs;  and  Southampton  said,  ''That  his  life  had  been 
attempted  in  the  Strand  by  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  who  had 
cut  oflF  his  page's  hand.''*  The  lords  replied,  "That  Grey 
had  been  imprisoned;  and  if  Essex  had  had  wrong,  the 
queen  would  redress  his  injuries." — ''  You  lose  time," 
shouted  the  mob  to  Essex.  "Away  with  them!  they 
betray  you.  Klill  them  !  Keep  them  in  custody !  Throw 
the  great  seal  out  of  window !"  Essex  actually  impounded 
the  chancellor  and  his  company  in  his  house,  while  he 
sallied  forth  into  the  streets  like  a  madman  at  the  head  of 
his  equally  frantic  party,  armed  only  with  rapiers,  and  some 
few  with  pistols,  and  dashing  down  Fleet-street,  raised  the 
cry,  "  England  is  sold  to  Spain  by  Cecil  and  Raleigh !  They 
will  give  the  crown  to  the  infanta.  Citizens  of  London,  arm 
fi)r  England  and  the  queen !  "* 

op  to  ooorty  all  points  to  his  Mendalup  with  Esses,  and  proves  the  letter 
eould  have  heen  written  at  no  other  period. 

^  Oamden.  *  Lingard's  note.    VHnwood.  *  Oamdcn. 
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'  All^  Iiowerer^  was  quiet;  the  streets  were  deserted^  and 
he  yainly  waved  his  sword,  and  continued  to  cry,  ''  For  the 
queen!  for  the  queen!''  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  arms 
and  ammunition  at  the  shop  of  an  armourer,  but  was  denied. 
The  streets  were  barricadoed  with  chains  and  carts,  but  on 
Ludgate-hill  he  drew  his  sword  and  ordered  a  chai^,  which 
his  step-father  Blount  executed,  and  with  his  own  hand  slew 
a  man  who  had  been  formerly  suborned  by  Leicester  to 
assassinate  him.  Essex  was  shot  through  the  hat :  his  foU 
lowers  began  to  desert.  He  had  been  proclaimed  a  traitor 
in  one  quarter  of  the  city  by  Garter  king-at-arms  and 
Thotnas  Lord  Burleigh,  in  another  by  the  earl  of  Cum- 
berland. Desperate,  but  tmsubdued,  he  forced  his  way 
across  St.  Paul's  to  Queenhithe,  where  he  took  boat,  and, 
strange  to  say,  succeeded  in  getting  back  to  Essex-house. 
The  queen  was  at  dinner  when  the  noise  of  the  tumult 
brought  the  news  that  Essex  was  endeavouring  to  raise  i;he 
city, — ^nay,  that  he  had  succeeded;  but  she  was  no  more 
disturbed  than  if  she  had  been  told  there  was  a  fray  in 
Meet-street.  Her  attendants  were  struck  with  consterna- 
tion, not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  and  Elizabeth  alone  had 
the  courage  to  propose  going  to  oppose  the  insurgents,  say- 
ing, ''That  not  one  of  them  would  dare  to  meet  a  single 
^ance  of  her  eye :  they  would  flee  at  the  very  notice  of  her 
approach."^  lliis  was  more  consistent  with  the  energy  of 
her  temper,  than  the  tale  that  she  finished  her  dinner  as 
calmly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

When  Essex  returned  to  his  house,  he  found  his  prisoners, 
whom  he  thought,  at  the  worst,  to  keep  as  hostages  for  his 
own  life,  had  all  been  liberated  by  the  perfidious  Gorges, 
who  had  taken  them  by  water  to  the  palace;  and  now  all 
that  remained  to  him  was  to  defend  his  house,  which  was 
inTCsted  on  every  side.  But  when  he  beheld  the  great  artil- 
lery and  the  queen's  forces  rotmd  about  his  house,  being 
sore  vexed  with  the  tears  and  incessant  shrieks  of  the  ladies, 
he,  after  several  parleys  fix>m  the  leads  of  his  mansion  with 
the  assailing  force  below,  surrendered  his  sword  to  the  lord 

'  UxuTBrd. 
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admiral  about  ten  o'dodc  at  nighty  on  promise  of  dyil  treat- 
ment for  himself  and  his  fii^ids.^  The  other  lords  and 
gentlemen  who  had  adhered  to  his  evil  fortunes  followed  his 
example.  That  i4ght  they  were  lodged  in  Lambeth-palace^, 
ifor  the  night  was  dark^  and  there  was  not  sufficient  water  to 
shoot  London-bridge.  The  next  day  they  were  taken  by 
water  to  the  Tower.  On  the  12th,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
named  Thomas  Lee,  was  reported  to  have  said,  '^  That  if  die 
friends  of  Essex  meant  to  preserve  his  life,  they  should  entar 
the  queen's  presence  in  a  body  and  petition  for  his  pardon, 
and  refuse  to  depart  till  it  was  granted.'^  The  same  evening 
Lee  was  discovered  by  the  pursuivants  in  the  crowd  at*the 
door  of  the  presence-chamber  during  the  queen's  supper,  and 
was  arrested.  Li  the  morning  he  was  indicted  on  a  charge 
of  intending  to  murder  the  queen,  was  condemned,  and  suf- 
fered the  death  of  a  traitor.' 

Essex  and  Southampton  were  arraigned,  gd.  the  19tli, 
before  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  trial.  Even  if 
the  minority  of  the  commissioners  had  not  been  the  sworn 
foes  of  Essex,  he  must  have  been  found  guilty  by  the  lawa 
of  the  land,  for  he  had  committed  overt  acta  of  treason 
which  nothing  but  madness  could  excuse.  The  crown  lawyers 
who  pleaded  against  him,  were  Yelverton,  who  compared 
him  to  Catiline  and  a  crocodile,  and  Coke,  who  added  to  the 
catalogue  of  his  crimes  the  incompatible  charges  of  atheism 
and  popery,  although  Essex  was  a  declared  puritan,  and  told 
him,  "  that  he  who  aspired  to  the  kingdom  of  Robert  the 
first,  should,  of  his  earldom,  be  Robert  the  last ;"  and  when 
Essex  asked  him,  ^'  If  he  really  believed  any  vi<dence  was 
intended  to  the  queen?''  artfully  replied,  "  You  would  have 
treated  her  as  Henry  ef  Lancaster  did  Richard  U., — gone 
to  her  as  suppliants,  and  then  robbed  her  of  her  crown  and 
life.''  This  was  a  base  appeal  to  Elizabeth's  absurd  weak* 
ness  touching  Hayward's  history  of  Henry  lY.  The  wcMvt 
pang  for  Essex  was,  to  see  his  former  friend  Bacon  rise  to 
refute  his  defence,  and  extol  the  characters  of  Cecil,  Raleigh, 
and  Cobham,    Essex  bade  him  remember, ''  that  it  was  hin  - 

^  Gamdei^  and  oontemporary  document  in  Nichok.  '  n^mAm 
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self  wlio  liad  composed  the  eloquent  letters  wUcIi  lie  Iiad 
been  advised  to  write  to  her  majesty  ^posing  their  faults/' 
Essex  was,  of  course^  condemned:  when  the  sentence  was 
prononnoed^  he  said^  ^'I  am  not  a  whit  dismayed  to  receive 
this  doom.  Death  is  as  welcome  to  me  as  life.  Let  my 
poor  quarters,  which  have  done  her  majesty  true  service  in 
divers  parts  of  the  world,  be  sacrificed  and  disposed  of  at  her 
pleasure.'^'  The  news  was  suddenly  divulged  in  London, 
whereat  many  forsook  their  suppers,  and  ran  hastily  into  the 
street  to  see  the  earl  of  Essex  as  he  returned  to  the  Tower, 
with  the  edge  of  the  axe  carried  towards  him.  He  went  a 
swift  pace,  bending  his  face  towards  the  earth,  and  would 
not  look  upon  any  of  them,  though  some  spake  directly  to 
him.''*  His  execution  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the 
25th,  Ash- Wednesday.  Elizabeth  signed  the  warrant,  and 
it  has  been  said  that  the  tremour  of  her  hand,  from  agita- 
tion, is  discernible  in  that  fatal  autograph;  but  the  fac- 
simile of  the  signature  contradicts  the  fond  tradition,  for  it 
is  firmly  written,  and  as  elaborately  flourished  as  if  she 
thought  more  of  the  beauty  of  her  penmanship,  than  of  the 
awfbl  act  of  giving  effect  to  the  sentence  that  doomed  the 
mangling  axe  of  the  executioner  to  lay  the  head  of  her 
fiftmiliar  friend  and  kinsman  in  the  dust.' 

The  romantic  story  of  the  ring  which,  it  is  said,  the  queen 
had  given  to  Essex  in  a  moment  of  fondness  as  a  pledge  of 
her  affection,  with  an  intimation  ''  that  if  ever  he  forfeited 
her  favour,  if  he  sent  it  back  to  her,  the  sight  of  it  would 
ensure  her  foi^veness,''  must  not  be  lightly  rejected.  It 
is  not  only  related  by  Osborne,  who  is  considered  a  fair 
authority  for  other  things,  and  quoted  by  historians  of  all 
parties,  but  it  is  a  family  tradition  of  the  Careys,  who  were 
the  persons  most  likely  to  be  in  the  secret,  as  they  were  the 
relations  and  friends  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  following  is 
the  version  given  by  lady  Elizabeth  Spelman,  a  descendant 

*  Sttte  Triali.    CAmden.  *  Contemponury  Tract  in  ITiohds. 

>  Tbe  fiw-iimife  of  tbk  ligiuitiire  it  engraTcd  in  FMrk*!  edition  of  Honot 
Walpole*!  Gfttalogae  of  Nobis  and  Royal  Autbon,  from  the  original  in  the 
Staftvd  collection. 
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of  that  houiBe,  to  the  ^tor  of  her  great-uncle  Robert  Carey's 
iaemoirs : — ''  When  Essex  lay  under  sentence  of  deaths  he 
determined  to  try  the  yirtue  of  the  ring^  by  sending  it  to 
the  queen  and  claiming  the  benefit  of  her  promise;  but 
knowing  he  was  surrounded  by  the  creatures  of  those  who 
were  bent  on  taking  his  Ufe^  he  was  fearful  of  trusting  it 
to  any  of  his  attendants.  At  lengthy  looking  out  of  his 
window,  he  saw  early  one  morning  a  boy  whose  countenance 
pleased  him;  and  him  he  induced  by  a  bribe  to  carry  the 
ring,  which  he  threw  down  to  him  fix>m  above,  to  the  lady 
Scrope,  his  cousin,  who  had  taken  so  firiendly  interest  in  lus 
fate.  The  boy,  by  mistake,  carried  it  to  the  countess  of 
Nottingham,  the  cruel  sister  of  the  fedr  and  gentle  Scrope, 
and  as  both  these  ladies  were  of  the  royal  bedchamber^  the 
mistake  might  easily  occur.  The  countess  carried  the  ring 
to  her  husband,  the  lord  admiral,  who  was  the  deadly  foe 
of  Essex,  and  told  him  the  message,  but  he  bade  her  sup- 
press both.''  The  queen,  unconscious  of  the  accident,  waited 
in  the  painful  suspense  of  an  angry  lover  for  the  expected 
token  to  arrive;  but  not  receiving  it,  she  concluded  that  he 
was  too  proud  to  make  this  last  appeal  to  her  tendemessj 
and,  after  having  once  revoked  the  warrant,  she  ordered  the 
execution  to  proceed.  It  was  not  till  the  axe  had  absolutely 
fiedlen,  that  the  world  could  believe  that  Elizabeth  would 
take  the  life  of  Essex.  Baleigh  incurred  the  deepest  odium 
for  his  share  in  bringing  his  noble  rival  to  the  block.  He 
had  witnessed  his  execution  from  the  armoury  in  the  Tower, 
and  soon  after  was  fotmd  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who, 
as  if  nothing  of  painful  import  had  occurred,  was  that  morn- 
ing amusing  herself  with  playing  on  the  vii^inals. 

When  the  news  was  officially  announced  that  the  tragedy 
was  over,  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  privy-chamber;  < 
but  the  queen  continued  to  play,  and  the  earl  of  Oxford^ 
casting  a  significant  glance  at  Raleigh,  observed,  as  if  in 
reference  to  the  effect  of  her  majesty's  fingers  on  the  in- 
strument, which  was  a  sort  of  open  spinet,  '^When  Jacks 
start  up,  then  heads  go  down.'"  Every  one  understood 
^  Fragmenta  Begalia,  by  nr  Bobert  Kaonton. 
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tbe  bitter  piin  contained  in  this  allusion.  Raleigb  received 
large  sums  from  some  of  tlie  gentlemen  who  were  implicated 
in  Essex's  insurrection^  as  the  price  of  negotiating  their 
pardons.'  He  was  on  the  scaffold  when  sir  Christopher 
Blount  and  sir  Charles  Danvers  were  beheaded^  March  17th. 
Blount  was  the  third  husband  of  queen  Elizabeth's  cousin 
Lettice,  countess  of  Leicester.  If  this  lady  had  incurred 
the  iU-will  of  her  royal  kinswoman^  as  generally  supposed, 
by  rivalling  her  in  the  regard  of  Leicester,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Elizabeth  paid  the  long-delayed  debt  of 
vengeance  with  dreadful  interest,  when  she  sent  both  son 
and  husband  to  the  block  within  one  little  month.^  Merrick 
and  Cuffe  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered;  but  the 
queen  graciously  extended  her  mercy  to  the  earl  of  South-^ 
ampton,  by  commuting  his  death  into  an  imprisonment 
which  lasted  during  the  rest  of  her  life.  Elizabeth  caused 
a  declaration  of  the  treasons  of  Essex  to  be  published,  and 
a  sermon  very  defamatory  to  his  memory  to  be  preached  at 
Paul's-cross  by  Dr.  Barlow,  but  the  people  took  both  in 

evil  part. 

1  Birch. 
'  Hie  anfbitaiiate  oonntess  somved  this  two-fbld  tragedy  three-and-thirty 
years.     Her  heaoty  and  oonnenon  with  the  two  great  fsvotirites  of  Elizaheth, 
Leieester  and  Essex,  are  thus  noticed  in  the  following  lines  of  her  epitaph,  by 
air  Qervase  Clifton: — 

**  There  yon  may  see  that  face,  that  hand, 

Which  once  was  fairest  in  the  land) 

She  that,  in  her  yoonger  years, 

Hatch'd  with  two  great  English  peers; 

8he  that  did  supply  the  wars 

With  thunder,  and  the  court  with  starsi 

She  that  in  her  youth  had  been 

Darling  to  the  maiden  queen* 

Till  she  was  content  to  quit 

Her  fiivour  for  her  fiftvourite. 

Whose  gold-thread,  when  she  saw  spuUf 

And  the  death  of  her  brave  son, 

Thought  it  safest  to  retire,  > 

From  all  care  and  vain  desire. 

To  a  private  country  cell; 

Where  she  spent  her  days  so  well. 

That  to  her  the  better  sort 

Game  as  to  a  holy  court. 

And  the  poor  that  lived  near. 

Dearth  nor  famine  could  not  fear." 
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The  death  of  Essex  left  sir  Robert  Cedl  without  a  riyal 
in  the  court  or  cabinet,  and  he  soon  established  himself  as 
the  all-powerful  ruler  of  the  realm«  Essex  had  made  fiill 
confession  of  his  secret  correspondence  with  the  king  of 
Scots,  and  also  of  the  agent  through  whom  it  was  carried 
on;  and  CecU  lost  no  time  in  following  the  same  course, 
and  through  the  same  channel.  The  first  result  of  CedFs 
secret  understanding  with  the  king  of  Scots  was,  an  addition 
of  two  thousand  poimds  a-year  to  the  annual  pension  which 
that  monarch  received  from  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  this  was 
sorely  against  the  will  of  the  aged  sovereign,  who  at  that 
very  time  had  been  compelled,  by  the  destitute  state  of  her 
exchequer,  to  borrow  money  on  her  jewels.  The  flattery  of 
Cecil,  however,  and  the  reverential  deference  with  which  he 
approached  her,  made  him  necessary  to  her  comfort  now 
that  she  was  in  the  sear  and  withered  leaf  of  life,  with  no 
faithful  or  tender  ties  of  love  or  friendship  to  cheer  and  sup* 
port  her  in  her  lonely  passage  to  the  tomb. 

Sir  William  Brown,  the  deputy-governor  of  Flushing,  who 
came  over  this  summer  to  explain  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Low  Countries,  gives  a  very  interesting  narrative  of  his 
interview  with  her  majesty  in  the  month  of  August,  1601. 
On  Sunday  morning,  after  prayers,  he  was  introduced  by 
Cecil  to  the  queen,  as  she  walked  in  the  gardens  at  Mr. 
William  Clarke's.^  '^I  had  no  sooner  kissed  her  sacred 
hand,'*  says  he,  "but  she  presently  made  me  stand  up. 
She  spoke  somewhat  loud,  saying,  'Come  hither.  Brown,' 
and  pronoimced,  that  she  held  me  for  an  old  faithful  servant 
of  hers,  and  said,  'I  must  give  content  to  Brown/  and 
then  the  train  following  her,  she  said,  '  Stand — stand  back ! 
Will  you  not  let  us  speak  but  you  will  be  hearers?'  She 
then  walked  a  turn  or  two,  protesting  her  gracious  opinion 
of  myself;  '  Before  God !  Brown,'  sfdd  she,  '  they  do  me 
wrong,  that  will  make  so  honest  a  servant  jealous  lest  I 
should  mistrust  him ;'  and  though  her  words  alone  had  been 
more  than  sufScient  to  content  so  mean  a  servant  as  myself 
yet  it  pleased  her  to  swear  unto  me,  that  she  had  as  good 

I  Sidney  Pftpen^  vol  iL 
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aflSance  in  mj  loyalty  as  in  any  man's  that  served  her 

Having  walked  a  turn  or  two/'  continues  he,  ''  she  called 
for  a  stool,  which  was  set  tmder  a  tree,  and  I  began  to  kneel, 
but  she  would  not  suffer  me ;  and  after  two  or  three  denials, 
when  I  made  to  kneel,  she  was  pleased  to  say  Uhat  she 
would  not  speak  with  me,  unless  I  stood  up.'  Whereupon 
I  stood  up,  and  after  having  repeated  her  gracious  opinion 
of  me,  she  discoursed  of  many  things,  and  particularly  of 
the  distaste  she  had  of  the  States'  army  returning.  It 
seems  that  sir  Francis  Yere  hath  lain  all  the  fault  upon 
count  Maurice.  I  said,  that  ^  Count  Maurice  did  protest 
that  this  journey  was  never  of  his  plotting.' — 'Tush! 
Brown,'  saith  she;  'I  know  more  than  thou  dost.  When 
I  heard,'  continued  the  queen,  '  that  they  were  at  first  with 
their  army  as  high  as  Nemigham,  I  knew  no  good  would 
be  done ;  but  Maurice  would  serve  his  own  turn,  and  would, 
in  the  end,  turn  to  the  Grave,  [landgrave].  I  looked  that 
they  should  have  come  down  nearer  to  Ostend,  or  Flanders. 
That  might  have  startled  the  enemy,  and  that  they  pro- 
mised me,  or  else  I  would  not  have  let  them  have  so  many 
men,  to  the  discontentment  of  my  subjects,  as  I  know,  and 
which,  but  for  the  love  they  bear  me,  they  would  not  so 
well  digest ;  and  now,  forsooth,  Maurice  is  come  fix>m  his 
weapon  to  his  spade,  for  at  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Christendom." ' 

Brown,  though  he  had  some  things  to  urge  in  explana- 
tion of  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  the  cautious  Maurice, 
was  too  practised  a  courtier  to  oppose  the  royal  orator, 
after  this  burst  of  lion-like  disdain  at  what  she  deemed  the 
selfishness  of  her  ally.  '^  It  was  not  befitting  for  me  to 
answer  any  thing  for  him,"  says  he,  '^  when  I  saw  her  ma- 
jesty so  informed  already,  llie  truth  must  appear  to  her 
in  time,  and  firom  a  better  hand  than  myself.  Then  she 
complained  of  the  French  king  failing  in  his  promise  to 
support  the  enterprise  of  her  army."  Brown  told  her  ma- 
jesty, ''That  it  was  considered  that  the  French  king  rather 
had  marvelled  at  their  boldness  in  going  so  far,  than  ofFer- 
>  Sidnej  FMqpen. 
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cd  any  hope  of  co-operation  with  them/' — ''Tush !  Brown," 
interrupted  the  queen,  who  appeared  better  informed  on 
this  point  than  her  foreign  ministers  suspected;  ''do  I  not 
know  that  Buceval  was  written  to,  again  and  again,  to  more 
the  army  to  go  that  way,  and  that  he  would  not  help 
them?^' — "If  that  were  so,*'  said  Brown,  ''your  majesty 
may  think  it  was  but  a  French  promise/'  He  told  her 
that  the  Zealanders  put  their  sole  hope  in  her  majesty, 
trusting  that  her  powerful  influence  would  induce  the 
States-General  to  render  them  the  succour  they  required. 
"Alas!  poor  Zealanders,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth;  "I  know 
that  they  love  me  with  all  their  hearts."  Brown  told  her 
majesty  "that  they  prayed  for  her."  Elizabeth  received 
this  information  with  peculiar  unction,  and  deliyered  a 
speech  on  the  occasion,  which,  of  course,  was  spoken  that 
it  might  be  duly  reported  to  those  pious  Dutch  patriots,  to 
provoke  them  to  further  manifestations  of  their  good-will. 
"Yea,  Brown,"  said  she,  "I  know  it  well  enough;  and  I 
will  teU  thee  one  thing.  Faith !  here  is  a  church  of  tiiat 
countrymen  in  London.  I  protest,  next  after  the  divine 
Providence  that  governs  all  my  well-doing,  I  attribute  much 
of  the  happiness  that  befalls  me  to  be  given  of  Qod  by  those 
men's  efiectual  and  zealous  prayers,  who,  I  know,  pray  for 
me  with  that  fervency  as  none  of  my  servants  can  do  more.'* 
After  a  long  talk,  Mr.  secretary  (sir  Robert  Cecil)  came,  and 
the  discourse  turned  on  military  affairs.  Cecil  paid  her  ma- 
jesty the  homage  of  his  knee,  in  the  most  deferential  man- 
ner, while  she  was  pleased  to  converse  on  this  business; 
and  she,  turning  to  Brown,  said  to  him,  "Dost  see  that 
little  fellow  that  kneels  there?  It  hath  been  told  you 
that  he  hath  been  an  enemy  to  soldiers.  On  my  faith ! 
Brown,  he  is  the  best  friend  the  soldiers  have."  Cecil  re- 
plied with  his  usual  tact,  "that  it  was  from  her  majesty 
alone  all  the  soldier's  good  flowed;"  and  with  this  com- 
pliment, sir  William  Brown  closes  his  detail  of  this  charac- 
teristic scene. 

When  Elizabeth  heard  that  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  at 
Calais,  she  made  a  progress  to  Dover  in  the  hope  of  tempt- 
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ing  Ilim  to  cross  the  Channel^  to  pay  his  compliments  to  her 
in  person.  She  had  previously  despatched  a  letter  to  him 
hy  lord  Edmonds^  full  of  friendly  expressions  and  offers  of 
service;  and  when  she  reached  Dover,  she  sent  sir  Robert 
Sidney  with  another  entreating  the  king  to  allow  her  the 
satisfaction  of  a  personal  interview,  as  she  greatly  desired  to 
see  him.  Her  pride  would  have  been  flattered  by  the  visit 
of  a  king  of  France,  and  such  a  king  as  the  hero  of  Navarre, 
and  she  omitted  nothing  that  she  imagined  might  induce 
him  to  come.  Henry  remembering,  perhaps,  that  the  queen 
of  Sheba  came  to  Solomon,  not  Solomon  to  her,  forfeited 
his  reputation  for  always  yielding  due  homage  to  the  ladies 
by  excusing  himself  from  coming  to  Dover,  and  courteously 
invited  his  good  sister  to  visit  him  in  France.  K  Elizabeth 
had  been  nineteen  instead  of  sixty-nine,  he  would  probably 
have  acted  more  gallantly.  She  excused  herself,  in  a  very 
courteous  letter,  from  coming  to  France,  and  lamented  "the 
unhappiness  of  princes,  who  were  slaves  to  forms  and  fettered 
by  caution ;''  adding,  in  conclusion,  "  that  her  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  see  him  was  so  much  the  greater,  as  she  had 
something  of  the  last  importance  to  communicate  to  him, 
which  she  neither  durst  commit  to  paper  nor  trust  to  any 
person  but  himself,  and  that  she  was  then  on  the  point  of 
quitting  Dover  for  London.'* 

Though  Henry  OTight  to  have  had  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of 
Elizabeth's  habitual  diplomacy,  his  curiosity  was  so  greatly 
excited  by  these  mysterious  hints,  that  he  sent  for  his  faith- 
ful minister,  Rosny,*  and  said  to  him,  "I  have  just  now 
received  letters  from  my  good  sister  of  England,  whom  you 
admire  so  greatly.  They  are  fuller  of  civilities  than  ever. 
See  if  you  will  have  more  success  than  I  have  had  in  dis-» 
covering  her  meaning.''  The  sage  premier  of  France  con- 
fessed that  he  was  not  less  puzzled  than  his  sovereign  by  the 
mysterious  language  of  the  female  majesty  of  England,  and 
both  agreed  that  it  must  be  something  of  very  great  con- 
sequence which  prompted  such  a  communication;  it  was 
therefore  arranged  that  Rosny  should  embark  the  following 
^  Afterwardt  the  celebrated  duo  de  Solly. 

VOL.  IV.  3  c 
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morning  for  Dover,  and  make  an  incogmio  trip  to  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  this  important  state  secret. 
The  moment  he  landed  at  Dover,  he  was  met  and  recognised 
by  a  whole  bevy  of  the  state  officers  and  members  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  cabinet,  who  were  evidently  on  the  look-out  for 
his  master.  Sidney,  who  had  seen  him  at  Calais  only  a  few 
days  before,  welcomed  him  with  an  embrace,  and  asked  him 
"if  he  were  not  come  to  see  the  queen ?^'  The  artful  diplo- 
matist told  him  "  he  was  not ;  and  begged  him  not  to  men- 
tion his  arrival  to  her  majesty,  as  he  had  brought  no  creden- 
tials, having  merely  come  over  to  make  a  private  visit  to 
London,  without  any  idea  of  seeing  her/'  The  English  gen- 
tlemen smiled,  and  told  him  "  that  he  would  not  be  suffered 
to  pass  so,  for  the  guard  ship  had  doubtless  given  a  signal  of 
his  arrival,  and  he  might  shortly  expect  to  see  a  messenger 
from  the  queen,  who  had,  only  three  days  ago,  spoken 
publicly  of  him  in  very  obliging  terms/'  Bosny,  though 
nothing  was  further  from  his  meaning,  begged  them  to  keep 
the  secret,  pretending  "that  he  was  only  going  to  take  a 
slight  refreshment,  and  then  proceed  on  his  journey ;"  and 
saying  this,  left  them  abruptly.  "  After  tins  fine  piece  of 
acting,"  he  says,  "  I  had  but  just  entered  my  apartment  and 
spoken  a  few  words  to  my  people,  when  I  felt  somebodjr 
embrace  me  from  behind,  who  told  me  'that  he  arrested  me 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  queen.'  This  was  the  captain  of  her 
guards,  whose  embrace  I  returned,  and  replied,  smiling, 
that  '  I  should  esteem  such  imprisonment  an  honour.'  His 
orders  were  to  conduct  me  directly  to  the  queen.  I  there- 
fore followed  him.  '  It  is  well,  monsieur  de  Bosny,'  said 
this  princess  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  appeared;  'and  do  you 
break  my  fences  thus,  and  pass  on  without  coming  to  see 
me  ?  I  am  greatly  surprised  at  it,  for  I  thought  you  bore 
me  more  affection  than  any  of  my  servants,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  have  given  you  no  cause  to  change  these 
sentiments.' " 

After  this  agreeable  beginning,  she  entered  into  a  long 
political  conversation,  drawing  him  on  one  side  that  she 
might  speak  with  the  greater  freedom ;  but  instead  of  hav- 
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big  any  thing  to  tell^  she  made  it  lier  business  to  endeayour 
to  extract  from  the  French  minister  all  she  could  of  his  soye* 
reign's  plans  with  regard  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Ireland 
was  then  threatened  with  an  inyasion  from  Spain^  which 
rendered  her  desirous  of  causing  a  diyersion^  by  an  attack 
on  that  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Philip  III.  that  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archduke.  Bosny  explained  to 
her  that  the  finances  of  Henry  would  not  allow  him  to 
launch  into  aggressiye  warfare.  She  rejoined^  that  there 
was  a  yital  necessity  for  keeping  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria  within  due  bounds^  in  which  they  might  both  unite^ 
but  that  the  Low  Countries  ought  to  form  an  indepen- 
dent republic.  "Neither  the  whole,  nor  any  part  of  those 
states,  need  be  coyeted/'  she  said,  "by  either  herself,  the 
king  of  France,  or  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  would,*'  she 
added,  "become,  one  day,  king  of  Great  Britain/'^  This 
speech  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  contains,  not  only  yery 
sound  sense,  but  a  quiet,  dignified,  and  positiye  recognition 
of  James  YI.  of  Scotland  by  Elizabeth  as  her  rightful  suc- 
cessor, and  it  is  strange  that  this  should  haye  escaped  the 
attention  of  all  our  historians.  Sully  himself  records  it 
without  comment.  Her  allusion  to  the  increased  impor- 
tance of  her  realm,  when  blended  with  the  sister  country,  is 
worthy  of  a  patriotic  soyereign.  Elizabeth,  at  that  moment, 
rose  superior  to  all  paltry  jealousies,  for  she  proudly  felt  the 
lasting  benefit  which  her  celibacy  had  conferred  on  her  sub- 
jects, in  making  the  king  of  Scotland  her  heir.  The  fact  is 
deeply  interesting,  that  it  was  from  the  lips  of  this  last  and 
mightiest  of  England's  monarchs  that  the  style  and  title  by 
which  her  royal  kinsman  and  his  descendants  should  reign 
oyer  the  united  kingdoms  of  the  Britannic  empire  was  first 
pronounced.  It  surely  ought  not  to  haye  been  foi^otten^ 
that  it  was  queen  Elizabeth  herself  who  gaye  to  that  pro- 
spectiye  empire  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

The  importance  which  Elizabeth  placed  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  the  dear  and 
comprehensiye  yiew  she  took  of  almost  eyery  point  .of  con* 

>  Sal^s  Memoirs^  vol.  iL  p.  87a» 
8c  2 
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tmental  pditicsy  astoniahed  Bosny.  The  mighty  projects 
•he  expressed  her  wish  of  assisting  to  realize^  filled  him  with 
wonder.  She  desired  to  see  Germany  restored  to  its  ancient 
liberty,  in  respect  to  the  election  of  its  emperors,  and  the 
nomination  of  a  king  of  the  Bomans;  to  render  the  United 
Provinces  an  independent  republic,  and  annexing  to  them 
some  of  the  Germanic  states ;  to  do  the  same  by  Switzerland ; 
to  divide  all  Christendom  into  a  certain  nnmb^  of  powers, 
as  equal  as  might  be ;  and,  last,  to  reduce  all  the  vaiioiu 
religions  therein  into  three,  which  should  appear  the  most 
numerous  and  considerable.^  This  great  and  good  states- 
man-historian lavishes  the  most  unqualified  commendations 
on  Elizabeth.  '^I  cannot,'^  says  he,  ^'bestow  praises  upon 
the  queen  of  England  equal  to  the  merit  which  I  discovered 
in  her  in  this  short  time,  both  as  to  the  qualities  of  her 
heart  and  her  understanding.^'  Many  courteous  messages 
and  letters  passed  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  while  he 
remained  at  Calais  and  she  at  Dover.  In  the  beginning  of 
September,  Henry  sent  a  grand  state  embassy  to  his  good 
sister  of  England,  headed  by  his  troublesome  subject  the  due 
de  Biron,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  count  d'Auvergne, 
the  natural  son  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  nearly  four 
hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality.  Biron  and 
his  immediate  suite  were  lodged  in  the  ancient  palace  of 
Bichard  III.  in  Bishopsgate-street,  (Crosby-hall,)  while  in 
London ;  but,  as  Elizabeth  had  commenced  her  prepress  in- 
to Hampshire  on  the  5th  of  September,  which  was  the  day 
of  his  arrival,  he  was  soon  after  invited  to  join  her  there^ 
that  he  might  partake  of  the  sylvan  sports  in  which  our 
royal  Dian  still  indulged. 

Elizabeth  was  at  that  time  the  guest  of  the  marqaesa 
and  marchioness  of  Winchester,  at  Basing.  She  was  so  well 
pleased  with  her  entertainment,  that  she  tarried  there  thir* 
teen  days,  to  the  great  cost  of  the  hospitable  marquess.'  At 
Basing  she  was  joined  by  the  due  de  Biron,  who  was  con- 
ducted into  her  presence  with  much  solemnity  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  whom  she  had  sent  to  tneet  and  welcome 
y'l  Memoirt.  *  Nichds. 
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the  distinguished  stranger.  She  herself  came  forth  royally 
mounted  and  accompanied  to  the  interview^  and  when  she 
approached  the  spot  where  the  duke  and  his  train  waited  to 
receive  her  greeting,  the  high-sheriff,  who  rode  bare-headed 
before  her  majesty,  being  unacquainted  with  the  stately 
temper  of  his  liege  lady^  checked  his  horse  and  brought  the 
cavalcade  to  a  stand,  imagining  that  her  majesty  would  have 
then  sjaluted  the  duke ;  but  she  was  much  displeased,  and 
bade  him  go  on.  The  duke,  on  this,  reverentially  followed 
her,  cap  in  hand,  bowing  low  towards  his  horse's  mane  for 
about  twenty  yards.  Then  Elizabeth  suddenly  paused,  took 
off  her  mask,  and  looking  back,  very  courteously  and  gra- 
ciously saluted  him,  not  having  considered  it  meet  for  her  to 
offer  the  first  attention  to  the  subject  of  any  other  sovereign 
till  he  had  first  shown  her  the  respect  of  following  her,  al- 
though he  was  the  representative  of  a  mighty  monarch,  and 
her  ally.*  While  Elizabeth  was  at  Basing,  Biron  was  lodg- 
ed at  the  Vine,  a  princely  mansion  belonging  to  the  lord 
Sandys,  which  was  furnished  for  the  occasion  with  plate  and 
hangings  from  the  Tower,  and  other  costly  furniture  from 
Hampton-Court,  besides  a  contribution  of  seven  score  beds 
and  other  furniture,  which  was  willingly  brought  as  a  loan 
at  her  majesty's  need,  at  only  two  days'  warning,  by  the 
loyal  people  of  Southampton.  The  queen  visited  Biron  at 
the  Vine,  in  return  for  his  visit  to  her  at  Basing,  and  they 
hunted  and  feasted  together  in  princely  fashion.  At  her 
departure  frt)m  Basing,  Elizabeth  made  ten  knights,  the 
largest  number  that  she  had  ever  made  at  one  time.  She 
-said,  ^'  That  she  had  done  more  than  any  of  her  ancestors 
had  ever  done,  or  any  other  prince  in  Christendom  was  able 
to  do ;  namely,  in  her  Hampshire  progress  this  year,  enter- 
tained a  royal  ambassador  royally  in  her  subjects'  houses." 
On  her  homeward  progress  the  queen  visited  sir  Edward 
Coke,  her  attorney-general,  at  Stoke  Pogeis,  where  she  was 
most  sumptuously  feasted,  and  presented  with  jewels  and 
other  gifts  to  the  value  of  1000/.  or  1200/. 

This  month  the  Spaniards  effected  a  landing  in  Ireland^ 
>  Nichols'  Progrenet  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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and  took  the  town  of  Kinsale;  but  ware  defeated^  and  finally 
driven  out  of  that  realm  by  the  new  lord  deputy^  Monntjoy. 
The  hostile  preparations  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain  had  caused 
some  alarm  to  Elizabeth's  ministers^  but  were  treated  by 
herself  with  contempt.  "  I  shall  never  fear/'  she  said,  "  the 
threats  of  a  prince,  who  was  twelve  years  in  learning  his 
alphabet/' 

Elizabeth  returned  to  London  early  in  October;  while 
there,  she  entertained  Biron  very  splendidly,  and  among 
other  national  spectacles,  she  showed  him  one  that  must 
have  appalled  even  the  man  who  had  witnessed  the  h(»Tors 
of  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew.  '^  Holding  Biron  by  the 
hand,"  says  Perefixe,*  *'  she  pointed  to  a  number  of  heads 
that  were  planted  on  the  Tower,  and  told  him  '  that  it  was 
thus  they  punished  traitors  in  England.'  Not  satisfied  widi 
calling  his  attention  to  this  ghastly  company,  she  cooUy  re- 
counted to  him  the  names  of  all  her  subjects  whom  she  had 
brought  to  the  block,  and  among  these  she  mentioned  the 
earl  of  Essex,  whom  she  had  once  so  passionately  loved.' 
This  incident,  it  must  have  been,  that  gave  rise  to  the  ab- 
surd, but  not  more  revolting  tale,  '^that  she  showed  Biron 
the  skull  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  which,"  it  was  said^ 
^'she  always  kept  in  her  closet."'  The  great  number  of 
executions  for  treason  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  Elizab^'s 
reign  had  indurated  her  heart,  by  rendering  her  mind  fiBmii- 
liar  with  the  most  revolting  details  of  torture  and  blood,  and 
her  eyes  to  objects  from  which  other  women  not  only  turn 
with  shuddering  horror,  but  sicken  and  swoon  if  accidentally 
presented  to  their  view;  but  Elizabeth  could  not  cross  Lon- 
don-bridge without  recognising  the  features  of  gentlemen 
whom  she  had  consigned  to  the  axe  or  the  halter.  The 
waUs  of  her  royal  residence,  the  Towor,  were  also  converted 

>  Hifltxnre  Henri  le  Qnmd,  vol.  iL  pp.  84,  85. 

<  In  recording  this  trait  of  Elizabeth,  Perefixc  makes  no  detractofj  comiiMiit; 
he  mcn^ly  relates  it  as  an  historical  fiict,  without  appearing  hj  any  means  ibh 
pressed  with  the  want  of  feminine  feeling  which  it  indicated.  If  he  had  a 
prejudice,  it  was  in  favoor  of  Elizabeth,  whom  he  highly  oommendi^  not  only  ss 
one  of  the  greatest  princesses  in  the  world,  bat  the  best. 

*  Mezerai,  and  oUier  French  writers  of  an  earlier  date.  Camden  oonftitei  thi 
report,  by  affirming  that  the  he^d  of  Essex  was  buried  with  his  body. 
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into  a  Golgotha^  and  fearful  it  must  have  been  for  the  ladies 
of  her  household  and  court  to  behold  these  mangled  relics^ 

'<  While  darkly  they  &ded. 
Through  all  the  dread  stages  of  natore's  decay." 

Hentzner  affirms  ^^that  he  counted  on  London-bridge  no 
less  than  three  hundred  heads  of  persons  who  had  been 
executed  for  high  treason/' — a  melancholy  evidence  that 
Elizabeth^  in  her  latter  years^  had  flung  the  dove  from  her 
sceptre,  and  exchanged  curtana  for  the  sword  of  vengeance. 

SuDy,  the  great  panegyrist  of  Elizabeth  and  the  personal 
foe  of  Biron,  relates  ^'  that  Biron  had  a  most  extraordinary 
conversation  with  that  queen,  and  that  he  had  the  want  of 
tact,  not  only  to  mention  the  earl  of  Essex  to  her,  but  to 
bewail  the  fate  of  that  nobleman,  whose  great  services  had 
not  been  able  to  preserve  him  from  so  tragical  a  fate. 
Elizabeth  condescended  to  justify  her  conduct,  by  explaining 
to  Biron  the  nature  of  the  perilous  schemes  in  which  Essex 
had  madly  engaged,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to 
punish  him.  She,  however,  added,  "That  notwithstanding 
his  engaging  in  open  rebellion,  he  might  still,  by  submission, 
have  obtained  her  pardon,  but  that  neither  his  friends  nor 
relations  could  prevail  on  him  to  ask  it.''  She,  it  seems, 
was  well  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  Biron  himself,  and  it  is 
supposed  that,  as  a  warning  to  him,  she  enlarged  much  on 
the  reverence  and  obedience  that  were  due  from  subjects  to 
their  sovereigns.  It  might  possibly  have  been,  that  in  the 
climax  of  the  excitement  caused  by  this  discussion,  she 
showed  Biron  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  adherents  of 
Essex  on  the  Tower  as  a  terrific  evidence  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  his  reckless  courses  to  his  friends.  Ferefixe 
observes,  "That  those  who  stood  by,  and  heard  what  the 
queen  of  England  said  to  Biron  on  this  occasion,  recalled 
the  circumstance  to  mind  when  they,  soon  after,  saw  him 
fall  into  the  same  misfortune  as  the  earl  of  Essex,  by  losing 
his  head  after  he  had  lost  the  favour  of  his  prince."  When 
Elizabeth  was  subsequently  conversing  with  the  next  French 
ambassador  on  the  treason  and  execution  of  Biron,  she  said, 
''In  such  cases  there  is  no  middle  course;  we  most  lay 
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aside  clem^icy  as  too  dangerous^  and  adopt  extreme  mea- 
fiores.  He  who  touches  the  sceptre  of  a  prince,  lays  hold  of 
a  firebrand  which  must  destroy  him;  for  him  there  is  no 
mercy.  To  pardon  persons  of  this  description  would  be 
doing  positive  injustice,  and  draw  down  upon  oneself  eternal 
contempt  and  inevitable  destruction.  I  doubt  not  but  the 
king  of  France  [Henry  IV.],  unused  to  such  events,  and 
inclined  to  forgive  and  forget  injuries,  suffers  much  when 
he  is  compelled  to  pronounce  the  ruin  of  a  man  whom  he 
has  so  loved  and  honoured.  I  have  but  too  well  experienced 
how  this  disposition  of  the  mind  is,  and  I  shall  feel  this 
regret  through  life ;  yet,  when  the  welfare  of  my  state  was 
concerned,  when  I  was  called  upon  to  give  an  example,  and 
to  think  of  the  safety  of  my  successors,  I  durst  not  indulge 
my  own  inclinations.  I  have  found  my  advantage  in  so 
doing,  and  if  the  king  acts  in  the  same  manner,  he  will 
likewise  consolidate  tranquillity,  and  relieve  his  soul  from 
suspicion  and  mistrust,  which  hinder  princes  from  governing 
with  freedom  and  satisfaction.'' 

Elizabeth  summoned  her  last  parliament  to  meet  at  West- 
minster on  the  27th  of  October,  1601.  She  opened  it  in 
person  with  unwonted  pomp,  but  her  enfeebled  frame  was 
imable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  royal  robes,  and  she 
was  actually  sinking  to  the  ground,  when  the  nearest  noble- 
man caught  and  supported  her  in  his  arms.*  Yet  she  rallied 
her  expiring  energies,  and  went  through  the  fatiguing  ce- 
remonial with  her  usual  dignity  and  grace.  The  session 
commenced  with  a  stormy  discussion  on  monopolies,  which 
had  now  increased  to  so  oppressive  a  degree,  that  the  sole 
right  to  sell  or  issue  licences  for  the  sale  of  wine,  vinegar^ 
oil,  salt,  starch,  steel,  coals,  and  almost  every  necessary  of 
life,  was  vested  in  the  person  of  some  greedy,  unprincipled 
courtier  or  wealthy  individual,  who  had  purchased  that  privi- 
lege from  the  minister  or  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.'  The 
time  had  arrived  when  the  people  of  England  would  bear 
this  grievance  no  longer.  The  exigencies  of  the  government 
required  an  extraordinary  supply  to  carry  on  the  expenses 

^  Lingard.        *  Buiiamentary  History.    D'Ewol    MacfcintnA.     Bapin. 
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of  the  civil  war  in  Ireland,  and  the  commons  diose  to  discuss 
the  monopoly  question  first;  but  the  queen  prevented  this 
exposure  of  the  abuses  of  her  government,  by  sending  a 
most  gracious  and  conciliatory  message  to  the  house,  sig- 
nifying her  intention  of  redressing  all  grievances  by  the 
exercise  of  her  regal  authority.  The  commons'  deputation 
of  140  members,  with  their  speaker,  waited  upon  h^  to 
return  thanks,  and  she  addressed  them  at  some  length, 
expressing  her  affection  for  her  people,  and  her  satisfaction 
*'  that  the  harpies  and  horse-leeches,^'  as  she,  in  her  ener- 
getic phraseol(^,  termed  the  monopolists,  had  been  exposed 
to  her.  "I  had  rather,''  said  she,  "that  my  heart  and 
hand  should  perish,  than  either  heart  or  hand  should  allow 
such  privileges  to  monopolists  as  may  be  prejudicial  to  my 
people.  The  splendour  of  regal  majesty  hath  not  so  blinded 
mine  eyes,  that  licentious  power  should  prevail  with  me 
more  than  justice.  The  glory  of  the  name  of  a  king  may 
deceive  those  princes  that  know  not  how  to  rule,  as  gilded 
pills  may  deceive  a  sick  patient ;  but  I  am  none  of  those 
princes,  for  I  know  that  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  go- 
Temed  for  the  good  and  advantage  of  those  that  are  com- 
mitted to  me,  not  of  myself,  to  whom  it  is  intrusted,  and 
that  an  account  is  one  day  to  be  given  before  another  judg- 
ment-seat. I  think  myself  most  happy  that,  by  God's 
assistance,  I  have  hitherto  so  prosperously  governed  the 
commonwealth,  in  all  respects;  and  that  I  have  such  sub- 
jects that,  for  their  good,  I  would  willingly  lose  both  king- 
doms and  life."  She  concluded  this  b^utiful  speech,  the 
last  she  ever  addressed  to  her  senate,  by  entreating  them 
'^  not  to  impute  the  blame  to  her,  if  they  had  suffered  from 
the  abuses  of  which  they  complained,  for  princes'  servants 
were  too  often  set  more  upon  their  private  advantage,  than 
the  good  of  either  the  sovereign  or  the  people.''  The  par- 
liament returned  the  most  dutiful  acknowledgments,  granted 
an  extraordinary  supply,  and  was  dissolved  in  November. 

The  following  spring,  the  aged  queen  appeared  to  have 
made  a  considerable  rally  in  point  of  health.  In  March 
1602,  the  French  ambassador  records  that  her  majesty  took 
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her  daily  walking  exerdae  on  Richmond-green^  with  greater 
spirit  and  activity  than  conld  haye  been  expected  at  her 
years.  She  entertained  the  duke  of  Nevers,  April  28^  with 
a  costly  banquet  at  her  palace  at  Richmond^  and  after 
dinner,  opened  the  ball  with  him,  in  a  galliard,  which  she 
danced  with  wonderful  agility  for  her  time  of  life.  The 
French  ambassador,  Beaumont,  notices  that  this  was  the 
first  time  she  had  honoured  any  foreign  prince  in  this  way, 
since  she  footed  it  so  bravely  with  her  last  royal  suitor, 
the  duke  of  Alen9on.  The  duke  of  Nevers  repaid  the 
courtesy  of  his  august  partner  with  many  compliments,  not 
only  kissing  her  hand,  but  her  foot  also,  when  she  showed 
him  her  leg, — a  trait  of  levity  too  absurd  almost  for  credi- 
bihty,  though  recorded  by  an  eye-witness,  who  says  that 
she  used  many  pleasant  discourses  with  him.^ 

The  aged  queen  honoured  the  ancient  popular  customs 
of  England  in  the  olden  time,  by  going  a-Maying  with 
her  court  in  the  green  glades  of  Lewisham,  two  or  three 
miles  from  her  palace  of  Greenwich.'  To  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  she  appeared  as  if  she  had  taken  a  new  lease  of 
life,  and  she  adopted  the  whimsical  method  of  damping  the 
eager  hopes  of  the  kmg  of  Scotland  for  his  speedy  succes- 
sion to  the  English  throne,  by  keeping  his  ambassador,  sir 
Roger  Aston,  waiting  for  his  audience  in  a  place  where  he 
could  see  her,  behind  a  part  of  the  tapestry,  which  was 
turned  back  as  if  by  accident,  dancing  in  her  privy-cham* 
ber  to  the  soimd  of  a  small  fiddle;  and  the  royal  Terp- 
sichore actually  kept  his  excellency  cooling  his  heels  in 
the  lobby  while  she  performed  corantos  and  other  gaUant 
feats  of  dancing,  that  he  might  report  to  his  sovereign  how 
vigorous  and  sprightly  she  was,  and  that  his  inheritance 
might  yet  be  long  in  coming.'  This  summer  she  made  a 
little  series  of  festive  visits  in  the  vicinity  of  her  metropolis, 
and  was  gratified  with  the  usual  sum  of  adulation  and 
presents;  but  it  is  expressly  noticed,  that  on  her  visit  to 
the  earl  of  Nottingham  she  was  disappointed,  because  she 
was  not  presented  with  the  costly  suit  of  tiqpestry  hangings, 
>  Lodge.    Lingtrd.  *  Kichdb.  •  Wddon. 
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whicli  represented  all  the  battles  of  her  valiant  host  with 
the  Spanish  armada.^ 

In  July,  queen  Elizabeth  entertained  the  lady  ambassa* 
dress  of  France  at  her  palace  of  Greenwich;  and  it  is 
noticed  by  Harrington,  ^'that  her  excellency  gave  away, 
among  the  maids  of  honour  and  other  ladies  of  the  courts 
fans,  purses,  and  masks  very  bountifully/'  Another  cour- 
tier describes  the  gay  life  Elizabeth  was  leading  in  the 
month  of  September:  "We  are  fix)lic  here  at  court:  much 
dancing,  in  the  privy-chamber,  of  coimtry-dances  before  the 
queen's  majesty,  who  is  exceedingly  pleased  therewith. 
Irish  tunes  are  at  this  time  most  liked,  but  in  winter^ 
Lullaby,  an  old  song  of  Mr.  Bird's,  will  be  more  in  request, 
as  I  think."  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  earl  of  Wor- 
cester,' an  ancient  servant  and  contemporary  of  the  queen> 
who  thought  that  a  refreshing  nap,  lulled  by  the  soft  sounds 
of  Bird's  exquisite  melody,^  would  better  suit  his  royal 
mistress  than  her  usual  after-dinner  diversions  of  frisking, 
beneath  the  burthen  of  seventy  years,  to  some  of  the 
spirit-stirring  Irish  tunes  newly  imported  to  the  English 
court.  Under  this  gay  exterior  the  mighty  Elizabeth  car- 
ried a  heart  full  of  profoimd  grief;  it  was  observed  that, 
after  the  death  of  Essex,  the  people  ceased  to  greet  her 
with  the  demonstrations  of  rapturous  affection  with  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  salute  her  when  she  appeared 
in  public.  They  could  not  forgive  the  loss  of  that  generous 
and  gallant  nobleman,  the  only  popular  object  of  her  favour, 
whom  she  had  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  days;  and  now, 
whenever  she  was  seen,  a  gloomy  sUence  reigned  in  the 
streets  through  which  she  passed.  These  indications  of  the 
change  in  her  subjects'  feelings  towards  her  are  said  to  have 
sunk  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the  aged  queen,  and  occasioned 
that  depression  of  spirits  which  preceded  her  death,    A 

>  Nichols*  Progresses. 

*  Letter  of  the  earl  of  Worcester  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbmy. — ^Lodge's  Bliit* 
trations,  voL  iL  p.  578. 

*  William  Bird  was  organist  of  the  royal  chapel  in  this  rdgn,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  among  English  composers,  at  an  era  when  England  possessed  national 
mxu&c  and  ori§^nal  melodies. 
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trifling  incident  is  also  supposed  to  haye  made  a  painful 
and  ominous  impression  on  her  imagination.  Her  coro- 
nation-ring, which  she  had  worn  night  and  day  ever  since 
her  inauguration^  having  grown  into  her  finger,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  it  filed  off;  and  this  was  regarded  by  her 
as  an  evil  portent. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  she  confided  to  the  French 
ambassador,  count  de  Beaumont,  ''that  she  was  a-weaiy 
of  life,''  and  with  sighs  and  tears  alluded  to  the  death  of 
Essex,  that  subject  which  appears  to  have  been  ever  in  her 
thoughts,  and  ''when  unthought  of,  still  the  spring  of 
thought.'*  She  said,  "That  being  aware  of  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  temper  and  his  ambitious  character,  she  had 
warned  him,  two  years  before,  to  content  himself  with 
pleasing  her,  and  not  to  show  such  insolent  contempt  for 
her  as  he  did  on  some  occasions ;  but  to  take  care  not  to 
touch  her  sceptre,  lest  she  should  be  compelled  to  punish 
him  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  not  according 
to  her  own,  which  he  had  always  found  too  mild  and  in- 
dulgent for  him  to  fear  any  thing  from  them.  His  neglect 
of  this  caution,"  she  added,  "  had  caused  his  ruin."  Henry 
IV.,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  intercessions  he  had  made 
through  his  ambassador  for  the  life  of  Essex,  greatly  ap- 
plauded Elizabeth  for  her  resolution  in  bringing  him  to  the 
block,  and  observed,  "That  if  his  predecessor,  Henry  III., 
had  possessed  a  portion  of  her  high  spirit,  he  would  have 
quelled  the  insolence  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  faction 
in  their  first  attempts  to  overawe  the  throne."  He  said 
many  times,  in  the  presence  of  his  court,  that  "  she  only 
was  a  king,  and  knew  how  to  govern, — ^how  to  support  the 
dignity  of  her  crown;  and  that  the  repose  and  weal  of  her 
subject*  required  the  course  she  had  taken."  * 

Elizabeth  appears  to  have  felt  differently  on  this  subject, 
which  pressed  heavily  on  her  mind;  perhaps  more  so  than 
many  a  less  justifiable  act  of  severity,  as  the  deaths  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  queen  of  Scots.  But  this  was  the 
drop  that  surcharged  the  cup,  and  the  infirmities  of  frail 
>  Winwood'i  Memorials. 
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humaiiity  warned  her  that  the  hour  was  not  far  distant 
when  she  must  render  up  an  account  for  the  blood  she  had 
shed;  and^  however  satisfactory  her  reasons  for  what  she 
had  done  might  have  appeared  to  other  sovereigns^  neither 
expediency  nor  sophistry  would  avail  aught  at  the  tribunal 
where  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  unveiled.  Besides^  she 
had  hitherto  destroyed  her  enemies^  or  those  whom  she 
deemed  the  friends  of  her  foes ;  now  she  had  taken  the  life 
of  her  nearest  kinsman  and  best-beloved  friend^ — of  him 
whom  she  had  cherished  in  his  early  youth  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother^  and  after  he  advanced  to  manhood^ 
regarded  with  the  perilous  fondness  of  a  jealous  lover.  One 
of  the  members  of  Elizabeth's  household  gives  the  follow* 
ing  account  of  the  state  of  the  queen's  mind,  in  a  letter 
to  a  confidential  correspondent  in  the  service  of  her  suc- 
cessor : — "  Our  queen  is  troubled  with  a  rheum  in  her  arm, 
which  vexeth  her  very  much,  besides  the  grief  she  hath 
conceived  for  my  lord  of  Essex's  death.  She  sleepeth  not 
so  much  by  day  as  she  used,  neither  taketh  rest  by  night. 
Her  delight  is  to  sit  in  the  dark,  and  sometimes  with  shed- 
ding tears,  to  bewail  Essex/'  There  was  a  vain  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  her  cabinet  to  amuse  the  mind  of  the  declin- 
ing  melancholy  sovereign  with  a  new  favourite,  the  young 
and  handsome  earl  of  Clanricarde,  who  was  considered  to 
bear  a  striking  likeness  to  him  whom  she  so  vainly  la- 
mented; but  the  resemblance  only  increased  her  dejection. 
The  coimtess  of  Essex,  however,  found  consolation  for  her 
loss  in  this  likeness,  for  she  ultimately  took  the  earl  of 
Clanricarde  for  her  third  husband. 

The  state  of  queen  Elizabeth's  mind,  as  well  as  the  break- 
ing up  of  her  constitution,  is  pathetically  described  by  her 
godson  Harrington,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  wife.* 
He  says :  ^^  Our  dear  queen,  my  royal  godmother  and  this 
state's  natural  mother,  doth  now  bear  show  of  human  in« 
firmity,  too  fiwt  for  that  evil  which  we  shall  get  by  her 
death,  and  too  slow  for  that  good  which  she  shall  get  by 
her  releasement  from  her  pains  and  misery.  I  was  bidden 
>  Dated  December  27, 1602. 
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to  her  presetLoe;  I  blessed  tbe  happy  moment^  and  foimd 
her  in  most  pitiable  state.  She  bade  the  archbishop  ask 
me  if  I  had  seen  Tyrone?  I  replied^  with  reyerence^  'that 
I  had  seen  him  with  the  lord  deputy/  [Essex] .  She  looked 
np^  with  much  choler  and  grief  in  her  countenance^  and 
said^  '  Oh  1  now  it  mindeth  me  that  you  were  one  who  saw 
this  man  eUewhere/  and  hereat  she  dropped  a  tear^  and 
smote  hfft  bosom.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  golden  ciqi, 
which  she  oft  put  to  her  lips;  but,  in  sooth,  her  heart 
seemeth  too  foU  to  lack  more  filling.  This  sight  moved 
me  to  think  of  what  passed  in  Ireland;  and  I  trust  she 
did  not  less  think  on  $ome,  who  were  busier  there  than 
myself.  She  gave  me  a  message  to  the  lord  deputy, 
[MountjoyJ  and  bade  me  come  to  the  chamber  at  seven 
o'clock.  Her  majesty  inquired  of  some  matters  which  I 
had  written,  and  as  she  was  pleased  to  note  my  fmciful 
brain,  I  was  not  unheedfiil  to  feed  her  humour,  and  read 
some  verses;  whereat  she  smiled  once,  and  was  pleased  to 
say,  'When  thou  dost  feel  creeping  Time  at  thy  gate,  these 
fooleries  will  please  thee  less.  I  am  past  my  reUdi  fcur  such 
matters.  Thou  seest  my  bodily  meat  doth  not  suit  me  welL 
I  have  eaten  but  one  ill-tasted  cake  since  yesternight.'  She 
rated  most  grievously,  at  noon,  at  some  who  minded  not  to 
bring  up  certain  matters  of  account.  Several  men  have 
been  sent  to,  and  when  ready  at  hand,  her  highness  hath 
dismissed  in  anger;  but  who,  dearest  Mall,  shall  say, '  Tour 
highness  hath  forgotten?'  ''* 

These  fits  of  despondency  occasionally  cleared  away,  and 
we  find  Elizabeth  exhibiting  fits  of  active  mirthfulness,  espe* 
dally  at  the  expense  of  her  dwarfish  premier,  Cecil,  who 
habitually  played  the  lover  to  her  majesty.  She  sometimes 
80  £Eur  forgot  the  dignity  of  her  age  and  exalted  station,  as 
to  afford  him  a  sort  of  whimsical  encouragement,  by  making 
a  butt  of  him.  A  ludicrous  instance  of  her  coquetry  is 
related  by  one  of  her  courtiers,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury :  ''  I  send  your  lordship  here  enclosed,''  writes 
he,  ''some  yerses  compoimded  by  Mr.  secretary,  who  got 

>  Nag»  Antiqiue^  voL  L  p.  82(lL 
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Hales  to  frame  a  ditty  to  it.  The  occasion  was^  I  hear, 
that  the  joung  lady  Derby/  wearing  about  her  neck  and  in 
her  bosom  a  dainty  tablet,  the  queen,  espying  it,  asked 
^  What  fine  jewel  that  was?'  Lady  Derby  was  anxious  to 
excuse  showing  it,  but  the  queen  would  have  it.  She  opened 
it,  and  finding  it  to  be  Mr.  secretary's  picture,  she  snatched 
it  from  lady  Derby's  neck,  and  tied  it  upon  her  own  shoe, 
and  walked  about  with  it  there.  Then  she  took  it  from 
thence,  and  pinned  it  on  her  elbow,  and  wore  it  some  time 
there  also.  "When  Mr.  secretary  Cecil  was  told  of  this,  he 
made  these  yerses,  and  caused  Hales  to  sing  them  in  his 
apartments.  It  was  told  her  majesty  that  Mr.  secretary 
Cecil  had  rare  music  and  songs  in  his  chamber.  She  chose 
to  hear  them,  and  the  ditty  was  sung."  The  poetry  was  not 
worth  quoting,  but  the  verses,  it  seems,  expressed  "  that  he 
repines  not,  though  her  majesty  may  please  to  grace  others ; 
for  his  part,  he  is  content  with  the  favour  his  picture  re- 
ceived." This  incident  took  place  when  the  royal  coquette 
was  in  her  seventieth  year.  Strange  scenes  are  occasionally 
revealed,  when  the  mystic  curtain  that  veils  the  penetralia 
of  kings  and  queens  from  vulgar  curiosity  is,  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  withdrawn  by  the  minuteness  of  biographical 
research.  What  a  delicious  subject  for  an  "  H.  B."  cari- 
cature, would  the  stately  Elizabeth  and  her  pigmy  secretary 
have  afforded ! 

Cecil  was,  however,  at  that  time  the  creature  of  the  ex- 
pecting impatient  heir  of  his  royal  mistress,  with  whom  he 
maintained  almost  a  daily  correspondence.  One  day,  a 
packet  from  king  James  was  delivered  to  him  in  the  presence 
oi  the  queen,  which  he  knew  contained  allusions  to  his 
•ecret  practices.  Elizabeth's  quick  eye,  doubtless,  detected 
the  furtive  glance  which  he  cast  on  the  dangerous  missive; 
she  ordered  him  instantly  to  open  and  show  the  contents  of 
his  letters  to  her.  A  timely  recollection  of  one  of  her  weak 
points  saved  the   wily  minister   from  detection.      "  This 

>  Lodge's  ninstratioiis,  vol.  ii.  576.  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  to  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  hj  Bnrl^gh's  daughter,  lady  Anne,  married  the  earl  of  Dwby,  1G94. 
As  the  lady  was  (^«il's  niece,  it  is  singular  that  she  showed  reliictanoe  to  dis- 
]^y  her  ancle's  picture. 
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packet/'  said  he^  as  he  slowly  drew  forth  his  kmfe  and  jNre* 
pared  to  cut  the  strings  which  fastened  it,  '^  this  packet  has 
a  strange  and  evil  smell.  Surely  it  has  not  been  in  contact 
with  iofected  persons  or  goods/'  Elizabeth's  dread  of  con- 
tagion prevailed  over  both  curiosity  and  suspicion,  and  she 
hastily  ordered  Cecil  to  throw  it  at  a  distance,  and  not  bring 
it  into  her  presence  again  till  it  had  been  thoroughly  fumi- 
gated.^ He,  of  course,  took  care  to  purify  it  of  the  evi- 
dences of  his  own  guilty  deeds.  James  I.  obtained  a  great 
ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  Elizabeth  during  the  last 
years  of  her  life,  although  the  fact  was  far  from  suspected 
by  the  declining  queen,  who,  all  the  while,  flattered  herself 
that  it  was  she  who,  from  the  secret  recesses  of  her  closet, 
governed  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  controlled  the  actions 
of  her  royal  successor.  The  circumstance  of  his  being  her 
successor,  however,  gave  James  that  power  in  his  reversionary 
realm  of  England,  of  which  he  afterwards  boasted  to  the 
great  Sully,  the  ambassador  from  France,  telling  him,  ''That 
it  was  he  who  actually  governed  England  for  several  years 
before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  having  gained  all  her  minis- 
ters, who  were  guided  by  his  directions  in  all  things."  Even 
Harrington,  dearly  as  he  loved  his  royal  mistress,  showed 
signs  and  tokens  of  this  worship  paid  to  the  rising  sun, 
when  he  sent  a  jewel  in  the  form  of  a  dark-lantern  as  a 
New-year's  gift  to  James,  signifying  that  the  failing  lamp  of 
life  waxed  dim  with  the  departing  queen,  and  would  soon  be 
veiled  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

The  queen  still  took  pleasure,  between  whiles,  in  witness* 
ing  the  sports  of  young  people.  It  is  noted,  in  the  Sidney 
Papers,  "  that  on  St.  Stephen's-day,  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Mary,"  some  maiden  of  the  court,  ''  danced  before  the  queen 
two  galliards  with  one  Mr.  Palmer,  the  admirablest  dancer 
of  this  time;  both  were  much  commended  by  her  majesty: 
then  she  [Mrs.  Mary]  danced  with  him  a  coranto.  The 
queen  kissed  Mr.  William  Sidney  in  the  presence,  as  she 
came  from  the  chapel;  ULy  lady  Warwick  presented  him." 

Elizabeth's  correspondence  with  lord  Mountjoy  is  among 
1  Sir  Wfdtor  Sootfs  History  of  Sootiand. 
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the  extrayaganzas  of  lier  private  life.  He  was  lier  deputy 
in  Ireland,  the  successor  of  Essex,  formerly  a  rival  favourite, 
and  was  forced  to  assume,  like  his  predecessor  and  Raleigh, 
the  airs  of  a  despairing  lover  of  the  queen  whenever  he  had 
any  point  to  carry  with  her,  either  for  his  public  or  private 
interest.  His  letters  generally  begin  with  '  Dear  Sovereign,' 
— 'Sacred  Majesty,' — 'Sacred  and  dear  Sovereign;'  his 
phraseology,  though  very  caressing,  is  not  so  fulsome  as  that 
of  Essex,  nor  so  audacious,  in  its  flights  of  personal  flattery, 
as  that  of  Raleigh ;  however,  considering  that  Elizabeth  was 
nearly  seventy,  and  Mountjoy  a  handsome  man  of  five-and- 
thirty,  the  following  passage  must  have  been  di£Scult  of 
digestion,  written  on  some  reverse  in  Ireland,  for  which  he 
anticipated  blame  at  court:  "This,  most  dear  sovereign,  I 
do  not  write  with  any  swelling  justification  of  myself.  If 
any  impious  tongue  do  tax  my  proceedings,  I  will  patiently 
bless  it,  that  by  making  me  suffer  for  your  sake, — ^I  that 
have  suffered  for  your  sake  a  torment  above  all  others,  a 
grieved  and  despised  love."*  Elizabeth  answered  this  deceit- 
ful effusion  with  the  following  absurd  billet : — 
THE  Qttesn  to  Lord  Mouktjot. 

"Oh !  what  melancholy  humour  hath  exhaled  up  into  your  brain  from  a  fbll- 
fraoghted  heart,  that  should  breed  such  donbt,— 4ired  upon  no  cause  given  by 
OS  at  all,  never  having  pronounced  any  syllable  upon  which  such  a  work  should 
be  framed.  There  is  no  louder  trump  that  may  sound  out  your  praise,  your 
hazard,  your  care,  your  luck,  than  we  have  blasted  in  all  our  court,  and  elsewhere 
indeed. 

Well ;  I  will  attribute  it  to  God's  good  providence  for  you,  that  (lest  all  these 
glories  might  elevate  you  too  much)  he  hath  suiTered  (though  not  made)  such  a 
scrui^  to  keep  you  under  his  rod,  who  best  knows  we  have  more  need  of  bits 
ihan  spurs.    Thus,  Valeamt  itta  amara;  ad  Tartarot  eat  melanehoUa! 

"  Your  sovereign,        „  g   t>  »» 

Endorsed  pn  the  hand  of  Robert  Cecil)' — **  A  copy  of  her  nuyesty's  letter,  lest 
you  cannot  read  it;  then,  in  lord  Mounljoy's  hand,  "  Reoeival  in  January, 
at  Arbracken." 

It  is  by  lady  Southwell,  one  of  queen  Elizabeth^s  ladies 
immediately  about  her  person,  that  the  melancholy  marvels 

•   '  The  deceiver  was,  in  reality,  passionately  in  love  with  Pendope  lady  Ricfa^ 
the  beautiftU  sister  of  Essex. 

*  It  seems  the  letter  was  an  autograph,  but  so  illegible,  being  written  but  a 
few  weeks  before  the  queen'sdeath,  that  her  secretary  was  obliged  to  copy  it^  that 
its  sense  might  be  comprehended, 
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attending  lier  death  are  recorded.  This  narratiye  ia  still 
in  existence^  in  the  original  MSS. :  the  costume  of  place, 
time^  and  diurnal  routine^  render  it  a  precious  document. 
After  making  eyery  allowance  for  the  marvellousness  of  the 
writer,  it  evidently  depicts  the  departure  of  a  person  unset- 
tled in  religion,  and  uneasy  in  conscience.  '*  Her  majesty,'* 
says  lady  Southwell,  '^  being  in  very  good  health,  one  day 
sir  John  Stanhope,  vice-chamberlain,  and  sir  Robert  Cecil's 
dependant  and  familiar,  came  and  presented  her  majesty 
with  a  piece  of  gold  of  the  bigness  of  an  angel,  full  of 
characters,  which  he  said  an  old  woman  in  Wales  hai 
bequeathed  to  her  [the  queen]  on  her  deaih-bed;  and  there- 
upon he  discoursed  how  tlie  said  testatrix,  by  virtue  of  the 
piece  of  gold,  liyed  to  the  age  of  120  years,  and  in  that  age, 
having  aU  her  body  withered  and  consumed,  and  wanting 
nature  to  nourish  her,  she  died,  commanding  the  said  piece 
of  gold  to  be  carefully  sent  to  her  majesty,  alleging  further, 
that  as  long  as  she  wore  it  on  her  body  she  could  not  die. 
The  queen  in  confidence  took  the  said  gold,  and  hung  it 
about  her  neck/'  This  fine  story  has  crept  very  widely  into 
history,  and  even  into  ambassadors'  despatches,  but  the 
genealogy  of  the  magic  piece  of  gold  has  never  before  been 
duly  defined.  There  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  Elizabeth  and 
her  minister  were  absurd  enough  to  accept  the  talisman,  but 
its  adoption  was  followed  by  a  general  breaking  np  of  her 
constitution  instead  of  its  renewal.  "  Though  she  became 
not  suddenly  sick,  yet  she  daily  decreased  of  her  rest  and 
feeding,  and  within  fifteen  days,"  continues  lady  Southwell, 
''she  fell  downright  ill;  and  the  cause  being  wondered  at  by 
my  lady  Scrope,  with  whom  she  was  very  private  and  con- 
fidant, being  her  near  kinswoman,  her  majesty  told  her 
(commanding  her  to  conceal  the  same)  'that  she  saw  one 
night  her  own  body,  exceedingly  lean  and  fearful,  in  a  light 
of  fire.  This  vision  was  at  Whitehall,  a  little  before  she 
departed  for  Richmond,  and  was  attested  by  another  lady, 
who  was  one  of  the  nearest  about  her  person,  of  whom  the 

>  It  is  at  Stonyhunt,  endoned  by  the  hands  of  PenonB.     «  The  rehtioB  d 
the  hidj  SouthweU  of  the  late  Q[aeen'8]  death,  po.  Aprilis^  leo?.** 
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qaeen  demanded  'whether  she  was  not  wont  to  see  sights 
in  the  night?'  telling  her  of  the  bright  flame  she  had  seen/' 
This  is  a  common  deception  of  the  sight  in  a  highly  vitiated 
state  of  bile,  but,  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  educated  individuals  were  as  ignorant  of  physiology 
as  infants.  The  next  anecdote,  however,  goes  far  beyond 
all  our  present  discoveries  in  optics.  "  Afterwards,  in  the 
melancholy  of  her  sickness,  she  desired  to  see  a  true  looking- 
glass,  which  in  twenty  years  before  she  had  not  seen,  but 
only  such  a  one  as  on  purpose  was  made  to  deceive  her 
sight ;  which  true  looking-glass  being  brought  her,  she  pre- 
sently fell  exclaiming  at  all  those  flatterers  which  had  so 
much  commended  her,  and  they  durst  not  after  come  into 
her  presence.^'  Her  attendants  had,  doubtless,  left  off 
painting  her,  and  she  happened  to  see  her  natural  face  in 
the  glass. 

A  fearftd  complication  of  complaints  had  settled  on  the 
queen,  and  began  to  draw  visibly  to  a  climax.  She  sufiered 
greatly  with  the  gout  in  her  hands  and  fingers,  yet  was  never 
heard  to  complain  of  what  she  felt  in  the  way  of  personal 
pain,  but  continued  to  talk  of  progresses  and  festivities  as 
though  she  expected  her  days  to  be  prolonged  through  years 
to  come.  On  the  14th  of  January,  the  queen  having  sick- 
ened two  days  before  of  a  cold,  and  being  forewarned  by 
Dee,  who  retained  his  mysterious  influence  over  her  mind  to 
the  last,  to  beware  of  Whitehall,*  removed  to  Richmond, 
which  she  said,  ''was  the  warm  winter-box  to  shelter  her 
old  age.''  The  morning  before  she  departed,  her  kinsman, 
the  lord  admiral,  coming  to  her  to  receive  her  orders,  she 
fell  into  some  speech  touching  the  succession,  and  then 
told  him,  "That  her  throne  had  always  been  the  throne  of 
kings,  and  none  but  her  next  heir  of  blood  and  descent 
should  succeed."  This,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  her  remark  to 
Sully,  "that  the  king  of  Scotland  would  hereafter  become 
king  of  Great  Britain,"  proves  that  Elizabeth,  however 
jealous  she  might  be  of  James  during  her  life,  had  no  wish  to 
entail  the  legacy  of  a  civil  war  on  her  people  by  changing 

>  The  queen's  lait  nckneii  and  death.— Cotton.  MS.,  Titus,  c  viL  folio  46. 
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the  legitimate  order  of  the  saccession.  Her  displeasure 
against  those  ii?ho  might  pretend  to  set  up  a  rival  claim  to 
the  elder  line,  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  acrimonious 
manner  in  which  she  named  the  son  of  lady  Katharine  Oray^ 
and  her  imprisonment  of  the  innocent  lady  Arabella  Stuart 
at  Sheriff-Hutton.  Elizabeth  removed,  on  a  wet,  stormy 
day,  to  Richmond.  When  she  first  arrived,  the  change  of 
air  appeared  to  have  had  a  salutary  efiect,  for  she  was  well 
amended  of  her  cold;  but,  on  the  28th  of  February,  she 
began  to  sicken  again. 

All  contemporary  writers  bear  witness  to  the  increased 
dejection  of  her  mind  after  visiting  her  dying  kinswmnan, 
the  countess  of  Nottingham;  but  the  particulars  of  that  visit 
rest  on  historical  tradition  only.  It  is  said  that  the  coun- 
tess, pressed  in  conscience  on  account  of  her  detention  of 
the  ring  which  Essex  had  sent  to  the  queen  as  an  appeal  to 
her  mercy,  could  not  die  in  peace  until  she  had  revealed  the 
truth  to  her  majesty,  and  craved  her  pardon.  But  Elizabeth^ 
in  a  transport  of  mingled  grief  and  fiiry,  shook,  or  as  others 
have  said,  struck  the  dying  penitent  in  her  bed,  with  these 
words,  "God  may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  can!"*  The 
death-bed  confession  of  the  countess  of  Nottingham  gave  a 
rude  shock  to  the  fast-ebbing  sands  of  the  sorrow-stridkCn 
queen.  Her  distress  on  that  occasion,  though  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  it  w^re  not  generally  known  till  more 
than  a  century  afterwards,  is  mentioned  by  De  Beaumont, 
the  French  ambassador,  in  a  letter  to  monsieur  de  Yilleroy, 
in  which  he  informs  him,  "  that  having  received  the  \Mer 
from  the  king  his  master,  he  requested  an  audience  of  the 
queen,  in  order  to  present  it ;  but  she  desired  to  be  excused 
on  account  of  the  death  of  the  countess  of  Nottingham,  for 
which  she  had  wept  extremely,  and  shown  an  uneonmion 
concern." 

It  is  almost  a  fearful  task  to  trace  the  passage  of  the 
mighty  Elizabeth  through  the  "  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death."    Many  have  been  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  her 

*  Lady  Elizabeth  Spelman't  narrative,  in  Life  of  Garey  earl  of  Hooiucnftk 
De  Maorier'a  Memoirs  of  Holland. 
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life,  but  few,  even  of  her  most  ardent  admirers,  would  wish 
their  last  end  might  be  like  hers.  Robert  Carey,  afterwards 
earl  of  Monmouth,  was  admitted  to  the  chamber  of  his  royal 
kinswoman  during  her  last  illness,  and  has  left  the  following 
pathetic  record  of  the  state  in  which  he  found  her :  "  When 
I  came  to  court,''  says  he,  *'  I  found  the  queen  ill-disposed, 
and  she  kept  her  inner  lodging;  yet,  hearing  of  my  arrival, 
she  sent  for  me.  I  found  her  in  one  of  her  withdrawing- 
chambers,  sitting  low  upon  her  cushions.  She  called  me  to 
her;  I  kissed  her  hand,  and  told  her  it  was  my  chiefest  hap- 
piness to  see  her  in  safety  and  in  health,  which  I  wished 
might  long  continue.  She  took  me  by  the  hand  and  wrung 
it  hard,  and  said,  '  No,  Robin,  /  am  not  well;^  and  then  dis- 
coursed to  me  of  her  indisposition,  and  that  her  heart  had 
been  sad  and  heavy  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  in  her  dis- 
course she  fetched  not  so  few  as  forty  or  fifty  great  sighs. 
I  was  grieved,  at  the  first,  to  see  her  in  this  plight,  for  in  all 
my  lifetime  before,  I  never  saw  her  fetch  a  sigh  but  when 
the  queen  of  Scots  was  beheaded.  Then,  upon  my  know- 
ledge, she  shed  many  sighs  and  tears,  manifesting  her  inno- 
cence that  she  never  gave  consent  to  the  death  of  that  queen. 
I  used  the  best  words  I  could  to  persuade  her  firom  this  me- 
lancholy humour,  but  I  found  it  was  too  deeply  rooted  in 
her  heart,  and  hardly  to  be  removed.  This  was  upon  a 
Saturday  night,  and  she  gave  command  that  the  great  closet 
should  be  prepared  for  her  to  go  to  chapel  the  next  morning. 
The  next  day,  all  things  being  in  readiness,  we  long  ex- 
pected her  coming.  After  eleven  o'clock,  one  of  the  grooms 
[of  the  chamber]  came  out,  and  bade  make  ready  for  the 
private  closet,  for  she  would  not  go  to  the  great.  There  we 
stayed  long  for  her  coming;  but  at  the  last  she  had  cushions 
laid  for  her  in  the  privy-chamber,  hard  by  the  closet  door, 
and  there  she  heard  the  service.  Prom  that  day  forward 
she  grew  worse  and  worse;  she  remained  upon  her  cushions 
four  days  and  nights  at  the  least.  All  about  her  could 
not  persuade  her,  either  to  take  any  sustenance,  or  to  go 
to  bed."* 

*  Auto-biography  of  Carey  carl  of  Monmoath,  edited  by  the  earl  of  Cork. 
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Beaumont^  the  French  ambassador^  afibrds  a  yet  more 
gloomy  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  mind  and  body^  which 
rendered  the  progress  of  the  ^^  dreaded  and  dreadful  Elisa- 
beth^* to  the  tomb  an  awful  lesson  on  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  distinctions  and  glories  in  the  closing  stage  of  life^ 
when  nothing  but  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience^  and  a 
holy  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  a  Redeemer's  love^  can  enaUe 
shrinking  nature  to  contemplate,  with  hope  and  comfort,  the 
dissolution  of  its  earthly  tabernacle.  On  the  19th  of  March, 
De  Beaumont  informs  the  king,  his  master,  '^that  queen 
Elizabeth  had  been  very  much  indisposed  for  the  last  four- 
teen days,  having  scarcely  slept  at  all  during  that  period,  and 
eaten  much  less  than  usual,  being  seized  with  such  a  restless- 
ness, that,  though  she  had  no  decided  fever,  she  felt  a  great 
heat  in  her  stomach,  and  a  continual  thirst,  which  obliged 
her  every  moment  to  take  something  to  abate  it,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  phlegm,  with  which  she  was  sometimes  oppressed, 
from  choking  her.  Some  ascribed  her  disorder  to  her  un- 
easiness with  regard  to  lady  Arabella  Stuart;  others,  to  her 
having  been  obliged  by  her  council  to  grant  a  pardon  to  her 
Irish  rebel,  Tyrone :  many  were  of  opinion  that  her  distress 
of  mind  was  caused  by  the  death  of  Essex;  but  all  agreed 
that,  before  her  illness  became  serious,  she  discovered  an  un- 
usual melancholy,  both  in  her  countenance  and  manner.'' 

"The  queen,''  says  another  contemporary,  ''had  fidlen 
into  a  state  of  moping,  sighing,  and  weeping  melancholy; 
and  being  asked  by  her  attendants  'whether  she  had  any 
secret  cause  of  grief?'  she  replied,  '  that  she  knew  of  nothing 
in  this  world  worthy  of  troubling  her.'  "  She  was  obstinate 
in  refiismg  every  thing  prescribed  by  her  physicians.  Three 
days  after,  Beaimiont  wrote  "that  the  queen  of  England 
had  been  somewhat  better  the  day  before,  but  was  that  day 
worse,  and  so  full  of  chagrin  and  so  weary  of  life,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  entreaties  of  her  councillors  and  physi- 
cians for  her  to  take  the  proper  medicine  and  means  neces- 
sary for  her  relief  she  refused  every  thing  " — '*  The  queen 
grew  worse  and  worse,"  says  her  kinsman,  sir  Robert  Carey,* 
>  Anto-lnogTaphy  of  Carey  eurl  of  Monmouth. 
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'^  because  she  would  be  so,  none  about  her  being  able  to  per- 
suade her  to  go  to  bed."  A  general  report  of  her  death  pre- 
vailed, not  only  in  her  own  dominions,  but  on  the  continent^ 
as  we  find  by  the  reports  of  De  Beaumont,  the  French  am- 
bassador. 

On  Wednesday  the  lord  admiral  was  sent  for,  as  the 
person  who  possessed  the  most  influence  with  the  queen; 
he  was  one  of  her  nearest  surviving  kinsmen,  being  the 
first-cousin  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  mother,  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Howard,  was  his  father^s  sister.  He  had  also 
married  a  Carey,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  queen's  aunt, 
Mary  Boleyn.  He  was  then  in  great  aflJiction  for  the  death 
of  his  lady,  and  had  retired  from  the  court  to  indulge  his 
grief  in  privacy,  for  the  sight  of  doole  (mourning)  was  as 
distasteful  to  queen  Elizabeth  as  to  her  father.  She  was 
aware  that  those  about  her  anticipated  a  fatal  termination  to 
her  present  malady,  and  felt  in  herself  the  unmistakeable 
symptoms  of  the  slow  but  sure  approach  of  death;  and 
though  she  had,  with  sighs  and  tears,  acknowledged  herself 
weary  of  life,  there  was  a  fearful  shrinking  manifested  when 
she  found  herself  actually  poised  on  the  narrow  threshold 
that  divides  time  from  eternity ;  and,  as  if  she  thought  that 
her  reluctance  to  cross  that  awful  bound  would  alter  the 
immutable  decree  that  had  gone  forth  against  her,  she  re- 
fused to  admit  her  danger,  or  to  do  any  thing  which  bore 
the  appearance  of  death-bed  preparations.'  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Cecil  entreated  her  to  receive  medical 
aid,  but  she  angrily  told  them  '^that  she  knew  her  own 
constitution  better  than  they  did,  and  that  she  was  not  in 
so  much  danger  as  they  imagined.''^  The  admiral  came 
and  knelt  beside  her,  where  she  sat  among  her  cushions, 
sullen  and  unresigned;  he  kissed  her  hands,  and  with  tears 
implored  her  to  take  a  Uttle  nourishment.  After  much  ado, 
he  prevailed  so  far  that  she  received  a  little  broth  from  his 
hands,  he  feeding  her  with  a  spoon.  But  when  he  urged 
her  to  go  to  bed,  she  angrily  refused,  and  then,  in  wild  and 
wandering  words,  hinted  of  phantasma  that  had  troubled  her 
1  Biidu  *  Ibid. 
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midnight  concli.  ^'  If  he  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  such 
things  in  his  bed/^  she  said^  '^  as  she  did  when  in  hera^  he 
would  not  persuade  her  to  go  there." 

Secretary  Cecil,  overhearing  this  speech,  asked  "  If  her 
majesty  had  seen  any  spirits?"  A  flash  of  Elizabeth's 
mighty  mind  for  an  instant  triumphed  oyer  the  wreck  of 
her  bodily  and  mental  faculties;  she  knew  the  man,  and  was 
aware  he  had  been  truckling  with  her  successor.  He  was 
not  in  her  confidence,  and  she  replied,  majestically,  ^'she 
scorned  to  answer  him  sttch  a  question !"  But  Cecil's  pert- 
ness  was  not  subdued  by  the  lion-like  mien  of  dying  majesty, 
and  he  told  her  that,  '^  to  content  the  people,  she  must  go  to 
bed.  At  which  she  smiled,  wonderfully  contemning  him, 
observing,  "the  word  must  was  not  to  be  used  to  princes;" 
adding,  '^  Little  man,  little  man !  if  your  father  had  lived, 
ye  durst  not  have  said  so  much ;  but  ye  know  I  must  die, 
and  that  makes  ye  so  presumptuous."  She  then  command- 
ed him  and  the  rest  to  depart  out  of  her  chamber,  all  but 
lord  admiral  Howard,  to  whom,  as  her  near  relation  and  fast 
friend  through  life,  she  was  confidential  to  the  last,  even 
regarding  those  unreal  phantasms  which,  when  her  great 
mind  awoke  for  a  moment,  it  is  plain  she  referred  to  their 
proper  causes.  When  Cecil  and  his  colleagues  were  gone, 
the  queen,  shaking  her  head  piteously,  said  to  her  brave 
kinsman,  "  My  lord,  I  am  tied  with  a  chain  of  iron  about 
my  neck."  The  lord  admiral  reminded  her  of  her  wonted 
courage;  but  she  replied,  despondingly,  "I  am  tied,  I  am 
tied,  and  the  case  is  altered  with  me."  The  queen  und^- 
stood  that  secretary  Cecil  had  given  forth  to  the  people  that 
she  was  mad;  therefore,  in  her  sickness,  she  did  many  times 
say  to  him,  "  Cecil,  I  know  I  am  not  mad;  you  must  not 
think  to  make  queen  Jane  of  me."  She  evidently  alluded 
to  the  unfortunate  queen-regnant  of  Castile,  the  mad  Joanna, 
mother  of  Charles  Y.,  whose  sad  life,  as  a  regal  maniac,  was 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  her  dying  contemporary. 

Paul  Delaroche,  in  his  grand  historical  painting^  of  the 
ficene  here  described,  has  treated  the  subject  with  all  the 
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tragic  power  of  his  mighty  genius.  The  dying  queen  is 
reclining  on  the  floor  of  her  presence-chamber^  among  the 
fringed  and  embroidered  scarlet  cushions  apparently  taken 
from  the  throne  for  that  purpose;  we  see  it  in  the  back- 
ground^ empty  and  denuded  of  its  trappings.  Elizabeth  is 
represented  in  her  royal  robes^  and  loaded  with  her  usual 
profusion  of  pearls  and  jewels^  but  evidently  impatient  oi 
their  weight.  Her  elaborately  braided  periwig,  with  its 
jewelled  decorations,  is  disordered  and  pushed  back  from  her 
feverish  brow.  The  grey,  corpse-like  tint  of  her  complexion, 
and  the  glassy  fixture  of  her  expanded  eye,  where  wrath  and 
latent  frenzy  appear  struggling  with  the  weakness  of  sinking 
nature,  are  findy  expressed.  The  artist  has  taken  the  mo- 
ment when,  roused  by  the  importunity  of  Cecil  from  the 
lethargic  stupor  of  despair,  she  rallied  the  expiring  energies 
of  her  haughty  spirit  to  awe  him  into  silence.  The  terror 
and  concern  of  her  ladies,  the  youth,  beauty,  and  feminine 
softness  of  the  two  who  are  bending  over  her,  afford  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  infuriated  countenance  of  the  queen,  and 
the  diplomatic  coolness  of  the  lords  of  the  council.  The 
costume  of  the  picture  is  admirable  in  all  its  details.  Lady 
Southwell,  however,  bears  firm  witness  of  her  sanity,  ''For,'' 
Bays  she,  ''though  many  reports,  by  Cecil's  means,  were 
spread  of  her  distraction,  neither  myself,  nor  any  other  lady 
about  her,  could  ever  perceive  that  her  speeches,  ever  well 
applied,  proceeded  from  a  distracted  mind."  Partly  by  the 
admiral's  persuasions,  and  partly  by  force,  she  was  at  length 
carried  to  bed;  but  there  she  lay  not  long,  for  again  the 
french  ambassador  informs  the  king,  his  master,  "  That  the 
queen  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  appeared  in  a  manner 
insensible,  not  speaking  above  once  in  two  or  three  hours, 
and  at  last  remained  silent  for  four-and-twenty,  holding  her 
finger  almost  continually  in  her  mouth,  with  her  rayless  eyes 
open,  and  fixed  on  the  ground,  where  she  sat  on  cushions 
without  rising  or  resting  herself,  and  was  greatly  emaciated 
by  her  long  watching  and  fasting." 

Some  attempt  iqppears  to  have  been  made  to  charm  away 
the  dark  spirit  that  had  come  over  the  queen  by  the  power 
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of  melody  at  this  dread  crisis;  for  Beaamont  says,  ''Tbis 
mornings  the  queen's  music  has  gone  to  her/'  He  sarcasti- 
cally adds^  '^  I  believe  she  means  to  die  as  gaily  as  she  has 
lived."  In  his  next  report,  he  says,  ''The  queen  hastens  to 
her  end,  and  is  given  up  by  all  her  physicians.  They  have  put 
her  to  bed,  almost  by  force,  after  she  had  sat  upon  cushions 
for  ten  days/  and  has  rested  barely  an  hour  each  day  in  her 
dothes/'  After  she  was  undressed,  and  placed  more  at  her 
ease  in  a  recumbent  posture,  she  revived,  and  called  for 
broth,  and  seemed  so  much  better  that  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  her;  but  soon  after  she  became  speechless.  When 
she  found  herself  failing,  she  desired  some  meditations  to  be 
read  to  her,  and  named  those  of  Du  Plessis  de  Momay. 
Yet  more,  alas!  of  superstition  than  devotion  appears  to 
have  attended  the  last  days  of  this  mighty  victress — ^mighty 
queen,  and  gloomy  indeed  were  the  clouds  in  which  she,  who 
had  been  proudly  styled  "the  western  luminary,"  set  at  last. 
If  we  may  credit  the  detuls  of  lady  Southwell,  who  has 
recorded  every  circumstance  of  her  royal  mistress's  last  ill- 
ness with  gn^hic  minuteness,  some  singular  traits  of  weak- 
ness were  exldbited  by  Elizabeth;  and  before  the  testimony 
of  this  daily  witness  of  the  occurrences  of  that  epoch  be 
rejected,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  Elizabeth's  well- 
authenticated  practices  with  the  astrologer  Dee. 

Lady  Southwell  affirms,  ''That  the  two  ladies  in  waiting 
discovered  the  queen  of  hearts  with  a  nail  of  iron  knocked 
through  the  forehead;  and,  thus  fastened  to  the  bottom  of 
her  majesty's  chair,  they  durst  not  pull  it  out,  remembering 
that  the  like  thing  was  used  to  the  old  countess  of  Sussex 
and  afterwards  proved  a  witchcraft,  for  which  certain  per- 
sons were  hanged,  as  instruments  of  the  same."  It  was 
perfectly  inconsequential  whether  the  queen  of  hearts  or  any 
other  bit  of  card  was  nailed  at  the  bottom  of  the  queen's 
chair;  but  the  fantastical  idea  of  putting  it  there,  and  the 
•  terror  of  the  poor  ladies  who  would,  but  durst  not,  remove 
it,  because  of  the  horrid  sacrifice  of  human  life  that  attended 
all  suspicion  of  witchcraft,  are  lively  illustrations  of  the  cha- 
i  This  mart  bt  an  eniggmOioB^Baoe  Cany  and  k^ 
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racteristics  of  that  era.  As  the  mortal  iUness  of  the  queen 
drew  towards  its  close,  the  superstitious  fears  of  her  simple 
ladies  were  excited  almost  to  mania,  even  to  conjuring  up 
a  spectral  apparition  of  the  queen  while  she  was  yet  alive. 
Lady  Guildford,  then  in  waiting  on  the  queen,  and  leaving 
her  in  an  ahnost  breathless  sleep  in  her  privy-chamber,^ 
went  out  to  take  a  little  air,  and  met  her  majesty,  as  she 
thought,  three  or  four  chambers  ofF.  Alarmed  at  the 
thoughts  of  being  discovered  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  royal 
patient  alone,  she  hurried  forward  in  some  trepidation  in 
order  to  excuse  herself,  when  the  apparition  vanished  away. 
Lady  Guildford  returned  terrified  to  her  chamber,  but  there 
lay  queen  Elizabeth  still  in  the  same  lethargic,  motionless 
dumber  in  which  she  had  left  her. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador, 
made  the  following  report  of  the  state  of  the  departing 
monarch : — **  The  queen  was  given  up  three  days  ago :  she 
had  lain  long  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  had  not  spoken.  A  short 
time  previously  she  said,  '  I  wish  not  to  live  any  longer,  but 
desire  to  die.'  Yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  she  began 
to  rest,  and  found  herself  better,  after  having  been  greatly 
relieved  by  the  bursting  of  a  small  swelling  in  the  throat. 
She  takes  no  medicine  whatever,  and  has  only  kept  her  bed 
two  days;  before  this  she  would  on  no  account  suflfer  it,  for 
fear  (as  some  suppose)  of  a  prophecy  that  she  should  die  in 
her  bed.  She  is,  moreover,  said  to  be  no  longer  in  her  right 
senses:  this,  however,  is  a  mistake;  she  has  only  had  some 
slight  wanderings  at  intervals.'' 

Carey  reports  the  last  change  for  the  worse  to  have  taken 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  previous  day:  "That  afternoon,'* 
says  he,  "  she  made  signs  for  her  council  to  be  called,  and, 
by  putting  her  hand  to  her  head  when  the  king  of  Scotland 
was  named  to  succeed  her,  they  all  knew  he  was  the  man 
she  desired  should  reign  after  her."  By  what  logic  the 
council  were  able  to  interpret  this  motion  of  the  dying  queen 
into  an  indication  that  such  was  her  pleasure,  they  beat 
could  explain.     Lady  Southwell's  account  of  this  memorable 
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•cene  is  more  drcnmstantial  and  minute :  she  saya  of  tlie 
queen^ — ''Being  given  over  by  all,  and  at  the  last  gasp, 
keeping  still  her  sense  in  every  thing,  and  giving  apt  answers 
though  she  spake  but  seldom,  having  then  a  sore  throat, 
the  council  required  admittance,  and  she  wished  to  wash 
[gargle]  her  throat,  that  she  might  answer  freely  to  what 
they  demanded,  which  was,  to  know  whom  she  would  have 
for  king?'' — a  servile  and  unconstitutional  question,  which  it 
is  well  no  sovereign  is  expected  to  answer  in  these  better 
days.  Her  throat  troubling  her  much,  they  desired  her 
to  hold  up  her  finger  when  they  named  whom  she  liked; 
whereupon  they  named  the  king  of  France,  (this  was  to  try 
her  intellect,)  she  never  stirred ;  the  king  of  Scotland, — she 
made  no  sign ;  then  they  named  lord  Beauchamp, — this  was 
the  heir  of  Seymour,  whose  rights  were  derived  from  his 
mother,  lady  Katharine  Gray,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
of  Elisabeth's  victims.  Anger  awakened  the  failing  mind 
of  the  expiring  queen ;  she  roused  herself  at  the  name  of 
the  injured  person,  whom  she  could  not  forgive,  and  said^ 
fiercely,  ''  I  will  have  no  rascal's  son  in  my  seat,  but  one 
worthy  to  be  a  king."  How  sad  is  the  scene, — ^what  a 
dismal  view  of  regality  the  various  versions  of  this  death-bed 
present!  where  the  interested  courtiers  sat  watching  the 
twitchings  of  the  hands  and  the  tossing  of  the  arms  of  the 
dying  Elizabeth,  interpreting  them  into  signs  of  royalty  for 
the  expectant  heir.  In  her  last  struggles,  the  clasping  of 
her  convulsed  hands  over  her  brow  is  seriously  set  forth  as 
her  symbolical  intimation  that  her  successor  was  to  be  a 
crowned  king. 

''The  queen  kept  her  bed  fifteen  days,"  continues  lady 
Southwell,  "besides  the  three  dajrs  she  sat  upon  a  stoot 
and  one  day,  when,  being  pulled  up  by  force,  she  obsti- 
nately stood  on  her  feet  for  fifteen  hours.  When  she  was 
near  her  end,  the  council  sent  to  her  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  other  prelates,  at  the  sight  of  whom  she 
was  much  ofiended,  petulantly  rating  them,  'bidding  them 
be  packing,'  saying  '  she  was  no  atheist,  but  she  knew  full 
well  they  were  but  hedge-priests."    That  Elizabeth,  in  the 
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aberration  of  delirium  or  tlie  irritation  of  sickness^  might 
have  used  such  a  speech  is  possible;  but  her  reluctance  to 
receive  spiritual  assistance  from  the  hierarchy  of  her  own 
church  is  not  mentioned  by  the  French  ambassador,  and 
Carey  assures  us  "  that,  about  six  at  night,  she  made  signs 
for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  her  chaplains  to  come 
to  her.  At  which  time/'  says  he,  "  I  went  in  with  them, 
and  sat  upon  my  knees,  full  of  tears  to  see  that  heavy 
sight.  Her  majesty  lay  upon  her  back,  with  one  hand  in 
the  bed,  and  the  other  without.  The  bishop  kneeled  down 
by  her,  and  examined  her  first  of  her  faith;  and  she  so 
punctually  answered  all  his  several  questions,  by  lifting  up 
her  eyes  and  holding  up  her  hand,  as  it  was  a  comfort  to 
all  the  beholders.  Then  the  good  man  told  her  plainly  what 
she  was,  and  what  she  was  to  come  to ;  and  though  she  had 
been  long  a  great  queen  here  upon  earth,  yet  shortly  she 
was  to  yield  an  account  of  her  stewardship  to  the  great 
King  of  kings/' 

The  following  striking  anecdote  is  related  by  the  learned 
author  of  L'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  in  eonnexion  with 
this  memorable  scene;  but  it  is  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  Carey's  record  of  the  archbishop's  apostolical  address 
to  the  queen,  and  still  less  with  the  fact  that  she  waa 
speechless.  The  incident  must,  however,  be  related,  be^ 
cause  it  is  deeply  interesting  if  true.  ''The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  assisted  her  lai^  moments  with  his  con** 
aolations,  said  to  her,  'Madam,  you  ought  to  hope  much 
in  the  mercy  of  Gk>d.  Your  piety,  your  zeal,  and  the  ad- 
mirable work  of  the  Beformation,  which  you  have  happily 
established,  afford  great  grounds  of  confidence  for  you.' — 
'My  lord,'  replied  the  queen,  'the  crown  which  I  have 
borne  so  long,  has  given  enough  of  vanity  in  my  time.  I 
beseech  you  not  to  augment  it  in  this  hour,  when  I  am 
so  near  my  death.'  After  this,"  continues  Carey,  "he 
began  to  pray,  and  all  that  were  by  did  answer  him.  After 
he  had  continued  long  in  prayer,  the  old  man's  knees  were 
weary:  he  blessed  her,  and  meant  to  rise  and  leave  her. 
The  queen  made  a  sign  with  her  hand :  my  sister  Scrope, 
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knowing  her  miming,  told  the  bishop  £he  queen  desired 
he  would  pray  still.     He  did  so  for  a  long  hidf-hour  after, 
and    then    thought    to  leave  her.      Elizabeth^  speechless, 
agonising,  and  aware  of  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  aid 
of  the  physician  or  the  nurse,  was  eager  now  for  spiritual 
medicine.     She  had  tasted  in  that  dark  hour  of  the  waters 
of  life,  and  the  thirst  of  the  immortal  spirit  was  not  lightly 
satiated, — ^the  weakness  of  the  dissolving  tabernacle  of  fee- 
ble day  was  forgotten*    She  made,  a  second  time,  a  sign 
to  have  the  archbishop  continue  in  prayer.^     ^'He  did  so 
for  half  an  hour  more,  with  earnest  cries  to  Gt>d  for  her 
soul^s  health,  which  he  uttered  with  that  fervency  of  spirit 
that  the  queen,  to  all  our  sight,  much  rejoiced  thereat,'^ 
continues  the  eye-witness  of  this  impressive  scene,  '^imd 
gave  testimony  to  us  all  of  her  Christian  and  comfortable 
end.    By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  every  one  departed, 
all  but  the  women  who  attended  her This,"  pur- 
sues he,  ''that  I  heard  with  my  ears,  and  did  see  with  mine 
eyes,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  set  down,  and  to  affirm  it 
for  a  truth  upon  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  because  I  know 
there  have  been  many  false  lies  reported  of  the  end  and 
death  of  that  good  lady."    As  those  of  a  trusted  and  be- 
loved kinsman  of  Elizabeth,  the  statements  of  sir  Robert 
Carey  are  doubtless  of  great  importance.    Few,  indeed,  ci 
those  who  are  admitted  to  visit  the  death-beds  of  sovereigns 
have  left  such  graphic  records  of  their  last  hours.    It  is 
melancholy  to  add,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
while  death  was  thus  dealing  with  the  aged  queen,  this  very 
Carey,  and  his  sister  lady  Scrope,  were  intently  watching  the 
ebbing-tide  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  being  the  first  to  hail 
the  impatient  king  of  Scots  as  her  successor. 

The  spirit  of  the  mighty  Elizabeth,  after  all,  passed  away 
so  quietly,  that  the  vigilance  of  the  self-interested  spies  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded  was  baffied,  and  no  one  knew  the 
moment  of  her  departure.  Exhausted  by  her  devotions,  she 
had,  after  the  archbishop  left  her,  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep, 
from  which  she  never  awoke,  and  about  three  in  the  mom- 
>  Auto-biogTf^hj  of  iir  Bobert  Oaregr*  esrl  of  Momnovith. 
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ing  it  was  discoyered  that  she  had  ceased  to  breathe.  Lady 
Sorope  gave  the  first  intelligence  of  this  fSact^  by  silently 
dropping  a  sapphire  ring  to  her  brother^  who  was  larking 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  chamber  of  death  at  Richmond-* 
palace.  This  ring^  long  after  known  in  court  tradition  as 
the  ''bine  ring/'  had  been  confided  to  lady  Scrope  by  James^ 
as  a  certain  signal  which  was  to  announce  the  decease  of 
the  queen.  Sir  Robert  Carey  caught  the  token,  fraught 
with  the  destiny  of  the  island  empire^  and  departed,  at  fiery 
speed,  to  announce  the  tidings  in  Scotland.'  His  adven- 
tures belong  to  another  portion  of  this  work. 

Carey  himself  gives  a  very  different  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, in  his  auto-biography.  He  affirms  that,  after  he 
had  assisted  at  the  last  prayers  for  his  dying  mistress,  he 
returned  to  his  lodging,  leaving  word  with  one  in  the 
cofferer's  chamber  to  call  him*  if  it  was  thought  the  queen 
would  die,  and  that  he  gave  the  porter  an  angel  to  let  him 
in  at  any  time  when  he  called.  Early  on  the  Thursday 
morning,  the  sentinel  he  had  left  in  the  cofferer's  chamber 
brought  him  word  that  the  queen  was  dead.  ''I  rose," 
says  he,  "  and  made  all  the  haste  to  the  gate  to  get  in.  I 
was  answered,  I  could  not  enter,  all  the  lords  of  the  council 
having  been  there,  and  commanded  that  none  should  go  in 
or  out  but  by  warrant  from  them.  At  the  very  instant  one 
of  the  coundl,  the  comptroller,  asked  if  I  were  at  the  gate? 
I  answered  'Yes,'  and  desired  to  know  how  the  queen  did? 
he  answered,  'Pretty  well.'"  When  Carey  was  admitted, 
he  found  all  the  ladies  in  the  cofferer's  chamber  weeping 
bitterly, — a  more  touching  tribute,  perhaps,  to  the  memory 
of  their  royal  mistress,  than  all  the  pompous  and  elaborate 
lamentations  that  the  poets  and  poetasters  of  the  age  la- 
boured to  bestow  on  her,  in  illustration  of  the  grief  which 
was  supposed  to  pervade  all  hearts  throughout  the  realm  at 
her  decease. 

This  great  female  sovereign  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
her  age,  and  the  forty-fourth  of  her  reign.     She  was  bom 

>  Bxydges*  Peers  of  King  James,  p.  418. 
*  Momoirs  of  Bobert  Oirey,  cftri  of  Monmouth,  p.  182. 
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on  the  day  celebrated  as  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Maiy, 

and  she  died  March  24th,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the 

Annunciation,  called  Lady-day.    Among  the  comj^mentary 

epitaphs  which  were  composed  for  her,  and  hung  up  in 

many  churches,  was  one  ending  with  the  following  couplet : 

**  She  if,  she  wis, — what  can  thev<0  more  he  nid? 
On  earth  the  first,  in  heaven  the  second  maid." 

It  is  stated  by  lady  Southwell,  that  directions  were  left  by 
Elizabeth  that  she  should  not  be  embalmed;  but  Cecil  gave 
orders  to  her  surgeon  to  open  her.  ''Now,  the  queen's 
body  being  cored  up,"  continues  lady  Southwell,  ''was 
brought  by  water  to  Whitehall,  where,  being  watched  every 
night  by  six  several  ladies,  myself  that  night  watching  as 
one  of  them,  and  being  all  in  our  places  about  the  corpse, 
which  was  fast  nailed  up  in  a  board  coffin,  with  leaves  of 
lead  covered  with  velvet,  her  body  burst  with  such  a  crack, 
that  it  splitted  the  wood,  lead,  and  cere-cloth ;  whereupon, 
the  next  day  she  was  fain  to  be  new  trimmed  up.'^^ 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  most  royally  interred  in  West- 
minster-abbey, on  the  28th  of  April,  1603.  "At  which 
time,*'  says  old  Stowe,  "the  city  of  Westminster  was  sur- 
charged with  multitudes  of  all  sorts  of  people,  in  the  streets, 
houses,  windows,  leads,  and  gutters,  who  came  to  see  the 
obsequy.  And  when  they  beheld  her  statue,  or  effigy,  lying 
on  the  coffin,  set  forth  in  royal  robes,  having  a  crown  upon 
the  head  thereof,  and  a  ball  and  sceptre  in  either  hand, 
there  was  such  a  general  sighing,  groaning,  and  weeping,  as 
the  like  hath  not  been  seen  or  known  in  the  memory  of 
man;  neither  doth  any  history  mention  any  people,  time, 
or  state,  to  make  like  lamentation  for  the  death  of  their 
sovereign.''*    The  funereal  statue  which,  by  its  dose  resem- 

1  She  seems  to  have  heen  emhahned,  hy  the  mention  of  oering  and  oere-doCh, 
lurohably,  as  it  was  against  her  wish,  hnrriedly  and  ineffectually,  which  occasioned 
the  natiual  explosion  of  gas  that  scared  lady  Southwdl  into  a  supematorsl 
terror. 

*  The  waxen  effigies  of  the  great,  thai  were  carried  on  their  coffini^  were 
meant  to  represent  the  persons  themselves.  It  was  the  fiMhion,  in  the  olden 
time,  to  dedc  the  corpse  in  gala  array,  and  carry  it  to  the  chnrch  nnoorered, 
as  we  may  see  even  by  Shak^eare's  adlasions,  "They  bore  him  bare-fiioed  on 
theluer." 
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blance  to  their  deceased  sovereign^  moved  the  sensibility  of 
the  loyal  and  excitable  portion  of  the  spectators  at  her 
obsequies  in  this  powerful  manner^  was  no  other,  gentle 
reader,  than  the  faded  wax- work  effigy  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
preserved  in  that  little  mysterious  cell  of  Westminster-abbey 
called  the  wax-work  chamber,  for  the  sight  of  which  an 
additional  sixpence  was  formerly  extorted  from  the  visitors 
to  that  venerable  fane ! 

It  is  well  known  that  Elizabeth  caused  the  die  of  the  last 
gold  coin  that  was  struck  with  the  likeness  of  her  time- 
broken  profile  to  be  destroyed,  in  her  indignation  at  its 
ugliness;  and  could  she  have  seen  the  grim  posthumous 
representation  of  her  faded  glories  that  was  borne  upon  her 
bier,  it  is  probable  she  would  have  struggled  to  burst  her 
cere-doths  and  her  leaden  coffin  to  demolish  it. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  volume  is  from  a  curious  original 
painting  of  queen  Elizabeth  at  Henham-hall,  in  Suffolk,  in 
the  possession  of  the  earl  of  Stradbroke,  by  whose  courteous 
permission  it  is  engraved  for  this  work,  from  an  accurate 
reduced  copy  executed  by  his  accomplished  niece.  Miss  De 
Horsey.  The  name  of  the  artist  is  unknown,  but  the  total 
absence  of  shade  in  the  face  verifies  it  as  one  of  those  por- 
traits for  which  Elizabeth  condescended  to  sit  in  person.  It 
represents  her  at  the  period  when  the  iron  signet  of  care 
began  to  reveal  its  impress  on  her  ample  brow,  the  elongated 
visage,  and  the  thin  and  sternly  compressed  lips.  The  eyes 
are  dark  and  penetrating,  the  hair  of  that  indeterminate 
shade,  which  foes  call  red  and  panegyrists  auburn;  it  is 
curled,  or  rather  frizzled,  in  a  regular  circle  round  the  brow, 
and  very  short  at  the  ears.  The  costume  fixes  the  date  of 
the  picture  between  the  years  1565  and  1570,  before  Eliza- 
beth had  launched  into  the  exuberance  of  dress  and  ornament 
which  rendered  her  portraits  so  barbaric  in  their  general 
effect  as  she  advanced  into  the  vale  of  years,  and  every  year 
increased  the  height  and  amplitude  of  her  radiated  ruff,  tiU 
it  rose  like  a  winged  back-groimd,  behind  the  lofty  fabric  of 
jewels  she  wore  on  her  head,  and  at  last,  overtopped  the 
cross  of  her  regal  diadem.     In  the  Henham  portrait  her  ruff 
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is  of  a  leaa  aspirmg  faahion,  and  resembles  those  worn  by  her 
beautiful  riyal,  Mary  Stuart,  when  queen  of  France;  it  is 
formed  of  small  circular  quillings  of  silver  guipure,  closely 
set  round  the  throat,  and  confined  by  a  rich  carcanet  or  ooL 
lar  of  rubies,  amethysts,  and  pearls,  set  in  a  beautiful  gold 
filigree  pattern,  with  large  pear-shiq[>ed  pearls  depending 
from  each  losenge.  The  bodice  of  the  dress,  which  is  of  rich 
white  brocade,  embroidered  in  diagonal  stripes  with  bullion 
in  a  running  pattern  of  hops  and  hqp-leaves,  fastens  down  the 
fr^nt,  and  is  made  tight  to  the  shape,  and  with  a  point,  like 
a  dress  of  the  present  times :  it  is  ornamented  bdbween  the 
embroidery  with  gems  set  in  gold  filigree,  of  the  same  pat- 
tern as  the  carcanet.  The  bodice  is  also  slashed  with  purple 
yelvet,  ^dged  with  bullion.  The  sleeves  are  of  the  form 
which,  in  the  modem  nomenclature  of  costume,  has  been 
termed  gig^!  ^W  <^^  surmounted  on  the  shoulder  with 
puffs  of  gold  gauze,  separated  with  rubies  and  amethysts, 
and  two  small  rouleaux  wreathed  with  pearls  and  bullion. 
The  sleeves  are  slashed  with  velvet,  embroidered  with  bul- 
lion, and  decorated  with  gems  to  match  the  bodice,  and 
finished  at  the  wrists  with  quilled  ruffles  of  the  same  pattern 
as  her  ruff.  She  wears  the  jewel  and  riband  of  the  Garter 
about  h^  neck.  The  Gteorge  is  a  large  oval  medallion,  pen- 
dent firom  a  pale-blue  riband,  and  decorated  with  rubies  and 
amethysts,  of  the  same  lozenge  form  and  setting  as  those  in 
her  carcanet.  Her  waist  is  encircled  with  a  jewelled  girdle 
to  correspond:  the  skirt  of  her  dress  is  faced  with  three 
stripes  of  miniver,  in  the  robing  form  Her  head-dress  is 
very  elegant,  consisting  of  a  coronal  of  gems  and  goldsmiths' 
work  placed  on  crimson  velvet,  somewhat  resembling  the 
front  of  the  pretty  hood  of  queen  Katharine  Parr  in  the 
Strawberry-hill  miniature,  but  sunnoufited  with  a  trans- 
parent wreath  of  laurel  leaves,  stiffened  with  gold  wire;  very 
beautiful  lappets  descend  from  this  wreath,  farmed  of  pipes 
of  gold  gauze,  arranged  in  latticed  puffs,  edged  with  van- 
dyked  guipure  of  bullion,  and  fruteiied  at  every  crossing  with 
a  large  round  pearl.  A  white  rose  confines  one  of  the 
lappets  on  the  right  temple.    This  dress,  as  a  whole,  is  in 
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excellent  taste^  yet  very  diflferent  from  that  in  any  other  of 
the  nnmeroos  portraits  of  Elizabeth  I  have  seen.  In  one 
hand  she  holds  a  white  rose  carelessly.  Her  hands  are 
ungloved,  and  very  delicate  in  contour;  the  fingers  long 
and  taper,  with  nails  of  the  almond  shape,  which  has  been 
said  to  be  one  of  the  tokens  of  aristocratic  lineage.  Eliza- 
beth was  always  excessively  vain  of  the  beauty  of  her 
hands.  De  Maurier,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Holland,  says, 
*'I  heard  from  my  father,  who  had  been  sent  to  her 
court,  that,  at  every  audience  he  had  with  her,  she  pulled 
oflF  her  gloves  more  than  a  hundred  times  to  display  her 
hands,  which  were  indeed  very  white  and  beautiftd."  Her 
gloves  were  always  of  thick  white  kid,  very  richly  em- 
broidered with  bullion,  pearls,  and  coloured  silks  on  the 
back  of  the  hands,  fringed  with  gold,  and  slashed  with 
coloured  satin  at  the  elbows,  stiffened  with  bullion  gimp. 
In  the  palm,  five  air-holes,  rather  lai^r  than  melon-seeds, 
were  stamped,  to  prevent  any  IQ-effects  from  confined  per- 
^iration. 

The  costume  of  the  celebrated  portrait  of  Elizabeth  in  the 
Cecil  collection,  presented  by  her  to  Burleigh,  is  much  more 
elaborately  decorated  than  the  Henham  picture.  She  wears 
a  lofty  head-dress,  with  a  heron-plume  and  two  ruflfe,  one, 
the  small  dose-quilled  ruff  just  described,  round  the  throat, 
and  a  high,  radiated  ruff,  somewhat  in  the  Spanish  style, 
attached  to  her  regal  mantle,  which  is  thrown  a  little  back 
on  the  shoulders,  and  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it 
approaches  the  bust ;  behind  this,  rises  a  pair  of  wings,  like 
a  third  ruff.  Her  robe,  in  this  celebrated  picture,  is  covered 
with  eyes  and  ears,  to  signify  her  omniscient  qualities,  and 
her  power  of  acquiring  intelligence;  and^  to  complete  the 
whole,  a  serpent,  indicative  of  her  wisdom,  is  coOed  up  on 
her  sleeve.  As  a  direct  and  amusing  contrast  to  this  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  maiden  monarch  in  her  sagacity, 
may  be  named  a  quaint  portrait  in  the  Hampton-Court 
collection,  by  Zucchero,  where  she  is  attired  in  a  loose  robe, 
formed  of  the  eyes  of  peacocks^  feathers,  with  a  high- 
crowned  cap,  such  as  limners  have  in  all  ages  consecrated  to 
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Folly's  especial  uae^  with  a  mask  in  her  hand,  and  a  wanton 
smile  upon  her  &ce. 

The  miniatures  of  Elizabeth  are  rare^  and  in  better  taste 
than  her  portraits  in  oil.  There  is  one  in  the  ToUemache 
collection^  at  Ham-house^  highly  worthy  of  attention.  From 
the  softness  of  the  features,  the  youthful  appearance,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  r^al  attributes,  it  must  have  been  painted 
when  she  was  only  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  would  be  the 
more  valuable  on  that  account,  independently  of  the  &ct 
that  she  is  represented  as  prettier,  more  feminine,  and  above 
all,  more  unaffected  than  in  her  maturer  portraits.  Her 
age  is  apparently  about  twenty.  She  wears  a  black  dress, 
trimmed  with  a  double  row  of  pearls,  and  fastened  down  the 
front  with  bows  of  rose-coloured  ribbon.  Her  elaborate 
point-lace  rufSes  are  looped  with  pearls  and  rose-coloured 
ribbons.  Her  hair,  which  is  of  a  light  auburn  colour, 
approaching  to  red,  is  rolled  back  from  the  forehead,  and 
surmounted  with  a  stuffed  satin  fOlet,  decorated  in  front 
with  a  jewel  set  with  pearls,  and  from  which  three  pear- 
shaped  pearls  depend.  She  has  large  pearl  tassel  ear-rings. 
This  miniature  is  a  very  small  oval,  with  a  deep  blue  back- 
ground.' The  finest  original  portrait  of  queen  Elizabeth  I 
have  ever  seen,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Whit- 
taker,  of  Belmont  lodge,  Westmoreland,  representing  her 
in  the  first  or  second  year  of  her  reign. 

A  greater  mass  of  bad  poetry  was  produced  on  the  death 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  *  (and  the  assertion  is  a  bold  one,)  than 
ever  was  perpetrated  on  any  public  occasion;  lamer  and 
tamer  lines  may  have  appeared  at  later  eras,  but  for  original 
and  genuine  absurdity,  the  Elizabethan  cities  challenge  the 
poetic  world  to  find  their  equals.  Four  lines  from  a  poem 
'  on  the  water  procession,'  when  her  corpse  was  rowed  down 

>  The  portrait  at  Hampton-Court,  said  to  be  Elizabeth  at  sixteen,  is  certainly 
her  sister  Mary,  as  the  features  denote.  An  example  of  this  graoefol  style  of 
dress  may  be  seen  in  a  recent  pictorial  publication  of  great  interest  to  fair  sta- 
dents, — the  Costumes  of  British  Ladies,  by  Mrs.  Dupuy,  No.  3;  a  work  that 
contfuns  very  beautifully  coloured  specimens  of  the  varying  fiishions  adopted 
by  the  ladies  of  England  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  tbc  present  times,  and 
will,  when  completed,  form  an  attxactive  volume  for  the  boudcnr. 
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the  Thames  fix)m  Bichmond  to  lie  in  state  at  Whitehall^  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting : — 

"  The  queen  did  oome  by  water  to  WhitdmU, 

The  oan  at  every  stroke  did  tears  let  fiiU; 

Fish  wept  their  eyes  of  pearl  quite  out, 

And  swam  blind  after ." 

After  tliis  specimen  of  bathos^  the  following  stanzas  from 
a  monody  on  queen  Elizabeth^  by  George  Fletcher,  will  be 
refreshing  to  the  reader : — 

**  Tell  roe,  ye  vdyet-headed  violets. 
That  firhige  the  fountain's  ade  with  purest  blue. 
So  let  with  comely  grace  your  pretty  frets' 
Be  spread;  so  let  a  thousand  pkyftd  zephyrs  sue 
To  kiss  your  willing  heads,  that  seem  to  eschew 
Their  wanton  touch  with  maiden  modesty; 
So  let  the  silver  dew  but  lightly  lie, 
Like  little  watery  worlds  within  an  acure  sky. 
Lo !  when  your  verdant  leaves  are  broadly  spread. 
Let  weeping  virgins  gather  you  in  their  laps. 
And  send  you  where  Eliza  lieth  dead. 
To  strew  the  sheet  which  her  pale  body  wraps, — 
Ay  me !  in  this  I  envy  your  good  hi^M. 
Who  would  not  die,  there  to  be  buried  ? 
Say,  if  the  sun  deny  lus  beams  to  shed 
Upon  your  living  stalks,  grow  you  not  withered?" 

The  following  record  was  borne  of  queen  Elizabeth  by  her 
godson  Harrington,  several  years  after  the  hand  that  wielded 
the  sceptre  and  the  sword  of  empire  were  in  the  dust,  and 
the  tide  of  court  favour  and  preferment  were  flowing  liberally 
to  him  from  her  successor :  — "  Her  speech  did  win  all 
affections,  and  her  subjects  did  try  to  show  all  love  to  her 
commands,  for  she  would  say,  '  Her  state  did  require  her  to 
command  what  she  knew  her  people  would  willingly  do  from 
their  own  love  to  her.'  Surely,  she  did  play  her  tables  well 
to  gain  obedience  thus,  without  constraint;  but  then  she 
could  put  forth  such  alterations  in  her  &shion,  when  obe- 
dience was  lacking,  as  left  no  doubtings  whose  daughter  she 

was Even  her  errors  did  seem  marks  of  surprising 

endowments.  When  she  smiled,  it  was  a  pure  sunshine, 
that  every  one  did  choose  to  bask  in;  but  anon  came  a 
storm  frt)m  a  sudden  gathering  of  clouds,  and  the  thunder 
fell,  in  wondrous  manner,  on  all  alike.  I  never  did  find 
>  Frei  is  a  chased  or  embroidered  edge  or  border. 
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greater  sliow  of  understanding  than  she  was  Idest  with^  and 
whoever  hveth  longer  than  I  can,  will  look  back  and  become 
lavdator  temporis  acH.^* 

Elizabeth  was  interred  in  the  same  grave  with  her  sister 
and  predecessor  in  the  regal  office,  Mary  Tador.  Her  suc- 
cessor, king  James  I.,  has  left  a  lasting  evidence  of  his  good 
taste  and  good  feeling,  in  the  noble  monument  he  erected 
to  her  memory  in  Westminster-abbey.  Her  recumbent 
effigies  repose  beneath  a  stately  canopy  on  a  slab  of  pure 
white  marble,  which  is  supported  by  four  Uons.  Her  head 
rests  on  tasselled  and  embroidered  cushions,  her  feet  on  a 
couchant  lion.  She  is  mantled  in  her  royal  robes,  lined 
'with  ermine,  and  attired  in  farthingale  and  ruff,  but  there  is 
almost  a  classical  absence  of  ornament  in  h^  dress.  Her 
closely  curled  hair  is  covered  with  a  very  simple  cap,  though 
of  the  regal  form,  but  she  has  no  crown,  and  the  sceptre 
has  been  broken  from  her  hand ;  so  has  the  cross  from  the 
imperial  orb,  which  she  holds  in  the  other.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  the  last  sovereign  of  this  country  to  whom  a 
monument  has  been  given,  and  one  of  the  few  whose  glory 
required  it  not. 


END   OF  VOL.   IV. 
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